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CHAPTER  L 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  jPARTS  OF  THE 

HEAD  AND  FACE. 


SECTION   I.      ' 

EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Xh£  integuments  covering  the  cranium  are  firm  ^^^ 
dense,  although  when  felt  they  give  the  sensation 
of  heing  thin :  the  cucide  is  delicate,  hut  the  cutis  is 
very  thick:  the  suhjacent  cellular  membrane  contains 
granulated  fat,  and  tibie  bulbs  of  the  hairs,  which  after- 
wards perforate  the  skin  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
cellular  tissue  here  has  partly  a  ligamentous  structure, 
and  adheres  ^o  intimately  to  the  subjacent  muscular 
and  tendinous  ,expansion,  that  the  inexperienced  stu- 
dent may  find  some  difficulty  in  exposing  the  surface  of 
the  letter.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integuments 
along  the  median  line,  from  the.  tuberosity  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  as  far  forwards  as  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head :  from  each  extremity  of  this,  make  a  transverse 
incision  about  three  inches  long;  let  the  posterior  one 
i^  parallel  to  the  superior  transverse  ridge  of  the  occi- 
pitid  bone,  an4  the  anterior  one  parallel,  and  about 
half  an  inch  superior  to  the  eyebrow ;  cautiously  dissect 
off  the  integuments  from  the  subjacent  muscular  and 
tendinous    expansion,    which   is  the  occipito-frontalis. 
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This  muscle,  like  most  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the 
face,  is  closely  attached  to  the  skin,  which  circumstance, 
added  to  the  paleness  and  smallness  of  their  fibres, 
renders  their  dissection  somewhat  difficult  and  tedious. 
Most  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  head  and  face^ 
during  life,  assist  some  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  con- 
tribute to  produce  certain  changes  in  the  countenance, 
indicative  of  character  or  passion. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  head  are  divided  into 
those  of  the  cranium  and  face.  Those  of  the  cranium 
are  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  the  three  common  muscles 
of  the  ear. 

Occipito-Frontalis  is  the  only  muscle  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  scalp ;  it  is  thin  and  broad,  fleshy 
at  each  extremity,  aponeurotic  in  the  centre.  It  arises 
by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
dle line,  from  the  two  external  thirds  of  the  superior 
transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process ;  the 
fibres  on  each  side  ascend,  from  behind  forwards,  and 
from  without  inwards,  and  soon  terminate  in  one  thin 
and  broad  tendon,  which  extends  over  the  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  cranium. — ^This  cranial  aponeurosis 
having  arrived  opposite  the  coronal  suture,  ends  in  two 
fleshy  portions,  broader  and  thicker  than  the  posterior 
extremities  of  this  muscle ;  these  anterior  portions,  which 
are  thicker  externally  than  internally,  descend  over  the 
frontal  bone,  and  are  inserted,  fleshy  on  each  side, 
into  the  integument  of  the  eyebrow,  mixing  with  the 
fibres  of  the  corrugator-supercilii  and  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum muscles;  a  small  fleshy  slip  is  often  continued 
down  along  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  attached  to  the  an- 
gular process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  inferiorly  to  the  na- 
sal bones  or  cartilages :  this  slip  is  described  by  some 
as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name  of  pyramidal 
lis  nasi,  or  fronto-nasalis.  Use.  The  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  can  raise  the  eyebrows  and  integument  of  the 
forehead  into  transverse  wrinkles,  draw  the  eyebrows  a 
little  outwards,  and  make  tense  the  skin  of  the  upper 
eyelids ;  also  pull  the  scalp  backwards ;  but  if  the  eye- 
brows he  depressed  and  fixed,  this  muscle  can  then 
(particularly  in  some  persons)  draw  the  scalp  down- 


K^Vrda  and  forwards.  This  muscle  is  very  closely  con- 
nected to  the  Bcolp,  particularly  ia  front,  but  loosely  to 
the  cranium ;  it  can  thua  move  easily  on  the  Iatt«r,  car- 
rying with  it  the  former.  Its  origin  is  connected  with 
the  sternO'masUiid,  Irapeziue,  aad  splenius  muscles,  and 
ita  insertion  with  those  of  the  eyebrows.  Some  de- 
scribe the  occipito-frontalis,  not  as  one,  but  as  four  dis- 
tinct muscles,  two  on  each  side,  un^er  the  names  of  the 
occipital  and  frontal  muscles  of  each  side,  and  consider 
the  cranial  aponeurosis  as  their  common  insertion.  Se- 
veral vessels  and  nerves  perforate  this  muscle,  and  ra- 
mify on  its  surface  and  in  the  integument,  viz.  ante- 
riorly, the  supraorbital  hrauches  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve  and  artery ;  laterally,  the  temporal  and  posterior 
auris  arteries  witli  branches  of  the  portio  dura  and  in- 
ferior maxillary  nerves,  and  posteriorly,  the  occipital 
arteries  spread  their  branches  upwards  and  forwards, 
accompanied  by  the  occipital  nerves,  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus  :  the  integuments  in  this  region  are  thus 
abnndantiy  supplied  with  vesBels  and  nerves  firom  differ- 
ent sources,  a  circumstance  not  only  of  anatomical  but  of 
practical  importance. 

The  common  muscles  of  the  ear  are  three  in  number, 


.  superior,  anterior,  and  poster 

Superior  Aiteis,  or  Attolens  Aurem,  is  a  small, 
thin,  triangular  muscle,  arising  tendinous  frooi  the 
cranial  aponeurosis  on  the  side  of  the  cranium,  just 
above  the  external  ear;  the  fibres  descend  converging, 
become  fleshy,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear: — use,  to  raise 
tbe  cartilage,  and  deepen  its  cavity.  This  muscle  is  be- 
tween the  skin  and  temporal  fascia. 

Akterior  Auris,  or  Attrahens  Aurem,  is  con- 
nected with  the  last,  is  small,  and  often  indistinct;  it 
arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygomatic  process, 
and  from  the  cranial  aponeurosis,  passes  backwards  and 
downwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
helix ;  nse,  to  draw  the  external  ear  forwards  and  up- 
wards. This  muscle  is  superficial,  and  lies  on  the  tem- 
poral fascia,  vessels,  and  nerves. 

Posterior  Aitris,  or  Retrahens  Aurem,  often 
lists  of    two   or  three  distinct  faacicidi ;    it  b  tlib 
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strongest  of  these  aurknilar  muscles  i  it  arises  from  the 
mastoid  process  above  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  passes 
forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  concha. 
This  muscle  is  covered  only  by  the  skin,  and  lies  on  the 
temporal  bone. 

In  addition  to  these  muscles,  which  move  the  external 
ear,  there  fire  severs^  small  muscles  attached  to  different 
parts  of  the  cartilages,  which  serve  to  alter  their  form, 
and  expand  their  cavities ;  these  muscles,  i^  also  those  in 
the  tympanum,  shall  be  describe4  hereafter  ix^  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  organ  of  hearing.* 


SECTION  II, 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS   OF  THE  FACE. 

The  muscles  of  the  face  require  careful  dissection  : 
they  are  delicate,  and  often  very  pale ;  they  may  be 
classed  into  the  superficial  and  deep :  the  former  into 
those  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  mouth,  and  lips :  the  latter 
into  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  palate.  Make  an  inci* 
sion  around  the  base  of  the  orbit,  through  the  skin, 
which  is  here  very  fine,  and  closely  adhering  to  the  fi- 
bres of  the  orbicularis  muscle ;  next  make  a  perpendicu- 
lar incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  nose,  to  the 
centre  of  the  upper  lip,  continue  this  in  a  semicircular 
manner  round  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  middle  of 
the  lower  lip,  and  thence  to  the  chin,  and  lastly  from  the 
chin  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw :  reflect  the  integuments 
cautiously  from  the  eyelids  and  side  of  the  face,  as  far 
back  as  the  ear,  avoiding  the  slender  muscular  fibres 
which  adhere  to  the  9kii^,  and  the  vesseb  and  nerves 
which  will  be  exposed  in  this  dissection. 

, Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  broad  and  thin, 
somewhat  oval,  in  some  subjects   very  pale  and  indis- 

*  Previous  to,  or  immediately  after  dissecting  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  the  student  should  examine  the  brain,  the  description  of  which 
organ  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  that  of  the  nervous  system. 


tinct,  in  others  strong  and  well  marked,  arises  by  seve- 
ral fleshy  fibres  from  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
OS  frontis,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  a  small  horizontal 
tendon,  (which  tendon  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length ;  it  is  inserted  internally  into  the  upper  edge 
of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
thence  it  passes  outwards  and  backwards  as  far  as  the 
caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  divides  into  two  slips,  ^ 
which  are  inserted  into  the  tarsal  cartilages,  and  the 
lachrymal  ducts;)  the  fleshy  fibres  then  proceed  in 
curves,  upwards  and  outwards,  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit,  the  eyelid,  and  tarsal  cartilage,  as  far 
as  the  temple  and  external  commissure  of  the  eyelids ; 
thence  the  fibres  curve  in  a  similar  manner  along  the 
inferior  eyelid  and  edge  of  the  orbit  to  the  internal 
canthus,  where  the  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  into  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  horizontal  tendon. —  ZZse,  to  close  the  eye- 
lids, chiefly  by  depressing  the  superior,  to  press  the 
tears  inwards  towards  the  puncta  lachrymalia ;  the  su- 
perior and  external  fibres  can  also  depress  the  eyebrow, 
and  thus  oppose  the  occipito  frontalis ;  the  inferior  fibres 
can  raise  the  cheek,  draw  the  lower  eyelid  inwards,  and 
compress  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  they  cover.  This 
muscle  is  covered  by  and  adheres  to  the  skin  ;  supe- 
riorly it  intermixes  with  the  occipito  frontalis,  and  cor 
vers  the  corrugator  siipercilii,  the  frontal  vessels  and 
nerves,  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  levator  palpebral  supe- 
rioris ;  inferiorly  it  intermixes  with  the  muscles  of  the 
cheek  and  lips,  and  sometimes  with  the  platysma 
myoides,  and  covers  the  inferior  eyelid,  the  origin  of 
the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  infra-orbital  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  external  or  orbital  fibres  of  this  muscle  are 
strong  and  red,  arid  run  circularly  round  the  base  of  the 
orbit ;  the  middle  or  palpebral  fibres  are  pale,  thin,  and 
scattered,  and  are  contained  in  the  eyelids;  the  inter- 
nal or  ciliary  portion  is  a  thick  but  pale  fasciculus,  si- 
tuated^nder  the  ciliae,  at  the  edge  of  each  eyelid.  The 
palpebral  and  ciliary  portion  adhere  more  closely  t6  the 
skin,  and  present  an  elliptical  appearance,  as  the  fibres, 
^om  the  upper  and  lower  eyelid,  intersect  each  other 
at  the  outer  canthus,  and  adhere  to  the  ligament  of 


the  external  commissure.  The  horizontal  tendon  of 
this  muscle  (tendo  palpebrarum^  or  tendo  ocult)  passes 
across  the  lachrymal  sac  a  little  above  its  centre,  and  a 
strong  aponeurosis,  derived  from  its  upper  and  lower 
edge,  covers  all  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sac,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  margins  of  the  bony  gutter,  in  which  it  is 
lodged.  This  tendon  can  be  seen  or  felt  through  the 
integuments  during  life,  particularly  when  the  muscle  is 
in  action,  or  when  the  eyelids  are  drawn  towards  the 
temple.  In  the  operation  of  opening  the  lachrymal  sac, 
the  incision  should  commence  immediately  below  this 
tendon,  and  be  carried  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch.  Separate  the  orbi- 
cularis from  the  occipito-frontalis  over  the  internal  half 
of  the  superciliary  arch,  the  tensor  tarsi  and  the  corru- 
'  gator  supercilii  will  be  exposed. 

Tensor  Tarsi,  arises  tendinous  from  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  os  unguis,  passes  forwards,  divides  into  two 
portions,  which  are  inserted  into  the  lachrymal  ducts, 
along  which  the  fibres  extend  nearly  as  far  as  thepunctai 
usCy  to  draw  the  puncta  and  eyelids  into  close  contact 
with  the  eye,  also  to  press  the  puncta  towards  the 
nose,  to  compress  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  to  force  out 
the  secretion  from,  the  follicles  of  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis. 

CoRRUGATOR  SuPERCiLii,  arises  fleshy  from  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  passes  up- 
wards and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  eyebrow,  mixing  with  the  orbicularis  and  occipito- 
frontdis  muscles :  use,  to  depress  and  approximate  the 
eyebrows,  throwing  the  skin  of  the  forehead  into  verti- 
cal  wrinkles :  this  pair  of  muscles  cannot  act  separately ; 
they  directly  oppose  the  occipito-frontalis.  They  are 
covered  by  the  orbicularis  and  occipito-frontalis,  and 
lie  on  the  os  frontis  and  on  the  frontal  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. 

Ptramidalis  Nasi,  long,  thin,  often  wanting, 
arises  from  the  occipito-fronUdis,  descends  close  to  its 
fellow,  along  the  nasal  bones,  becomes  broad  and  apo- 
neurotic, and  is  inserted  into  the  compressor  nasi  mus- 
cle.    Use,  it  raises  the  skin  covering  the  ossa  nasi* 

Compressor  Nasi,  is  thin  and  triangular,  placed 
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on  the  Bide  of  the  nose ;  it  arises  from  the  caoine  fossa 
in  the  superior  maxiUa;  the  fibres  pass  forwards,  ex- 
jnodiiig'  over  the  ala  nasi,  and  are  inserted  \iy  a  thin 

jrosis  into  the  dorsum  of  the  noae,  joining  some 

from  the  opposite  side ;  use,  to  press  the  ala  to- 
ward the  septem,  or  to  draw  it  from  it,  bo  that  it  may 
alternately  enlarge  or  diminish  the  anterior  nares.  The 
insertion  of  this  muscle  is  connected  with  the  occipilo- 
frontahs,  and  its  origin  with  the  following  muscle. 

Levator  Labii  Superioris  Alsqite  Nasi,  is 
long  and  thin,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  hetwecn 
the  orbit  and  the  upper  lip ;  it  arises  by  two  origins, 
' .  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
maxilla;  '2.  broad,  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
le  infra  orbital  hole ;  the  fibres  descend  and 
inverge  a  little,  and  are  inserted  into  the  ala  nasi,  and 
.into  the  upper  lip  and  orbicularis  oris  muscle :  its  name 
denotes  its  use.  The  external  or  orbital  origin  of  this 
muscle  is  covered  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  the 
angular  vein  and  artery  separate  its  origins ;  the  orbital 
head  covers  the  infra-orbital  nen'O  and  vessels  and  the 
leT&toi  anguli  oris  muscle. 

Ztbdmaticus  Minor  is  very  small,  and  sometimes 
wanting;  it  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  malar 
bone,  passes  dowTiwards  and  forwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  lip  near  the  commissure,  uniting  with 
the  other  muscles  which  are  inserted  there ;  use,  to 
draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  upwards  and  outwards,  as 
in  smiling. 

Zygomaticus  Major,  is  long  and  narrow,  and  in- 
ferior to  the  last;  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  malar  bone,  near  the  zygomatic  su- 
ture :  it  descends  obliquely  forward,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. — Use,  to  draw  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  upwards  ai)d  backwards.  The  zygomatic  mus- 
cles are  partly  concealed  at  their  origin  by  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum ;  their  insertion  intermingles  with  the 
levator,  depressor  anguli,  and  orbicularis  oris  muscles ; 
they  lie  on  the  malar  bone,  and  cross  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscles ;  they  are  imbedded  in  much  soft 
adipose  substance. 

Levator  Anguii  Oris,  ia  situated  about  the  raid- 
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die  of  the  face,  behind  the  orbital  portion  of  the  levator 
labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi;  arises  from  the  canine  fossa 
below  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  above  the  alveolus 
of  the  first  molar  tooth ;  it  descends  obliquely  forward, 
and  is  inserted  narrow  into  the  commissure  of  the  lips, 
and  into  the  orbicularis  oris ;  its  name  denotes  its  use. 
This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum^ 
levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  and  by  the  zygoma- 
tic muscles,  also  by  the  infraorbital  nerve  and  vessels, 
and  by  a  quantity  of  soft  adeps ;  it  lies  on  the  superior 
maxilla  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Depressor  labii  superioris  Al-eque  Nasi,  a 
small  fiat  muscle,  exposed  by  everting  the  upper  lip, 
and  raising  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  side  of  the 
frsenum  of  the  lip ;  it  arises  from  the  alveoli  of  the  ca- 
nine and  incisor  teeth  of  the  superior  maxilla,  ascends 
obliquely  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  integuments 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  into  the  fibro-cartilage  of -the  sep. 
tum  and  ala  nasi ;  use^  to  press  the  lip  against  the  an- 
terior teeth,  and  even  to  draw  it  under  these,  also  to 
depress  the  septum  and  ala  nasi. 

Depressor  Anguli  Oris,  fiat  and  triangular, 
arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  the  external  oblique  line 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle  to  the  mental 
foramen  ;  the  fibres  ascend  converging,  and  are  inserted 
narrow,  into  the  commissure  of  the  lips :  its  name  de- 
liotes  its  use.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  skin,  some 
of  its  fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  platysma 
myoides ;  it  overlaps  the  buccinator  and  the  following 
muscle. 

Depressor  Labii  Inferioris,  broad  pnd somewhat 
square,  arises  from  the  side  and  front  of  the  lo\^er 
maxilla,  just  above  its  basis,  and  continues  as  far  for- 
wards as  the  middle  line ;  the  fieshy  fibres  intermixed 
with  fat,  ascend  a  little  inwards,  decussating  with 
some  of  the  opposite  muscle,  and  are  inserted  into  half 
of  the  lower  lip,  and  into  the  orbicularis  oris ;  its  name 
denotes  its  use.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  skin, 
and  partly  by  the  depressor  anguli  oris :  by  separating 
these  muscles  the  mental  nerve  and  vessels  are  exposed ; 


it  lies  on  the  mucous  membrane^  and  on  the  following 
muscle. 

Levator  labii  Inferioris,  is  exposed  by  turning 
down  the  lower  lip,  and  raising  the  mucous  membrane 
by  the  side  of  the  frsenum;  arises  from  the  alveoli  of 
the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  maxilla,  by  the  side  of 
the  symphisis;  the  fibres  diverge  as  they  descend  ob- 
liquely forwards  between  the  mucous  membrane  and 
the  depressor  labii  inferioris ;  inserted  into  the  integu- 
ments of  the  chin ;  use,  to  elevate  the  chin  and  lower 
lip:  this  muscle  is  analogous  to  the  depressor  of  the 
u]^r  lip. 

Orbicularis  Oris,  surrounds  the  opening  of  the 
mouth ;  consists  of  two  fleshy  fasciculi,  one  for  either 
lip,  placed  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
and  constituting  the  chief  thickness  of  the  lip ;  these 
fasciculi  decussate  each  other  at  the  commissures,  and 
intermix  with  all  the  muscles  inserted  there ;  use,  to  ap- 
proximate the  lips  and  regulate  their  motions  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  also  to  close  the  mouth,  and  to  oppose  the 
action  of  the  several  muscles  which  are  inserted  into 
the  commissures.  This  muscle  has  no  bony  attach- 
ment; its  fibres  are  blended  with  fat,  particularly  on 
their  cutaneous  surface;  internally  they  are  more  smooth 
and  distinct. 

Buccinator,  is  broad,  thin,  and  somewhat  square  ; 
arises  posteriorly  from  the  two  last  alveoli  of  the  su- 
perior maxilla,  as  far  back  as  the  pterygoid  process, 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  posterior  alveoli  of  the 
lower  maxilla,  as  ^r  back  as  the  coronoid  process,  and 
form  a  strong  aponeurosis,  named  the  intermaxillary 
ligament,  which  extends  ^m  the  pterygoid  -plate  to 
the  root  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  which  affords  at- 
tachment to  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx, 
posteriorly,  and  to  the  buccinator  anteriorly.  Erom 
these  three  origins  the  fibres  pass  horizontally  for- 
wards, converging  a  little,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
commissure  of  the  lips,  where  they  intermix  with  those 
of  the  orbicularis  and  the  other  muscles  at  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  Use,  to  press  the  cheek  against  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  push  the  food  between  them,  and  dimi- 
nifi)!  the  cavity  of:  the  month ;  also  to  retract  the  com- 
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miflsure  of  the  lips.  The  buccinator  is  covered  bj  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fat,  which  often  extends  in  the  form 
of  large,  soft,  round  masses  beneath  the  masseter  muscle ; 
also  by  the  zygomatic  and  depressor  anguli  oris  mus- 
cles; several  branches  of  the  facial  artery  and  vein,  and 
of  the  7th  and  5th  pair  of  nerves,  ramify  on  its  surface, 
it  lies  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  on  a  number  of 
small  round  mucous  glands  called  buccal;  this  muscle 
is  perforated  near  its  superior  posterior  third  by  the  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland,  opposite  the  third  superior  molar 
tooth. 

The  deep  muscles  of  the  face,  which  are  connected 
with  the  lower  maxilla,  and  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  mastication,  are  the  masseter^  temporal,  inter- 
nal, and  external  pterygoid  of  each  side ;  previous  io 
dissecting  these,  the  student  should  examine  the  situa- 
tion and  connexion  of  the  parotid  gland,  one  of  the  sa- 
livary glands.  There  are  six  salivary  glands,  three  on 
each  side,  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  suUingual. 

The  Parotid  Gland  is  the  largest  of  these  conglo- 
merate glands ;  it  derives  its  name  from  its  proximity 
to  the  ear ;  it  is  exposed  by  dissecting  off  the  integu- 
ments, and  a  dense  fascia  which  covers  and  adheres  to 
it ;  this  fascia  is  continued  from  that  of  the  neck,  spreads 
over  the  gland,  is  closely  connected  to  the  cartilagi- 
nous part  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  sends  numer- 
ous processes  into  the  gland  in  every  direction,  serving 
to  separate  its  lobules  and  to  conduct  the  different  ves- 
sels through  its  substance.  The  parotid  gland  is  of  an 
irregular  square  figure,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  filling  the 
space  between  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and 
the  ear,  bounded  above  by  the  zygoma,  below  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid 
process,  posteriorly  by  the  meatus  auditorius,  the  mas- 
toid process  and  stemo  mastoid  muscle,  amteriorly  by 
the  masseter  muscle,  the  posterior  third  of  which  it 
overlaps.  Its  external  surface  is  rather  flat,  but  the 
internal  is  very  irregular;  it  sinks  in  behind  the  jaw,  fills 
the  deep  excavation  between  this  tx>ne  and  the  ear, 
rests  against  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  the  large 
nerves  conilected  with  these  vessels ;  it  also  fills  the  pos<^ 


B.terior  part  of  the  g'lcnoid  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone, 
Btjuid  adheres  to  the  capaular  ligament  of  the  maulln, 
Kwid  inferiorly  it  is  wedged  in  between   the   internal 
K^rygoid,  digastric,  and  styloid  muscles.     The  eKternal 
Lcarotid  artery  and  several  of  iis  braDches,  with  their 
Bgiccompanyiiig  veins  and  branches  of  ihe  inferior  mart- 
H^ary  and  cerricttl  nerves,  pass  through  this  gland  ;  the 
^Mexus  of  the  portio  dura,   or   facial  nerve,    also  tra- 
■toeises  it  from  behind  forwards,  and  gives  o£F  numerous 
Hwanches  in  ita  substance :  this  plexus  is  superficial  to 
Kttie  artery,  and  in  some  cases  between  it  and  the  veins. 
^Uteveral  absorbent  glands  are  counected  to  it,  particu- 
BWly  to  its  inferior  part;  frequently  one  or  two,  very 
■fBoall,  may  be  found  imbedded  in  its  substance  in  front 
Hpf  the  meatus  audihirius.     From  the  anterior  and  supe~ 
^uior  part  of  the  gland  there  passes  forwards  a  small 
Kiriiite  tube,  called  Sleno's  duct,  or  the  parotid  duct; 
Bthis  duct  arises  from  the  union  of  numerous  small  tul>es, 
nvhicb  issue,  each,  from  one  of  the  granulations  of  the 
H|^and;   it  passes   forwards   over  the   masseter  muscle 
B5lbout   an  inch  below   the  zygoma,   parallel  to   a  line 
Kjdawn  from  the  tube  of  the  ear  towards  the  tip  of  the 
Klinrrr  ;  it  winds  round  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter, 
H^neath  the  zygomatic  muscles  and  through  a  quantity 
^U'aoft  adeps,  pierces  the  buccinator,  and  opens  through 
BSie  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  by  a  very  small 
HMe  opposite  the  2d  or  3d  superior  molar  tooth,  about 
■  talf  aji  inch  from  the  junction  of  the  cheek  with  the 
gnm.     Between  the  duct  and  tbe  zygoma,  a  small  glan- 
dular mass  is  frequently  found ;  it  appears  like  a  de- 
tached lobe  of  the  parotid,  it  is  named  the  socia  paroti- 
dis^'from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  this  process  a 
small  duct  proceeds,  which  after  a  short  course  unites 
with  the  duct  of  Steno ;  in  some  this  duct  opens  dis- 
tinctly into  the  mouth.     The  transverse  artery  of  the 
fece,  and  several  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  accom- 
pany this  vessel,  and  in  general  the  artery  is  superior  to 
it,  while  the  nerves  wind  around  it. 

The  parotid  gland  is  composed  of  numerous  small 
granulations,  united  together  by  cellular  tissue,  and  by 
branches  of  blood-vesaets  and  nerves,  and  by  the  small 
)  of  its  excretory  duct.     Tiiia  duct  appears  much 
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larger  than  its  calibre  really  is ;  it  is  formed  of  two  coats^ 
the  external,  white,  fibi^us,  and  dense,  commences 
beyond  the  anterior  edge  of  the  gland,  and  ends  at 
the  buccinator  muscle ;  and  the  internal,  a  fine  delicate 
mucous  membrane,  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the 
mouth :  the  canal  is  larger  at  the  commencement  and 
at  the  buccinator  than  in  the  intervening  space,  or  at  the 
orifice  in  the  mouth. 

Divide  the  parotid  duct,  and  raise  off  the  gland  from 
the  masseter  muscle,  and  fVom  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
observing  at  the  same  time  its  several  deep-seated  con- 
nexions.  Next  clean  the  masseter  muscle  and  the  tem- 
poral aponeurosis. 

Masseter  is  thick  and  strong,  covers  the  ramus  and 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  consists  of  two  portions,  one  ante- 
rior, the  other  posterior ;  these  decussate  each  other ; 
the  anterior  arises  chiefly  tendinous  from  the  superior 
maxilla,  where  it  joins  the  malar  bone ;  also  from  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  latter,  the  fibres  pass  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  are  inserted  fleshy  into  the  outer 
surface  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  maxiUa.  The  poste- 
rior or  deep  portion  of  the  muscle  arises  chiefly  fleshy, 
from  the  edge  of  the  malar  bone  and  from  the  zygoma- 
tic arch,  as  far  back  as  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  fibres 
descend,  some  vertically,  others  obliquely  forwards,  and 
are  inserted  Chiefly  tendinous,  into  the  external  side  of 
the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  as  high  as  the  coronoid 
process.  Use,  if  both  portions  act  together,  they  will 
elevate  the  lower  jaw :  if  the  anterior  portion  act  alone, 
it  will  carry  the  jaw  forwards  and  upwards ;  and  if  the 
posterior  act  alone  it  will  move  it  backwards  and  up- 
wards. Thus  the  masseter  muscles  of  opposite  sides, 
by  the  alternate  action  of  their  different  portions,  are 
powerful  agents  in  mastication;  they  not  only  cause 
the  division  of  the  food  by  the  direct  elevation  and 
pressure  of  the  lower  maxilla  against  the  upper,  but 
they  can  also  triturate  it,  by  the  great  lateral  motion 
of  the  jaw  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting.  The 
masseter  is  covered  by  the  skin,  some  fibres  of  the  pla- 
(ysma,  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  its  excretory  duct, 
and  accompanying  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  the  zygo- 
matic muscles.     It  lies  on  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and 
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conceals  the  insertion  of  the  temporal,  and  the  origin  of 
the  buccinator,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  great 
quantity  of  fat ;  the  superficial  layer  covers  the  deep  one; 
except  a  small  portion  of  ^the  latter  near  the  articulation 
of  the  maxilla ;  strong  tendinous  septa  pass  from  the 
surface  of  this  muscle  through  its  substance,  and  adhere 
to  the  ramus  of  the  bone  beneath. 

Temporalis,  is  concealed  by  the  temporal  aponeu* 
rosis,  the  zygoma,  and  the  masseter.  The  aponeurosis 
is  very  strong  and  tense,  of  a  semicircular  form,  ad- 
hering by  its  superior  convex  border  to  the  semicircular 
ridge  on  the  side  of  the  cranium,  which  extends  from 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  as  far  back 
as  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  by  its 
inferior  straight  margin  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygo- 
ma ;  this  fascia  consists  of  two  laminae,  which  are  very 
distinct  inferiorly,  some  fat  being  interposed ;  the  fibres 
composing  the  external  layer  run  longitudinally,  those 
of  the  internal  irregularly.  The  temporal  aponeurosis 
confines  the  muscle  in  its  place,  and  gives  additional 
origin  to  its  fibres.  Separate  the  masseter  from  its  su- 
perior attachment,  divide  with  the  saw  the  zygoma  at 
either  end,  and  elevate  it  together  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  temporal  fascia ;  the  temporal  muscle  will  be  thus 
exposed.  It  arises  from  all  the  side  of  the  cranium  be-^ 
neath  the  semicircular  ridge  on  the  parietal  bone,  and 
from  all  the  temporal  fossa  and  fascia ;  the  fibres  there, 
fore  are  attached  internally  to  the  parietal,  frontal,'  and 
temporal  bones,  also  to  the  sphenoid  as  low  down  as  the 
crest  at  the  root  of  its  great  wing ;  anteriorly  to  the  ma- 
lar bone,  and  externally  to  the  inside  of  the  temporal 
fiEiscia,  and  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  fleshy  fibres 
all  descend  converging ;  the  middle  nearly  vertical ; 
the  anterior  with  a  little  obliquity  backwards ;  the  pos- 
terior,  which  are  very  long,  pass  nearly  horizontally 
forwards,  over  a  smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  zygo- 
ma, and  the  inferior  fibres,  which  arise  from  the  crest 
on  the  sphenoid  bone,  are  very  short,  and  pass  trans- 
versely outwards. 

Inserted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  it  surrounds  that  process,  and 
is  continued  along  its  fore  pai:t  as  far  as  the .  last  molar 
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branches  of  the  external  carotid  x  the  nerves  are 
branches  of  the  7th  and  5th  pair.  The  facial  artery, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  is  seen  wind- 
ing round  the  side  of  the  jaw,  anterior  to  the  masseier, 
and  running  in  a  contorted  course  towards  the  commis- 
sure of  the  lips,  and  thence  ascending  along  the  side  of 
the  nose  to  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye;  in  this 
course  it  sends  off  numerous  muscular  branches,  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  lips,  the  nasal  branches,  and 
terminates  in  the  angular  branch,  which  communicates 
with  the  ophthalmic  artery  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit.  The  fascial  artery  and  its  divisions  are  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  veins:  the  fascial  vein  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  jaw,  generally,  but  not  always,  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  one,  superficial,  joins  the 
external  jugular  vein,  the  other  passing  deeper  in  the 
neck,  joins  the  internal  jugular.  The  external  carotid 
artery,  which  is  seen  ascending  from  the  neck  into  the 
parotid  gland,  gives  off  numerous  branches  to  its  several 
lobules,  and  to  the  ear,  and  a  little  below  the  latter 
divides  into  the  transversalis  faciei,  temporalis  superfi- 
cialis  and  maxillaris  interna.  The  transverse  artery  of 
the  face  crosses  the  masseter  above,  sometimes  below 
the  parotid  duct,  and  divides  into  small  muscular 
branches,  some  of  which  communicate  with  the  facial 
and  infraorbital  arteries.  The  temporal  arteiy  ascends 
behind  the  articulation  of  the  maxilla  on  the  temporal 
aponeurosis,  and  soon  divides  into  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior branch ;  the  former  is  directed  towards  the  fore- 
head, supplies  the  integuments  and  muscles  there,  and 
communicates^  with  the  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthal- 
mic artery;  the  posterior  division  of  the  temporal  runs 
tortuously  upwards  and  backwards,  and  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  which  supply  the  integuments  and 
inosculate  with  the  occipital  and  posterior  auris  arte- 
ries. The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  the  largest 
branch  of  the  carotid ;  it  bends  in  behind  the  neck  of 
the  lower  jaw,  between  the  bone  and  the  internal  late- 
ral ligament,  then  runs  tortuously  between  the  ptery- 
goid muscles,  upwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  to  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  orbit,  where  it  sinks  into  the 
spheno-JQoiaxillary  fossa;  in  this  course  it  sends  off  the 
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middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater ^  the  inferior  dental, 
several  muscular  branches  to  the  temporal,  masseter, 
pterygoid,  and  buccinator  muscles,  and  terminates  by" 
dividing  into  the  nasal,  descending  palatine,  and  infroM 
orbital  arteries.  Veins  accompany  these  different  ar- 
teries, and  in  the  parotid  gland  we  find  the  temporal 
and  intermaxillary  veins  forming,  by  their  junction,  i% 
considerable  vessel  called  the  external  jugular  veih^> 
which  will  be  afterwards  seen  descending  superficially 
in  the  neck.  (For  the  particular  description  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  face^  see  the  Anatomy  of  the  Vas^ 
cular  System.) 

The  nerves  which  are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of 
the  face  are  branches  of  the  7th  and  5th  pair ;  those  of 
the  7th,  or  theportio  dura,  have  in  general  9l  transverse 
direction  from  behind  forwards,  are  i*emarkable  for 
their  plexiform  arrangement,  and  have  numerous  com- 
munications with  the  three  branches  of  the  5th,  which 
are  distributed  chiefly  in  a  vertical  direction  along  the 
anterior  part  of  the  face.  The  portio  dura  escapes  from 
the  temporal  bone  through  the  stylo-mastoid  hole,  turns 
forwards  into  the  parotid  gland,  in  which  it  divides  into 
two  large  branches,  which  subdivide  and  join  again  by 
several  filaments  forming  the  plexus,  named  pes  anse^ 
rinus,  or  parotidcean  plexus,  n-om  which  several  nerves 
proceed ;  some  ascend  obliquely  forwards  to  the  temple 
and  forehead,  others  pass  transversely  to  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  and  several  descend,  some  parallel,  and 
others  inferior,  to  the  side  of  the  loWer  maxilla. 

The  5th  pair  of  nerves  consists  of  three  portions,  viz. 
the  ophthalmic^  superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxil- 
lary ;  a  branch  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  met  with  in 
the  dissection  of  the  face.  The  frontal  nerve,  which  is 
a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  or  first  division  of  the  5th^ 
is  seen  escaping  from  the  orbit  by  the  superciliary 
notch  or  foramen ;  it  then  ascends  on  the  forehead,  dis- 
tributes its  branches  to  the  integuments  and  muscles, 
and  communicates  with  the  portio  dura.  The  infra- 
orbital  nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary, or  second  division  of  the  5th,  is  observed  passing 
out  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  behind  the  levator 
labii  superioris  alseque  nasi^  and  dividing  into  several 
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branches ;  the  most  of  these  pass  obliquely  downward^, 
and  communicate  freely  with  branches  of  the  7th  pair. 
Through  the  mental  foramen  the  mental  nerve  escapes : 
this  is  a  branch  oi  the  inferior  maxillary,  or  third  divi- 
sion of  the  5th  pair;  most  of  its  branches  ascend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  and  several  communicate  with 
the  portio  dura. — (For  the  more  particular  description 
of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  see  the  Anatomy  of  the  Ner- 
vous System.) 

The  mouth,  fauces,  and  palate,  are  the  parts  of  the 
face  next  in  order  to  be  examined ;  but  as  these  are 
connected  and  continuous  with  the  pharynx,  and  as 
this  organ  cannot  be  seen  until  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
have  been  removed,  the  student  had  better  postpone 
the  dissection  of  the  former  until  he  has  become  ac*- 
quainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  latter ;  we  shall  there- 
fore  proceed  next  to  the  dissection  of  the  neck. 


CHAP.  11. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE   NECK. 

SECTION  I. 

OF   THE   MUSCLES. 

Raise  the  shoulders  of  the  subject  by  blocks  placed 
beneath  them,  so  as  to  make  tense  the  muscles  in  this 
region;  divide  the  integuments  near  to,  and  in  aline 
with  the  clavicle,  also  along  the  side  of  the  jaw  from 
the  chin  to  the  mastoid  process ;  connect  these  incisions 
by  another  made  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  in  the 
middle  line  from  the  chin  to  the  sternum ;  dissect  off 
the  integuments  from  before  backwards,  in  an  oblique 
direction,  from  the  chin  towards  the  clavicle;  this 
should  be  done  cautiously,  to  avoid  injuring  the  platys- 
ma  or  fascia.  The  platysma  myoides  will  be  now  fully 
exposed,    and  the  stemo-mastoid   and  hyoid  muscles 
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futiallysD;  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  a  chain  of 
jnojectioDA  may  be  obserred,  which  can  also  be  felt 
daring  life,  viz.  a  little  below,  but  at  Borne  distance  be- 
hind the  chin,  is  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides;  inferior  to 
this  is  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  next  is  the 
cricoid,  below  which  the  commencement  of  the  trachea 
may  be  felt,  on  the  fore  part  of  which  the  soft  swelling 
of  the  Ibyroid  gland  can  be  discerned;  and  lastly,  the 
condnuation  of  the  trachea  descending  into  the  chest. 

Pi.ATVSMA-»iYoiD£a,  oT  latiBaimus  colli,  is  a  thin 
cotaneous  muscle,  in  many  Eubjects  weak,  and  e?en 
indistinct ;  its  figure  is  somewhat  square,  being  a  little 
longer  than  it  is  broad ;  it  arites  by  many  fine  fleshy 
fibres  from  the  cellular  membrane,  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles  ;  a  few  also  ad- 
here to  the  clavicle;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  in- 
wards, at  first  loosely,  afterwards  closely  connected  to 
each  other,  and  form  a  broad  thin  muscle,  covering 
the  side  of  the  neck,  inserted,  1st,  into  the  chin,  de- 
cussating there  with  fibres  from  the  opposite  side :  2d, 
the  fascia  along  the  aide  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  few 
into  the  bone ;  some  fibres  may  be  traced  high  on 
face,  and  seen  to  join  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  tho 
'iygoraatic  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles ;  and 
3d,  into  the  fascia,  which  covers  the  parotid,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  meatus  auditonus.  Use,  to  depress 
the  angle  of  the  lips  and  the  lower  jaw,  but  if  the 
month  be  closed  it  may  elevate  the  integuments  of  the 
neck ;  it  also  serves  to  compress  and  support  the  several 
muscles,  glands,  and  vessels  in  this  region.  The  pla- 
tysma  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  :  it  partly  conceals  the 
davicle,  the  sterno-masloid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid  mus. 
des  ;  also  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  the  sub-maxil- 
lary gland,  and  lower  part  of  the  parotid ;  also,  in  part, 
the  external  jugular  vein :  this  vein  commences  in  the 
parotid  gland,  descends  obliquely  outwards  over  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  where  it  lies  very  superficial, 
and  then  sinks  behind  the  clavicle,  and  joins  the  sub- 
clavian vein  or  some  of  its  branches.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  external  jugular  vein  is  accompanied  by  a 
laige  ner\'e,  superjicialis  colli,  a  branch  of  the  cervical 
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plexus  ascending  to  the   parotid  gland   and  external 
ear. 

This  vein  in  its  cburse  dot^  the  neck  receives  seve- 
ral cutaneous  veins,  and  iirequently  communicates  with 
the  internal  jugular :  it  presents  great  varieties  in  its 
size  and  course,  and  is  sometimes  even  wanting.  Su- 
perficial veins  may  also  in  general  he  marked  descend- 
ing along  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck;  they  arise, 
about  the  os  hyoides  and  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  descend  beneath  some  fibres  of  the  platysma 
along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  end 
in  the  internal  or  external  jugular,  or  in  the  venae  inno- 
minatse.  The  fibres  of  the  platysma  are  closely  con- 
nected to  a  layer  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  which 
in  some  subjects  is  very  strong,  and  in  some  situations 
aponeurotic;  this  is  the  superficial  cervical  fascia :  this 
fascia  extends  over  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
neck ;  is  continued  down  over  the  forepart  of  the  tho- 
rax, where  it  becomes  cellular  and  adipose ;  ascends  to 
the  jaw,  to  which  it  is  attached ;  expands  over  the  pa- 
rotid gland  and  adheres  to  the  cartilage  of  the  ear ;  in 
this  situation  its  strength  is  greatly  increased ;  towards^ 
the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  neck  it  becomes 
weak  like  cellular  membrane.  From  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  this  fascia  a  lamina  of  membrane  is  derived, 
which  passes  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle;  this 
is  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  has  some  important 
connexions,  which  may  be  examined  in  this  stage  of 
the  dissection:  the  deep  fascia  arises  from  the  super- 
ficial, along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  posterior  to  which  it  passes,  so  that  this  mus- 
cle is  enclosed  between  these  membranes ;  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  it  is  strong,  and  adheres  to  the  inter- 
clavicular ligament  and  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum. 
Some  loose  fatty  substance  is  here  interposed  between 
it  and  the  superficial  fascia :  as  the  deep  fascia  extenda 
upwards,  it  covers  and  adheres  to  the  sheath  of  the  cer- 
vical vessels,  and  arriving  at  the  space  between  the 
trapezius  and  mastoid  muscles,  it  becomes  weak  and 
cellular,  inferiorly  accompanying  the  great  vessels  be- 
Beath  the  clavicle,  and  superiorly  lost  on  the  branches 
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cervieal  plexus  of  nerves ;  at  the  superior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck  it  ainka  deep,  behind  (he  angle 
of  the  jaw,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  is  connected  to 
the  Btyloid  process  of  the  temporal  hone,  and  to  the 
Btylo- maxillary  ligament;  absorbent  glands,  the  lower 
part  of  the  parotid,  and  much  cellular  membrane  here 
lie  between  thes^  two  fascife.  In  this  situation  collec- 
tions of  matter  often  form,  the  result  of  cynanche  paro- 
tidsea,  orof  inflammation  of  some  of  the  lymphatic  glands: 
such  collections  are  productive  of  great  ijaconveaieoce, 
causing  such  stvelUng  and  tension  as  (o  interfere  with 
the  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  with  the  act  of  deglutition. 
The  cervical  fascise  bind  down  the  muscles  and  support 
the  vessels  and  glands  iu  this  region  ;  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  they  serve  to  protect  the  trachea  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  thorax  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  inspiration.  Dissect  off  the  platysma  and 
superficial  fascia,  and  examine  the  subjacent  mufcles. 

Sterno-Cleido  Mastoideus,  long  and  flat,  placed 
at  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  arises  by  a 
strong  flat  tendon  with  fleshy  fibres  posterior  to  it, 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum,  also  by  short  aponeurotic  and  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  edge  of  the  sternal  third, 
sometimes  half  of  the  clavicle  ;  a  small  triangular  space 
separates  these  two  origins,  through  which  small  ves- 
sels and  some  cellular  membrane  pass :  this  space  cor- 
I  the  Gtemo- clavicular  articulation, 
l^e  sternal  and  longer  portion  of  this  muscle  ascends 
liquely  backwards  and  outwards,  and  overlaps  the 
Lvicular,  which  ascends  vertically;  shout  the  middle 
of  the  neck  they  are  intimately  joined,  and  are  inserled 
by  a  thin,  broad  aponeurosis  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  into  the  external  third  of  the  su- 
perior transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  Use,  the 
sternal  portion  can  turn  the  face  and  head  towards  the 
opposite  side :  the  clavicular,  can  bend  the  head  and 
neck  to  its  own  side,  so  as  to  approximate  the  ear  and 
l^ioulder;  and  if  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  on 
side  act  together,  they  will  move  the  head  down- 
and  forwards, 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck  be  in  action, 
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SO  as  to  fix  the  vertebraB  and  heady  then  these  muscles 
may  assist  in  «till  fiarther  extending  the  neck,  and  car- 
rying the  head  backwards ;  this  appears  to  be  the  case 
in  tetanus.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  integu- 
ments, {datysma,  superficial  fascia,  external  jugvdar 
vein,  ascending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  of 
nerves,  and  by  a  small  portion  of  the  parotid  gland; 
it  conceals  part  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  of  the 
stemo-hyoid-thyroid,  omo-hyoid,  and  digastric  muscles, 
also  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  vessels  and  several 
glands ;  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  perforates  this  mus- 
cle a  little  above  its  centre,  and  near  its  posterior  sur- 
face ;  this  nerve  is  a  division  of  the  eighth  pair,  it  dis- 
tributes small  branches  to  the  mastoid  and  trapezius 
muscles,  and  joins  freely  with  the  cervical  plexus :  the 
spinal  accessory  does  not  always  perforate,  but  sometimes 
passes  posterior  to  the  mastoid  muscle. 

The  student  may  remark  that  the  two  stemo-mastoid 
muscles  bound  a  large  triangular  space  situated  on  the 
fore  part'^of  the  peck,  the  apex  at  the  sternum,  the  base 
at  the  jaw ;  this  is  divided  by  the  mesial  line  into  two 
lateral  portions,  which  are  named  the  anterior  lateral 
triangles  of  the  neck. 

Between  the  mastoid  and  the  trapezius  muscle  also, 
on  each  side,  a  large  triangular  space  is  enclosed,  the 
base  formed  by  the  clavicle,  the  apex  by  the  mastoid 
process ;  this  space  is  called  the  posterior  lateral  trian-f 
gle  of  the  neck.  Both  these  triangular  regions  may  be 
observed  to  be  subdivided  into  two  by  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle,  which  crosses  the  neck  obliquely  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  os-hyoides.  Thus  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line  four  triangular  spaces  may  be  noticed,  prin- 
cipally formed  by  the  trapezius,  stemo-mastoid,  and 
omo-hyoid  muscles;  these  triangles  are  distingubhed 
by  the  terms —  1.  posterior  inferior:  2.  posterior  supe- 
rior :  3.  anterior  inferior ;  and  4.  anterior  superior. 

The  student  should  examine  each  of  these  regions, 
and  consider  the  parts  situated  in  each.  These  spaces 
can  be  ascertained  during  life,  and  therefore  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  contents  of  each  may  be  of  prac- 
tical importance.  1.  The  posterior  inferior  triangle  is 
that  smali  space  behind  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
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*  ttBStoid  muscle,  between  the  clavicle  and  poBterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hjoid  muscle ;  in  this  space  we  find  the 
subclavian  artery,  vein,  and  brachial  plexaa  of  nerves; 
it  is  here  that  the  operation  of  tying  the  Bubclavian 
artery,  in  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  is  recommended  ta 
be  performed,  2,  The  posterior  superior  triangle  b 
above  the  omo-hyoid  and  between  the  mastoid  and 
trapezius  muscles ;  it  contains  the  cervical  plexus  of 
nerves,  several  lymphatic  glands,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  cellular  membrane,  3.  The  anterior  inferior  trian- 
gle ia  above  the  sternal  third  of  the  clavicle  between 
the  median  line  and  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid ; 
this  space  contains  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and 
accompanying  nervea,  covered  by  the  stemo-maetoid, 
hyoid,  and  thyroid  mnscles.  4.  The  anterior  superior 
triangle  is  between  the  stemo-maetoid  and  anterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscles ;  the  apex  is  formed  by 
the  decussation  of  these  muscles,  and  ia  opposite  the 
cricoid  cartilage ;  the  base  is,  superiorly,  marked  by 
the  digastric  muscle  and  lingual  nerve  ; — this  space  also 
contains  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  which  here  how- 
ever are  only  superficially  covered,  so  that  in  this  situ- 
ation the  operation  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  can  be 
more  easily  effected.  Divide  the  steme-mastoid  muS' 
cle  about  its  centre,  and  reflect  each  portion  towards 
its  attachment;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  behind 
and  between  the  stemo-masloid  muscles,  are  Been  the 
following : 

Sterno-Hyoideus  is  long,  flat  and  thin,  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and 
stemo-clavicniar  capsule ;  ascends  obliquely  inwards,  ap- 
proximating its  fellow  above,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  Use,  to 
depress  the  os  hyoides,  pharynx  and  larynx.  This  mus- 
cle ia  covered  by  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  by  the 
stemo-masloid  and  integuments ;  it  lies  on  the  sterno- 
thyroid, crico-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  and 
on  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  vessels ;  a  tendinous  line 
otlen  intersects  it  about  its  centre.  Cut  this  moscle 
across  and  reflect  each  portion  towards  its  attachments, 

A  we  see  the  following  pair  of  muscles : 
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Sterno-Thyroideus  is  broader  and  shorter  than 
the  last,  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ster- 
num and  cartilage  of  the  second  rib,  ascends  obliquely 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  ala 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Use,  to  depress  the  larynx. 
This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
hyoid  muscles,  and  by  the  skin ;  it  conceals  the  vena 
innominata  and  carotid  artery,  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
the  trachea ;  between  it  and  the  latter  there  is  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  cellular  membrane  which  contains 
several  veins  {inferior  thyroid  v.).  Several  filaments  of 
.the  descendens  noni  nerve  are  distributed  to  this  and 
to  the  former  muscle.  It  is  between  the  stemo-thyroid 
.muscles  that  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  performed, 
while  that  of  kryngotomy  is  between  the  sterno-hyoid 
muscles  and  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 

Omo-Htoideus  islong,  slender,  and  digastric,  arises 
broad  and  fleshy  from  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula 
behind  its  semilunar  notch,  from  the  ligament  covering 
that  notch,  sometimes  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  acromial  end  of 
the    clavicle ;    it    ascends    obliquely  forwards  a  little 
above  the  clavicle,  passes  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  where  it  is  generally  tendinous,  except  in  the 
very  young  subject ;  becoming  again  fleshy,  it  ascends 
nearly  vertical  along   the    outer  side  of  the  sterno- 
hyoid, and  is   inserted  fleshy  into  the   lower  border 
of  the  OS  hyoides  at  the  junction  of  its  body  and 
comu.     Usey  (the  muscle  of  one  side  cannot  act  in- 
dependent of  the  other,)  both  draw  the  os  hyoides, 
pharynx,  and  larynx,  downwards  and  backwards,  and  in 
deglutition  serve  to  urge  the  food  into  the  oesophagus. 
TW  origin  of  this  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  trapezius ; 
it  lies  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  levator  anguli 
scapulae,  and  between  the  serratus  magnus  and  supra- 
spinatus  muscles:   the  posterior  belly  is  covered  only 
by  the  integuments  and  fascia,  and  divides  the  great 
posterior  lateral  triangle  of  the  neck  into  an  inferior 
and  superior  part,  as  was  before  mentioned ;  this  por- 
tion of  the  omo-hyoid  can  frequently  be  distinguished 
in  the  living  neck.     The  tendon  crosses   the  carotid 
artery  and  jugular  vein,  and  is  covered  by  the  stemo- 
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mastoid^  which  can  thus  more  more  easily  on  this 
structure.  The  anterior  helly  and  insertion  are  co- 
vered hy  the  integuments  and  fascia,  and  this  portion 
of  the  muscle  divides  the  anterior  lateral  triangle  of  the 
neck  into  an  inferior  and  superior  part.  The  omo- 
hyoid crosses  over  the  scaleni  muscles,  the  brachial 
plexus,  phrenic,  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves, 
the  carotid  artery,  and  jugular  vein. 

Beneath  the  three  last  described  muscles,  and  lying 
on  the  trachea  and  sides  of  the  larynx,  is  a  large,  soft, 
red  inass  of  a  crescentic  shape,  the  concavity  directed 
upwards ;  this  is  the  thyroid  gland ;  it  is  in  general 
larger  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult  or  old,  and  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male ;  its  size,  however,  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals  even  of  the  same  sex 
and  age.     It  consists  of  two  large  pyramidal  portions, 
called  lateral  lobes j   connected  together  by  a  narrow 
slip,  the  middle  lobe ;  this  is  thin  and  flat,  and  closely 
connected  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rings  of  the 
trachea ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  plump  and  convex,  large 
below,  pointed  above,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  trachea . 
and  larynx,  and  extending  as  high  as  the  ala  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage;  the  left  lat*eral  lobe  rests  on  the  oeso- 
phagus,  and  both  right  and  left  overlap  the   carotid 
artery,  inferior  thyroid  vessels,   and  recurrent  nerve; 
they  are  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  hyoid,  thyroid, 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  by  the  platysma  and  skin; 
they  lie  on  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  on  the 
crico-thyroid  and  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
This  organ  is  soft  and  spongy,  the  cells  contain  a  yel- 
low, serous,  sometimes  an  oily  fluid ;  it  has  no  excre- 
tory duct,  although  it  is  supplied  by  four  large  arteries ; 
several  veins,  however,  issue  from  it,  particularly  from 
its  inferior  part.     The  middle  lobe  is  sometimes  defi- 
cient; in  some  cases  it  passes  behind  the  oesophagus, 
or  between  this  tube  and  the  trachea,  a  circumstance 
which  might  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
even  danger,  in  the  event  of  bronchocele  (chronic  en- 
largement of  this  gland)  occurring  in  one  in  whom  this 
malformation  existed.     A  narrow  slip  is  often  seen  to 
ascend  from  the  middle  lobe  as  high  as  the  os  hyoides. 
In  the  infant  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  is  connected 
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to  the  thymus  gland.  The  use  of  this  organ  is  not  fully 
ascertained.  Next  dissect  the  muscles  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck. 

DiGASTRicus,  placed  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  thick  and  fleshy  at  each  extremity,  round 
and  tendinous  in  the  centre,  arises  from  a  groove  in  the 
temporal  hone,  internal  to  the  mastoid  process,  descends 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  ends  in  a  round  ten- 
don which  perforates  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  is 
connected  to  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides  by  a  dense 
fascia,  sometimes  by  a  tendinous  ring  like  a  pully :  the 
tendon  is  then  reflected  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
soon  ends  in  the  anterior  fleshy  belly,  which  continu- 
ing forwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted  into  a  rough  de- 
pression on  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  jaw,  close 
to  the  symphysis.  Use,  to  depress  the  lower  jaw,  and 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  to  elevate  the  os  hyoides, 
tongue  and  larynx  ;  the  posterior  belly  can  also  draw 
these  backwards  and  upwards,  and  the  anterior  up- 
wards and  forwards,  so  that  this  muscle  can  exert  great 
.nfluence  in  deglutition;  it  can  also  draw  the  head 
backwards,  if  the  chin  be  fixed.  The  digastric  is 
covered  posteriorly  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and  spienius, 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  parotid,  more  anteriorly  by  a 
few  fibres  of  the  stylo-hyoideus  and  a  small  part  of-  the 
submaxillary  gland,  by  the  cervical  fascia,  platysma  and 
skin :  it  passes  across  the  styloid  muscles,  the  external 
and  internal  carotid  arteries,  the  8th,  9th  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves ;  also  the  origin  of  the  hyo-glossus  and 
insertion  of  the  mylo-hyoid.  In  the  position  in  which 
the  subject  is  placed  during  this  dissection,  this  muscle 
forms  the  inferior  or  convex  border  of  a  semicircular 
space,  the  superior  straight  edge  of  which  is  marked 
by  the  side  of  the  maxilla,  and  by  a  line  continued 
from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process :  this  digastric 
space  is  divided  by  the  stylo-maxilhry  ligament  into'  a 
posterior  and  anterior  part.  The  posterior  smaller  one 
contains  the  parotid  gland,  the  carotid  artery,  and  7th 
pair  of  nerves ;  and  deeper  than  these,  the  styloid  process 
and  origin  of  the  styloid  muscles,  also  the  internal-caro- 
tid, jugular  vein,  and  8th,  9th,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 
The  anterior  division  of  the  digastric  space  contains 
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the  submaxillary  gland,  the  facial  and  lingual  arteries  ; 
the  9th  and  gustatory  nerves,  several  small  muscles, 
which  connect  the  tongue  and  os  hyoides  to  the  chin, 
also  the  sublingual  gland,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  dissection.  The  student  should  ex- 
amine the  connexions  of  the  submaxillary  gland  before 
he  dissects  the  muscles  in  this  region. 

The  submaxillary  is  the  second  of  the  salivary  glands, 
of  an  oval  form  and  pale  colour,  surrounded  by  cellu- 
lar membrane  and  several  absorbent  glands,  covered 
by  the  sldn^  platysma  and  fascia,  bounded  posteriorly 
by  the  digastric  tendon,  externally  by  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  and  stylo-maxillary  ligament;  ante- 
riorly by  the  side  of  the  maxilla,  and  internally  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric;  it  rests  on  the  mylo- 
stylo-hyoid  and  hyo-glossus  muscles;  a  small  process 
of  the  gland  accompanies  its  excretory  duct,  turns 
round  the  posterior  edge  of  that  muscle,  and  lies  be- 
tween its  upper  surface  and  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth ;  this  process  frequently  joins  the  sublingual 
gland.  The  facial  artery  and  vein  pass  through  a 
deep  groove  in  this  gland.  The  duct  of  this  gland  is 
called  Whartonian  duct,  it  arises  by  numerous  fine  ra^- 
dicles  from  the  lobules  of  the  gland,  leaves  it  at  its  outer 
end,  winds  above  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  runs  for- 
wards  and  inwards  towards  the  fraenum  linguae,  by  the 
side  of  which  it  opens  into  the  mouth ;  the  orifice  can 
be  distinctly  seen  in  a  prominent  papilla,  which  appears 
when  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  raised:  this 
duct  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  is  thin  and 
transparent,  its  coats  are  weaker,  but  its  caliber  is 
larger  than  in  Steno's  duct-:  the  gustatory  nerve  accom- 
panies this  duct,  at  first  superior  but  afterwards  inferior 
to  it.  Detach  this  gland  from  the  mylo-hyoid,  turn 
it  outwards,  leaving  the  duct  and  deep  process  to  be 
further  examined  afterwards ;  separate  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  from  the  chin,  and  we  see  the  following 
muscle. 

Mylo-hyoideus,  triangular,  arises  from  the  oblique 
line  (the  myloid  ridge,)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  side 
of  the  maxilla,  which  line  descends  obliquely  from  be- 
neath the  last  molar  tooth  towards  the  chin ;  the  fibres 
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descend  obliquely  inwards  and  backwards  to  the  mesial 
line,  and  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  along  with  its  fellow,  into  a  middle  tendinous  line 
between  that  bone  and  the  chin.  Usey  to  elevate  the 
OS  hyoides  and  tongue,  so  as  to  press  the  latter  against 
the  palate.  This  muscle  was  covered  by  the  gland, 
and  by  the  digastric ;  it  lies  on  the  hyo-glossus,  stylo- 
glossus, and  genio-hyoid  muscles,  and  conceals  the 
whartonian  duct,  the  lingual  and  gustatory  nerves  and 
sublingual  gland.  Detach  this  muscle  from  the  as 
hyoides  and  from  its  fellow ;  in  the  middle  line  we  shall 
then  see  the  following  pair. 

Genio-hyoideus,  short  and  round,  arises  by  a  small 
tendon  on  the  inner  side  of  the  chin,  above  the  digastric, 
descends  obliquely  backwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  and 
fleshy  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides.  Use,  to  draw 
the  OS  hyoides  upwards  and  forwards,  to  push  the 
tongue  against  the  incisor  teeth,  or  protrude  it  from  the 
mouth  :  this  pair  of  muscles  lie  superior  to  the  digastric 
and  mylo-hyoid,  and  inferior  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus. 
Reflect  the  genio  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  towards  the 
lower  jaw,  we  thus  expose  superiorly  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  with  the  sublingual  glimd  attached  to  it, 
close  to  which  is  the  gustatory  nerve ;  inferior  to  this 
the  Whartonian  duct  is  seen,  and  nearer  to  the  os  hyoi- 
des is  the  lingual  nerve,  from  which  a  plexus  extends  to 
the  gustatory ;  the  hyo  and  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  the 
three  styloid  muscles  are  also  now  exposed.  The  sub^ 
lingual  is  the  third  and  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands, 
oblong,  placed  beneath  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  tongue,  covered  superiorly  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
to  which  it  adheres,  and  resting  iijiferiorly  on  the  mylo- 
hyoid, is  in  contact,  internally,  with  the  genio-glossus, 
and  is  connected  externally  to  the  deep  process  of 
the  submaxillary  gland.  This  gland  opens  by  several 
small  ducts,  some  of  which  join  the  Whartonian  canal, 
others  perforate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  tongue  and  inferior  canine,  and  bicuspis 
teeth  by  small  openings,  which  may  be  observed  on  a 
sort  of  crest  or  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  this 
situation.  The  three  salivary  glands,  though  generally 
separated  from  each  other,  yet  are  in  some  cases  so 
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joined  together  as  to  resemble  one  irregular  glandular 
mass,  the  parotid  being  united  to  the  submaxillary 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  latter  being 
connected  to  the  sublingual  around  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle. 

Hyo-glossus  is  flat  and  thin,  arises  from  the  comu 
and  part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  ascends  a  little 
outwards,  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue.  Use,  to 
render  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  convex  by  depressing 
its  side ;  it  may  also  elevate  the  os  hyoides  and  base  of 
the  tongue.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  mylo-hyoid 
in  part,  and  by  the  sublingual  gland  and  lingual  nerve ; 
it  lies  on  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  phar3mx,  the  lin- 
gaal  artery,  and  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

Gen lo- HYO-GLOSSUS  is  triangular,  arises  by  a  small 
tendon  from  an  eminence  inside  the  chin,  beneath  the 
frasnum  linguae ;  thence  the  fibres  radiate,  the  superior 
ascend  and  tnm  forwards  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
the  middle  also  ascend,  some  inclining  forwards,  others 
backwards;  the  inferior  and  posterior  pass  backwards 
find  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides. — Inserted 
into  the  mesial  line  of  the  tongue  from  the  apex  to  the 
base,  and  into  the  body  and  lesser  comu  of  the  os  hy- 
mdes.  Use,  the  posterior  fibres  can  draw  the  os  hy- 
oides towards  the  chin  and  push  the  tongue  forwards, 
the  anterior  cui  draw  back  the  tongue,  and  bend  its  tip 
down  towards  the  frsenum,  the  middle  portion  can  de- 
press the  middle  of  the  tongue  and  make  it  concave 
from  side  to  side ;  it  can  also  draw  it  forwards  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  opening  of  the  fauces.  This  muscle  is  there- 
fore used  in  mastication  and  deglutition,  also  in  the  arti- 
culation of  several  letters. 

The  several  muscles  last  described  cover  this  muscle 
externally ;  internally  it  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow. 

LiNGUALis  is  a  fasciculus  of  fibres  taking  a  longitu- 
dinal course  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  and  intermixing  with  the  mus- 
cles on  either  side,  so  that  it  appears  as  being  derived 
from  these  rather  than  as  a  distinct  muscle ;  the  fibres 
are  attached  through  their  whole  length,  and  are  mixed 
with  a  soft  fatty  snbstance ;  anteriorly  they  are  broader 
and   more    distinct;    they    are  situated  between  the 
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genio-hyo-gloBsus  internally,  and  the  hyo  and  stylo^ 
glossi  externally.  Use,  to  shorten  the  tongue,  and 
bend  the  tip  downwards  and  to  one  side.  Extemsd 
to  the  muscles  now  described,  we  see  the  three  styloid 
muscles. 

Stylo-Hyoideus  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
styloid  process  near  its  base,  descends  obliquely  for- 
wards parallel  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric, 
whose  tendon  generally  perforates  this  muscle,  inserted 
into  the  cornu  and  body  of  the  os  hyoides  and  into  the 
fascia,  which  connects  the  digastric  tendon  to  this  bone. 
Use,  to  co-operate  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  digas- 
tric, in  raising  ^and  drawing  back  the  os  hyoides  and 
tongue.  This  muscle  is  nearly  superficial,  but  at  first 
is  covered  by  the  parotid ;  the  digastric  lies  to  its  ex- 
ternal side,  and  the  external  carotid  artery  to  its  in- 
ternal :  this  vessel  is  posterior  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle,  but  anterior  to  its  origin  ;  a  ligament  often  ac- 
companies the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  from  the  styloid 
process  to  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides ;  it  is  nai&ed  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  is  sometimes  ossified.  Raise 
the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  and  we  see  the  remaining 
styloid  muscles. 

Stylo-Glossus  arises  tendinous  and  narrow  from 
the  styloid  process  near  its  point,  and  from  the  stylo- 
maxillary  ligament;  descends  obliquely  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue :  its 
fibres  overlap  and  unite  with  those  of  the  hyo-glossus, 
and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  tip. —  Use,  to  draw  the 
tongue  backwards,  and  to  one  side,  and  to  raise  the  tip 
behind  the  upper  incisor  teeth.  It  is  covered  by  the  sub- 
maxillary and  lingual  glands,  by  the  gustatory  nen^e  and 
mucous  membrane. 

Stylo-Pharyngeus,  long  and  narrow,  arises  from 
the  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  de- 
scends inwards  and  backwards,  passes  between  the  su- 
perior and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  with 
which  it  mixes ;  is  inserted  with  these  into  the  side  of 
the  pharynx,  also  into  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  and 
thyroid  cartilage.  Use,  to  elevate,  dilate,  and  draw 
forward  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  receive  the  food  from  the 
tongue.     It  is  covered  by  the  stylo-hyoid^  middle  con.- 
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strictor  and  external  carotid,  and  it  lies  on  the  superior 
constrictor,  internal  carotid,  sympathetic  and  par  vagum; 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  winds  round  it. 


SECTION  II. 

DISSECTIOV    OF    THE   VESSELS    AND    XERVES   OF  THE 

NECK. 

The  arteries  'vt^hich  are  met  with  in  dissecting  the 
neck  are  the  carotid  and  subclavian  of  each  side,  and 
their  several  branches ;  the  veins  are  the  external  and 
internal  jugular  and  subclavian;  the  nerves  are  the 
gustatory  branch'of  the  5th,  the  8th,  and  the  9th  pair, 
the  sympathetic  and  the  anterior  branches  of  the  eight 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  spinal  nerves.  The  right  caro- 
tid artery  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  behind 
the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation ;  the  left  carotid 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ; 
in  other  respects  these  arteries  are  similar;  both  as- 
cend by  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  surrounded 
by  a  sheath  of  cellular  membrane,  on  the  fore  part  of 
which  are  seen  the  branches  of  the  descendens  nonl 
nerve;  behind  the  sheath  lies  the  sympathetic,  and 
within  it  are  the  jugular  veins,  lying  to  the  outside  of 
the  artery  and  the  par  vagum  nerve,  between,  and  ra-' 
ther  behind  both  these  vessels  \  opposite  the  os  hyoides 
each  carotid  divides  into  two  branches,  viz.  the  internal 
and  external ;  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  the  larger 
branch,  lies  deeper  in  the  neck,  and  more  external ;  it 
ascends  along  the  fore  part  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  enters  this 
cavity,  through  the  foramen  caroticum  in  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  distributed  to  the  brain.  The  external 
carotid  artery  ascends  towards  the  parotid  gland,  being 
crossed  by  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and 
by  the  lingual  and  portio  dura  nerves ;  in  this  course  it 
^ves  off  several  branches,  viz.  the  superior  thyroid,  lin- 
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gual,  labial  or  facial,  auricular,  occipital,  pharyngeal, 
transverse  facial^  internal  maxillary,  and  temporal. 

The  subclavian  arteries  are  situated  at  the  inferior 
and  lateral  part  of  the  neck ;  the  right  arises  from  the 
arteria  innominata,  the  left  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta;  each  subclavian  artery  passes  up- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  anterior  scalenus,  behind 
which  it  passes ;  it  then  turns  downwards  and  outwards 
behind  the  clavicle,  and  over  the  first  rib  into  the  axilla ; 
the  di£ference  in  the  origin  causes  an  important  differ- 
ence in  the  situation  and  connexions  of  the  right  and 
left  subclavian  in  the  early  part  of  their  course,  the 
right  being  shorter  and  nearly  transverse,  lies  higher  in 
the  neck,  and  more  superficial  than  the  left,  which  arises 
deep  in  the  thorax,  out  of  which  it  ascends  perpendi- 
culaily  before  it  turns  outwards  to  pass  betwejen  the 
scaleni;  after  this  point,  these  vessels  are  similar  in 
every  respect ;  each  gives  off  the  foUovidng  branches,  viz. 
arteria  vertebralis,  mammaria  interna,  axis  thyroidea, 
cervicalis  profunda,  and  intercostalis  superior. 

The  external  jugular  vein  has  been  already  noticed  ; 
the  internal  jugular  vein  of  each  side  commences  at  the 
termination  of  the  lateral  sinus  in  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius^  descends  along  the  outer  side,  first,  of  the 
internal,  and  afterwards  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
and  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck  joins  the  subclavian 
vein,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  extremity, 
and  accompanies  the  subclavian  artery ;  the  junction  of 
each  jugular  and  subclavian,  which  is  posterior  to  the 
sternal  end  of  each  clavicle,  forms  the  right  and  left 
venae  innominatse ;  these  veins  enter  the  chest,  and 
uniting,  commence  the  superior  vena  cava,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  thorax. — For  the  ihore 
particular  description  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  see  the 
anatomy  of  the  vascular  system. 

The  gustatory  nerve  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary,  or  third  division  of  the  fifth  pair ;  it 
is  seen,  on  dividing  the  mylo-hyoid,  taking  an  arched 
course  parallel  to  the  stylo- glossus  muscle,  from  within 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  towards  the  tip  and  side  of  the 
tongue ;  it  accompanies  the  Whartonian  duct,  and  rises 
above  the  sublingual  gland,  between  it  and  the  tongue ; 
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it  gives  branches  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
glands^  and  terminates  in  fine  filaments,  which  are  lost 
in  the  papillsB  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  covering 
the  sides  and  tip  of  the  ton^e.  The  chorda  tympani 
joins  it  near  the  condyle,  and  parts  from  it  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  lower  maxilla;  this  delicate  nerve  then 
swells  into  a  small  ganglion,  whose  branches  pass  into 
the  submaxillary  gland.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  leave 
the  cranium  by  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  anterior 
to  the  jugular  vein;  it  immediately  separates  into  its 
three  portions,  the  internal  or  glosso-pharyngeal,  the 
external  or  spinal  accessory,  and  the  middle  or  par 
vagum.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  connected  to  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  its  name  denotes  its  destina- 
tion ;  the  arch  which  it  forms,  as  it  runs  to  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  is  inferior  to  and  deeper  in  the  neck  than 
the  gustatory  nerve.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  sepa- 
rates from  the  par  vag^m,  and  in  general  winds  round 
behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  perforates  the  stemo« 
mastoid  muscle,  as  was  before  mentioned,  and  distri- 
butes its  branches  to  it  and  to  the  trapezius;  several  of 
these  also  communicate  with  the  cervical  plexus,  and 
descend  to  the  acromion.  The  par  vagum,  or  pneumO" 
gastric^  descends  along  the  neck,  between,  and  rather 
behind  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  and  enclosed 
in  their  sheath ;  it  then  passes  through  the  thorax,  and 
terminates  on  the  stomach.  The  cervical  portion  only 
of  this  nerve  is  to  be  observed  at  present :  from  it  arise 
several  branches,  viz.  communicating  branches  to  join 
the  sympathetic  and  lingual;  pharyngeal  branches  to 
the  side  of  the  pharynx;  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
which  takes  an  arched  course  behind  the  great  vessels 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  distributed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx ;  and  small  cardiac  branches,  which 
join  similarly  named  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
At  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  on  each  side  of  the 
trachea,  a  large  nerve,  the  inferior  laryngeal  or  recur^ 
rent  nerve,  is  seen ;  this  is  also  a  branch  c)f  the  par 
vagum.  On  the  right  side,  this  nerve  arises  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  turns  round  the  subclavian  ar« 
tery,  and  passing  behind  it  and  the  carotid,  pursues  its 
course  upwards  and  inwards  behind  the  thyroid  gland, 
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to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  larynx ;  on  the  Ufl 
side  the  recurrent  nerve  arises  in  the  thorax^  opposite 
the  lower  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  under  which  it 
passes,  and  then  attaching  itself  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
dBSophagus,  ascends  to  the  larynx,  to  the  muscles  of 
which  it  is  distributed  like  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
At  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  enter  the  thorax;  that  of  the  right  side  passes 
anterior  to  the  subclavian  artery,  crossing  it  at  a 
right  angle ;  that  of  the  left  side  descends  anterior  but 
parallel  to  the  left  subclavian  artery.  The  ninth  pair, 
or  lingual  nerve,  leaves  the  cranium  by  the  anterior 
condyloid  hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  descends  forwards 
^md  inwards,  nearly  parallel  to  the  digastric  muscle, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue;  the 
arch  which  the  course  of  this  nerve  describes  is  parallel, 
but  inferior  to  that  of  the  gustatory.  From  the  con* 
vexity  of  this  arch  a  long  branch  arises,  the  descendens 
noni ;  this  descends  along  the  fore  part  of  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  artery,  communicates  with  the  2d  and  dd 
cervical  nerves  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  is 
dbtributed  to  the  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles : 
in  some  cases  this  nerve  descends  within  the  sheath 
behind  the  vein.  The  sympathetic  nerve  may  be  found 
descending  along  the  vertebrae  posterior  to  the  carotid 
artery :  this  nerve  commences  at  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium in  a  long,  oval,  red  swelling,  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  which  extends  as  low  as  the  third  cervical 
vertebra ;  from  this  the  nerve  becoming  very  small,  de- 
scends almost  vertically,  and  in  general  opposite  the 
fifbh  cervical  vertebra,  it  forms  a  second  swelling,  called 
the  middle  cervical  ganglion ;  from  this,  the  small  ner- 
vous cord  continues  its  course  down  the  neck,  and 
opposite  the  7th  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the 
first  rib,  it  expands  into  a  large  irregular  swelling ,  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion,  from  the  lower  part  of  which 
the  nerve  descends  into  the  thorax.  (For  the  particu- 
lar description  of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  as 
Well  as  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  met  with  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  neck,  see  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem,) On  the  side  of  the  neck  are  seen  numerous 
branches  of  the  cervical  spinal  nerves ;  there  are  eight 
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pair  of  cervical  nerves ;  the  1st,  or  sub-occipital,  is  very 
small ;  the  8th  is  very  large ;  the  1st  leaves  the  spinal 
canal  between  the  occipitsd  bone  and  the  atlas  ;  and  the 
8th  between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra : 
these  cervical  nerves  all  divide  into  a  posterior  and  an« 
terior  branch,  the  former  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
and  integuments  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  give  origin  to  several  branches,  which 
again  nnite  with  each  other,  and  constitute  the  cervical 
plexus ;  this  plexus  is  between  the  mastoid  and  trape- 
zius muscles ;  it  sends  off  several  branches,  which  are 
entangled  with  much  cellular  membrane  and  several 
absorbent  glands ;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  four 
inferior  cervical  nerves  with  that  of  the  first  dorsal, 
unite  and  form  the  brachial  plexus ;  this  is  situated  at 
the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  and  accompa- 
nies the  subclavian  artery  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the 
axilla,  in  which  region  the  plexus  divides  into  several 
branches  to  supply  the  upper  extremity  and  the  mus- 
cles on  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  In  the  inferior  and 
lateral  part'  of  the  neck,  on  each  side,  the  phrenic  nerve 
is  also  seen ;  this  arises  by  several  fine  filaments  from 
the  Sdy  4th,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves ;  the  phrenic  nerve 
descends  obliquely  inwards  along  the  anterior  scalenus 
muscle,  enters  the  thorax  between  the  subclavian  vein 
and  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the  diaphragm.  Pre- 
vious to  examining  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  the 
student  should  study  the  anatomy  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  larynx. 


SECTION  III. 


DISSECTIOK    OF    THE    MOUTH,    PHARYNX,    AND 

LARYNX. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  exposed  by  divid- 
ing the  commissure  of  the  lips  and  the  cheek  of  one 
side,  and  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  side  of  the 
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to  the  thymus  gland.  The  use  of  this  organ  is  not  fully 
ascertained.  Next  dissect  the  muscles  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck. 

DiGASTRicus,  placed  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  thick  and  fleshy  at  each  extremity,  round 
and  tendinous  in  the  centre,  arises  from  a  groove  in  the 
temporal  hone,  internal  to  the  mastoid  process,  descends 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  ends  in  a  round  ten- 
don which  perforates  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  is 
connected  to  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides  by  a  dense 
fascia,  sometimes  by  a  tendinous  ring  like  a  pully :  the 
tendon  Is  then  reflected  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
soon  ends  in  the  anterior  fleshy  belly,  which  continu- 
ing forwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted  into  a  rough  de- 
pression on  theanner  side  of  the  base  of  the  jaw,  close 
to  the  symphysis.  Use,  to  depress  the  lower  jaw,  and 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  to  elevate  the  os  hyoides, 
tongue  and  larynx  ;  the  posterior  belly  can  also  draw 
these  backwards  and  upwards,  and  the  anterior  up- 
wards and  forwards,  so  that  this  muscle  can  exert  great 
.nfluence  in  deglutition;  it  can  also  draw  the  head 
backwards,  if  the  chin  be  fixed.  The  digastric  is 
covered  posteriorly  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and  splenius, 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  parotid,  more  anteriorly  by  a 
few  fibres  of  the  stylo-hyoideus  and  a  small  part  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  by  the  cervical  fascia,  platysma  and 
skin :  it  passes  across  the  styloid  muscles,  the  external 
and  internal  carotid  arteries,  the  8th,  9th  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves ;  also  the  origin  of  the  hyo-glossus  and 
insertion  of  the  mylo-hyoid.  In  the  position  in  which 
the  subject  is  placed  during  this  dissection,  this  muscle 
forms  the  inferior  or  convex  border  of  a  semicircular 
space,  the  superior  straight  edge  of  which  is  marked 
by  the  side  of  the  maxilla,  and  by  a  line  continued 
from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process :  this  digastric 
space  is  divided  by  the  stylo-maxilhry  ligament  into  a 
posterior  and  anterior  part.  The  posterior  smaller  one 
contains  the  parotid  gland,  the  carotid  artery,  and  7th 
pair  of  nerves ;  and  deeper  than  these,  the  styloid  process 
and  origin  of  the  styloid  muscles,  also  the  internal-caro- 
tid, jugular  vein,  and  8th,  9th,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 
The  anterior  division  of  the  digastric  space  contains 
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the  submaxillary  gland,  the  facial  and  lingual  arteries  ; 
the  9th  and  gustatory  nerves,  several  small  muscles, 
which  connect  the  tongue  and  os  hyoides  to  the  chin, 
also  the  sublingual  gland,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  dissection.  The  student  should  ex- 
amine the  connexions  of  the  submaxillary  gland  before 
he  dissects  the  muscles  in  this  region. 

The  submaxillary  is  the  second  of  the  salivary  glands, 
of  an  oval  form  and  pale  colour,  surrounded  by  cellu- 
lar membrane  and  several  absorbent  glands,  covered 
by  the  skin,  platysma  and  fascia,  bounded  posteriorly 
by  the  digastric  tendon,  externally  by  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  and  stylo-maxillary  ligament;  ante- 
riorly by  the  side  of  the  maxilla,  and  internally  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric;  it  rests  on  the  mylo- 
stylo-hyoid  and  hyo-glossus  muscles;  a  small  process 
of  the  gland  accompanies  its  excretory  duct,  turns 
round  the  posterior  edge  of  that  muscle,  and  lies  be- 
tween its  upper  surface  and  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth ;  this  process  frequently  joins  the  sublingual 
£Cland.  The  facial  artery  and  vein  pass  throusrh  a 
deep  groove  in  this  gland:  The  duct  of  this  gli^d  is 
called  Whartonian  duct,  it  arises  by  numerous  fine  ra^ 
dicles  from  the  lobules  of  the  gland,  leaves  it  at  its  outer 
end,  winds  above  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  runs  for- 
wards  and  inwards  towards  the  frsenum  linguae,  by  the 
side  of  which  it  opens  into  the  mouth ;  the  orifice  can 
be  distinctly  seen  in  a  prominent  papilla,  which  appears 
when  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  raised:  this 
duct  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  is  thin  and 
transparent,  its  coats  are  weaker,  but  its  caliber  is 
larger  than  in  Steno's  duct*:  the  gustatory  nerve  accom- 
panies this  duct,  at  first  superior  but  afterwards  inferior 
to  it.  Detach  this  gland  from  the  mylo-hyoid,  turn 
it  outwards,  leaving  the  duct  and  deep  process  to  be 
further  examined  afterwards ;  separate  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  from  the  chin,  and  we  see  the  following 
muscle. 

Mylo-hyoideus,  triangular,  arises  from  the  oblique 
line  (the  myloid  ridge,)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  side 
of  the  maxilla,  which  line  descends  obliquely  from  be- 
neath the  last  molar  tooth  towards  the  chin ;  the  fibres 
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descend  obliquely  inwards  and  backwards  to  the  mesial 
line,  and  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  along  with  its  fellow,  into  a  middle  tendinous  line 
between  that  bone  and  the  chin.  Use,  to  elevate  the 
OS  hyoides  and  tongue,  so  as  to  press  the  latter  against 
the  palate.  This  muscle  was  covered  by  the  gland, 
and  by  the  digastric ;  it  lies  on  the  hyo-glossus,  stylo- 
glossus, and  genio-hyoid  muscles,  and  conceals  the 
whartonian  dilct,  the  lingual  and  gustatory  nerves  and 
sublingual  gland.  Detach  this  muscle  from  the  as 
hyoides  and  from  its  fellow ;  in  the  middle  line  we  shall 
then  see  the  following  pair. 

Genio-hyoideus,  short  and  round,  arises  by  a  small 
tendon  on  the  inner  side  of  the  chin,  above  the  digastric, 
descends  obliquely  backwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  and 
fleshy  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides.  Use,  to  draw 
the  OS  hyoides  upwards  and  forwards,  to  push  the 
tongue  against  the  incisor  teeth,  or  protrude  it  from  the 
mouth  :  this  pair  of  muscles  lie  superior  to  the  digastric 
and  mylo-hyoid,  and  inferior  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus. 
Reflect  the  genio  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  towards  the 
lower  jaw,  we  thus  expose  superiorly  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  with  the  sublingual  gland  attached  to  it, 
close  to  which  is  the  gustatory  nerve ;  inferior  to  this 
the  Whartonian  duct  is  seen,  and  nearer  to  the  os  hyoi- 
des is  the  lingual  nerve,  from  which  a  plexus  extends  to 
the  gustatory ;  the  hyo  and  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  the 
three  styloid  muscles  are  also  now  exposed.  The  sub- 
lingual is  the  third  and  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands, 
oblong,  placed  beneath  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  tongue,  covered  superiorly  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
to  which  it  adheres,  and  resting  ii;iferiorly  on  the  mylo- 
hyoid, is  in  contact,  internally,  with  the  genio-glossus, 
and  is  connected  externally  to  the  deep  process  of 
the  submaxillary  gland.  This  gland  opens  by  several 
small  ducts,  some  of  which  join  the  Whartonian  canal, 
others  perforate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  tongue  and  inferior  canine,  and  bicuspis 
teeth  by  small  openings,  which  may  be  observed  on  a 
sort  of  crest  or  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  this 
situation.  The  three  salivary  glands,  though  generally 
separated  from  each  other,  yet  are  in  some  cases  so 
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joined  together  as  to  resemble  one  irregular  glandular 
masSy  the  parotid  being  united  to  tbe  submaxillary 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  latter  being 
ccmnected  to  the  sublingual  around  the  mylo-hjoid 
muscle. 

Hyo-glossus  is  flat  and  thin,  arises  from  the  comu 
and  part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  ascends  a  little 
outwards,  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue.  Use,  to 
render  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  convex  by  depressing 
its  side ;  it  may  also  elevate  the  os  hyoides  and  base  of 
the  tongue.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  mylo-hyoid 
in  part,  and  by  the  sublingual  gland  and  lingual  nerve ; 
it  lies  on  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  the  lin- 
gual artery,  and  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

Genio-hyo-glossus  is  triangular,  arises  by  a  small 
tendon  from  an  eminence  inside  the  chin,  beneath  the 
fraenum  linguae ;  thence  the  fibres  radiate,  the  superior 
ascend  and  turn  forwards  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
the  middle  also  ascend,  some  inclining  forwards,  others 
backwards;  the  inferior  and  posterior  pass  backwards 
and  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides. — Inserted 
into  the  mesial  line  of  the  tongue  from  the  apex  to  the 
base,  and  into  the  body  and  lesser  comu  of  the  os  hy- 
oides. UsCy  the  posterior  fibres  can  draw  the  os  hy- 
oides towards  the  chin  and  push  the  tongue  forwards, 
the  anterior  c^n  draw  back  the  tongue,  and  bend  its  tip 
down  towards  the  frsenum,  the  middle  portion  can  de- 
press the  middle  of  the  tongue  and  make  it  concave 
from  side  to  side ;  it  can  also  draw  it  forwards  so  as  to 
enlai^  the  opening  of  the  fauces.  This  muscle  is  there- 
fore used  in  mastication  and  deglutition,  also  in  the  arti- 
culation of  several  letters. 

The  several  muscles  last  described  cover  this  muscle 
externally  ;  internally  it  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow. 

LiNGUALis  is  a  fasciculus  of  fibres  taking  a  longitu- 
dinal course  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  and  intermixing  with  the  mus- 
cles on  either  side,  so  that  it  appears  as  being  derived 
from  these  rather  than  as  a  distinct  muscle ;  the  fibres 
&re  attached  through  their  whole  length,  and  are  mixed 
with  a  soft  fatty  substance ;  anteriorly  they  are  broader 
and   more    distinct;    they    are  situated  between  the 
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genio-hyo-glo8sus  internally^  and  the  hyo  and  stylci^ 
glossi  externally.  Use,  to  shorten  the  tongue,  and 
bend  the  tip  downwards  and  to  one  side.  External 
to  the  muscles  now  described,  we  see  the  three  styloid 
muscles. 

Stylo-Hyoideus  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
styloid  process  near  its  base,  descends  obliquely  for- 
wards parallel  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric, 
whose  tendon  generally  perA)rates  this  muscle,  inserted 
into  the  comu  and  body  of  the  os  hyoides  and  into  the 
fascia,  which  connects  the  digastric  tendon  to  this  bone. 
Use,  to  co-operate  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  digas- 
tric, in  raising  and  drawing  back  the  os  hyoides  and 
tongue.  This  muscle  is  nearly  superficial,  but  at  first 
is  covered  by  the  parotid ;  the  digastric  lies  to  its  ex- 
ternal side,  and  the  external  carotid  artery  to  its  in- 
ternal :  this  vessel  is  posterior  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle,  but  anterior  to  its  origin  ;  a  ligament  often  ac- 
companies the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  from  the  styloid 
process  to  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides ;  it  is  nai&ed  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  is  sometimes  ossified.  Raise 
the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  and  we  see  the  remaining 
styloid  muscles. 

Stylo-Glossus  arises  tendinous  and  narrow  from 
the  styloid  process  near  its  point,  and  from  the  stylo- 
maxillary  ligament;  descends  obliquely  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue :  its 
fibres  overlap  and  unite  with  those  of  the  hyo-glossus, 
and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  tip. —  Use,  to  draw  the 
tongue  backwards,  and  to  one  side,  and  to  raise  the  tip 
behind  the  upper  incisor  teeth.  It  is  covered  by  the  sub- 
maxillary and  lingual  glands,  by  the  gustatory  nerve  and 
mucous  membrane. 

Stylo-Pharyngeus,  long  and  narrow,  arises  from 
the  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  de- 
scends inwards  and  backwards,  passes  between  the  su- 
perior and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  with 
which  it  mixes ;  is  inserted  with  these  into  the  side  of 
the  pharynx,  also  into  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides  and 
thyroid  cartilage.  Use,  to  elevate,  dilate,  and  draw 
forward  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  receive  the  food  from  the 
tongue.     It  is  covered  by  the  stylo-hyoid^  middle  coa« 
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strictor  and  external  carotid,  and  it  lies  on  the  superior 
constrictor,  internal  carotid,  sympathetic  and  par  vagum; 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  winds  round  it. 


SECTION  II. 

DlSSECTIOir    OP    THE    VESSELS    AND    NERVES    OF  THE 

NECK. 

TaE  arteries  \^hich  are  met  with  in  dissecting  the 
neck  are  the  carotid  and  subclavian  of  each  side,  and 
their  several  branches ;  the  veins  are  the  external  and 
internal  jugular  and  subclavian;  the  nerves  are  the 
gustatory  branch'of  the  5th,  the  8th,  and  the  9th  pair, 
the  sympathetic  and  the  anterior  branches  of  the  eight 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  spinal  nerves.  The  right  caro- 
tid  artery  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  behind 
the  right  sterno- clavicular  articulation ;  the  left  carotid 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ; 
in  other  respects  these  arteries  are  similar;  both  as- 
cend by  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  surrounded 
by  a  sheath  of  cellular  membrane,  on  the  fore  part  of 
which  are  seen  the  branches  of  the  descendens  noni 
nerve;  behind  the  sheath  lies  the  sympathetic,  and 
within  it  are  the  jugular  veins,  lying  to  the  outside  of 
the  artery  and  the  par  vagum  nerve,  between,  and  ra- 
ther behind  both  these  vessels  \  opposite  the  os  hyoides 
each  carotid  divides  into  two  brandies,  viz.  the  internal 
and  external ;  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  the  larger 
branch,  lies  deeper  in  the  neck,  and  more  external ;  it 
ascends  along  the  fore  part  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  enters  this 
cavity,  through  the  foramen  caroticum  in  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  distributed  to  the  brain.  The  external 
carotid  artery  ascends  towards  the  parotid  gland,  being 
crossed  by  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and 
by  the  lingual  and  portio  dura  nerves ;  in  this  course  it 
^ves  off  several  branches,  viz.  the  superior  thyroid,  lin- 
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gual,  labial  or  facial,  auricular,  occipital,  pharyngeal, 
transverse  facial^  internal  maxillary,  and  temporal. 

The  subclavian  arteries  are  situated  at  the  inferior 
and  lateral  part  of  the  neck ;  the  right  arises  from  the 
arteria  innominata,  the  left  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta;  each  subclavian  artery  passes  up- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  anterior  scalenus,  behind 
which  it  passes ;  it  then  turns  downwards  and  outwards 
behind  the  clavicle,  and  over  the  first  rib  into  the  axilla ; 
the  difference  in  the  origin  causes  an  important  dififer- 
ence  in  the  situation  and  connexions  of  the  right  and 
left  subclavian  in  the  early  part  of  their  course,  the 
right  being  shorter  and  nearly  transverse,  lies  higher  in 
the  neck,  and  more  superficial  than  the  left,  which  arises 
deep  in  the  thorax,  out  of  which  it  ascends  perpendi- 
culaily  before  it  turns  outwards  to  pass  betwe^en  the 
scaleni;  after  this  point,  these  vessels  are  similar  in 
every  respect ;  each  gives  off  the  following  branches,  viz. 
arteria  vertebralis,  mammaria  interna,  axis  thyroidea, 
cervicalis  profunda,  and  intercostalis  superior. 

The  external  jugular  vein  has  been  already  noticed ; 
the  internal  jugular  vein  of  each  side  commences  at  the  . 
termination  of  the  lateral  sinus  in  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius,  descends  along  the  outer  side,  first,  of  the 
internal,  and  afterwards  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
and  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck  joins  the  subclavian 
vein,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  extremity, 
and  accompanies  the  subclavian  artery ;  the  junction  of 
each  jugular  and  subclavian,  which  is  posterior  to  the 
sternal  end  of  each  clavicle,  forms  the  right  and  left 
venae  innominatae;  these  veins  enter  the  chest,  and 
imiting,  commence  the  superior  vena  cava,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  thorax. — For  the  ihore 
particular  description  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  see  the 
anatomy  of  the  vascular  system. 

The  gustatory  nerve  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary,  or  third  division  of  the  fifth  pair ;  it 
is  seen,  on  dividing  the  mylo-hyoid,  taking  an  arched 
course  parallel  to  the  stylo- glossus  muscle,  from  vnthin 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  towards  the  tip  and  side  of  the 
tongue ;  it  accompanies  the  Whartonian  dact,  and  rises 
above  the  sublingual  gland^  between  it  and  the  tongue ; 
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it  gives  branches  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
glands,  and  terminates  in  fine  filaments,  which  are  lost 
in  the  papillaB  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  covering 
the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  chorda  tympani 
joins  it  near  the  condyle,  and  parts  from  it  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  lower  maxilla;  this  delicate  nerve  then 
swells  into  a  small  ganglion,  whose  branches  pass  into 
the  submaxillary  gland.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  leave 
the  cranium  by  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  anterior 
to  the  jugular  vein;  it  immediately  separates  into  its 
three  portions,  the  internal  or  glosso-pharyngeal,  the 
external  or  spinal  accessory,  and  the  middle  or  par 
vagum.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  connected  to  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  its  name  denotes  its  destina- 
tion ;  the  arch  which  it  forms,  as  it  runs  to  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  is  inferior  to  and  deeper  in  the  neck  than 
the  gustatory  nerve.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  sepa- 
rates from  the  par  vag^m,  and  in  general  winds  round 
behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  perforates  the  sterno-^ 
mastoid  muscle,  as  was  before  mentioned,  and  distri- 
butes its  branches  to  it  and  to  the  trapezius;  several  of 
these  also  communicate  with  the  cervical  plexus,  and 
descend  to  the  acromion.  The  par  vagum,  or  pneumo- 
gastricy  descends  along  the  neck,  between,  and  rather 
behind  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  and  enclosed 
in  their  sheath ;  it  then  passes  through  the  thorax,  and 
terminates  on  the  stomach.  The  cervical  portion  only 
of  this  nerve  is  to  be  observed  at  present :  from  it  arise 
several  branches,  viz.  communicating  branches  to  join 
the  sympathetic  and  lingual;  pharyngeal  branches  to 
the  side  of  the  pharynx;  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
which  takes  an  arched  course  behind  the  great  vessels 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  distributed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  lar3rnx ;  and  small  cardiac  branches,  which 
join  similarly  named  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
At  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  on  each  side  of  the 
trachea,  a  large  nerve,  the  inferior  laryngeal  or  recur* 
rent  nerve,  is  seen;  this  is  also  a  branch  of  the  par 
vagum.  On  the  right  side,  this  nerve  arises  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  turns  round  the  subclavian  ar« 
tery,  and  passing  behind  it  and  the  carotid,  pursues  its 
course  upwards  and  inwards  behind  the  thyroid  gland, 
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to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  larynx ;  on  the  left 
side  the  recurrent  nerve  arises  in  the  thorax,  opposite 
the  lower  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  under  which  it 
passes,  and  then  attaching  itself  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  ascends  to  the  larynx,  to  the  muscles  of 
which  it  is  distributed  like  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
At  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  enter  the  thorax ;  that  of  the  right  side  passes 
anterior  to  the  subclavian  artery,  crossing  it  at  a 
right  angle ;  that  of  the  left  side  descends  anterior  but 
parallel  to  the  left  subclavian  artery.  The  ninth  pair, 
or  lingual  nerve,  leaves  the  cranium  by  the  anterior 
condyloid  hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  descends  forwards 
£md  inwards,  nearly  parallel  to  the  digastric  muscle, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue;  the 
arch  which  the  course  of  this  nerve  describes  is  parallel, 
but  inferior  to  that  of  the  gustatory.  From  the  con* 
vexity  of  this  arch  a  long  branch  arises,  the  descendens 
noni ;  this  descends  along  the  fore  part  of  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  artery,  communicateis  with  the  2d  and  3d 
cervical  nerves  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles : 
in  some  cases  this  nerve  descends  within  the  sheath 
behind  the  vein.  The  sympathetic  nerve  may  be  found 
descending  along  the  vertebrae  posterior  to  the  carotid 
artery :  this  nerve  commences  at  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium in  a  long,  oval,  red  swelling,  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  which  extends  as  low  as  the  third  cervical 
vertebra ;  from  this  the  nerve  becoming  very  small,  de- 
scends almost  vertically,  and  in  general  opposite  the 
fifbh  cervical  vertebra,  it  forms  a  second  swelling,  called 
the  middle  cervical  ganglion ;  from  this,  the  small  ner- 
vous cord  continues  its  course  down  the  neck,  and 
opposite  the  7th  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the 
first  rib,  it  expands  into  a  large  irregular  swelling,  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion,  from  the  lower  part  of  which 
the  nerve  descends  into  the  thorax.  (For  the  particu- 
lar description  of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  as 
Well  as  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  met  with  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  neck,  see  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem,) On  the  side  of  the  neck  are  seen  numerous 
branches  of  the  cervical  spinal  nerves ;  there  are  eight 
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pair  of  cervical  nerves ;  the  1st,  or  sub-occipital,  is  very 
small ;  the  8th  is  very  large ;  the  1st  leaves  the  spinal 
canal  between  the  occipitid  bone  and  the  atlas  ;  and  the 
8th  between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra : 
these  cervical  nerves  all  divide  into  a  posterior  and  an- 
terior branchy  the  former  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
and  integuments  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  give  origin  to  several  branches,  which 
again  unite  with  each  other,  and  constitute  the  cervical 
plexus ;  this  plexus  is  between  the  mastoid  and  trape- 
zius muscles ;  it  sends  off  several  branches,  which  are 
entangled  with  much  cellular  membrane  and  several 
absorbent  glands ;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  four 
inferior  cervical  nerves  with  that  of  the  first  dorsal, 
unite  and  form  the  brachial  plexus ;  this  is  situated  at 
the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  and  accompa- 
nies the  subclavian  artery  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the 
•axilla,  in  which  region  the  plexus  divides  into  several 
branches  to  supply  the  upper  extremity  and  the  mus- 
cles on  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  In  the  inferior  and 
lateral  parf  of  the  neck,  on  each  side,  ih^  phrenic  nerve 
is  also  seen ;  this  arises  by  several  fine  filaments  from 
the  Sdy  4th,  and  fifth  cervicsd  nerves ;  the  phrenic  nerve 
descends  obliquely  inwards  along  the  anterior  scalenus 
muscle,  enters  the  thorax  between  the  subclavian  vein 
and  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the  diaphragm.  Pre- 
vious to  examining  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  the 
student  should  study  the  anatomy  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  larynx. 


SECTION  III. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE    MOUTH,    PHARYNX,    AND 

LARYNX. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  exposed  by  divid- 
ing the  commissure  of  the  lips  and  the  cheek  of  one 
side,  and  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  side  of  the 
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lower  jaw;  draw  forward  the  tongue  with  a  tenaculnm^ 
and  cleanse  the  parts  very  well.  The  mouth  is  bounded 
anteriorly  by  the  lips,  superiorly  by  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  laterally  by  the  cheeks,  inferiorly  by  the  tongue, 
and  mucous  membrane  reflected  from  it  to  the  gums ; 
posteriorly  it  communicates  with  the  pharynx:  this 
lining  is  named  the  isthmus  faucium  ;  it  is  bounded 
above  by  the  velum  and  uvula,  below  by  the  tongue, 
and  on  each  side  by  the  arches  of  the  palate.  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  palate,  or  hard  palate^  is  formed  of  the 
palate  plates  of  the  ms^illary  and  palate  bones,  covered 
by  mucous  membrane  and  glands ;  the  posterior  part 
of  the  palate,  or  soft  palate^  or  velum  pendulum,  con- 
sists of  a  dense  aponeurosis,  and  of  several  muscles  and 
glands,  enclosed  in  mucous  membrane ;  the  cheeks  are 
formed  of  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  the  buccina* 
tor  {did  a  quantity  of  fat ;  several  small  mucous  glands 
lie  between  the  membrane  and  this  muscle,  and  towards 
the  upper  and  back  part  on  each  side  we  perceive  the 
small  opening  of  Steno's  duct.  •  The  mouth  is  lined 
throughout  by  miicous  membrane,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  cutis  on  the  lips,  and  extends  posteriorly 
through  the  pharynx,  whence  it  ascends  to  line  the 
nares,  the  Eustachian  tube  and  t3rmpanum  on  each  side, 
and  descends  to  line  the  oesophagus  and  lar3mx ;  as  it 
is  reflected  from  one  surface  to  another,  it  forms  folds 
or  frsena,  as  between  the  lips  and  alveoli,  and  beneath 
the  tongue;  at  the  sides  of  the  fauces,  also,  it  forms  two 
semilunar  folds  on  each  side,  called  the  pillars  or  arches 
of  the  palate :  these  folds  enclose  muscular  fibres,  which 
we  shall  examine  afterwards.  On  looking  into  the 
mouth,  either  in  the  living  or  dead  subject,  the  follow- 
ing objects  strike  the  attention;  inferiorly  the  tongue 
and  teeth ;  laterally  the  cheeks ;  posteriorly  the  back 
part  of  the  pharynx ;  superiorly  the  hard  and  soft  palate, 
from  the  centre  of  the  latter,  the  uvula,  and  from  the 
sides,  the  pillars  or  arches  descending  to  the  tongue 
and  pharynx;  in  the  recess  between  these  pillars  on 
each  side  the  tonsil  or  amygdala  is  also  seen ;  lastly,  if 
the  tongue  be  drawn  forward,  the  epiglottis  comes  into 
view. 

The  tongue  is  of  a  triangular  shape;  its  base^  thick 
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and  broad,  is  connected  to  the  epiglottis  and  palate  by 
mucous  membrane,  and  to  the  os  hyoides  and  infe- 
rior maxilla  by  muscles ;  the  apex  is  thin  and  unat« 
tached ;  that  portion  between  it  and  the  base  is  named 
the  body  of  the  tongue ;  all  the  upper  surface,  the  sides, 
and  about  one  third  of  its  inferior  surface,  are  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  very  rough  superiorly, 
from  the  number  of  papillae  that  project  through  it; 
anteriorly,  these  papillae  are  small,  conical,  and  con- 
nected with  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  taste; 
posteriorly  they  are  lai^e,  round,  lenticular,  and  very 
irre^lar;  these  are  small  glands  which  open  on  the 
mucous  surface;  near  the  epiglottis  these  glandular 
papillae  are  often  observed  to  have  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, like  the  letter  v,  the  concavity  turned  forwards ; 
behind  the  apex  of  this  angle,  a  deep  depression  (fora- 
men coecum)  is  observable ;  this  contains  some  mucous 
follicles ;  a  superficial  groove  runs  along  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue,  one  more  distinct  exists  along  the  inferior 
surface,  so  that  this  organ  is  divided  by  the  mesial  line 
into  two  symmetrical  portions ;  accordingly,  in  para- 
lysis, one  side  only  of  this  organ  is  frequently  found 
sheeted.*  The  substance  of  the  tongue  is  composed 
of  adeps  blended  with  numerous  muscular  fibres  de- 
rived from  the  stylo,  hyo,  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  lingua- 
les  muscles,  and  of  many  other  fleshy  fibres  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  any  of  these:  two  large  arteries 
(lingual)  and  six  considerable  nerves  (the  gustatory,  the 
lingual  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  on  each  side,)  supply 
this  organ.  The  tongue  is  not  only  the  organ  of  taste, 
but  by  its  great  mobility  it  assists  in  speech,  in  suction, 
and  deglutition;  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  endow  the 
tongue  with  sensation  and  with  the  sense  of  taste,  the 
ninth  with  mobility,  and  the  eighth  connect  its  motions 
with  those  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach. 

*  In  hemiplegia,  when  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  are  pa- 
ralysed, it  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the  tongue  be  protruded,  the 
apex  will  be  directed  towards  the  affected  side ;  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  of  the  healthy  side ;  which  will  pull  the 
base  of  the  tongue  on  that  side  towards  the  chin,  and  must  there* 
fore  turn  the  point  to  the  opposite  sidet 
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[  SECTION  iv; 

DISSECTION    OP    THE    PHARYNX. 

To  obtain  a  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and 
palate,  the  student  may  now  make  the  following  dissec- 
tion :  divide  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck;  detach  them  from  the  vertebrae,  to 
which  they  are  loosely  connected;  draw  forward  these 
organs,  together  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  on  either 
side ;  place  the  saw  flat  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ; 
insinuate  its  edge  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes  on  each  side,  and  make  a  vertical  section  of 
the  head ;  we  have  thus  the  face  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium  separated  from  the  vertebral  column ;  or, 
should  it  be  desirable  to  preserve  the  cranium,  we  may 
separate  the  occipital  bone  from  the  atlas,  and  then  re- 
move from  the  subject  the  whole  head,  together  with 
the  organs  we  wish  to  examine;  distend  the  phar3mx 
^vith  hair  or  tow,  and  remove  some  of  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  connected  to  it. 

The  pharynx  is  a  large,  muscular,  and  membranous 
bag,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  4th 
"or  5th  cervicsJ  vertebra,  where  it  ends  in  the  oesopha- 
gus ;  it  is  placed  behind  the  nose,  mouth  and  larynx ; 
is  somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  the  largest  part  being 
opposite  the  os  hyoides,  and  the  smaller  extremity 
joining  the  oesophagus.  The  pharynx  is  attached  supe- 
riorly and  posteriorly  to  the  cuneiform  process,  by  an 
aponeurosis,  which  is  very  strong  in  the  middle  line, 
laterally  by  a  thinner  aponeurosis  to  the  petrous  bone, 
and  anteriorly,  by  fleshy  fibres  to  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate  and  hamular  process,  and  to  the  posterior 
"part  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  lower  maxilla; — ^the 
pharynx  is  connected  posteriorly  to  the  vertebrae  and 
to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck  by  loose  reticular 
membrane ;  anteriorly  it  is  attached  by  mucous  mem- 
brane  and  muscular  fibres  to  the  cornua  of  the  os  hy- 
oides and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  cri- 
coid, behind  which  the  pharynx  abruptly  contracts  and 
ends  in  the  oesophagus ;  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx 
and  loosely  connected  to  it,  is  the  sheath  of  the  carotid 
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artery  with  its  accompanying  nerves.  The  muscular 
fibres  which  cover  the  back  and  sides  of  the  pharynx, 
are  named  constrictor  muscles ;  they  are  symmetri- 
cal, and  overlap  each  other;  the  inferior  being  most 
superficial,  the  middle  next,  and  the  superior  the 
deepest ;  the  constrictor  muscles  of  opposite  sides  have 
one  common  insertion  into  the  middle  tendinous  line  or 
raphe  on  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  which  line  is 
very  strong  and  distinct  superiorly,  being  inserted  into 
the  cuneiform  process,  but  inferiorly  it  is  weak  and  often 
indistinct. 

Constrictor  Pharyngis  Inferior  is  somewhat 
square,  arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
from  the  inferior  cornu  and  posterior  part  of  the  ala  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  external  to  the  crico-thyroid  and 
thyro-hyoid ;  the  superior  fibres  ascend  obliquely,  and 
overlap  the'  middle  constrictor ;  the  inferior  fibres  run 
circularly  and  overlap  the  oesophagus ;  inserted  along 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side  into  the  middle  line  on 
the  back  of  the  pharynx ;  its  origin  is  covered  by  the 
sterno-thyroid  muscle  and  the  thyroid  gland :  this  mus- 
cle lies  on  the  mucous  membrane,  except  its  superior 
fibres,  which  are  separated  from  it  by  the  middle  constric- 
tor. The  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  passes  beneath  its 
lower  edge,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  beneath  its  upper. 
•  Constrictor  Pharyngis  Medius  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  arises  from  the  cornu  and  appendix  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  also  from  the  stylo-hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid 
ligaments ;  its  fibres  expand  on  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
the  superior  ascend  to  the  occipital  bone,  the  middle 
run  transversely,  and  the  inferior  descend  beneath  the 
lower  constrictor,  inserted  into  the  mesial  tendinous 
line  or  raphe,  and  into  the  cuneiform  process.  The  lin- 
gual artery  and  hyo-glossus  muscle  are  connected  to 
the  origin  of  this  muscle,  which  part  is  separated  from 
the  inferior  constrictor  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
and  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  from  the  supe- 
rior constrictor  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  and 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve;  on  dividing  the  edge  of  this 
muscle,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  appears;  it  arises 
from  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  descends  to  the 
side  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  expands  between  the.  sa«> 
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V  SECTION  V. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE    PALATE    AND    ITS    MUSCLES* 

;  The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  a  soft  moveable  sub- 
stance, attached  superiorly  and  anteriorly  to  the  hard 
palate  on  each  side  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  and 
posteriorly  and  inferiorly  it  terminates  in  a  thin  edge, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  uvula  descends,  thus  giv- 
ing a  lunated  appearance  to  the  edge  of  the  velum  on 
each  side ;  these  crescentic  edges  are  named  the  half 
arches  of  the  palate.  The  velum  is  situated  obliquely, 
its  fixed  edge  being  superior  and  anterior  to  the  loose, 
one  surface  looking  forwards  and  downwards  towards 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  the  opposite  surface  looking  up- 
wards and  backwards;  during  life  this  aspect  can  be 
altered  by  the  action  of  muscles,  which  can  either  ele- 
vate, depress,  or  make  tense  the  velum.  Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  velum  several  small  glands 
are  situated,  chiefly  on  the  inferior  surface.  The  uvula 
is  a  conical  prolongation  of  the  velum,  enclosing  small 
glands,  loose  cellular  membrane,  and  some  muscular 
fibres;  in  deglutition,  the  velum  and  uvula  are  raised 
so  as  to  touch  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  thus 
they  are  of  use  in  preventing  the  food  ascending  into  the 
upper  or  nasal  part  of  the  cavity,  from  which  it  might 
regurgitate  into  the  nares.  The  muscles  of  the  velum 
are  five  pair,  the  levator  and  tensor  palati,  the  motor 
uvulae,  the  palato-glossus,  and  palato-pharyngeus. 

Levator-Palati,  arises  narrow  from  the  petrous 
bone,  in  front  of  the  foramen  caroticum  and  behind  the 
Eustachian  tube,  descends  obliquely  inwards,  and  is  in* 
serted  broad  into  the  velum ;  its  name  denotes  its  use. 

Tensor-Palati  vel  circumflexus  palati,  amc5 fleshy 
from  a  depression  at  the  root  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
?rom  the  forepart  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  descends  be- 
tween the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  muscle,  ends  in^a 
flat  tendon,  which  turns  round  the  hamular  process  in- 
wards to  the  velum,  it  then  expands,  and  joins  that 
from  the  opposite  side.  Use,  to  make  tense  the  velum  in 
a  horizontal  direction  between  the  hamular  processes. 
■  Motor  Uvula,  arises  from  the  posterior  extremity 
or  spine  of  the  palate  bones,  descends  close  to  its  fel- 
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low,  along  the  median  line  of  the  velum,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  uvula.  Use,  to  raise  and 
shorten  the  uvula :  this  pair  of  muscles  are  so  close  that 
they  appear  but  as  one,  hence  they  have  sometimes  re- 
ceived the  mme  of  azyg OS  uvula, 

Palato-Glossus  vel  constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  or 
the  anterior  arch  or  pillar  of  the  palate,  arises  from 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  velum,  descends  forwards  and 
outwards,  enclosed  in  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  an- 
terior to  the  tonsil.  Inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
tongue.  Use,  to  elevate  the  tongue  or  to  depress  the 
velum,  this  pair  of  muscles  may  close  the  fauces. 

Palato-Pharyngeus,  or  posterior  arch  of  the  pa- 
late, arises  hroad  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  palate, 
JEtiches  downwards  and  hackwards  hehind  the  tonsH,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  side  and  back  of  the  pharynx,  and 
into  the  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  its  fibres  mixing 
with  those  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus.  Use,  to  elevate  the 
pharynx,  like  the  stylo-pharyngei  in  the  commencement 
of  deglutition ;  but  afterwards  to  depress  the  velum. 

The  tonsil  or  amygdala  is  a  congeries  of  mucous 
glands,  of  an  irregular  figure,  somewhat  oval,  the  larger 
extremity  above,  placed  in  a  triangular  recess  between 
the  pillars  of  the  palate,  above  the  side  of  the  base^  of 
the  tongue,  covered  internally  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, externally  by  the  superior  constrictor ;  small  holes 
are  remarked  on  its  surface ;  these  lead  into  cells  from 
which  the  mucus  can  be  expressed;  the  amygdalae  are 
very  vascular  and  secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  which  being 
pressed  out  in  the  moment  of  deglutition  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  muscles,  serves  to  lubricate  the 
alimentary  bolus  in  its  passage. 

The  oesophagus  appears  as  the  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  it  differs  from  it  however  in  structure;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  paler ;  the  muscular  fibres  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  laminae,  the  external  are  longitudinal, 
strong  and  red,  attached  superiorly  and  anteriorly  to 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  below  are  lost  on  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  internal  circular  fibres  are  pale,  and  cease 
abruptly  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  In  the 
neck  the  oesophagus  descends  posterior  to  the  trachea, 
and  nearly  in  the  middle  line ;  it  inclines  a  little  to 
the  left  side  below,  so. as  to  be  uncovered  by  tloft*.  \»\»\ 


the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  recurrent  nerve, 
and  the  inferior  thyroid  vessels,  lie  on  it  in  this  situa- 
tion.  The  course  and  connexions  of  the  oesophagus  in 
the  chest  will  be  seen  hereafter.^ 


SECTION  VI. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE    LARYNX. 

The  larynx  is  composed  of  several  cartilages  and 
muscles :  it  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  tongue  and  the  trachea,  and  in  front  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  it  is  suspended  by  mus- 
des  and  ligaments  from  the  os  hy aides;  this  bone  is 
connected  to  the  chin  by  several  muscles,  and  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  on  each  side  by 
the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscle  and  ligament:  it 
consists  of  five  parts,  the  middle  portion,  or  body^  is 
very  rough  and  convex  anteriorly  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  concave  posteriorly  where  it  covers  the  epi- 
glottidean  gland ;  from  the  body  the  cornua  pass  o£F,  one 
to  either  side,  giving  attachment  to  muscles  above  and 
below,  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  serving  to  ex* 

*  The  student  should  practise  the  passing  of  a  probe  or  canula 
armed  with  a  ligature,  along  the  nares  into  the  pharynx,  and  endea- 
voor  to  enclose  the  uvula  in  the  noose,  thus  imitating  the  operation  of 
tying  polypi  when  situated  in  the  pharynx,  on  the  velum,  or  in  the 
posterior  nares ;  he  may  also  pass  a  flexible  tube  into  the  pharynx, 
and  (hence  direct  it  to  the  stomach  or  into  the  larynx ;  any  practi- 
tioner may  be  suddenly  called  on  to  use  the  stomach  pump  in  case  of 
poison  having  been  swallowed,  or  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  asphyxia  ; 
in  the  first  ease,  when  the  tube  has  been  passed  into  the  pharynx, 
from  the  mouth  or  hares,  the  tongue  should  be  pressed  back,  so  as  to 
close  the  glottis,  and  the  end  of  the  instrument  should  be  kept  close 
to  the  vertebrae  to  avoid  irritating  or  pressing  on  the  epiglottis :  in 
the  second  case,  the  tube  should  be  passed  through  either  nans  into 
the  pharynx,  the  forceps  or  the  finger  of  the  surgeon  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  can  then  guide  it  downwards  and  forwards  to  the 
glottis ;  at  this  time,  however,  the  tongue  should  be  drawn  for- 
wards ;  thus  the  epiglottis  will  be  raised  and  the  glottis  opened  op- 
posite the  edge  of  the  velum  ;  the  tube  may  then  be  urged  into  the 
larynx,  and  artificial  respiration  commenced  :  in  conducting  this 
process  it  is  advisable  to  press  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  gently 
against  the  vertebrae,  so  as  to  fix  the  larynx  and  the  tube,  as  well 
as  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  air  into  the  oesophagus,  and 
the  consequent  inflation  of  the  stomach. 
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pand  the  pharynx  and  fauces ;  where  each  cornu  joins 
the  body,  a  small  process,  the  appendix,  ascends  ob- 
liquely backwards,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament  and  muscle.     Use,  to  ser\'e  as  a  fixed 
point  for  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  pharynx  and  larynx. 
Four  cartilages  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  ske- 
leton of  the  larynx,  the  thyroid,  cricoid  and  two  aryte- 
noid, and  one  fibro-cartilage,  the  epiglottis.     The.  thy- 
roid'Cartilage  is  placed  at  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  larynx ;   it  presents,  anteriorly,  a  prominence, 
named,  in  the  male  subject,  the  pomum  Adami,  late- 
rally the  alcB,  each  of  which  in  passing  backwards,  in- 
creases in  depth,  and  presents  an  oblique  ridge  for  the 
attachment  of  the  stemo-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  mus- 
cles ;  a  hole  is  frequently  observed  in  each  ala  near  this 
ridge;  posteriorly  the  alaa  terminate  round  and  thick > 
and  from  their  upper  and  lower  extremity  send  oiff  the 
processes  called  cornua ;  the  ascending  cornua  are  con- 
nected to  the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides  by  round  liga- 
ments, which  are  often  cartilaginous,  and  even  bony ; 
the  inferior  cornua  are  shorter,  and  are  attached  by 
synovial  membranes  and  capsular  ligaments  to  the  sides 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  the  anterior  angle  of  the  thy- 
roid is  connected  superiorly  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoi- 
des fcy  a  thin  membrane,  anterior  hyo-thyroid  ligament, 
and  inferiorly  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by  a  strong  elastic 
ligament,  crico-thyroid. — ^The  cricoid,  or  annular  carti- 
lage, forms  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  is  narrow  be- 
foroy  deep  behind ;  the  inferior  edge  or  circumference 
is  nearly  horizontal ;  the  superior  is  oblique,  leading 
from  above  and  from  behind  downwards  and  forwards ; 
on  its  posterior  surface  is  a  middle  prominent  ridge,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  depression,  filled  by  the  poste- 
rior crico-arytenoid  muscle  ;  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
on  each  side  is  a  smooth  articulating  convex  surface,  on 
which  the  arytenoid  cartilage  moves. — ^The  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  triangular,  the  base  below  moving  on  the 
cricoid,  the  apex  above  inclining  a  little  backwards,,  and 
surmounted  by  a  small  process,  the  appendix;  the  inter-^ 
nal,  or  opposed  side  of  each  cartilage  is  flat,  the  exter- 
nal is  rough  for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  the  posterior 
surfisice  of  each  is  concave,  and  covered  by  the  arytenoid 
muscle ;  the  anterior  is  sharp,  and  connected  B)\vget\ei^^ 
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to  the  epiglottis  by  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  which  folds  form  the  sides  of  the 
glottis,  and  inferiorly  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  by  two 
ligaments  on  each  side,  called  thyro-arytenoid,  or  chorda 
vocales ;  these  arise  from  a  sharp  projection  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  base  of  each  arytenoid,  pass  forwards 
converging,  and  are  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
Ihyroid;  the  inferior  is  tendinous  and  horizontal,  the 
superior  membranous  and  semilunar;  the  narrow  pas- 
sage between  these  ligaments  of  opposite  sides  is 
called  the  riiitd  glottidis ;  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  ligament  of  each  side  is  a  semilunar  fofssa 
called  the  sinus  or  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  epi- 
glottis y  or  fibro-cartilage,  is  anterior  to  the  glottis ;  it  is 
somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  connected  inferiorly  by  a 
Btalk-like  process  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  ;  anteriorly 
foy  cellular  membrane  and  by  the  epiglottidean  gland  to 
the  OS  hyoides,  also  to  the  tongue  by  three  folds  of  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  central  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Tueenum  epiglottidis ;  posteriorly  to  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages by  the  folds  of  mucous  piembrane^  which  form 
the  sides  of  the  glottis.  The  epiglottis  stands  nearly 
vertical ;  it  is  a  little  curved  forwards  at  its  upper  bor- 
der and  along  its  sides,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  is 
ccmcave  from  above  downwards,  and  convex  trans- 
versely ;  and  its  posterior  surface  is  concave  from  side 
to  side,  and  convex  from  above  downwards ;  it  is  very 
elastic,  and  never  found  ossified,  a  change  which  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  prone  to  undergo :  in  de- 
glutition the  epiglottis  is  of  much  use;  it  covers  the 
larynx,  and  so  prevents  any  foreign  substance  entering 
it :  during  this  act  the  tongue  is  turned  backwards,  and 
the  larynx  raised  forwards ;  thus  the  glottis  is  closed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  mouth  pass  over  the  epiglottis 
into  the  pharynx.  The  larynx  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  which  passing  from  the  tongue  and  pharynx, 
covers  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  forms 
their  connecting  folds,  descends  into  the  larynx,  covers 
the  chordae  vocales,  lines  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx, 
and  is  continued  down  through  the  trachea  and  the 
branches  of  that  tube ;  it  is  but  loosely  connected  to  the 
cartilages  above  at  the  glottis,  but  more  closely  below ; 
several  mucous  glands  are  connected  to  it^  thus  in  the 
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aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  of  each  side  there  are  small 
glaads  caJled  arytenoid,  and  in  front  of  the  epiglottis, 
behind  the  os  hyoides,  the  epiglottidean  gland  is  si- 
tuated; this  opens  by  small  ducts  on  the  posterior  or 
laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  The  openings  of  the 
larynx  are  two,  the  superior  or  the  glottis,  and  the  m- 
ferior,  or  the  rima  glottidis.  The  opening  of  the  glottis 
has  been  already  noticed  ;  it  is  immediately  behind  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis,  and  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
base  anteriorly.  The  rima  glottidis  is  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  glottis ;  it  is  like  a  slit,  being  very 
narrow  from  side  to  side,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  the 
base  posteriorly  formed  by  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid, 
and  by  the  upper  and  posterior  edge  of  the  cricoid ;  the 
apex  is  anteriorly  in  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
the  chordae  vocales  form  the  sides :  below  the  rima  glot- 
tidis the  larynx  enlarges  within  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
is  of  a  circular  figure,  and  soon  terminates  in  the  tra- 
chea. The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  symmetrical,  they 
are  found  on  the  front,  sides,  and  back  part ;  those  on 
the  fore  part  are  the  thyro-hyoid,  and  crico-thyroid ; 
on  each  side  are  the  thyro  and  lateral  crico- arytenoid, 
and  posteriorly  are  the  arytenoid  and  posterior  crico- 
arytenoid. 

TiiyRO-HYOiDEus,  broad  and  flat,  arises  from  the 
oblique  ridge  on  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  asoends 
a  little  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of 
the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides.  Use,  to  elevate  and  draw 
forwards  the  larynx  beneath  the  tongue  and  epiglottis, 
and  so  cause  the  glottis  to  be  closed  in  deglutition. 
This  muscle  is  parUy  covered  by  the  integuments  and 
sterno-hyoid  ;  it  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  ster- 
no-thyroid, 

Crico-thyroideus,  inferior  to  the  former,  short 
and  triangular;  arises  narrow  from  the  forepart  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  ascends  obliquely  outwards,  and  is  in- 
serted broad  into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid.  Use, 
to  approximate  these  cartilages,  and  to  draw  forward 
the  cricoid.  The  crico-thyroid  ligament  occupies  the 
space  between  these  muscles ;  they  are  covered  by  the 
sterno-hyoid.  Raise  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  on 
one  side,  and  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  larynx  will  be 
exposed. 
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Thyro-arytenoideus  is  flat  and  thin,  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  near  its 
angle :  the  fibres  pass  backwards  and  outwards,  expand- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  anterior  edge  of  the  arjrtenoid  cartilage.  Use, 
to  draw  the  cartilage  forwards  and  towards  its  fellow, 
thereby  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  rima  glottidis : 
these  muscles  can  also  produce  various  alterations  in  the 
form,  position,  and  degree  of  tension  of  the  chordae  vo- 
cales,  which  they  cover,  and  they  can  compress  the 
sinus,  or  sacculus  laryngis.  The  thyro- arytenoid  mus- 
cles are  considered  by  some  as  the  principal  and  most 
important  agents  in  the  production  of  voice,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  proximity  to  the  vocal  chords,  and  their 
capability  of  producing  endless  varieties  in  their  condi- 
tion, causing  the  vibration  in  their  edges  so  to  differ  in 
intensity  and  duration,  as  to  produce,  from  the  air,  pass- 
ing over  them,  (to  a  certain  extent  only)  corresponding 
varieties  of  sound  or  tone. 

These  muscles  are  covered  by  the  alae  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  they  lie  on  the  chordae  vocales,  and  they  in- 
termediate sinus ;  superiorly,  their  fibres  extend  to 
an  indefinite  height  in  the  mucous  folds  of  the  glot- 
tis, and  inferiorly  they  are  connected  to  the  following 
muscles. 

Crico-arytenoideu^  lateralis,  arises  from  the 
upper  e^e  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  as- 
cends obliquely  backwards,  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  arytenoid.  UsCy  to  draw  that  cartilage  forwards 
and  outwards,  and  thus  to  relax  the  vocal  chords,  and 
enlarge  the  rima  from  side  to  side,  but  contract  it 
from  before  backwards.  Raise  the  mucous  membrane 
on  the  back  part  of  the  larynx,  to  expose  the  muscles 
situated  there. 

Crico-arytenoideus  Posticus,  strong  and  flat, 
arises  from  the  depression  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cricoid ;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  outwards,  in- 
serted by  a  tendon  into  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.  Use,  to  draw  this  cartilage  back- 
wards and  outwards,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  rima  in  every 
direction,  as  in  full  inspiration.  These  muscles  lie  on 
the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  covered  pos-^ 
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teriorly  by  tbe  pale  mucous  membrane  descending  into 
the  oesophagus  ;  these  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  are 
the  dilators  of  the  rima  glottidis. 

Arytenoideus,  fills  the  internal  between  the  aryte- 
noid  cartilages,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane :  it  consbts  of  oblique  and  transverse  fibres ; 
the  former  consist  of  two  or  three  fasciculi,  which  pass^ 
from  the  apex  of  one  cartilage  to  the  base  of  the  oppo- 
site ;  the  transverse  fibres  are  more  numerous,  and  are 
attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  each  cartilage.  Use, 
to  approximate  these  cartilages,  and  close  the  sides  of 
the  rima :  these,  together  with  the  thyro  and  crico-ary- 
tenoidei  laterales  are  the  contractors  of  the  rima  glottis. 
In  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  fleshy  fibres  are 
sometimes  discernible,  and  l^ave  been  described  as  dis- 
tinct muscles,  and  named  from  their  situation,  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  and  thyreo-epiglottidean  or  the  depres- 
sors of  the  epiglottis.  In  the  human  subject,  however, 
these  are  never  sufficiently  well  marked  to  merit  the  ap- 
pellation of  distinct  muscles. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  larynx  are  derived 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid ;  the  former  is  a 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  the  latter  of  the  subcla- 
vian. The  laryngeal  nerves  are  four  in  number,  two  on 
each  side,  the  superior  and  inferior ;  both  are  derived 
from  the  par  vagum  or  pneumo- gastric ;  the  former 
arising  from  it  near  the  base  of  the  cranium,  the  latter, 
on  the  right  side,  comes  o£F  from  this  trunk  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  left  side  it  arises  from  it  in 
the  thorax,  below  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  the  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves  are  principally  distributed  to  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  superior  to  llie  membrane  and  glands  of 
the  larynx,  but  not  exclusively  so. 

The  inferior  supply  the  posterior  and  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid and  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles ;  the  superior 
sends  a  large  branch  to  the  arytenoid,  and  a  small,  but 
very  long  filament  to  the  crico- thyroid  muscle;  several 
branches  of  this  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  epiglottis, 
and  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  glottis,  which  in 
this  situation  possesses  great  sensibility. 
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SECTION  VII. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE  DEEP    MUSCLES    OF    THE    NECK. 

These  muscles  lie  close  to  the  vertebrae,  and  are  ex- 
posed by  removing  the  pharynx,  larynx,  cervical  vessels 
and  nerves. 

Long  us  Colli  extends  from  the  third  dorsal  verte-- 
bra  to  the  atlas ;  it  arises  from  the  bodies  of  three  supe- 
rior dorsal  and  four  inferior  cervical  vertebrae,  from  the 
intervertebral  ligaments,  also  from  the  head  of  the  first 
rib,  and  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  last  cervical  vertebrae ;  the  fibres 
ascend  obliquely  inwards,  adhering  to  each  bone  in  their 
course,  and  are  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the  1st,  2d, 
and  3d,  cervical  vertebrae.  Use,  to  bend  the  nedk  to 
one  side,  and  rotate  the  atlas  on  the  dentatus;  or,  if  both 
muscles  act,  to  bend  the  neck  directly  forwards.  This 
muscle  appears  to  consist  of  an  inferior  and  superior 
portioii ;  the  first  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  is 
inserted  into  those  of  the  inferior  cervical  vertebrae ;  the 
second  arising  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5th,  cervical  vertebrae,  is  inserted  into  the  bodies 
of  the  1  St  and  2d.  These  muscles,  like  most  of  those 
which  adhere  to  the  vertebrae,  though  long,  yet  consist  oS. 
short  fibres  which  pass  from  one  bone  to  another,  are 
generally  intermixed  with  tendinous  substance,  and  are 
irregular  as  to  the  number  of  the  vertebrae  to  which  thcgr 
are  attached. 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major,  long  and  fiat, 
arises  by  small  tendons  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  last  cervical  verte- 
brae ;  they  soon  unite  in  a  fleshy  substance  which  ascends 
obliquely  inwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  into  the  cimei« 
form  process.  Use,  to  bend  forwards  the  neck  and 
head.  This  muscle  lies  behind  the  carotid  artery  and 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  between  the  longiis  colli  and 
scaleni.  Separate  this  muscle  from  its  insertion,  aid' 
we  expose  the  following : 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor,  short  and  nar- 
row, arises  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  as- 
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cends  inwards^  and  is  inserted  into  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess. Use,  to  bend  the  head  forwards  and  to  one  side  on 
the  atlas :  this  muscle  lies  to  the  outer  side,  but  is  in 
part  concealed  by  the  last. 

Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis,  very  short,  arises 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  ascends,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  semilunar  ridge  or  jugular  process  of 
the  occipital  bone.  Use^  with  the  last  muscle  it  can 
bend  the  head  forwards  or  incline  it  to  one  side.  This 
muscle  is  external  to  that  last  described ;  it  lies  on  the 
vertebral  artery,  and  is  covered  by  the  jugular  vein. 

Scalenus  Anticus,  ames  tendinous  from  the  ante- 
rior tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  3d,  4th, 
5th  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae ;  the  fibres  descend  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  outwards,  form  a  flat-  muscle,  which 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  near  its  cartilage.  Use,  to  bend  the  neck  forwards 
and  laterally,  also  to  elevate  and  fix  the  rib  as  in  inspi- 
ration. The  phrenic  nerve  descends  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  this  muscle :  the  subclavian  vein  crosses  its 
insertion;  the  omo-hyoid  and  sterho-mastoid  lie  ante- 
rior  to  it ;  the  subclavian  artery  and  brachial  plexus  are 
behind  it,  and  the  vertebral  vessels  separate  it  from  the 
longus  colli. 

ScalenusMedius,  arises  from  the  posterior  tuber- 
dee  of  the  transverse  processes  of  four  or  &ve  inferior 
cervical  vertebrae,  by  small  tendinous  fibres ;  these  be- 
come fleshy,  and  descend  obliquely  outwards  and  back- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  surftiCe  of  the 
second  rib  behind  the  subclavian  artery.  Use,  similar 
to  the  last.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  brachial 
plexus,  subclavian  artery,  and  anterior  scalenus. 
*  Sc  A  LEN  us  PosTic  US,  ariSes  from  the  posterior  tuber- 
cles of  two  or  three  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  descends 
behind  the  former,  &nd  is  inserted  into  the  upper  edge 
of  the  second  rib,  between  its  tubercle  and  angle.  Use, 
to  elevate  the  second  rib,  to  bend  the  neck  to  one  side, 
and  a  little  backwards.  One  or  two  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus  sometimes  separate  this  from  the  middle 
scalenus,  at  other  times  there  is  no  distinction  between 
them,  excepting  in  their  insertion  :  behind  the  posterior 
scalenus  lie  the  transversalis  and  splenius  .colli,  also  th^ 
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levator  anguli  scapulae,  which  muscles  cannot  be  exa- 
mined  at  present.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  thorax. 


CHAP.  Ill, 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  THORAX. 

I 

SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  ON   THE  ANTERIOR    AND    LATERAL 

PARTS   or    THE   THORAX. 

Make  one  incision  through  the  integuments  along  the 
clavicle^  a  second  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  from  this  point  carry  a  third 
towards  the  shoulder ;  reflect  the  integuments  and  sub- 
jacent cellular  membrane  from  within  and  from  below, 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  thus  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle will  be  exposed,  the  dissection  of  which  will  be  faci- 
litated if  its  fibres  be  made  tense  by  separating  the  arm 
from  the  side*  Beneath  the  integuments  in  the  female 
we  find  the  Tnammary  gland;  this  is  a  conglomerate 
gland,  imbedded  in  fat,  hemispherical,  flat  posteriorly, 
convex  anteriorly,  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  condensed 
cellular  membrane^  which  is  loosely  connected  to  the 
peptpral  muscle,  and  sends  processes  into  the  gland  to 
support  and  connect  its  several  lobules;  these  last  are 
very  soft  and  pale,  almost  white;  from  each  of  them 
small  ducts  arise,  which  uniting  together  form  larger 
tubes ;  these  converge  towards  the  root  of  the  nipple^ 
where  they  expand  ipto  sinuses,  from  which  smaller 
ducts  proceed  and  op^n  on  its  surface :  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  breapt  is  soft  and  delicate,  and  about  the  centre, 
of  it,  is  the  conical  projection  called  the  nipple,  near  the 
point  of  which  the  lactiferous  ducts  open ;  the  base  is 
surrounded  by  an  areola  of  a  dark  colour.  This  gland 
will  be  foupd  to  differ  in  structure  in  different  subject^ ; 
in  some  the  capsule  i^  indiptinct^  and  the  lobules  sci^V 
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teretl,  or  more  separate  than  usual;  in  Bome  it  has  a 
redder  appearance  than  in  others,  and  it  frequent^  feela 
uansually  hard  or  rugged,  although  free  from  disease. 

Pectoralis  Major,  flat  and  triangular,  arises 
somewhat  tendinous  from  the  sternal  half  of  the  clavi- 
cle, from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stemuni,  fleshy 
from  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
true  ribs,  and  from  an  eponeurasis  commoa  to  it  and 
the  external  oblique  muscle ;  the  clavicular  fibres  de- 
scend, the  sternal  pass  horizontally,  and  the  costal  as- 
cend obliquely ;  all  pass  outwards  in  front  of  the  axil- 
la towards  the  humerus,  into  which  they  are  inserted 
by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bicipilal 
groove,  and  by  an  aponeurosis  into  the  fascia  of  the 
arm ;  a  line  of  cellular  membrane  separates  the  clavicu- 
lar from  the  sternal  portion ;  in  some  cases  these  ap- 
pear as  distinct  muscles.  Use,  the  clavicular  portion 
can  raise  the  arm  and  draw  it  forward,  the  sternal  can 
press  it  to  the  side,  particularly  if  assisted  by  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  and  the  costal  portion  can  draw  it  down- 
wards and  forwards ;  the  whole  muscle  will  draw  the 
arm  forwards  and  inwards :  if  the  arm  have  been  ro- 
tated outwards,  it  can  roll  it  inwards ;  if  the  arms  be 
fixed,  and  this  pair  of  muBcles  act,  they  will  draw  the 
ribs  upwards  and  outwards,  and  thus  by  enlarging  the 
thorax  assist  in  inspiration.  This  muscle  is  covered 
by  the  skin,  platysma  and  mammary  gland,  and  its  in- 
sertion is  partly  concealed  by  the  deltoid ;  it  covers  o 
portion  of  the  stemuin  and  of  die  true  ribs ;  also  the 
subclavian  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles,  the  thoracic 
and  axillary  vessels  end  nerves.  Between  the  clavicu- 
lar portion  of  this  muscle  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
deltoid,  is  o  space  filled  by  cellular  tissue,  the  cephalic 
vein  and  a  small  artery.  The  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
eternal  portions  of  opposite  sides  decussate  each  other, 
and  cover  the  sternum  with  a  sort  of  aponeurosis :  the 
insertion  has  a  twisted  appearance  in  front  of  the  axilla, 
the  sternal  and  costal  portions  being  folded  behind  the 
clavicular,  and  inserted  superior  and  posterior  to  it  in- 
to the  anterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove,  while  the 
clavicular  is  united  to  the  deltoid,  and  is  inserted  into 

»  bumenis  along  with  that  muscle ;  in  some  subjects 
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a  bursa  may  be  found  between  these  two  insertions  of 
the  pectoral  muscle.  From  the  lower  edge  of  the  cos- 
tal portion  a  fleshy  slip  sometimes  descends  and  joHbb 
either  the  rectus  or  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  in  some  a  strong  muscular  band  connects  it  to 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Make  a  per- 
pendicular division  of  this  muscle^  reflect  the  edges,  one 
towards  the  sternum,  the  other  towards  the  <shoulder, 
and  the  lesser  pectoral  and  subclavian  muscles  come  into 
view. 

Pectoralis  Minor,  flat  and  triangular,  arises  irom 
the  external  surface  and  upper  edge  of  the  3d,  4th  and 
5th  ribs,  sometimes  from  the  2d,  external  to  their  car- 
tilages ;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  outwards  and  beck- 
wards,  and  converging,  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  and  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid 
process,  near  its  anterior  extremity,  being  here  con- 
nected with  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  short-head  of 
the  biceps;  a  band  of  this  tendon  frequently  passes 
over  this  process  through  the  triangular  ligament,  and . 
is  connected  to  it,  or  to  the  tendon  of  the  snpitusjnna- 
tus,  or  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder.  Vse, 
to  draw  the  shoulder  forwards,  downwards  and  inwards, 
yso  to  assist  the  great  pectoral,  in  elevating  the  ribi  in 
inspiration.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  great  pec- 
toral, a  few  of  its  inferior  fibres  are  covered  only  by  the 
skin;  it  lies  anterior  to  the  serratus  magnus^  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves. 

SuBCLAVius,  small  and  round,  arises  by  a  flat  ten- 
don, from  the  cartilage  of  the  1st  rib,  external  to  the 
rhomboid  ligament,  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  ascend- 
ing outwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted  into  the  exter- 
nal half  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  clavicle,  extending 
as  far  outwards  as  the  space  between  the  conoid  and 
trapezoid  ligaments.  Use,  to  draw  the  clavicle  and 
shoulder  forwards  and  downwards,  ako  to  elevate  the 
1st  rib  in  inspiration,  if  the  shoulder  and  clavicle  be 
raised  and  fixed.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  da* 
vicle  and  great  pectoral ;  it  lies  anterior  to  the  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves,  which  separate  it  from  the  first  rib ; 
it  is  covered  by  a  thin  but  strong  aponeiux)sis,  which  is 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  rib,  and  to  the  clavide 
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■and  subclavian  musck,  from  which  it  passes  downwards 
and  outwards  to  the  coracoid  process,  arching  across 
the  great  vessels,  and  is  then  connected  to  that  process, 
and  to  the  tendon  of  the  lesser  pectoral :  this  fascia  is 
called  by  some  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament;  it  is 
sometimes  very  strong,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  extended  over  the  vessels,  it  renders  it  difficult  to 
feel  the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  below  the  cla- 
vicle. 

Serratus  Magnus,  thin  and  broad,  particularly 
anteriorly,  placed  behind  the  pectoral  muscles  and  the 
axillary  vessels,  and  between  the  scapula  and  the  ribs, 
arises  by  eight  or  nine  fleshy  slips,  from  the  eight  or 
nine  superior  ribs;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  back- 
wards, and  are  inserted  between  the  subscapular,  the 
rhomboid  and  levator  anguli  muscles  into  the  base  of  the 
scapula,  but  particularly  into  the  superior  and  inferior 
angles.  Use,  to  draw  the  scapula  forwards,  particu- 
larly the  inferior  angle,  and  thus,  by  rotating  this  bone 
on  its  axis,  to  raise  the  acromion  process  and  the 
shoulder  joint :  when  the  upper  extremity  is  fixed,  this 
muscle  can  raise  and  draw  outwards  the  ribs,  so  as  to 
assist  in  inspiration. — ^The  serratus  magnus  lies  on  the 
ribs  and  intercostal  muscles ;  also  on  a  portion  of  the 
serratus  posticus;  external  to  it  are  the  axillary  ves- 
sels, the  scapula  and  subscapular  muscle ;  the  trapezius, 
latissimus  dorsi  and  rhomboid  muscles  lie  behind  it,  and 
the  pectoral  muscles  are  anterior  to  it ;  an  abundance 
of  loose  cellular  membrane  connected  to  its  surface  al- 
lows it  to  glide  on  the  ribs,  and  also  facilitates  the 
movements  of  the  scapula  upon  it.  The  four  superior 
digitations  lie  behind  those  of  the  lesser  pectoral,  and 
the  four  inferior,  which  are  only  covered  by  the  skin, 
indigitate  with  the  origins  of  the  external  oblique.  If 
the  clavicle  be  separated  j&om  the  sternum,  and  the  sca- 
pula pidled  from  the  side,  this  muscle  will  then  become 
tense,  and  in  this  state  it  appears  to  consist  of  three 
portions,  which  differ  in  structure  and  in  form  ;  the  su- 
perior  is  a  thick,  short  and  strong  fasciculus,  somewhat 
square,  passing  from  the  two  first  ribs  beneath  the  ax- 
illary vessels  and  brachial  plexus,  to  the  superior  angle 
of  the  scapula ;  its  flat  surface  is  directed  upwards,  and 
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lies  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  next  or  middle  divisioTif 
which  is  very  thin,  consisting  of  hut  few  fleshy  fihres, 
connected  together  hy  an  aponeurosis.  This  portion  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  the  apex  attached  to  the  3d  and 
4th  ribs,  the  base  to  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  not  ex- 
actly to  the  bone,  but  to  a  strong  tendinous  cord, 
which  extends  along  this  line  from  the  superior  to  the 
inferior  angle.  The  third,  or  inferior  division  of  the 
serratus  is  the  strongest  and  most  extensive ;  it  is  ra« 
diated  or  triangular:  the  apex  thick  and  fleshy,  at* 
tached  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula ;  the  base 
thin  and  expanded  on  the  ribs.  The  serratus  may  be 
again  examined  when  dissecting  the  muscles  on  the  back 
of  the  trunk. 

Intercostales,  are  22  in  number  on  each  side, 
1 1  external  and  1 1  internal : — the  external  commence 
at  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  arise 
from  the  inferior  edge  of  each  rib,  descend  in  fasciculi 
obliquely  forwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  external 
lip  of  the  superior  edge  of  the  rib  beneath,  and  termi- 
nate a  little  behind  the  costal  extremity  of  the  carti- 
lages :  an  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  the 
same  direction,  supply  their  place  as  far  as  the  ster- 
num. The  internal  intercostal  muscles  take  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  decussate  the  former ;  they  com- 
mence at  the  sternum,  and  are  discontinued  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  ribs ;  they  arise  from  the  inner  lip  of  the 
lower  edge  of  each  cartilage  and  rib,  the  fibres,  paler 
and  shorter  than  those  of  the  external,  descend  ob- 
liquely backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  lip 
of  the  superior  edge  of  the  cartilage  and  rib  beneath. 
Use,  both  laminae  co-operate  to  raise  the  ribs,  the  first 
rib  being  fixed  by  the  scaleni.  The  intercostal  mus- 
cles, in  elevating  the  ribs,  also  evert  their  lower  edges, 
and  twist  them  at  their  vertebral  and  sternal  ends,  and 
thus  assist  in  inspiration,  by  enlarging  the  chest  trans- 
versely, and  from  before  backwards.  The  internal  layer 
lies  on  the  pleura,  and  is  separated  from  the  external 
by  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves:  the  external 
layer  is  connected  to  the  pleura  only  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  angles  of  the  ribs  and  the  vertebrae.  At  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles 
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there  are  the  following  twelve  small  muscles,  which, 
however,  may  he  seen  more  fuUj  when  the  muscles  of 
the  hack  have  heen  dissected. 

Leyatores  CosTATtUM,  arise  narrow  and  tendinous 
from  the  extremity  of  each  dorsal  trsmsverse  process, 
descend  ohliquely  outwards,  and  are  itiserted  hroad  into 
the  upper  edge  of  the  rib  beneath,  between  its  tubercle 
-and  angle;  their  name  denotes  their  use.  They  are 
parallel  to,  and  frequently  appear  as  a  portion  of  the 
external  intercostals ;  the  first  levator  is  short,  and 
arises  from  the  last  cervical  vertebra ;  the  inferior  en- 
crease  in  length  and  size. 

Behind  the  sternum  is  a  small  muscle  which  cannot 
%e  seen  until  this  bone  is  removed ;  the  dissection  of  it, 
therefore,  the  student  may  postpone,  until  he  is  opening 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Triangularis  Sterni,  arises  from  the  posterior 
surface  and  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum, 
and  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  the  fibres  ascend  ob- 
liquely outwards,  the  inferior  pass  transversely — in- 
serted into  the  cartilages  of  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  ribs. 
Use,  to  depress  and  draw  backwards  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs,  so  as  to  assist  in  expiration.  These  muscles 
lie  on  the  pleurae,  pericardium,  and  diaphragm^  are  co- 
vered by  the  sternum,  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  mam- 
mary vessels.  They  antagonize  the  external  intercos- 
tals, to  whose  fibres  they  are  parallel,  and  this  explains 
the  cause  of  the  external  intercostals  terminating  at  the 
ends  of  the  ribs,  and  not  continuing  as  far  forwards  as 
the  sternum.  The  mechanism  of  respiration  shall  be 
further  considered  when  the  diaphragm  has  been  ex- 
amined (see  dissection  of  it.)  In  connexion  with  the 
muscles  of  the  thorax,  the  student  should  study  the  ana« 
tomy  of  the  axilla. 
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SECTION  II, 

DISSECTION   OF   THE   AXILLA. 

r 

,  The  Axilla  is  a  conical  cavity,  the  apex  superioriy 
at  the  coracoid  process  and  clavicle,  the  hase  below, 
formed  by  skin  and  a  thick  fascia ;  it  is  bounded  anteri- 
orly by  the  great  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles,  internally 
by  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  ribs,  externally  by 
the  scapula  and  subscapular  -muscle,  and  posteriorly 
by  the  serratus  and  latissimus  dorsi.  This  region  con- 
tains several  lymphatic  glands,  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  and  adipose  tissue,  which 
is  continued  from  Ihe  neck  beneath  the  clavicle,  and 
often  presents  a  wateiy  reddish  appearance.  When 
the  pectoral  muscles  have  been  divided,  and  some  cel- 
lular membrane  removed,  the  axillary  vein  first  ap- 
pears; at  the  upper  part  of  the  axilla  this  vessel  is  in- 
ternal and  anterior  to  the  artery ;  inferiorly  it  is  directly 
over  this  vessel,  and  more  closely  connected  to  it  than 
above :  this  vein  receives  the  cephalic  vein,  and  several 
branches  from  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  from  the 
shoulder.  The  axillary  artery  may  be  next  seen, 
taking  an  oblique  course  downwards  and  outwards 
through  this  space,  and  giving  off  thoracic  branches 
from  its  internal  side ;  and  from  its  external,  the  sub- 
scapular and  circumflex  arteries ;  behind  the  artery,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  axilla,  the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves  is  seen;  as  this  descends  it  becomes  more  axid 
more  closely  connected  to  it,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
cavity  the  branches  of  the  plexu^  have  almost  surrounded 
the  artery.  This  plexus  may  be  seen  dividing  into 
several  branches;  superiorly,  it  gives  off  the  thoracic, 
supra  and  subscapular ;  and  lower  down  it  divides  into 
the  external  and  internal  cutaneous,  the  median,  ulnar, 
radial  or  spiral,  and  articular  or  circumflex.  The  gene- 
ral distribution  of  these  branches  will  be  noticed  in  the 
dissection  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  for  their  parti- 
cular description  see  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla  the  artery  may  be  ob- 
served in  general  to  lie  between  the  two  roots  of  the 
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or  humeral  side,  and  with  the  ulnar  onii  internal  cuta- 
neous to  its  inner  or  thoracic  side,  while  posterior  lo  it 
are  the  musculo-apiral  and  articular  nerves.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  are  connected  to  the  axillary  vessels  by 
the  small  branches  which  supply  them  :  several  lie  pos- 
terior to  the  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle :  from  these  a 
chain  continues  up  to  the  coracoid  process,  and  are  con- 
tinued beneath  the  clavicle  and  the  glands  in  tlie  neck ; 
wveral  also  tie  on  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  some  are 
scattered  indifferently  throug'h  this  space. 


SECTION  III. 

DISSECTION    07  THE   CAVITY   OF   THE 

The  thorax  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
af  the  trunk;  it  contains  the  lungs,  the  organs  of  res- 
piration, the  heart,  the  chief  agent  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  also  several  nerves  and  vessels  passing  to  and 
from  the  heart,  and  through  the  cavity ;  this  region  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  sternum  and  costal  carti- 
lages, laterally  by  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  pos- 
teriorly by  the  vertebr<e  and  angles  of  the  ribs,  inferi- 
urly  by  the  diaphragm,  superiorly  by  the  several  mus- 
cles connected  to  the  clavicle,  first  rib  and  sternum,  and 
by  the  different  parts  passing  into  or  out  of  the  cavity. 
ITie  thorax,  viewed  externally,  presents  a  very  different 
form  before  and  after  the  upper  extremities  are  de- 
tached from  it ;  in  the  former  state  It  appears  of  great 
transverse  width  above,  and  narrow  below ;  whereas 
in  the  latter  condition,  it  is  seen  to  be  very  contracted 
above  and  expanded  below.  The  thorax  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  section  of  a  cone,  the  posterior  fourth  being 
removed,  tbe  three  anterior  parts  retained  and  united  to 
each  other.  The  axis  of  the  cavity  is  oblique  from 
^ibove  downwards  and  forwards :  the  base  of  the  thorax 
is  also  oblique  from  before,  backwards  and  downwards, 
and  the  apex,  on  the  contrary,  is  oblique  from  behind, 
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forwards  and  downwards;  hence  the  perpendicular  di- 
ameter of  the  thorax  is  much  greater  posteriorly  than  it 
is  behind  the  sternum.  The  apex  of  the  thorax  is 
somewhat  truncated,  and  presents  an  oval  opening 
longer  transversely  than  from  before  backwards ;  this, 
the  superior  orifice  of  the  thorax,  is  bounded  anteriorly 
by  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  and  interclavicular  li- 
gament,  posteriorly  by  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  laterally  by  the  first  rib ;  the  several  im- 
portant parts  which  pass  through  this  opening  shall  be 
noticed  afterwards.  The  inferior  circumference  of  the 
thorax  is  five  or  six  times  more  extensive  than  the  supe- 
rior;  it  is  bounded  by  the  xiphoid,  the  last  true  and  all 
the  false  costal  cartilages,  and  by  the  last  dorsal  and 
first  lumbar  vertebrae ;  its  longer  diameter  is  also  trans- 
verse. Open  the  cavity  by  dividing  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  sternum,  and  raising  the 
latter  from  below  upwards ;  if  we  look  under  the  ster- 
num as  we  thus  slowly  raise  it,  we  perceive  that  space 
called  anterior  mediastinum  to  be  gradually  developed, 
from  the  right  and  left  pletirse  separating  from  each 
other  as  we  tear  the  loose  cellular  membrane  which  na- 
turally connects  the  pleurae  and  pericardium  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  bone;  when  the  sternum  is  re- 
moved this  region  is  fully  exposed ;  it  is  described  as 
being  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base,  the  sternum ;  the 
sides,  the  pleurae,  convolving  behind  so  as  nearly  to 
touch  each  other ;  the  apex,  the  small  portion  of  peri- 
cardium left  uncovered  by  the  pleurae ;  naturally,  how- 
ever, all  the  parts  within  the  thorax  are  so  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  parietes,  that  no  space  or  cavity  of  a  de- 
fined form,  like  that  assigned  to  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num, can  truly  be  said  to  exist.  The  dissector,  how- 
ever, may  cause  this  space  to  appear  more  distinct  by 
the  following  precaution:  before  you  divide  the  carti- 
lages, push  your  fingers  from  the  abdomen  behind  the 
sternum,  and  break  down  the  cellular  connexions  be- 
tween it  and  the  pleurae,  then  cut  the  cartilages  very 
near  the  sternum,  and  raise  the  latter ;  without  this  pre- 
caution before  dividing  the  cartilages,  the  pleura,  par- 
ticularly the  right,  will  be  in  almost  every  instance  laid 
ppeu;  and  so  the  appearance  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
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This  region  in  general  inclines  a  little  to  the 
left  Bide  below,  in  consequence  of  the  left  pleura  being 
more  attached  to  the  pericardium,  which  liea  rather  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line,  whereas  the  right  pleura  is 
connet^lfd  to  the  sternum  in  a  vertical  lioe  ;  the  anteri- 
or mediastinum  is  wider  superiorly  and  inferiorly  than  in 
the  centre,  hence  some  compare  it  to  the  letter  X,  and 
describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  triangular  spaces,  their 
apices  joined  in  the  centre,  the  base  of  one  towards 
the  neck,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  the  diaphragm; 
the  superior  ])ortion  contains  the  origins  of  Che  sterno- 
hyoid and  thyroid  muscles  and  the  remains  of  the  thy- 
mus gland  ;  inferiorly  there  is  much  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  leads  from  the  neck  to  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, also  lymphatic  glands,  and  close  to  the  stemimi  are 
the  mammary  vesseb,  and  the  triangulares  stenti  mus- 
cles. Next  examine  the  oi^ns  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax ;  these  are  the  lungs  and  their  mvesting  mem- 
.brane  the  pleura ;  in  almost  all  respects  these  organs 
are  similar  on  the  right  and  left  side,  and  therefore 
either  may  be  selected  for  examination ;  for  this  purpose 
lay  open  one  side,  suppose  the  right,  of  the  thorax,  by 
sawing  through  the  ribs  about  their  centre,  and  remov- 
ing their  anterior  portion  ;  the  first  rib  may  be  left  un- 
injured; thus  the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  will  he 
opened,  its  glistening  surface  seen,  with  the  lung  lying 
collapsed.  The  pleurce  are  serous  membranes,  their 
internal  surface  is  smooth,  polished,  and  free  ;  their  ex- 
ternal surface  is  connected  by  fine  cellular  membrane 
to  the  parietea  of  the  thorax  and  to  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  over  which  they  are  reflected.  That  portion  of 
each  which  invests  the  lungs  ia  called  pleura  pulmmialis, 
and  that  which  is  connected  to  the  parietes  pleura  pa- 
rietalis  or  costalis;  the  latter  portion  of  the  membrane 
is  much  more  dense  and  strong  than  the  former;  each 
pleura  is  a  shut  sac,  and  contains  only  the  serous  va- 
pour it  exhales;  for  although  the  lung  appears  within 
the  cayily,  it  is  yet  really  external  to  it  or  behind  it ; 
internally  each  pleura  presents  one  continuous  surface, 
which  can  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent;  thus 
we  can  perceive  that  the  right  pleura  passes  from  the 
back  of  the  sternum  to  form  the  side  of  the  aitt«iior 
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medhtetinnin,  and  arriving  at  the.  forepart  of  the  peri- 
caxdium  is  condnued  along  the  side  of  that  bag  as  far 
hack  as  the  root  of  the  hihg,  whence  it  is  reflected  over 
the  anterior  sur&ce  of  this  organ,  sinking  into  its  fis* 
sures,  and  connecting  all  its  lobules  to  each  other ;  hay* 
ing  thus  invested  the  whole  lung,  it  arrives  at  the  po8« 
tenor  surfieice  of  its  root,  from  which  it  is  reflected  to 
the  back  part  of  the  pericardium,  where  it  approaches 
the  opposite  pleura,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  ceUnlar 
membrane ;  thence  it  passes  to  the  sides  of  ^e  verte- 
brsB,  thus  forming  the  side  of  the  posterior  mediasti- 
aum  (to  be  examined  presently;)  the  pleura  then  ex* 
panda  along  the  side  of  the  spine,  ascending  as  high  as 
the  transvefse  process  of  the  6th  or  7  th  cervical  verte« 
bra,  and  descending  to  the  diaphragm,  the  convex  sur- 
face of  which  it  coveiB ;  on  this  muscle  also  it  is  le^ 
fleeted  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  root  of  the  lung  by 
a  fold  called  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis^  loose  and  tri« 
angular,  the  iMuse  towards  the  diaphragm,  one  side  con- 
nected to  the  lung,  and  the  opposite  to  the  mediasti- 
tium ;  from  the  : vertebrae,  the  pleura  continues  to  pass 
outwards,  lining  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  as  £ur 
fbrwards  as  the  side  of  the  sternum,  where  the  sac  was 
opened,  and  the  description  commenced.  The  pleurae 
are  of  a  conical  form,  the  apex  of  each  is  in  the  neck^ 
covered  by  the  anterior  scalenus  and  subclavian .  artery, 
the  base  adheres  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  right  pleura  m 
shorter  but  broader  than  the  left,  which  is  long  atad 
narrow ;  the  liver  4)n  the  right  side  and  the  heart  on  the 
left,  cause  these  differences  to  exist ;  the  apex  of  the 
right  is  often  higher  in  the  neck  than  that  of  the  left. 
The  two  pleurae  have  been  resembled  to  two  bladders 
placed  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  not  having  any 
communication,  but  touching  each  other  along  the  me- 
sial line;  this  juxta-position  of  the  two  pleurae  between 
the  sternum  and  vertebrae  forms  a  sort  of  partition  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  thorax ;  this  par* 
dtion  is  called  mediastinum;  it-  consists'  of  course  of 
two  laminae,  right  and  left,  connected  anteriorly  to  the 
sternom,  posteriorly  to  the  spine ;  these  laminae  are  se- 
parated fi^om  each  other  in  three  situations,  in  order  to 
Enclose-  cMain  organs,  so  that  the  mediastinum  is  di- 
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num,  which  has  been  already  examined;  2il,  into  a  mid' 
die  pact,  or  middle  mediastinom,  containing  the  heart 
and  pericardium  ;  and  3d,  into  a  posterior  medlBstinum, 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  vertebral,  and  which  the  atU' 
(lent  may  next  esamino. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  estsnUa  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion from  the  3d  to  the  10th  dorsal  vertebra,  behind  the 
pericardium  and  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  in  front  of  the 
sptoo  ;  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  parts  contained  in  it, 
draw  the  right  lung  forward,  and  to  the  left  side,  and 
make  a  perpendicular  division  of  the  right  pleura,  be- 
tween the  root  of  tho  lung  and  the  spine.  This  region 
is  described  as  being  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base  pos- 
leriorly,  the  pleuric  forming  its  sides,  and  the  pericar- 
dium its  iipex  ;  like  the  anterior  mediastinum  however, 
it  has  naturally  no  exact  figure,  the  pleurse  being  folded 
round  the  organs  which  lie  between  them.  In  the  pos- 
terior mediastittuni  we  find  the  ceauphagus  and  8th  pair 
of  nerves,  the  thoracic  duct,  vena  azygos,  descending 
aorta,  Bplaachnic  nerves,  several  lymphatic  glands,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fine,  loose  cellular  membrane  ; 
the  division  of  the  trachea  also  is  enclosed  in  this  apQce, 
just  at  its  commencement.  The  asophagus  is  anterior 
to  the  other  parts  in  the  posterior  modiaetinum ;  this 
tube  having  passed  behind  the  left  division  of  the  tra- 
chea, enters  this  space,  and  descends  obliquely  forwards 
behind  the  pericardium  and  before  the  aorta;  above,  it 
lies  to  the  right  side  of  this  vessel,  but  below  it  is  to  the 
left ;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  surrounded  by 
branches  of  the  8tb  pair  of  nerves,  and  enlarging  a  little, 
it  perforates  the  fleshy  part  of  the  diaphragm,  oppoaite 
the  9th  or  10th  dorsal  vertebra,  and  joins  the  stomach. 
The  8f7i  pair  o/nerues  having  passed  behind  the  roots  of 
the  lungs,  attach  themselves  to  the  tesophaguH,  form  by 
their  branches  a  plexus  around  it,  (the  tesophageai 
plexus ;)  the  left  nerve  then  descends  on  the  fore,  and 
the  right  on  the  back  part  of  this  tube  to  the  stomach. 
The  thoracic  aorta  enters  this  region  about  the  4th  or 
5th  dorsal  vertebra,  and  descends  along  the  left  side  of 
the  spine;  about  the  llth  or  12th  dorsal  vertebra  it 
»  between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  ab- 
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tlotfidti ;  in  this  course  the  aorta  furnishes  the  following 
iiranches :  two  or  three  bronchial  arteries,  which  go  to 
the  lungs,  as  many  oesophageal  branches,  and  nine  or 
ten  pair  of  intercostol  arteries,  whose  name  implies  their 
destination. 

The  vena  azygos  commences  in  the  abdomen  by  a 
small  branch  from  one  of  the  superior  lumbar  veins,  en- 
ters the  thorax  behind  the  right  side  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  covered  by  the  right  pleura ;  and  opposite 
the  dd  or  4th  dorsal  vertebra  it  arches  forwards  over  the 
root  of  the  right  lung,  and  opens  into  the  superior  vena 
cava,  as  that  vessel  is  entering  the  pericardium.  The 
vena  azygos  in  this  course  receives  the  bronchial,  oeso- 
phageal, and  intercostal  veins;  those  of  the  left  side 
often  unite  into  one  branch,  which  passing  behind  the 
aorta,  joins,  opposite  the  6th  or  7th  vertebra,  the  prin- 
cipal trunk  on  die  right  side.  The  thoracic  duct  also 
commences  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  2d  or  dd  vertebra, 
behind  the  aorta,  in  a  sinus,  called  receptaculum  chyli ; 
contracting  in  size  it  enters  the  posterior  mediastinum 
along  with  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  aorta ;  it  ascends 
between  this  vessel  and  the  vena  azygos,  imbedded  in 
fat,  and  opposite  to  the  5th  or  6th  dorsal  vertebra  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  back  of  the  oesophagus,  runs  ob- 
liquely along  it,  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  left 
side,  and  ascends  in  the  neck  behind  the  left  carotid 
artery  and  jugular  vein^  as  high  as  the  6th  cervical  ver- 
tebra ;  it  then  bends  downwards  and  outwards,  and  en- 
ters the  left  subclavian  just  before  it  joins  the  jugular 
vein.  The  coats  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  so  fine  and 
thin,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  or  trace  thiis  vessel. 
For  a  more  particular  description  of  it,  see  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Absorbent  System.  The  splanchnic  nerves  arise 
by  four  or  ^ye  filaments  from  the  dorsal  ganglions  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve ;  the  first  is  from  the  5th  or  6th  gang- 
lion, the  rest  arise  in  succession  below  it ;  all  unite  and 
form  the  splanchnic  nerves,  which  descend  obliquely  for- 
wards on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  along  with  which  they 
«nter  the  abdomen,  where  each  terminates  in  a  large 
ganglion,  termed  semilunar;  these  two  ganglions  are 
joined  together  by  numerous  branches,  which  constitute 
^  caliac  ox  solar  plexus^  from  which  the  greater  num- 
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ber  of  abdominal  viscera  are  fiuppiied  with  nerves,  la 
the  diESectioD  of  the  posterior  meiliastiDum,  the  sympB' 
thetic  nerve  is  also  seen  on  each  side ;  it  does  not  lia 
in  this  space,  but  descends  external  to  it,  between  ths 
pleuKB  and  the  heads  of  the  riba;  opposite  each  inter- 
costal space  it  formB  a  ganglion,  hoax  which  some 
branches  pass  to  join  the  doma!  spinal  nerves,  others  to 
form  the  great  splanchnic  ;  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  two  or  three  filaments  often  unite  to  form  a  small 
nen'e,  called  lesser  splanchnic,  which  enters  the  abdo- 
men  behind  or  through  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  joins  the  renal  plexus  of  nerves.  The  iympathetic 
on  each  aide  enters  the  thorax  close  to  the  neck  of 
the  first  rib,  where  it  forniB  a  large  ganglion ;  it  passes 
from  this  cavity  by  a  very  small  filament,  between  the 
crux  of  the  diaphragm  and  tlie  psoas  magnus,  into  the 
abdomen,  where  it  again  enlarges  considerably. — See 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System.  The  division  of  the 
trachea,  the  last  pact  of  any  importance  connected  with 
the  posterior  mediaBttnum,  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
lie  in  this  space,  but  like  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  it 
ia  ia  the  middle  mediastinum,  or  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior :  this  tube  can  bo  mora  conveniently  ex- 
amined afterwards,  when  we  are  dissecting  the  parts 
which  pass  througli  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax. 
Next  eixamine  the  lungs. 

The  lungs  are  situated  at  either  aide  of  the  spine,  and 
when  distended  with  air,  as  they  always  are  during  life, 
they  so  exactly  fill  each  side  of  the  thorax  that  the 
pleura  puhnonalie  and  costalia  are  always  in  such  per- 
fect apposition,  that  there  never  can  be  any  intermediate 
cavity;  tliey  are  of  a  conical  figure,  the  apex,  above, 
rises  into  the  neck  a  little  above  ^e  level  of  the  first  rib, 
and  in  general  higher  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side ; 
the  base,  below,  concave,  rests  on  the  diaphragm ;  the 
external  surface  convex,  and  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts  by  a  deep  fissure ;  the  internal  slightly  concave, 
und  attitched  neai-  its  centre  hy  the  root  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels ;  the  posterior  edge  of  each  lung  ia  thick, 
lound,  and  vertical ;  the  anterior  is  thin,  irregular,  ob- 
lique, and  shorter  than  the  posterior ;  that  of  the  left 
fi6  is  in  general  notched  opposite  the  apex  of  th» 
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heart.  The  right  lung  is  hroftder  hut  shorter  then  fhe 
left,  the  former  consists  most  commonly  of  three  lobes, 
the  latter  has  only  two.  The  great  fissure  of  each  long 
descends  obliquely  forwards ;  it  commences  behind  the 
apex,  and  ends  in  front  of  the  base ;  it  divides  the  sub- 
stance of  the  long,  to  a  great  depth,  in  two  lobes ;  one 
is  anterior  and  superior,  and  the  other  posterior  and  in- 
ferior ;  the  latter  is  somewhat  larger ;  on  the  right  side  a 
small  fissure  leads  from  about  the  middle  of  the  great 
one,  forwards  to*  the  edge  of  the  lung,  and  cuts  off  the 
middle  lobe  from  the  superior ;  this  fissure  does  not  pene- 
trate to  the  same  depth  as  the  great  one  does ;  it  is  some- 
times absent,  and  in  some  subjects  it  exists  on  the  left 
as  well  as'on  the  right  side.  The  root  of  each  lung  is 
situated  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  internal  surface, 
and  about  two-thirds  from  the  anterior  edge  ;  the  phre- 
nic nerve  and  a  few  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  lie 
anterior  to  it,  and  the  pulmonary  plexus  is  posterior  to 
it ;  the  fold  cadled  ligamentum-latum  is  below  it ;  it  con- 
sists of  several  vessels  and  nerves  connected  together  by 
cellular  tissue,  and  all  enclosed  between  the  laminae  of 
pleura ;  dissect  off  this  membrane  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  root,  and  we  shall  observe  the  two  pulmonary  veins 
inferior,  but  anterior  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is 
immediately  above  and  behind  them ;  posterior  and  su- 
perior to  the  artery  is  the  bronchial  tube  ;  a  quantity  of 
cellular  tissue  connects  these  vessels,  and  contains  the 
bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  also  several  nerves,  whidh 
are  derived  from  the  pulmonary  plexus.  In  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  the  bronchial  tube  is  rather  inferior  to  the 
artery,  but  still  posterior  to  it,  as  on  the  right  side.  The 
lungs  have  a  peculiar  soft,  emphysematous  feel,  and  are 
so  light  as  to  float  in  water ;  their  colour  is  grey,  inter- 
spersed with  spots  of  dark  blue  or  blackish  tint:  the 
younger  the  subject  the  redder  the  lungs  will  be  found ; 
in  the  adult  they  are  generally  grey,  and  slightly  streaked 
with  dark  lines ;  in  the  old  they  are  usually  mottled  with 
blue  or  black  spots,  which  exist,  not  merely  on  the  sur- 
face, but  through  their  substance.  The  lungs  are  com- 
posed of  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins,  of  the  brcmchial  arteries  and  veins,  of  the  pulmo- 
nary nerves,  of  lymphatic  v-essels  and  glands,  and  of  the 
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tuniiicatiDris  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  wliich  end  in  nnmer- 
am  air  celts  ;  theae  are  collecteJ  at  first  ia  clnsteni,  and 
joined  by  cellular  inBiubrane  iuto  lobules :  these  last  are 
again  imiteJ  into  liu^er  masses  by  the  pleura,  so  ob  to 
&na.  lobes ;  the  air-cclh  are  the  lerminationa  of  the 
luroiichiBl  Teasels;  they  arc  globular,  are  lined  by  mucous 
nembnuie  and  covered  by  a  fibrous,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, a  musculor  lamina  ;  each  bronchus  divides  into  two 
■rancbes,  these  og^n  Buhdivide  into  two,  and  so  on  in 
biiiBry  order ;  these  canals  increase  in  number,  and  di- 
BiniBh  in  size  ;  their  final  capillary  branches  end  in  small 
aac8  or  ait  cells  ;  these  constitute  the  principal  bulk  of 
the  long:  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  are  composed  of 
Hie  same  materials  as  the  trachea,  but  in  the  smaller 
branches  there  is  no  cartilaginous  structure.  On  their 
dvUcate  parietes  the  fine  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  ave  spread,  and  here  during  life  is 
effected  that  important  change  in  the  blood,  from  venous 
to  arterial,  which  appears  to  be  the  great  design  of  the 
function  of  respiration,  The  soft  and  yielding'  tissue 
of  the  lungs  admits  of  the  free  entrance  and  rapid  cir- 
culation of  the  air  through  their  cells,  all  whicli  become 
distended  in  the  moment  of  inspiration ;  in  this  act  the 
lungs  Bi«  wholly  passire,  the  air  dUtending  them  in  the 
exact  proportion  with  which  the  parietes  of  the  chest  are 
expanded;  in  expiration,  the  contraction  of  the  thorax 
espels  a  great  portion  of  the  air  from  the  cells,  and  thus 
the  lungs  become  diminished  in  capacity;  in  effecting 
this  change  the  elasticity,  aided  in  all  probability  fay  the 
irritablo  or  muscular  energy  of  these  organs  may  assist 
the  muscular  and  elastic  power  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest.  In  expiration  the  air-cells  are  not  wholly  emp- 
tied; no  power  can  completely  discharge  the  air  from 
lungs  that  have  once  breathed. — See  Anatnmy  of  the 
Diaphragm.  We  shall  next  direct  our  attention  to  the 
pericardium  and  the  heart. 

The  pericardium  is  a  strong  fibro-serons  membrane, 
in  the  form  of  a  conical  bag,  whose  base  is  below  and 
apex  above;  it  is  larger  than  the  heart,  which  it  en- 
closes, together  with  a  portion  of  the  great  vessels  con- 
nected to  it,  and  over  whose  surface  its  internal  or 
'  iwrous  layer  is  refiectetl :  the  external  fibrous  lamina  is 
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connected^  inferiorly,  to  the  central  diyision  of  the  cor^ 
4ifonn  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  some  of  its 
fleshy  portion  between  the  central  and  the  left  divisions, 
of  that  tendon ;  anteriorly,  to  the  pleurae,   and  to  the 
parts  contained  in  the  anterior  mediastinum;  poste-* 
riorly,  to  the  oesophagus  and  to  the  other  parts  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum ;  superiorly,  it  is  continued  along 
the  outer  coat  of  the  great  vessels,  while  the  serous 
layer  is  reflected  on  these  towards  the  heart.     On  each 
side  it  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  to  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels ;  the  pleura  and  the  phrenic  nerve  also  are 
attached  to  it  in  this  situation.     The   connexion   be^ 
tween  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  particularly 
towards  its  fore  part,   is  very  intimate  ;  in  the   adult 
they  are  almost  inseparable,  not  so  however  in   the 
foetus.     Open  this  bag  and  we  shall  see  tliat  it  is  lined 
throughout  by  a  smooth  serous  membrane,  which  if  we 
trace  to  the  superior  part  of  the  sac  we  shall  perceive 
to  be  reflected  on  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  on 
the  aorta  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  pulmonary  artery 
on  the  left  side ;  on  these  three  vessels  it  descends  to- 
wards thie  heart  t   there  is  a  longer  portion  of  the  aorta 
covered  by  the  serous  membrane  than  of  the  vena  cava 
or  pulmonary  artery,  which  two  are  nearly  equal  in  this 
respect.     The  serous  layer  is  reflected  on  the  superior 
cava,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  vena  azygos ;  as  it 
descends  along  that  vessel  it  nearly  surrounds  it,  except 
a  small  portion  of  it  posteriorly :  from  the  vena  cava  it 
continues  to  the  right  auricle,  which  it  covers  anteriorly 
and  on  the  right  side ;  from  this  it  passes  on  the  right 
pulmonary  veins,  covers  these  partially,  and  is  thence 
reflected  to  the  fibrous  layer ;  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  auricle  it  is  continued  partly  round  the  infe- 
rior cava,  and  from  it  also  it  is  reflected  to  the  fibrous 
layer.     On  the  aorta  the  serous  layer  descends  at  first 
on  the  forepart,  afterwards  on  its  sides  and  back  part,  so 
as  to  encircle  it ;  near  the  heart  it  passes  from  it  over 
the  pulmonary  artery,  so  as  to  connect  these  vessels  to 
each  other,   leaving  of  course  uncovered  so  much  of 
each  as  are  in  apposition ;  along  these  vessels  the  serous 
membrane  descends  to  the  ventricles,  and  having  co- 
vered all  the  anterior  surface  of  the  hearty  it  turns 
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round  it9  apex,  covers  the  posterior  surface,  and  ascend- 
ing  on  it  as  high  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  left  auricle, 
it  is  thence  reflected  on  the  fihroua  layer  in  front  of  the 
posterior  mediastinum  ;  from  the  left  auricle  also  it  ex- 
tends  to  the  left  puitnonar}'  veins,  from  which  it  is  con- 
tinued to  the  fibrous  layer,  and  on  this  we  can  trace  it  in 
an  uniDterrupted  course  to  that  point,  at  which  we  com- 
menced its  description. 

The  pericardium,  by  it?  fibrous  lamina,  is  of  use  in 
fixing  the  heart  in  its  situation,  and  strengthening  ita 
parietes  so  as  to  resist  over  distention  ;  this  tunic  also, 
by  it£  elasticity,  may  assist  in  the  subsequent  contrac- 
tioD  of  its  cavities,  while  the  serous  layer  being  always 
Inbiicated  by  a  fine  iluid,  facilitates  the  motion  of  the 
lieart.  When  the  pericardium  is  fully  opened,  the 
rigLt  auricle,  the  two  caves,  the  appendix  of  the  left 
tturicle,  the  right  or  anterior  ventricle,  that  email  portion 
of  the  left  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  aorta 
end  pulmonary  artery,  also  branches  of  the  coronary 
vessels,  raniiiying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  all 
come  into  view. 

The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  between  the  lungs, 
■he  base  of  it  is  superior,  posterior,  to  the  right  side, 
and  near  to  the  spine,  while  the  apex  points  towards 
the  costal  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  6th  rib  on  the 
left  side,  and  during  life  can  be  felt  pulsating  a  litde 
above  and  below  this  rib  ;  the  heart  is  retained  in  situ 
by  the  pericardium,  and  by  the  great  vessels ;  it  is  sub- 
ject, however,  to  a  slight  change  of  position,  accord- 
ing aa  that  of  the  body  is  altered,  as  well  as  from  the 
different  stales  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  heart 
consists  of  four  cavities,  two  ventricles,  and  two  auri- 
cles ;  these  the  student  may  examine  in  that  order  or 
course  which  the  blood  pursues  in  passing  through 
this  orgau.  Suppose  the  two  venee  csvie  pour  their 
blood  into  the  right  auricle  so  aa  to  distend  it,  the 
parietes  of  this  cavity  then  contract,  and  empty  its  con- 
tents into  the  right  ventricle ;  this  next  propels  the 
blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  branches  of  which 
convey  it  through  the  lungs  ;  from  these  organs  it  is  re- 
turned by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  two  on  each  side, 
into  the  left  auricle ;  from  this  cavity  it  is  forced  into 
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the  left  ventricle,  which  then  propels  it  into  the  aorta^ 
through  whose  branches  it  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,   whence  it  is  again  returned  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins.    The  superior  vena  cava  is  seen  descending 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  within  the  pericardium, 
and  joining  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  right  auri- 
cle.    Of  the  inferior  cava  but  a  short  portion  is  seen 
within  the  pericardium  ;  this  vessel  lies  on  a  plane  pos- 
terior to  the  superior  cava,  and  passing  obliquely  up- 
wards, backwards,  and  inwards,  joins  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  right  auricle.     Between  these  two  vein9 
the  right  auricle  is  situated;  it  is  somewhat  square^ 
its  posterior-  part,  between  the  two  cavae,  is  called  the 
sinu^ :   the  anterior  loose  portion,  the  auricular  appeU'- 
dix  or  process ;  the  right  auricle  is  connected  inferiorly 
to  the  right  ventricle,  and  partly  rests  on  the  diaphragm  \ 
on  the  right  side  it  is  free,  and  on  the  left  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  left  auricle ;  lay  open  this  cavity  by  a  per*- 
pendicular  incision  from  the  superior  down  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  inferior  cava ;  from  the  centre  of  this 
make  a  transverse  cut  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the 
auricle,  wash  out  the  blood,  and  we  may  then  observe  at 
the  back  part  of  the  sinus  the  openings  of  the  two  cava, 
and  between  these   a    slight    projection,    tuherculum 
Loweri;   and  in  the  auricular  appendix  the  muscular 
fibres  called  musculi  pectinati.     We  can  also  now  per- 
ceive  that  the  left  or  internal  side  of  the  auricle  is 
formed  by  a  thin  sheet  of  membranous  and  muscular 
4iubstance ;  this  is  the  septum  aricularum ;  on  the  in- 
ferior part  of  this  we  may  observe  a  depression,  the 
fossa  ovalis,  immediately  above  the  inferior  cava,  and 
surrounded  in  part  by  a  thick  lip,  named  its  annulus  ; 
at  the  upper  and  deeper  part  of  this  fossa  we  frequently 
find  a  small  oblique  passage  leading  into  the  left  auricle, 
its    obliquity,    however,    pe vents  any  communication 
taking  place  during  life  ;  in  the  foetus  before  birth  this 
was  a  free  opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  between  the  two 
auricles ;  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava, 
we  observe  the  semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane, 
the  Eustachian  valve  :   this  valve  is  connected  by  its 
convex  edge  to  the  angle  between  the  vein  and  auricle ; 
its  concave  edge  i^  loose;  and  loo)^s  backwards  and  tq 
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the  right  side ;  its  superior  cori^u  is  connected  to  the 
anterior  or  the  left  limhus  of  the  fossa  ovalis,  and  the 
inferior  to  the  fore  part  of  the  vena  cava ;  this  cornu  is 
sometimes  continued  round  that  vessel  to  the  posterior 
limbus  of  the  fossa  ovalis  ;  in  the  adult  and  old  this 
▼alve  is  often  reticulated  and  imperfect ;  in  the  foetus  it 
is  generally  more  perfect  and  large,  hence  it  is  consi- 
dered by  many  as  being  of  use  at  that  period  in  direct- 
ing the  blood  from  the  inferior  cava  at  once  into  the 
left  auricle  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  preventing 
its  mixing  with  that  from  the  superior  cava.  To  the 
leflt  side  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  between  it  and  the 
ventricle,  is  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein,  which  is 
also  partly  covered  by  a  semilunar  fold  of  membrane, 
the  valve  which  secures  this  opening  against  the  re- 
entrance  of  the  blood  during  the  contraction  of  the  auri- 
cle ;  this  valve  also  is  often  imperfect ;  on  different  parts 
of  the  auricle  small  orifices  may  be  often  seen,  (foramina 
Thebesii ;)  these  are  probably  the  extremities  of  small 
veins. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  auricle  we  see  the  small 
circular  opening  of  the  appendix,  inferior  to  which,  and 
opposite  the   tuberculum  Loweri,   is  the  large   orifice 
leading  into  the  right  ventricle  ;  this,  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening,   is  circular,  and  surrounded  by  a' 
dense  white  line,  which  has  been  erroneously  described 
as  the  right  tendon  of  the  heart.     We  may  next  ex- 
amine the  right   ventricle ;    for  this   purpose  open  its 
cavity,  by  raising  the  anterior  wall  in  the  form  of  a  flap 
from  below,  making  one  incision  along  its  right  side,  and 
the  other  near  the  septum  cordis.     The  right  ventricle 
is  triangular,  its  base  is  joined  to  the  auricle,  the  apex 
is  a-  little  above  the  apex  of  the  heart ;   the   right  is 
separated  from  the  left  ventricle  by  a  thick  muscular 
lamina  (the  septum  cordis ;)  the  parietes  of  this  cavity 
are    rendered   very    irregular  internally   by   numerous 
muscular  projections,  the  carnece  columnce ;  507we  of  these 
are  attached  throughout  their  whole  length,  others  are 
fixed  by  their  extremities,  and  loose  in  their  centre,  and 
a  third  species  are  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  by  the  other  to  thin  tendinous  cords 
which  are  attached  to  the  auricular  \'alves ;  the  carnese 
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qolumnee  take  various  directions,  ai^d  are  all  covered 
hj  the  £ne.  lining  membrane  of  the  heart.  At  the  base 
of  this  cavity  v^e  observe  the  auricular  and  arterial 
opening  ;  the  latter  is  superior,  anterior,  and  to  the  left 
side  of  the  former  ;  from  the  margin  of  the  auricular 
opening  ^  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  descends  into 
the  ventricle,  the  inferior  loose  edge  of  which  divides 
intp  three  portions,  each  ending  in  a  very  irre^larly 
notched  margin,  to  which  the  chordae  tendinese  are 
Ckttached  ;  these  are  the  tricuspid  valves,  one  division  is 
anterior,  the  second  is  posterior  on  the  septum  cordis, 
and  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  is  to  the  left  side, 
and  separates  the  auriciilar  from  the  arterial  opening; 
many  of  the  tendinous  threads  are  connected  to  the 
dorsum,  as  well  as  to  the  edge  of  these  folds,  and  cross 
each  other  as  they  run  to  the  carneae  colunmas.  The 
use.  of  the  tricuspid  valves  is  to  prevent  the  reflux  of 
the  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle  ;  as  the 
former  cavity  is  being  diste^d^d,  the  blood  separates  the 
valves  from  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle,  and  thus  be- 
comes situated  on  their  outer  side  ;  when  the  ventricle 
then  contracts,  it  presses  the  blood  against  these  folds, 
which  are  thus  approximated  to  each  other,  and  slightly 
raised  against  the  opening  so  as  to  close  it,  the  carneas 
columnae  at  the  same  time  contracting  make  tense  the 
chordae  tendineae,  and  thus  apcomplish  the  two  objects, 
1st,  of  completely  approximating  the  valves ;  and  *2d, 
of  preventing  theii:  being  reversed  or  thrown  up  into 
the  auricle.  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
small,  and  situated  at  the  highest  point,  and  at  the  left 
extremity  of  the  ventricle,  the  surface  of  which  becomes 
smooth  as  it  approaches  it ;  this  vessel  is  connected  to 
the  ventricle  by  the  external  and  internal  serous  m^mr 
branes  of  the  heart,  between  which  its  fibrous  coat  is 
connected  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ventricle  by  three 
roots,  convex  towards  the  heart,  and  marked  inter* 
naUy  each  by  a  distinct  white  line ;  from  this  arterial 
opening  three  folds,  the  semilunar  valves,  extend  into 
the  vessel,  the  convex  edge  of  each  is  fixed  to  the  whitQ 
line  at  each  of  the  roots  of  the  artery  ;  the  concavQ  is 
loose,  but  thick,  and  contains  in  its  centre  a  small 
tubercle,  the  corpus  arantii^  or  sesamoideum,     Thg  ^f^ 
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!e  valves  is  to  prevent  the  blood  returning  from 
the  art«ry  into  the  ventricle  ;  for,  as  the  former  becomes 
distended,  the  blood  floiva  behind  these  valves,  separates 
ihem  from  the  sides  of  the  arterj-,  and  so  approximates 
them  to  each  other ;  and  when  the  artery  contracts,  it 
presses  the  blood  en  strongly  against  these  valves  as 
nearly  to  intercept  the  opening,  and  cause  the  blood  to 
flow  onwards  throng^h  the  artery ;  the  corpora  arantii 
are  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  jiving  additional  strength 
towards  the  centre  of  the  openinff,  where  the  pressure 
will  be  greatest;  the  semilunar  valves,  both  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  in  the  aorta,  while  they  support  the 
column  of  blood  in  these  vessels  cannot  wholly  prevent 
its  regurgitation  to  the  heart.  The  pulmonary  artery 
ascends  obliquely  backwards  for  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  within  the  pericardium ;  and  just  as  it  escapes  from 
this  cavity  it  divides  into  the  right  and  left  branch ;  in 
diis  course  it  lies  at  Srst  anterior  ta  the  aorta,  and  after- 
wards to  the  left  side.  The  right  pulmonary  artery  is 
the  longer  branch  ;  it  turns  in  a  transverse  direction  to 
the  right  side,  and  passes  through  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  behind  the  superior  cava,  to  the  root  of  the  right 
lung,  and  there  divides  into  three  branches.  The  left 
ptilmonnry  artery  is  short,  proceeds  to  the  left  side,  and 
entering  the  root  of  the  left  lung  anterior  to  the  left 
broncbirs,  divides  into  two  branches ;  from  the  division 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  a  ligamentous  cord  extends 
backwards  aud  downwards  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta;  this  is  the  remains  of  the  duclus  arte- 
riosus, which  in  the  fcetus  conveyed  the  blood  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta,  as  it  could  not  pass  in 
aay  quantity  through  the  condensed  structure  of  the 
iungs  ;  the  recurrent,  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  of  the 
left  side  winds  round  this  substance.  In  the  lungs  the 
pulmonary  arteries  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which 
spread  minutely  on  the  air-cells,  on  which  they  termi- 
nate in  the  pulmonary  veijis,  which  vessels  thus  arise  by 
innumerable  ramifications  ;  these  unite  with  each  other, 
and  form  larger  trunks,  which  arrive  at  the  root  of  the 
lungs,  two  on  each  side,  where  they  lie  anterior  and  in- 
ferior to  the  pulmonary  artery ;  these  veins  then  pass 
■  iKwards  to  join  the  left  auricle,  a  cavity  which  may  be 
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next  examined..    The  left  auricle  ia  situated  at  the  npk* 
per  and  hack  part  of  the  heart,  in  front  of  the  mediasti- 
num ;  it  may  he  exposed,  either  hy  raising  the  apex  of  the^ 
heart,  or  removing  this  organ  from  the  hody,  and  placing 
it  on  its  anterior  surface ;  it  is  somewhat  square,  smaller 
than  the  right,  hut  its  parietes  are  thicker  and  strongper  : 
fro^l  its  upper  and  left  extremity  its  appendix,  which  is. 
very  small,  passes  forwards,  and  overlaps  the  orig^  of 
the  pulmonary  artery ;  lay  open  this  cavity  hy  a  perpeiu 
dicular  incision  along  its  middle  line ;  internally  we  per* 
ceive  it  smooth,  except  in  the  appendix,  where  a  few. 
iieshy  fasciculi  appear,  as  in  the  right  side-;  on  the  sep- 
tum auricularum,  a  slight  depression,  not  so  distinct  as 
that  in  the  right  auricle,  marks  the  former  situation  of 
the  foramen  ovale ;  the  four  ptiUncmary  veins  are  seen, 
opening  into  the  .angles  of  this  cavity,  two  on  each  side ; 
those  of  the  left  open  very  near  each  other,  and  some- 
times in  .common,  heneath  the  opening  of  the  appendix; 
at  its  inferior  part  we  perceive  tiie  opening  into  the  left 
ventricle,  circular,  smooth,  and  marked  hy  a  white  line, 
as  in  the  right  auricula-ventricular  openings  than  which 
this  of  the  left  side  is  somewhat  smaller.     The  left  t;d»- 
tricle  is  conical ;  its  apex  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart ; 
flattened  anteriorly ;  longer  hut  smaller  than  the  right 
ventricle;  its  parietes  are  much  thicker,  and  to  it  the 
septum  cordis  appears  to  belong.:  continue  the  incision, 
that  had.  been  ,made  in  the  left  auricle  downwards  along 
the  back  of  the  left  ventricle  to  its  apex :  the  great  thick- 
ness of  its  walls,  and  the  roughness  of  its  internal  .«ur-p 
face  from  the  ^trong  and  projecting  carnese  columnee, 
may  now  be  remarked ;  at  the  superior  part  of  this  ci^ 
vity  we  .find  the  auricular  and  aortic  openings ;  these  lie 
very  near  each  other,  the  arterial  being  immediately  in 
Aront  of  the  auricular;  from  the  circumference  of  the 
latter  there  descends  a  fold  of  membrane,  which  divides 
into  two  portions,  called  the  mitral  valves;  these  are 
stronger,  but  in  every  other  rei^ect  are  similar  to  the 
tricuspid  valves  in  the  right  ventricle ;  these  also  an- 
swer a  similar  office,  that  of  preventing  the  blood  returor 
ing  from  the  left  auricle.    The  aortic  opening  is  situated 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  in 
front  of  the  auricular^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
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f  unerior  or  lai^  division  of  the  mitral  ynlve ;  the  ventri- 
de  is  smooth  in  the  vicinity  of  this  opening.  The  ante- 
rior di  vision  of  tlie  mitral,  and  the  left  of  the  tricospida! 
valres  ate  supposed  to  be  larger  than  the  other  portions, 
Jbr  the  purpose  of  preventing-  any  blood  flowing-  from  the 
aoriole  or  ventricle  into  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery, 
until  the  ventricle  is  fully  distended.  The  aorta  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pulmo- 
naiy  artery  from  the  tight ;  three  semilunar  valves  also 
proceed  from  this  oriSce  into  the  aorta,  stronger,  but 
similar  in  structure  and  ia  function  to  thtse  in  the  pul- 
monary artery;  the  corpora  arantii  in  particular  are 
larger  and  firmer  in  the  aortic  valves ;  external  to  each 
semilunar  valve,  the  aorta  is  dilated  into  a  small  ainna  ; 
these  three  are  named  the  sinuses  of  Morgagni,  or  lesser 
sinuses  of  the  aorta.  The  aorta  at  its  orig'in  is  covered 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  it  ascends  obliquely  forwards 
and  to  the  right,  as  high  as  on  a  level  with  the  cartilages 
of  the  2d  rib  of  each  side ;  it  then  passes  backwards, 
and  to  the  left  side  ;  and  lastly  descending  as  low  as  the 
'Ith  dorsal  vertebra,  it  becomes  closely  attached  to  the 
spine  :  this  portion  of  the  aorta  is  called  the  arch,  at  the 
termination  of  which  this  vessel  receives  the  name  of 
thoracic  or  descending  aorta,  which  descends  through 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  aa  was  already  stated ;  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  is  divided  into  the  aaeending,  the  trans- 
verse, and  the  descending;  the  first  is  the  longest  portion, 
and  in  general  is  so  much  dilated  at  the  upper  part  as  to 
have  received  the  name  of  the  great  sinus;  this  ascend- 
ing portion  is  within  the  pericardium,  covered  at  first  by 
the  pulmonary  artery ;  it  afterwards  lies  between  this  ves- 
sel and  the  vena  cava ;  from  the  commencement  of  this, 
ihe  two  coronary  arteries  arise;  the  middle  oi  transverse 
portion  of  the  arCh  lies  above  the  pericardium,  and  in 
front  of  the  trachea;  from  it  arise  the  innolninata,  left  ca- 
rotid and  left  subclavian  ;  the  descending  portion  bends 
behind  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  and  is  connected  to  the 
pulmonary  artery  by  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus; through  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  right  pulmonary 
artery,  left  bronchus  and  left  recurrent  nervB  pass. 
The  heart  is  composed  of  three  tunics;  1st,  the  re- 
roua  layer  of  the  pericardium,  externally ;  2d, 
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the  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  vascuter  system,  • 
internally ;  and  3dly,  between  these  membranes  a  lami- 
na of  muscular. substance:  the  serous  membranes. are 
stronger,  but  the  muscular  tunic  weaker  in  the  auricles 
than  in  the  ventricles ;  the  muscular  fibres  are  arranged 
chiefly  in  a  spiral  direction,  but  they  are  so  closely  united 
that  their  course  is  not  obvious,  unless  after  long  mace- 
ration; external  to  this  tunic,  in  the  adult  or  old,  aiMLoA  • 
the  right  side  principally,  we  generally  find  a  quantity 
of  adeps  placed.     The  coats  of  the  heart  are  supplied  - 
with  blood  from  the  two  coronary  arteries,   the   first  •. 
branches  of  the  aorta  :  the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  sm^l 
and  numerous ;  they  are  derived  from  the  cervical  gang- 
lions of  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  pneumo- gastric  of 
each  side.— (See  Vascular  and  Nervous  Systems.)     The  . 
student  may  next  examine  what  are  the  parts  which  pass 
through  the  upper  orifice  of  the.  thorax. 

Posterior  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia  we  perceive  the 
stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  first  ascending  through  ■ 
this  opening:  behind  these  is  a  quantity  of  celluJar  mem- 
brane, .  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland :  next  are 
the  right  and  left  vence  inonminat<Ey  the  former-  de-  - 
scending  perpendicularly,  the  latter  obliquely  across  this 
opening ;  these  two  veins  unite  opposite  the  cartilage  of 
the  2d  rib  of  the  right  side,  and  form  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which  soon  enters  the  pericardium,  and  empties  . 
itself  into  the  right  auricle ;  behind  these  veins,   the 
phrenic  and  par  vagum  enter  the  chest;  the  former  is 
external  and  anterior  to  the  latter,  and  both  are  anterior 
to  the  subclavian  arteries.     The  phrenic  nerve y  accom. 
panied   by    the    internal .  mammary  vessels,    descends 
through  the  thorax,  anterior  to  the  root  of  the  lungs, 
to  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  distributed ;  this  nerve 
on  the  left  side  is  longer,  and  lies  somewhat  posterior  to 
that  on  the  right  side ;  the  Sth  pair  entering  the  chesty 
between  the  subclavian  vein  and  artery,  passes  back-  - 
wards  behind  the  root  of  the  lung,  on  which  it  forms  an 
exteqsive  plexus,  pulmonary  plexus ;  it  then  enters  the 
posterior  mediastinum,    and  becomes  attached  to  the 
oesophagus,  which  conducts  it  to   the  stomach.     We 
next  perceive  the  innominata,  left  carotid,  and  left  sub* 
claviai)  arteries  ascending  out  of  this  cavity  ;  the  inno- 
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misata  is  most  anterior,  and  the  left  subclavian  the  most 
posterior  of  the  three.  The  trachea  is  next  seen  enter- 
ing the  thorax,  behind  these  vessels,  and  inclining  a  lit- 
tle to  the  right  side  ;  this  tube  commences  opposite  the 
5th  or  6th  cervical  vertebra,  descends  at  first  in  the 
middle  line,  but  as  it  approaches  the  chest,  it  inclines 
to  the  ri^ht,  the  aorta  pressing  on  its  left  side :  in  the 
nock  it  rests  on  the  wsophagus,  and  lies  between  the 
great  Teasels ;  it  is  covered  by  the  thyroid  gland  and  i[3 
veins,  the  sternal  muscles,  the  arteria  and  left  vena  inno' 
minata :  in  the  thorax,  the  trachea  descends  obliquely 
backwards,  and  opposite  the  3d  dorsal  vertebra  it  di- 
vides into  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tubes  ;  a  number 
of  dark  Ij-nipbatic  glands  (the  bronchial  glands)  lie  in 
the  ang-le  of  the  division,  and  adhere  closely  to  the 
liranches.  The  trachea  is  composed  of  18  or  20  fibro 
cartilages,  connected  together  by  an  elastic  substance, 
and  lined  by  mucous  membrane  ;  each  cartilage  forms 
about  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  the  deficiency  posteriorly 
being'  filled  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  which  also  encloses 
.  the  cartilages,  and  by  some  transverse  muscular  fibres 
and  mucous  glands;  the  right  bronchial  tube  is  the 
larger  branch  ;  it  runs  transversely  into  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  divides  into  three  branches  ;  the  vena  azygos 
bends  over  thia  vessel;  the  left  bronchial  tube  is  longer, 
and  takes  a  course  slightly  curved  downwards  and  to 
the  left  side,  through  the  arch  of  the  aorta  lo  the  root 
of  the  left  lung,  and  then  divides  into  two  branches ;  the 
further  subdivisions  of  these  two  tubes  g^radually  lose 
the  cartilaginous  structure,  divide  into  numerous  fine 
membranous  vessels,  which  terminate  in  small  cells ; 
these  communicate  with  each  other,  and  on  these  the 
pulmonary  vessels  minutely  ramify :  the  bronchi  are 
composed  of  the  same  structures  as  the  trachea,  the  car- 
tilages, however,  soon  lose  their  annular  form,  and  be- 
come irregular;  in  their  minute  subdivisions  they  no 
longer  exist ;  the  air  serves  to  retain  these  as  well  as  the 
ceils  in  a  permanently  distended  condition.  Behind  the 
trachea,  the  cesophagus  is  seen  entering  the  thorax,  lying 
dose  to  the  spine ;  at  lirst  a  litile  to  the  left  of  the  mesial 
line,  afterwards  to  the  right  of  that  line,  and  as  it  descends 
'  rough  the  posterior  mediastinum,  it  again  inclines  to 
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the  left*     On  the  left  side  of  this  tabe,  the  thoracic  duct 

is  seen  ascending  from  the  thorax.into  the  neok,  between 

the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.    As  the  oaso- 

phagns  enters  the  chest,  we  obser^re  on  either  stde* of 'it 

the  recurrent  nerve;  that  of  the  left  Aide  passes  •  out  4>f 

this  cavity,  that  of  the  right  arises  .on  ra  level  with 

this  (^pening:   external  to  this  nerve,   on  each  sifde, 

we  perceive  the  sympathetic  entering  the  chest ;  4t  lies 

posterior  to  the  .phrenic  -and  the  vagus,  but  between 

both ;  this  nerve   having  formed  its  inferior  cervieal 

ganglion,  divides  into  several. branches  which  descend 

into  Uie  thorax,  a  few  pass  anterior  to  the  subclavian 

artery,  the  princijpal  pass  behind  it ;  they  all  unite  in  its 

first  thoracic  ganglion,  which  is  situated  on  the  neck- of . 

'the  first  rib  ;  the  sympathetic  then  descends  akmg  the 

^  side  of  the  spine,  passing  over  .the^heads  ef  the  ribs,  -and 

•  opposite  eaioh  intercidstal  lE^^aee  ibrms  a  smi^  -triaB- 

gtilar  ganglion,  from,  each  <>f  -which  two  or  three  sbmJI 

branches  j^ooeed  to  join  the  dorsal  «pinal  nerves,  and 

^m  tiie  five  or  six-  ii^erior -the  great  and  small  sp)an<^- 

'  nic  nerves  arise ;  the  sympathetic  is  so  small,  inferiorly, 

-  that  it  is-  often  difficult  ;to  trace  it,  it  esoi^pes  from  the 

'  4horax  into  the  abdcnneh,  beneath  the  true  ligamentum 

'  «rcuatiim.     Posterior  to  the  oesophagus,  the  longi  colli 

<  muscles  ascend  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  thcK 

Tax ;  on  each  side  of  -the«ie  lie  the  superior  intercostal 

artery,  and  the  anterior 'branch  of  the  1st  dorsal -nerve, 

ascending  to   join    the    last  cervical   in  the  brachial 

'  plexus. 


mVACl^^^   OF   THE    BACK. 

SECTION  I. 


Place  the  subject  on  the  forepart,  raise  the  chest  by 
blocks,  let  the  head  and  arms  hang,  thus,  the  muscles 
in  this  region  wil(  he  made  tense;  divide  .the  integu- 
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kents  along  the  middle  line,  from  the  occiput  to  the 
CTum  ;  make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  last  cervi- 
1  Tertehra  to  the  acromion,  and  another  from  the  last 
rsal  vertebra  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  a:<iHa;  re- 
act the  upper  and  lower  flap  of  integument  from  the 
spine  towards  the  side,  and  raise  the  middle  portion 
from  below  upwards  and  inwards ;  thus  the  dissector 
can  most  easily  expose  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorai 
miUclee;  the  integuments  in  this  region  are  dense,  also 
'tiie  enl^acent  cellular  .tissue,  which  seldom  contains 
mnch  adeps,  inferiorly  it  ia  often  anasarcoua ;  when  all 
buB  IB  dissected  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  we 
flee  exposed  the  trapezius  superiorly,  the  latissimus  dorsi 
inferiorly,  and  between  these,  in  a  small  triangular  space 
'behind  the  base  of  the  scapula,  a  part  of  the  great  rhom- 
b<Md,  also  two  or  three  tendons  of  the  sacro-lumbalis, 
and  a  portion  of  tlie  7th,  8th,  alid  9lh  ribs,  and  of  the 
corresponding  intercostal  muscles ;  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  a  strong  ligament  is  observed,  (ligamen- 
tum  nuchEe),  at  the  lower  part  of  which  a  strong  apo- 
neurosis of  an  oval  form,  (the  cervical  aponeurosis): 
also  covering  the  lumbar  re^on  another  still  stronger  is 
seen,  (the  lumbar  fascia)  :  to  each  of  these  the  student 
should  pay  attention.  The  Hgamentum  nuchcB  is  mscTted 
superiorly  into  the  occipital  protuberance,  it  descends  in 
the  median  line,  broad  above,  and  sinking  in  deep,  so  as 
to  Ibrm  a  septum  between  the  muscles  on  the  right  and 
left  sides,  and  is  inserted  inferiorly  info  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  or  four  last  cervical  vertebraa,  and 
into  the  cervical  aponeurosis.  Use,  to  support  the  head 
in  fiction  of  the  neck,  and  to  give  attachment  to  mus- 
cles. The  cervical  aponeurosis  extends  from  the  5th 
cervical  to  the  5th  dorsal  vertebra,  narrow  at  each 
extremity,  and  broad  in  the  centre  between  the  superior 
angles  of  the  two  scapulae ;  the  fibres  are  transverse,  and 
continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  on  each  side  ; 
It  gives  strength  to  these,  and  binds  down  the  subjacent 
mnacles.  The  lumbar  fascia  is  of  great  strength  ;  it  ia 
also  somewhat  oval,  attached  by  its  inferior  CNtremity  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  its  superior 
TO  those  of  the  inferior  dorsal  vertebrae;  on  either  side 
^^^^tonected  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  tmd  to  the  ahdo- 
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minal  muscles,  particularly  to  the  transversalis,  also  to 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  serratus  posticus  inferior;  its 
internal  surface  is  attached  along  the  median  line  to 
the  spines  of  the  lumhar  vertehrse,  and  on  either  side 
to  the  transverse  processes.  This  fascia  gives  great 
support  to  the  loins,  where  the  skeleton  is  compara- 
tively weak;  like  the  ligamentum  nuchaB  it  supports 
the  trunk  in  flexion,  it  dso  assists  in  maintaining  it  in 
equilihrio  in  lateral  motion,  and  it  also  serves  to  give 
attachment  to  several  muscles,  which  again  in  their  turn 
sen^e  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  tension. 

The  muscles  of  the  hack  are  many  of  them  indistinct, 
and  vary  very  much  in  different  suhjects  hoth  in. their 
appearance  and  in  their  exact  attachments  to  any  cer- 
tain numher  of  vertebrae;  the  student  is  not  to  expect 
therefore  to  £nd  each  muscle  in  this  region  to  corres- 
pond accurately  with  the  description  that  is  given,  some 
being  attached  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  lesser  number  of 
processes  than  is  stated.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are 
arranged  in  four  successive  layers,  each  nearly  covering 
the  other  between  the  integuments  and  the  bones ;  the 
muscles  of  the^r«^  layer  are  the  trapezius  and  the  latis- 
simus dorsi. 

TRiiPEZius,  broad,  triangular,  the  base  along  the 
spine,  the  apex  at  the  shoulder,  arises  by  a  thin  apo- 
neurosis from  the  internal  third  of  the  superior  trans- 
verse ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  from  the  ligamentum 
nuchse,  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cer- 
vical, and  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  the  superior  fibres 
descend  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards;  the  middle 
pass  transversely,  the  inferior  ascend  obliquely  forwards ; 
all  converge  towards  the  shoulder,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  posterior  border  of  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle, 
and  of  the  acromion  process,  also  into  the  upper  edge 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Use^  to  raise  and  draw 
backwards  the  shoulder;  the  inferior  fibres  which  end 
in  a  triangular  shaped  tendon,  which  glides  over  the 
triangular  smooth  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the 
spine,  may  draw  down  the  base  of  the  scapula,  and  thus 
by  rotating  this  bone  will  elevate  the  acromion  process^ 
and  assist  the  remainder  of  the  muscle  in  raising  the 
shoulder ;  the  trapezius  may  also  incline  the  head  back- 
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xmia  and  to  one  side.  This  muBcle  is  covered  by  the 
GkiB  only,  its  origin  in  many  paints  is  conij&uoua  with 
that  of  ita  feilow  ;  it  covers  the  splenii,  complex!,  seira- 
tus  superior,  levator  acapulee,  and  rhomboid  muscles ;  ita 
anterior  fibres  are  parallel  to  the  atemo- mastoid,  in  con- 
tact with  it  above,  but  separated  below  by  fat,  vessels  and 
nerves;  in  some  subjects  a  band  of  fleshy  fibres  unites 
thc«e  muBCJea  above  the  clavicle. 

Latissimus  Dorsi  is  very  broad,  and  also  triangu- 
lar ;  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal 
regions,  and  extends  from  these  to  the  inner  aide  of 
the  arm  ;  arises  from  the  six  inferior  dorsal  spines,  and 
by  the  lumbar  fascia  from  all  the  lumbar  spines,  also 
frmn  the  back  of  the  sacinim,  from  the  posterior  third  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilinm,  and  by  distinct  fleshy  slips  from 
the  three  or  four  last  ribs  near  their  anterior  extremity ; 
the  iliac  and  lumbar  fibres  ascend  obliquely  outwards ; 
the  dorsal,  which  are  much  weaker,  pass  transversely ; 
and  the  costal  are  nearly  vertical ;  all  convei^  towards 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  over  which  they  glide, 
and  from  which  ihey  often  derive  an  additional  fasci- 
culus of  fleshy  fibres ;  thence  the  muscle  continues  to 
ascend  obliquely  outwards  over  the  teres  major,  and  near 
the  inside  of  the  arm  it  twists  beneath  this  muscle  to 
its  fore  part,  ends  in  aflat  broad  tendon,  which  ia  closely 
connected  to  that  of  the  teres,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  or  posterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove,  anterior 
and  superior  to  that  tendon ;  a  small  bursa  is  usually 
found  between  these  tendons  in  this  situation.  Use,  to 
duress  the  shoulder  and  arm,  to  draw  the  arm  back- 
wards and  inwards,  to  rotate  the  humerus  inwards  so  as 
to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  backwards,  also  to  depress 
the  ribs  as  in  expiration ;  hut  if  the  upper  extremity  be 
raised  and  fixed,  this  muscle  may  elevate  the  ribs,  and  so 
assist  in  inspiration,  as  well  as  in  raising  the  whole  body, 
as  in  climbing. 

The  dorsal  portion  of  the  latiasimus  dorsi  is  covered 
by  the  trapezius ;  the  remainder  of  this  muscle  is  su- 
perficial, its  origin  is  superior  to  the  gluteus  maximus, 
its  anterior  edge  is  connected  to  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, the  inferior  fasciculi  of  the  external  oblique  indi- 
'gitate  with  its  ceetal  origins  j  it  covers  the  eerratus  in- 
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feriQr,  the  lumbar  mnsGlee,  and  the  angle  of  the  $cfff^ ; 
its  huin^ral  end  &nns  the  posterior  ioli  ,of  ^^  af  ilto ; 
^  fasciculua  of  fleshy  flbr^^  sometin^es  passes  acrosy  Ae 
.  Jpor  of  this  regioi^y  and  connects  the  l^tissu^qs  to  the 
.great  pectoral  mvscle ;  b^tw^e|l  the  angle  of  4^e  sieapida 
,a^d  the  humerus  this  musf^e  has  f^  twisted  App^araofie, 
^Ik^e  JiunVai^  and  coital  fib]^  being  inserted  iqitp  the 
npper  part  of  the  tenjipo,  und  jljie  sc^perior  or  dorjud 
l^rtion  into  its  inferior  edge ;  thjB  axiU^ry  vei^sels  and 
jp^^es  lif3  on  this  tendon  at  its  insertion,  and  th^  )M€i- 
|kit%l  grpQiir^  ii|  lin^d  by  aponei}rotic  fibres  deriy^  frgm 
iU  a^d  from  thd  t^dpQ  of  the  great  ptectoral,  whi<^.  are 
th^s  united  to  eaph  other,  although  preyiou^  to  Ibis 

.4iQy  are  separated  by  the  braphial  ypq^^ls  and  v^rvi^f , 

wd  by  thp  poraco-hrachialis  a^d  bip^IW  l91^<diMi. 
:I)iTide  the  trapezius  and  latissiipvi  lp^gi^du»aUy  he- 
tj^rpem  t}i9  spine  md  the  spapu}a>  T^ffiti  one  pprti^^n  ^ 
W^rds  thP  Y^rtpbree,  tfce  other  tpwards  ftp  side,  and  tbe 
aecpii4  layer  pf  the  dorsal  musplep  wHl  be  PKpoapd. 
{lifk  dii^sppjtiog  off  the  jatissixniis  ^0  care  ^pt  $P  iiyiire 
.the  s^ratm  inferipr,  'fphich  13  vary  thin,  and  iidhar^s 
qlogely  U>,  \U) 

The  spcpnd  laye?  pf  mu«^lpB  cpusists  pf  fte  rbmi- 
.hojid,]  levator  anguli  ^ap^la,  itei^atus  ii^erior  and  s^pf - 
rior,  apd  the  sqplpnii ;  a  ppsi^iderablp  portipn  pf  pach  pf 
thpie  is  npw  seep,  althpugh  they  pwr^y  <^»cp?J  each 
other. 

RQOi^^pipiRus  i^  broMadr  Mn,  and  thp  most  suppr- 
jficial  of  this  layer ;  it  is  diMldpd  iftto  9  sweripy  pr 
minor  pprtiop,  and  an.  inferjpr  of  i^^pr  ;  the  W90r 
jarises  frou\  the  lower  pig't  pf  thp  \igi^e|itui9.  UtAPbae^ 
.and  from  the  last  ce^ndeal  spinous  propess ;  ^p  fibres 
nin  parallel  outwards,  ^d  a  li^tlp  dowi^w^ds^  i4¥laie 
inserted  vxUn  the  base  pf  the  9C£^ula,  pppo^ijii^  tp  Mid 
above  the  spine.  The  vm^or  arises  from  ^((^  fQW  pr 
five  superior  dorsal  spines ;  the  fibres  pass  put^rardi  aiid 
dpwpwards,  parallel  to  the  former,  apd  lure  i^fefted 
intp  the  base  of  the^  s^puby  pxtpndmg  ^m  thft  Bfpmfi 
to  the  inferipr  angle.  Use,  to  dmj^  ^  shpiAdpr 
nackwards  and  up.^sgrds ;  the  ij^fe^ior  fibres  fJsp  egn, 
by  pidling  back  liie  inferior,  ^gljo,  i^otSLte  tl^e  9pap«h» 
Bp  %8  to  deprpsfsj  tbp.  acromjan  prpQesf,    Tl^P  rW*oid 


■  covered  by  the  trapezius,  htisslmue,  and 
integiimentB,  and  coDceot  part  of  the  serrati  postici 
inueclea. 

Levator  Anc.vli  ycAPUt^E,  long',  and  somewhat 
round,  placed  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  side 
of  the  neck,  arises  by  fonr  or  five  tendons  from  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  of  the  transTerae  proceMBS  of  the  four  or 
five  superior  cervical  vertebra ;  these  eoon  terminate  in 
a  fleshy  belly,  which  desceoda  obliquely  outwards  and 
backwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  tbe  scapula, 
between  the  spine  and  superior  angle ;  its  use  is  to 
elevate  tbe  whole  scapula,  if  assisted  by  the  trapezins, 
or  to  elevate  tbe  Buperior  angle  alone,  and  to  rotate  the 
scapula  so  03  to  depress  the  acromiou,  thne  co-operating' 
with  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle  ;  it  is  covered  by  the  tra- 
pezius ;  a  small  portion  may  be  aeen  superiorly  between 
this  and  the  stemo- mastoid  muscle  :  the  tendinous  origins 
have  those  of  the  splenius  colli  behind  them,  and  of  tbe 
scoleni  and  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  before  them. 
Divide  and  reflect  the  rhomboid  muscles  ;  beneath  these 
a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane  is  placed,  between 
them  and  the  serratus  mngnus,  to  the  posterior  view  of 
which  muscle  the  student  should  now  attend  ;  he  may 
therefore  again  pemse  the  account  given  of  that  muscle, 
(see  page  55.) 

Serratus  Posticus  Superior,  arises  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  and  from  two 
or  three  doraal  spines,  forma  a  thin  fleshy  boliy,  which 
ends  in  three  Seehy  slips,  which  are  inserted  into  tbe 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  ribs  external  to  their  angles.  Use,  to 
expand  the  thorax  by  elevating  the  ribs  and  drawing 
them  outwards.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapeains 
and  rhomboid;  it  lies  on  the  splenius  and  the  deep  layer 
of  muscles  ;  an  aponeurosis  is  continued  from  it  to  tbe 
inferior  serratus. 

Sebratus  Posticus  Inferior,  arises  by  a  thin 
tendinous  expansion,  which  is  connected  through  the 
lumbar  fascia  to  the  two  last  dorsal  and  two  upper  lum- 
bar spines ;  it  forms  a  thin  fleshy  expansion,  which 
divides  into  three  or  four  iasctcali,  which  are  inserted 
into  the  lower  edge  of  the  four  inferior  ribs  anterior 
ta  tbair  angles.      Use,  by  depressing  the  libs  it  aaeisis 
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the  abdominal  muscles  in  expiration ;  also,  by  fi^dnglbo 
lower  ribs  it  increases  the  power  of  the  diaphragm,  ,attii 
by  aiding  this  muscle  in  enlarging  the  thorax  it  asidstft 
in  inspiration ;  the  two  serrati  also,  by  making  tense  the 
aponeurosis  which  connects  them  to  each  other,  compress 
and  support  the  deep  muscles  in  this  region ;  reiect  from 
its  origin  the  superior  serratus,  and  we  shall  see  the  fol-* 
lowing  muscle. 

Splenius,  is  long  and  fiat,  fleshy  and  tendinous^ 
lying  beneath  the  trapezius,  and  extending  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  from  below,  upwards,  forwards,  and 
outwards ;  it  is  diyided  into  two  portions,  the  inferior^ 
or  splenius  colli,  and  the  superior  or  splenius  capitis. 
The  splenius  colli  arises  from  the  spine»  of  the  Sd,  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  dorsal,  ascends  obliquely  outwards,  and 
is  inserted  by  distinct  tendons  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  or  four  superior  cervical  verteorn; 
behind  the  origins  of  the  levator  scapulae.  Use^  to  bend 
the  nedL  backwards,  and  to  one  side.  Splenius  capitis 
is  larger  than  the  last,  superior  and  internal  to  which'  it 
lies ;  it  urises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two 
superior  dorsal  and  three  inferior  cervical  vertebrse, 
and  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse;  it  ascends  a  little  ob* 
liquely  outwards,  and  becoming  larger,  is  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  overlapping  the 
sterno- mastoid,  and  into  the  occipital  bone,  below  '^the 
superior  transverse  ridge.  Use^  to  bend  back  the  head, 
and  when  one  only  acts  to  turn  the  head  to  that  side ; 
thus  co-operating  with  the  stemo-mastoid  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  splenii  capitis  muscles  divei^e  superiorly,  and  the 
complexi  appear  between  them.  Detach  the  splenii  from 
the  spinous  processes,  and  divide  the  fascia  lumbonim, 
and  the  next  layer  of  muscles  will  appear ;  this  consists 
of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  spinalis 
dorsi,  cervicalis  descendens,  transversalis  colli,  tracbelo- 
mastoideus  and  complexus. 

Sacro-lumbalis,  Longissimus  Dorsi,  and  Spi- 
nalis Dorsi,  these  three  muscles  are  so  closely  con- 
nected inferiorly  as  to  appear  but  one  mass,  and  several 
fibres  must  be  divided  in  order  to  separate  them  from 
each  other.    Sacro-lumbalis  is  the  largest  of  the  three ; 
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it  arises  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  tho 
ilium,  from  the  oblique  and  transverse  proceHsea  of  the 
sacrum,  from  the  sacio-iliac  ligaments,  and  from  the 
transverse  and  oblique  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertC" 
brse  ;  it  ascende  and  divides  iuto  several  loug'  tendons, 
which  are  inserted  into  oil  the  ribs  near  tlicir  angles. 
Use,  tu  extend  the  spine,  and  bend  it  a  little  to  one 
aide,  aiao  to  depress  the  ribs  as  in  expiration.  The 
Umgissimus  dorst  lies  internal  to  the  last,  and  arises  in 
common  with  it,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sa- 
crum and  of  the  transverse  and  oblique  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae ;  aBcending  along  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, it  is  inserted  internally  by  small  tendons  into  all 
the  dorsal  vertebrm,  and  externally  by  fleshy  and  ten* 
dinouB  slips  into  all  the  ribs  betn'een  their  tubercles  and 
angles.  Use,  to  extend,  bend  to  one  side,  and  support 
the  spinal  column.  When  we  separate  the  sacro-lum- 
balis  from  the  longissimus  dorsi  and  overt  tJie  former, 
we  shall  e^cpose  five  or  six  small  tendinous  and  fleshy 
fasciculi  which  arise  from  tbe  superior  edge  of  each 
rib,  and  ascending  are  inserted  into  the  tendons  of  the 
sacro-lunibatis ;  these  an  csMcA  the  muaciili  accessorii ; 
they  are  very  irregular  in  number,  structure,  and  size. 
Sptnalis  dorsi  lies  between  the  longissimus  dorsi  and 
spine  ;  it  arises  from  tbe  two  superior  lumbar  and  three 
inferior  dorsal  spines  ;  it  ascends  close  to  the  spinal  co- 
lumn, and  is  inserted  into  the  nine  superior  dorsal 
spines :  its  use  is  similar  to  the  lest.  These  three  mus- 
cles are  covered  by  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  by  the  two 
preceding  layers.  These  lumbar  muscles  in  old  subjects 
will  be  often  found  soft,  weak,  and  pale,  and  often 
blended  with  a  soft  fatty  substance,  so  as  sometimes  to 
ramble  a  mass  of  adipocere. 

Cervicalis  Descehdens,  or  more  properly  As cen- 
DENs,  looks  like  a  continuation  of  the  sacro-lumbalis, 
internal  to  which  it  arises  by  four  or  five  tendons  from 
as  many  of  the  superior  ribs  between  their  tubercles 
and  angles :  these  unite  in  a  sraajl  fleshy  belly,  which 
ascends  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted 
by  three  or  four  tendons  into  the  transverse  processsB 
of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  vcrtebrte,  between  the 
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pirocefis  of  the  sacrum.  Use,  to  support  the  spinal  co- 
iumfi,  leitend  it,  and  incline  it  to  one  side,  and  to  TOtBXe 
one  tone  upon  the  other,  as  far  as  their  articulating^  sur-^ 
faces  will  admit. 

Inter-spinales  are  short  muscles,  consbting  of 
longitudinal  fibres ;  their  name  expresses  their  situadon 
and  attachment;  between  the  cervical  spines  they  are 
more  distinct,  and  appear  to  be  in  pairs,  right  and  left, 
as  the  spinous  processes  here  are  forked ;  some  fibres 
in  the  neck  deserve  the  name  of  supraspinous  muscles, 
as  they  pass  over  these  processes,  cover  and  adhere  to 
several  of  them ;  in  the  back  they  are  very  indistincty 
almost  wanting,  and  in  the' loins  they  are  much  weaker 
than  in  the  neck,  chiefly  consisting  of  ligamentous 
fibres,  with  a  few  muscular  tntermixed.  Use,  to  sap- 
port  and  extend  the  spine. 

Ikter-transversales  consist  of  longitudinal  fibres 
attached  and  situated,  as  their  name  implies ;  between 
the  cervical  vertebras  these  muscles  are  more  strong 
and  distinct,  and  consist  of  two  planes,  an  anterior 
and  posterior;  between  the  lumbar  vertebrae  they  are 
less  distinct;  and  still  less  so,  indeed  often  wantingy 
between  the  dorsal.  Use^  to  support  the  spine  on 
either  side,  and  to  bend  it  laterally.  External  to  these 
in  the  back,  the  levatores  costarum  muscles  are  seen, 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
intercostals.  Between  the  occiput  and  the  first  vertebrse, 
the  following  four  pair  of  muscles  are  situated. 

Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major.  Triangular; 
arises  narrow  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  2d  verte- 
bra ;  ascends  outwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  into  the 
inferior  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  Use^ 
to  extend  the  head,  or  draw  it  backwards,  also  to  rotate 
it  and  the  atlas  on  the  dentatus,  co-operating  with  the 
splenius  of  the  same  side ;  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the 
oomplexus ;  its  insertion  is  overlapped  by  that  of  the  su- 
perior oblique. 

Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  mitjor,  also  triangular, 
arises  narrow  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  atlas; 
passes  upwards,  outwards  and  backwards,  and  is  inserted 
broad  into  the  occipital  bone,  behind  the  foramen 
magnum.     Use,  to  assist  the  former  in  drawing  back 
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the  head,  and  steadying  it  on  the  spine:  this  pair  is 
partly  covered  by  the  last  muscles ;  a  portion  of  them, 
however,  is  seen  between  these :  both  the  recti  resemble 
the  continuation  of  the  inter-spinous  muscles. 

Obliquus  Capitis  Inferior,  is  the  strongest  of 
these  small  muscles;  it  arises  inferior  and  external  to 
the  posterior  rectus,  and  superior  to  the  spinalis  colli, 
firom  the  spinous  process  of  the  2d  vertebra,  ascends 
obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 
Use,  to  rotate  the  head  and  atlas  on  the  2d  vertebra, 
oo*<^rating  with  the  sjdenius  of  the  same  side,  and 
the'stemo-mastoid  of  the  opposite  side:  this  muscle  is 
oovered  by  the  complexus,  trachelo-mastoideus,  and 
trapezius. 

Obliquus  Capitis  Superior,  smaller  than  the 
last,  above  the  insertion  of  which  it  arises,  narrow, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  ascends  obliquely  inwards,  overlapping  the  rec- 
tus, and  is  inserted  broad  into  the  occipital  bone,  be- 
tween its  transverse  ridges,  just  behind  the  mastoid 
process.  Use,  to  bend  the  head  to  one  side,  and  draw 
it  a  little  backwards ;  any  rotatory  power  it  can  exert 
(which  must  be  slight)  will  oppose  the  last  described 
muscle.  In  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  of  this  re- 
gioD,  but  few  vessels  or  nerves  of  size  or  note  are 
met  with;  the  arteries  which  supply  these  muscles 
are  branches  of  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  supe* 
rioiiy ;  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intorcostals  in  the 
middle,  and  of  the  lumbar  arteries  below ;  the  nerves  are 
the  small  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  spinal  nerves. 
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CHAP.  V. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE   UPPER  EXTREMirY. 

The  upper  extremity  is  coimected  to  the  tnu&'by 
tiie  stemo-clavicular  ligaments,  and  by  ten  mnsoles, 
of  which  one  is  Connected  to  the  clavicle  (subclaTioB,) 
one  to  the  humerus  (pectoralis  major,)  and  eight  to  tiie 
scapula,  fiz.  Trapezius,  levator  'anguli  scapulae,  -omo- 
hyoid, rhomboid  'major  and  minor,  serratus  nlagmis, 
pectoralis  minor,  and  latissimus  dorsi ;  this  laist  is  «l8e 
inserted  into  jthe  'hmiierus ;  all  these  musdes  Imve 
been  already  examineed ;  these  the  student  may  drvi^e, 
then  separate  the  extremity  from  the  trunk,  and  plao^ 
«' block  imder  t^e  axilla;  ike  dissection  of  the  arm, 
however,  may  be  performed  while  it  remains  connected 
to  the  body.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  extreBiitjr  jbkb 
classed  into  those  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  forearm  and 
heind. 


SECTION  I. 


DISSECTIOK    OP    THE   MI»t:LE8    OF   THE     SHOTJLDE& 

AND   ARM. 

I' 

Dissect  off  the  integuments  from  the  shoulder  and 
arm  as  bw  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow ;  beneath  the  skin 
and  adipose  substance  is  the  brachial  aponeurosis  ;  this 
is  weak  and  imperfect  in  some  situations,  as  on  the 
deltoid  muscle ;  in  others  it  is  strong  and  well  marked, 
and  it  increases  in  strength  as  it  descends;  it  is  con- 
nected posteriorly  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  to 
the  infra-spinatus  muscle ;  inferior  to  this  it  receives  an 
addition  of  fibres  from  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid ;  in- 
ternally it  is  in  part  continued  along  the  vessels  from 
the  fascia  of  the  axilla,  and  in  part  also  from  the  ten- 
dons of  the  great  pectoral  and  latissimus  dorsi;  it  in- 
vests the  whole  arm,  confining  the  muscles  in  their 
situation^  and  pressing  them  towards  each  other,  parti- 
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,  BO  as  to  overlap 
it  descends  it  ad- 
heres to  the  lataral  ridges  of  the  humerus,  ivhich  lead 
to  the  condjies ;  these  eoaaexions  are  named  iiUer-muS' 
calar  ligaments ;  the  internal  ia  augmented  by  a  pro- 
loDgatioD  of  the  coraco-brachialis  tendon,  and  the  ex- 
ternal by  fibres  from  the  dehoid :  the  faecia  of  the  fore- 
arm we  shall  examine  afterwards.  Between  the  inte- 
guments and  fascia  of  the  arm  we  notice  two  cutaneous 
veins,  the  cephalic  on  the  outer,  and  the  basilic  on  the 
inner  side  ;  the  cephalic  will  be  found  hereafter  to  com- 
mence about  the  thumb,  end  to  ascend  along  the  ra- 
dial side  of  the  forearm,  and  having  passed  the  elbow 
joint,  it  is  now  seen  continuing  its  course  up  the  arm, 
at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  biceps,  and  afterwards 
between  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles  to  the 
clavicle,  beneath  which  it  sinks  to  join  the  axillary  vein ; 
the  cephalic  vein  is  unaccompanied  by  nerves  in  its 
course  up  the  arm,  but  in  the  dissection  of  the  forearm 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve  will  be  seen  cloitely  con- 
nected with  it.  The  basilic  vein  will  be  found  to  com- 
mence aljoul  the  little  finger,  to  ascend  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm,  and  to  pass  over  the  elbow  joint ; 
it  is  now  seen  continuing  its  course  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  biceps,  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm  it  perforates  the  latter,  to  join 
one  of  the  deep  brachial  veins ;  in  some  it  continues 
superficial  aa  hig-h  as  the  axilla,  where  it  joins  the 
axillary  vein ;  the  basilic  vein  in  the  arm  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  Wrisberg,  which 
having  escaped  from  the  intercostal  branches  of  the 
2d  and  3d  dorsal  nerves,  and  passed  across  tho  axilla, 
are  then  distributed  to  the  integuments  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm  ;  inferiorly  the  internal  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus  accompanies  this  vein,  and  con- 
tinues with  it  along  the  forearm ;  dissect  off  the  fascia 
and  cellular  membrane  from  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
aud  arm.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  the  deltoid, 
supra  and  infra  spinatus,  teres  minor  and  major,  and 
sub-scapularis ;  those  of  the  arm  are  the  biceps,  coraco- 
brachialia,  brachialis  anticus  and  triceps  ; — first  examino 
the.  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 
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Deltoides,  very  thick  and  strong,  triangulac,  arises 
tendinous  from  the  lower  edge  of  tibe  spine  of  the  sca^ 
pula,  and  rather  fleshy  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
acromion^  and  of  the  external  third  of  the  clayicle;  the 
fihres  convei^  and  descend  obliquely,  the  posterior  £ot» 
wards,  the  anterior  backwards,  and  the  middle  at  fint 
outwards,  and  then  yertically  downwards ;  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  a  rough  surface,  about  two  inches  in  extent, 
situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  and  com- 
mencing jua^t  above  its  centre.     Use,  to  abduct  and  raise 
the  arm,  the  anterior  fibres  can  also  draw  it  forwards,  die 
posterior  backwards,  and  when  the  arm  is  by  the  aide, 
these  portions  can  rotate  it  inwards  or  outwards.  •  This 
muscle  can  also  move  the  scapula  on  the  arm  when  the 
latter  is  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Ml  upon  the  hand  or 
elbow,  or  in  hfting  a  very  heavy  weight;  under  these 
circumstances  this  muscle  sometimes  co-operates  -with 
the  great  pectoral  and  latissimus  dorsi,  to  dislocate  the 
head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla.    The  deltoid  » 
'  covered  only  by  the  skin,  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  pla- 
tysma ;  its  origin  corresponds  to  the  insertion  of  the  tra- 
pezius,  with  which  it  is  often  connected  by  aponeurotic 
fibres ;  its  insertion  is  surrounded  by  the  origin  of  the 
brachiaeus  antlcus,  and  lies  between  the  biceps  and  se- 
cond head  of  the  triceps ;  its  posterior  margin  is  thin,  and 
sends  off  an  aponeurosis  to  cover  the  infra-spinatus  mus- 
cle; its  anterior  edge  is  separated  from  the  great  pecto- 
nd,  by  the  cephalic  vein,  some  cellular  membrane,  and 
a  small  artery.     This  muscle  is  fleshy  on  its  external 
surface,  coarse  and  rough,  and  composed  of  several  dis- 
tinct triangular  fasciculi.     Divide  it  transversely,  and 
reflect  each  portion,  and  we  shall  then  see  that  its  struc- 
ture is  very  complex,  and  that  its  internal  surface  is 
•  much  more  tendinous ;  a  large  bursa  also  is  seen  beneath 
it;  this  bursa  extends  under  the  acromion,  and  is  ex- 
panded on  the  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus,  and  on  the 
capsular  ligament ;  it  allows  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the 
exterior  of  the  shoulder  joint  to  glide  easily  against  each 
other ;  the  deltoid  also  covers  the  coracoid  process,  the 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  it,  all  the  small  museles 
connected  to  the  capsular  ligament,  the  insertion  of  the 
great  pectoral,  and  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerves. 
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■  Supra-Spinatus,  fills  the  foaaa  of  that  name,  and 
arises  from  all  that  portion  of  the  ecaputa  ahove  its  spine, 
which  is  eiigaged  in  forming  this  fossa,  also  from  a 
strong  fascia  which  covers  the  muscle  ;  the  fibres  pass 
forwards  beneath  the  acromion  process  and  triangular 
ligament,  end  m  a  tendon  which  glides  urer  the  neck  of 
the  scapnla,  (abursainlecveneB);  !!iser(ed  into  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humenis,  into 
the  most  anterior  of  the  three  depressions  which  are 
marked  on  that  surface.  Use,  to  assist  the  deltoid  in 
raising  and  abducting  the  arm,  it  also  strengthens  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  draws  it  out  of  the  angle,  which 
is  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  arra,  between  the  hu- 
ntcnis  and  the  glenoid  cavity ;  il  also  presses  the  head  of 
the  humerus  and  glenoid  cavity  towards  each  other,  pre- 
vents the  head  of  the  former  from  descending  out  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  antagonist  to  the  pectoral, 
deltoid,  and  those  other  long  muscles,  which  have  a  tep. 
deocy  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  axilla. 
This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  much  cellular 
membrane,  and  lat,  and  by  a  strong  aponeurosis;  its  in- 
sertion is  concealed  by  the  deltoid,  and  the  large  bursa 
beneath  that  muscle,  also  by  the  acromion  process  and 
triangular  ligament ;  the  tendon  is  inseparably  connected 
to  the  capsular  ligament. 

Infba-Spjnatus,  is  inferior  to  the  last,  flat  and  tri- 
angular; arises  fleshy  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  and  from  the  dorsum  of  this  bone, 
b«low  this  process,  as  low  down  as  the  posterior  ridge  on 
the  inferior  costa,  also  from  the  aponeurosis  which  covers 
it ;  the  inferior  fibres  ascend  ohliquely  forwards,  the  su.- 
perior  run  horizontally  ;  all  cenverge,  and  are  inserted  by 
a  strong  tendon,  which  covers  and  adheres  to  the  outer 
part  of  tlie  capsular  ligament,  into  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
ternal tuberosity  of  the  humerus, helowtbesupra-spinatus. 
Use,  to  assist  the  superior  part  of  tlie  deltoid  in  raising 
the  arm,  and  drawing  it  backwards,  also  in  rotating  it 
outwards  :  when  the  arm  has  been  raised,  its  lower  fibres 
can  depress  it ;  it  will  also  draw  the  capsular  ligament  out 
of  the  joint,  and  stren^hen  the  articulation;  it  is  covered 
by  the  trapezius  and  deltoid;  but  between  these  and  the 
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Ia;tui&ima8  dorsi  a  portion  of  it  is  superficial.     It  liies 
on  the  bcme^  and  the  scapular  vcMnsels  and  nerves;    a' 
large  bursa  lies  between  its  tendon  and  the  neck  of  the' 
scapula. 

TbrIbs  MiKOR,  small  and  narrow,  inseparably  al^ 
taehed  to  the  last  nrasde,  along  the  edge*  of  Which  it^ 
runs;  it  arises  from  a  depression  between  the-  two' 
ridges  on  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  £rom'the' 
fascia  which   corers   it,   and  from  ligamentous  septa, 
which  enclose  it ;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  forwaidfc' 
and  outwards,  cover  and  adhere  to  the  capsule,  and  are* 
inserted  belew  thieinfira-spinatus  into  the  inferior  depres- 
sion on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.     Use^  ta 
co-operate  with  the  last  muscle.    The  origin  of  the  teres* 
miner  is  between  and  overlapped  by  the  infra-spinatuB' 
and  teres  ma^or  muscles ;  its  middle  portion  is  superficiaf, 
and  its  insertion  is  covered  by  the  deltoid ;  it  lies  on  the' 
scapula,  subscapular  vessels,  capsular  ligament,  and  long' 
.  head  of  the  triceps,  which  last  separates  it  from  the  teres 
major. 

SuB-ScAFULARis,  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
scapula,  opposite  to  the  three  last  described  muscles, 
broad  and  triangular,  the  base  behind,  the  apex  before ; 
it  arises  from  all  the  surface  and  circumference  of  the ' 
sub-scapular  fossa,  the  fibres  run  in  thick  fasciculi  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and  all  converge  towards  the  neck 
of  the  capsula,  over  which  they  glide,  beneath  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into 
it ;  they  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  intimately  united  to 
the  scapular  ligament,  and  inserted  into  the  internal  or 
small  tubercle  of  the  humerus ;  this  muscle  is  covered 
by  the  scapula  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  ;  its  in« 
ferior  edge  is  in  contact  with  the  teres  major ;  its  inter- 
nal surface,  which  forms  part  of  the  axilla,  is  connected 
to  the  serratuB  magnus,  and  to  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves,  by  loose  cellular  membrane :  a  large  bursa,  very 
often  communicating  with  the  joint,  lies  between  its  ten- 
don and  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  coracoid 
process ;  another  smaller  bursa  is  sometimes  situated  low- 
er down,  between  the  tendon  and  the  capsular  ligament. 
Use,  this,  which  is  the  strongest  of  these  capsular  mus- 
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G}e0  8treiigtkens-the  inner  side  of  the  articulation,  and 
guards  against  dislocation  when  the  elbow  is  suddenly 
drawi^  backwards  and  outwards.  This  muscle  can  abduct 
the  arnii  draw  it  backwards^  and  rotate  it  inwards,  so  as 
tOi  turn  the  ;palm  of  the-  hand  backwards. 

.  These,  four  capsular  muscles^  which  hasre  been  just 
dfiseribedy  axe  of  great  use  to^  the  shoulder  articulation ; 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  so  larg^,  the  glenoid  cayity 
so  superficial,  and  the  capsular  ligsonent  so  loose  and 
long,  that  hut  for  these  muscles,  the  bones  could  not 
remain  in  apposition  ;  hence,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
mofides  of  this  region,  the  joint  becomes  elongated  and 
flatteniH^.and.a  partial  diBlooation  exists;  in  the  dissect- 
ing room.  Also,  if  we  divide  alt  the  muscles  surrounding 
the  capsule,  and  leave  the  latter  uninjured,  the  bones 
'w.m  no  longer  be  in.  contact;  these  muscles,  therefore, 
s^rve  to  stiengthen  .the  capsule,  to  keep  the  head  of  the 
humerus  pressed  i^^ainst  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  thus 
tp  counteract  that  t^idency  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the 
hone,  which  the  larger  muscles  of  the  limh  frequently 
have,  in  consequence  of  their  insertion  being  at  such  a 
distance  from,  the  centre  of  the  joint,  added  to  the  ana- 
tomical, imperfections- in  the  latter  already  alluded  to; 
which  imper&ctions,-  however,   are  much  counter-ba- 
lanced by  the  great  mobility  which  the  joint  enjoys  in 
consequence  of  this  formation,  by  the  numerous  oppos- 
ing muscles  which  serve  to  protect  the  articulation,  and 
hy  the  rotatory  motion  of  which  the  scapula  is  allowed 
to  partake. 

Teres  Major,  long  and  flat>  arises  from,  a  rough,  flat 
si^rface  on.  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  below  the 
infra-spinatus ;  it  .forms  a  thick-  fleshy  belly,  which  as- 
cends forwards  and  outwards' to  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  and  ends  in  a  broad  thin  tendon,  which  is  at  first 
closely  connected  to  the  back  of  the  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus.dorsi ;  but  near  the  humerus,  a  small  bursa  inter- 
venes,^ and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  or  posterior  edge  of 
the  bicipital  groove,  behind  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus, 
and  in  general,  but  not  always>  extending  lower  down 
than  it.  Use^  to  rotate  the  humerus  inwards,  and  to 
draw  it  downwards  and  backwards  ;  also  to  draw  for- 
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ward  the  inferior  angle  of  tlie  scapula ;  it  thus 
the  capsular  muscles  in  retaining  these  two  b 
apposition.  The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  superficial, 
latissinius  (lorsi  sometimes  overlap  it ;  It  is  here  ( 
nected  to  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor ;  from  tba 
latter  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  afterwarda  separatee 
it ;  it  passes  anterior  to  this  muscle,  and  assists  the  lads- 
eimuB  in  forming  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  Tbe_ 
muscles  of  the  arm  arc  the  coiaco- brachial  is,  biceu 
and  bi-achifeus  auticuB  anteriorly,  and  the  triceps  post 
liorly. 

CoKACO-BuACHiALis    arises   tendinous  and  £e« 
from  the  point  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  from  the 
tendon  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps ;   it  descends 
obliquely  forwards,  and  is  inserted,  chiefly  'tendinoos, 
into  the  internal  side  of  the  humerus,  about  the  middl 
and  into  the  ridge  leading  to  the  internal  condyle,  by  9 
aponeurosis,    wbicb   forms   the   internal   inter-muscul 
ligament,  which  is  joined  to  the  fascia  of  the  a  "     _ 

to  adduct,  raise,  and  draw  forwards  the  arm ;  also  to 
rotate  it  outwards.  The  origin  of  this  muscle  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  but  aa  it 
descends,  it  lies  behind,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  that 
muscle  ;  it  is  covered  above  by  the  deltoid  and  pectorala 
a  small  portion  of  it  below  is  superlicial,  and  is  seen  b 
tween  the  biceps  and  triceps  ;  its  insertion  is  just  h 
that  of  the  teres  major,  and  separetes  the  brachieeuf 
ticus  and  posticus  :  the  coruco-brachialis  passes  c 
the  tendon  of  the  subscapular,  latisaimus  a 
des ;  the  brachial  an«ry  and  median  nerve,  at  first  1 
to  its  inner  side,  but  pass  superficial  to  its  insertioa| 
the  belly  of  this  muscle  is  generally,  but  n 
[wrforated  by  the  external  cutaneous,  or  perforans  ( 

BiC£i>s,  is  situated  along  the  fore  part  of  the  humenu, 
sists  of  two  portions  superiorly,  the  external  or 
e  internal  or  short ;  the  intemai  arises  leodi- 
jm  the  coracoid  process,  between  the  coraco- 
brachialie  and  triangular  ligament ;  it  soon  becomes 
fleshy,  descends  oblicjuoly  outwards,  and  a  little  ab«»ve 
the  iniddle  of  the  humerus  is  united  to  the  external  or 
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hng  heady  which  arises  by  a  long  tendon,  from  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  glenoid  ligament  of  the  scapula :  this  ten* 
don  passes  outwards  to  the  joint  and  over  the  head  of 
the  humerus ;  it  then  descends  into  the  groove,  between 
the  two  tuberosities  of  this  bone,  in  which  groove  it  is 
bound  down  by  tendinous  fibres,  continued  from  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  from  the  adjacent  tendons ;  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  is  reflected  on  this  ten- 
don at  its  origin,  and  is  again  reflected  yVom  it  inferiorly 
on  the  parietes  of  the  groove,  between  the  tendons  of 
the  g^at  pectoral,  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  mus- 
cles ;  thus,  although  the  tendon  passes  through  the  cavity 
of  the  joint,  it  is  strictly  speaking,  external  to  the  syno- 
Tial  membrane.     A  little  below  the  middle  of  the  hu- 
merus, these  two  portions  of  the  biceps  unite  in  a  large 
fleshy  belly,  which  descending  to  within  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  elbow  joint,  ends  in  a  flat  tendon  ;  this 
sends  off  a  process  called  the  semilunar  fascia,  to  join 
the  general  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm,  and  then  sinks 
below  the  joint  into  a  triangular  hollow  between  the  su- 
pinator longus  and  pronator  teres,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius:  a  bursa 
intervenes  between  this  tendon  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tubercle,  which  is  covered  by  cartilage,  the  semilu- 
TtfLrJascia^  which  arises  narrow  from  the  fore  part  of  this 
tendon,  opposite  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  passes  upward 
and  inwards,  expaQding  towards  the  internal  condyle,  to 
which,  and  to  the  muscles  proceeding  from  it,  some  of  its 
fibres  are  attached;  the  remaining  become  continuous 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm.     Use,  to  flex  the 
forearm,  and  make  tense  its  fascia  ;  also  to  abduct  and 
raise  the  arm.     When  the  hand  is  prone,  the  first  effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  biceps  is  to  roll  the  radius  out- 
wards, and  turn  the  hand  supine ;  the  long  tendon  of  the 
bipeps,  by  passing  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  prevents 
this  bone  being  dislocated  upwards  and  outwards,   as 
othjerwise  might  occur,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  or  of  a 
sudden  muscular  contraction  :  the  biceps  may  also  a  ssist 
the  coraco-brachialis,  in  rotating  the  scapula  on  the  hu- 
merus, so  as  to  depress  the  point  of  the  shoulder.    The 
long  head  of  the  biceps  is  concealed  by  the  deltoid,  su- 
^ra-spinatus  and  capsular  ligament ;  the  short  head,  by 
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ward  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula ;  it  thus  assists 
the  capsular  muscles  in  retaining  these  two  bones  in 
apposition.  The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  superficial,  the 
latissimus  dorsi  sometimes  overlaps  it ;  it  is  here  con« 
nected  to  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor ;  from  the 
latter  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  afterwards  separates 
it ;  it  passes  anterior  to  this  muscle,  and  assists  the  latis- 
BimuB  in  forming  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  The 
muscles  of  the  arm  are  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps, 
and  brachiseus  anticus  anteriorly,  and  the  triceps  poste- 
riorly. 

Coraco-Brachialis  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  point  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  £rom  the 
tendon  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps;  it  descends 
obliquely  forwards,  and  is  inserted,  chiefly  tendinous, 
into  the  internal  side  of  the  humerus,  about  the  middle, 
and  into  the  ridge  leading  to  the  internal  condyle,  by  an 
aponeurosis,  which  forms  the  internal  inter-musdular 
ligament,  which  is  joined  to  the  fascia  of  the  arm.  Use, 
to  adduct,  raise,  and  draw  forwards  the  arm;  also  to 
rotate  it  outwards.  The  origin  of  this  muscle  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  but  as  it 
descends,  it  lies  behind,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  that 
muscle  ;  it  is  covered  above  by  the  deltoid  and  pectoral ; 
a  small  portion  of  it  below  is  superficial,  and  is  seen  be- 
tween the  biceps  and  triceps  ;  its  insertion  is  just  below 
that  of  the  teres  major,  and  separates  the  brachiaeus  an* 
ticus  and  posticus  :  the  coraco-brachialis  passes  over 
the  tendon  of  the  subscapular,  latissimus  and  teres  mus- 
cles ;  the  brachial  artery  and  median  nerve,  at  first  lie 
to  its  inner  side,  but  pass  superficial  to  its  insertion ; 
the  belly  of  this  muscle  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
perforated  by  the  external  cutaneous,  or  perforans  cas- 
serii  nerve. 

Biceps,  is  situated  along  the  fore  part  of  the  humerus, 
and  consists  of  two  portions  superiorly,  the  external  or 
long,  the  internal  or  short ;  the  internal  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  coracoid  process,  between  the  coraoo- 
brachialis  and  triangular  ligament ;  it  soon  becomes 
fleshy,  descends  obliquely  outwards,  and  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  the  humerus  is  united  to  the  external  or 
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J  head,  xvbich  arises  by  a  long  tendon,  from  t)je  u)i- 
per  part  of  the  gleooid  ligament  of  the  Bcapula :  this  ten- 
don paeaeB  outwards  to  the  joint  and  over  the  head  of 
the  humerus  ;  it  then  descends  into  tbe  groove,  between 
the  two  tuberosities  of  this  bone,  in  which  groove  it  is 
bound  down  by  tendinous  fibres,  continued  from  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  from  the  adjacent  tendons;  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  is  reflected  on  tliis  ten- 
don at  its  origin,  and  is  again  reflected  yrom  it  inferiorly 
OD  the  parieteB  of  the  groove,  between  the  tendons  of 
the  great  pectoral,  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  mus- 
cles ;  thus,  although  tbe  tendon  passes  through  the  cavity 
of  the  joint,  it  is  strictly  speaking,  external  to  tbe  syno- 
vial membrane.  A  little  below  the  middle  of  the  hu- 
merus, these  two  portions  of  the  biceps  unite  in  a  lai^e 
fleshy  belly,  which  descending  to  within  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  tbe  elbow  Joint,  ends  in  a  flat  tendon  ;  this 
sends  off  a  process  called  the  semilunar  fascin,  to  join 
the  general  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm,  and  then  sinks 
below  the  joint  into  a  triangular  hollow  between  the  su- 
pinator longus  and  pronator  teres,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius :  a  bursa 
intervenes  between  this  tendon  and  tbe  anterior  part  of 
the  tubercle,  which  is  covered  by  cartilage,  the  semilti- 
nar  fascia,  which  arises  narrow  from  the  fore  part  of  this 
tendon,  opposite  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  passes  upward 
and  inwards,  expanding  towards  the  internal  condyle,  to 
which,  and  to  the  muscles  proceeding  from  it,  some  of  its 
fibres  are  attached ;  the  remaining  become  continuous 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  tbe  forearm.  Use,  to  flex  the 
foreann,  and  make  tense  its  fnscia  ;  also  to  abduct  and 
raise  the  ann.  When  the  hand  is  prone,  the  first  eflTect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  biceps  is  to  roll  the  radius  out- 
wards, and  tujn  tbe  hand  supine ;  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  by  passing  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  prevents 
this  bone  being  dislocated  upwards  and  outwards,  as 
otherwise  might  occur,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  or  of  a 
lodden  muscular  contraction  :  the  biceps  may  ali^o  a  ssist 
the  coraco-brachialis,  in  rotating  the  scapula  on  the  hu- 
merus, so  as  to  depress  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The 
long  head  of  the  biceps  is  concealed  by  the  deltoid,  su- 
pra-spioatus  and  capsular  ligament;  the  short  head,  by 
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long  head  gives  support  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  shoulder,  and  so  tends  to  proteet 
that  joint  against  dislocation,  in  that  situation  where  it 
would  he  most  likely  to  occur.     The  sudden  contraction 
of  the  triceps  during  life  sometimes  hreaks  off  the  olecra- 
non process,  and  draws  upwards  the  separated  portion, 
of  course  the  individual  loses  for  some  time  the  power  of 
extending  the  forearm ;  the  fractured  piece,  however,  is 
prevented  heing  separated  to  any  considerable  distance 
by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps  which  covers  the  olecnt- 
non  and  which  joins  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  also 
by  the  inferior  fibres  of  this  muscle,  which  beings  con- 
nected to  the  condyles,  and  having  to  ascend  a  little  to 
the  olecranon,  tend  to  draw  down  its  fractured  portion, 
the  1st,  or  long  head  of  the  triceps,  arises  between  the 
two  teres  muscles  ;    the  second  or  outer  head,   below 
the  teres  minor  ;    and   the   third,  or  brachiseus  inter- 
nus,  or  posticus,  below  the  teres  major ;  the  long  and 
the  second  heads   are  covered   above   by  the  deltoid, 
the  remainder  of  them  is  superficial ;   the  second  lies 
external   to  the  supinator  longus  and  radial  extensors 
of  the  carpus  ;    the  third  or  internal  head  is  also  su- 
perficial,   and  lies  between  the  brachialis   anticus   and 
coraco-brachialis   anteriorly,   and   the   long  portion  of 
the  triceps  posteriorly  ;  the  ulnar  nerve  descends  along 
this,    and  the  radial  or  spiral,   separates   it   from   the 
second  or  outer  head ;  a  small  bursa  lies  between  the 
tendon  and  the  point  of  the  olecranon,    a  larger  one 
between   the    skin   and  the   aponeurosis  which  covers 
that  process  ;  this  superficial  bursa  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  inflammation,   which   is   generally  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  in  consequence  of  an  injury,  such  as  a  fall 
upon  the  elbow  producing  a  superficial  lacerated  wound. 
In  Ik^  dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  we  shonld 
notice  the    course   of  the   brachial  artery  and   of  its 
principal  branches,    also  the  divisions  of  the  axillary 
plexus  of  nerves :  the  cutaneous  veins  have  been  already 
noticed  ;  the  deep  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  two  to 
each. 

The  brachial  artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
subclavian  and  axillary,  descends  obliquely  outwards, 
along  the  inner  side,  first  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  aofli 
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afterwards  of  the  biceps ;  near  the  elbow  it  inclines  for- 
wards and  then  sinks  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  biceps, 
and  a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  divides  into 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  In  this  course  it  is  covered 
by  the  fascia  and  integuments,  and  overlapped  a  little 
by  the  biceps ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  cellu- 
lar membrane,  which  also  contains  the  two  venae  comites ; 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  lies  superficial  to  it ;  the 
median  or  brachial  is  also  superficial  to  it  above,  and 
rather  to  its  outer  side,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  it 
crosses  the  artery,  and  inferiorly  it  is  almost  always 
to  its  ulnar  or  inner  side.  The  ulnar  nerve  lies  internal 
to  the  artery,  and  at  some  distance  from  it  inferiorly  ; 
the  radial  or  spiral  nerve  is  posterior  to  it,  and  separates 
it  above  from  the  triceps.  In  this  course  the  artery 
passes  over  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  and  teres,  a 
small  part  of  the  triceps,  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  the 
brachiaeus  anticus.  The  brachial  artery  gives  off  several 
muscular  branches  from  its  external  side  ;  and  from 
its  internal,  the  superior  profunda,  which  accompanies 
the  spiral  ner\'^e  round  the  back  of  the  humerus  to 
its  external  side  ;  the  inferior  profunda  which  descends 
along  with  the  ulnar  nerve  towards  the  inner  condyle, 
and  the  anastomotica  magna,  which  runs  towards  the 
inner  side  of  the  elbow  joint. — See  Anatomy  of  the  Vas- 
cular System. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  which 
are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of  the  arm,  are  six  in 
number:  1st,  the  internal  cutaneous,  which  has  been 
already  noticed ;  2d,  the  external  cutaneous,  or  mus- 
culo-cutaneous,  or  perforans  casserii,  pierces  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  descends  obliquely  outwards  betwee^ 
the  biceps  and  brachialis  anlicus,  to  which  it  sendssi^- 
veral  filaments,  and  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sumKor 
longus  it  becomes  cutaneous,  descending  along  vi^ihe 
cephalic  vein  and  its  branches ;  3d,  the  mediai0bT  bra- 
chial nerve  accompanies  the  brachial  artery  to  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  and  sinks  beneath  the  muscles  of  the 
forearm,  in  the  dissection  of  which  the  remainder  of  its 
course  will  be  exposed ;  4th,  the  ulnar  nerve  descends 
along  the  inner  portion  of  the  triceps,  or  the  brachiseus 
hitemuS;  runs  behind  the  inner  condyle^  and  is  then 
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distributed  to  the  muscles  of  &e  fbfearm  and  hand;  5A^ 
the  rnuBCulO'Spiraly  or  radial  nenr4^  dese^nda  betti^aea 
the  second  and  third  heads  of  the  tricejps^  and  whA 
round  the  hack  part  of  the  humerus,  supplying  i&e  taA^ 
ceps  in  its  course ;  it  next  runs  spirally  forwards  to  tibe 
forepart  of  the  hone,  between  the  supinator  long^  and 
brachialis  anticus :  it  then  descends  over  the  forepart  af 
the  elbow  joint  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  where  we 
shall  trace  it  afterwards;  6th,  the  circumflex^  or  arti- 
cular nerve,  accompanied  by  the  posterior  circumflea 
artery,  passes  out  of  the  axilla  between  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps  and  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  winds  round 
the  latter  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle  to  which  its 
branches  are  distributed. — See  Anatomy  of  Nervoui 
System. 


SECTION  II. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE   FOREARM  AND  HAND* 

Remove  the  integuments  from  the  front  and  back  of 
the  forearm  and  hand,  and  the  investing  fascia  will  be 
exposed,  together  with  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins : 
the  latter  may  be  noticed  first.  The  basilic  vein  is  seen 
to  arise  by  small  branches  from  the  sides  of  the  little 
finger,  one  of  which  is  named  salvatella ;  it  then  ascends 
along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  receiving  in  this 
course  small  branches  from  the  front  and  back  of  the 
ai-m  and  passing  anterior  to  the  internal  condyle,  it  is 
joined  by  the  median  basilic ;  it  then  ascends  sdong  the 
inneiL  side  of  the  arm,  passes  beneath  the  fascia,  and 
joins  Hie  of  the  deep  brachial  veins ;  sometimes  it  coD^* 
tinues  in  a  superficial  course  to  the  axilla,  and  joins  the 
axillary  vein.  The  cephalic  vein  commences  by  several 
small  branches  about  the  thumb  and  back  of  the  hand ; 
it  ascends  along  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm,  passes 
over  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  is  joined  by  the  median 
cephalic,  and  then  ascends  along  the  outside  of  the  arm 
to  the  claviclle.  The  median  vein  arises  by  small  branches 
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1  the  forepart  of  the  wrist,  H  ascends  along  the  fore- 
go between  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins,  and  near  the 
elbowdiridesinto  two  or  three  branches:  1st,  the  median 
hasilic,  which  aaceods  obliquely  over  the  fascia  of  the 
biceps  tojoin  thebasilic:  2(1,  the  median  cephalic,  which 
passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  joins  tho 
cephalic  vein;  the  third  branch  of  the  median,  when 
present,  sinks  deep,  and  joins  one  of  the  deep  veins.  The 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  its  branches  accompany  the 
basilic  vein,  some  passing  anterior,  others  posterior  to  it ; 
the  external  cutaneous,  or  musculo- cutaneous,  in  general 
lies  behind  the  cephalic  vein  at  the  bend  of  tho  elbow, 
its  branches  afterwards  twine  around  that  vessel.  Tlw! 
relation  between  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  is  liable 
to  great  variety. 

The  fascia  of  the  Jbrearm  is  very  strong,  particularly 
nil  the  posterior  part ;  it  consists  of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  run  in  every  direction,  connected  on  either  side 
lo  the  condyles,  and  to  the  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  these  ;  it  receives  an  addition  from  the  biceps  before, 
and  from  the  triceps  behind ;  as  it  descends,  it  invests 
ihe  limb  so  closely  as  to  give  it  a  certain  form ;  it  sends 
jepta  between  the  different  muscles,  which  give  attacb- 
jnent  to  several  fibres,  and  it  adheres  very  cl-jsely  to 
llie  ulna  its  whole  length ;  inferiorly  it  is  connected  lo 
the  annular  ligainenls  of  the  caq)us.  The  annular  liga- 
menls  of  the  wrist  appear  formed  in  part  by  this  fascia, 
strengthened  by  proper  transverse  fibres  ;  the  posterior 
la  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  nlnn  internally, 
aud  to  that  of  the  radius  externally ;  it  binds  down  the 
«xtensoT  tendons.  The  anterior  annular  ligament  is 
much  stronger ;  it  is  attached  to  the  unciform  and  ptsi- 
lorm  bones  internally,  to  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  ex- 
ternally ;  its  upper  edge  is  connected  to  the  fascia  of 
the  forearm,  its  lower  to  that  of  the  hand:  this  liga- 
ment, together  with  the  carpus,  forms  a  canal  or  ring 
fur  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The  integu- 
ments of  the  hand  are  thin  posteriorly,  and  cover  seve- 
ral cutaneous  veins  ;  anteriorly  they  are  dense,  and  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  granulated  and  firm  ;  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  a  very  thin  aponeurosis  exists,  but 
antfflioriy,    there  is  a  remarkable  strong  fascia,    the 
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palmar  fascia :  this  is  of  a  triangular  form,  commences 
narrow  at  the  annular  ligament,  from  which^  and  frdtti 
the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  it  arises ;  it  then  ex- 
pands over  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  fiear  the  fingers 
divides  into  four  fasciculi,  each  of  which  is  forked  and 
inserted  into  either  side  of  each  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
flexor  tendons,  and  into  the  capsidar  ligaments  of  the 
first  phalanges ;  transverse  hands  pass  across  these  di- 
verging fasciculi,  and  several  fihres  penetrate  hetween 
the  tendons,  and  join  the  metacarpal  hones  and  interos- 
seous muscles ;  a  thin  aponeurosis,  derived  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  palmar  fascia,  covers  the  muscles  of  the 
thumh,  and  a  similar  one  those  of  the  little  finger.  At- 
tached to  the  palmar  fascia  is  the  following  smadl  cutane- 
ous muscle : 

Palmaris  Brevis,  arises  from  the  annular  ligament 
and  palmar  fascia^  the  fihres  pasis  transversely  inwards, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  integuments  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Use,  to  deepen  the  hollow  of 
the  pahn  of  the  hand  by  drawing  the  integuments  towards 
the  thumb.  We  may  now  dissect  off  the  fascia  of  the 
hand  and  forearm,  to  expose  the  muscles  ;  in  some  situ- 
ations it  is  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  separate  this  from 
the  muscular  fibres ;  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  we  ex- 
pose the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  vessels  and  nerves 
passing  across  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  lumbricales 
muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  are  so  very  numerous, 
that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  class  them  according 
to  their  situation  and  their  use.  One  set  of  these  mus- 
cles is  employed  in  bending  the  forearm,  wrist,  and  fin- 
gers ;  these  are  the  flexors :  a  second,  nearly  allied  to 
these,  have  the  power  of  pronating  the  hand,  that  is,  of 
rolling  the  radius  across  the  ulna,  so  as  to  make  the 
palm  of  the  hand  look  downwards  ;  these  are  the  prona" 
tors :  a  third  set,  the  extensors,  can  extend  the  forearm, 
hand,  and  fingers  ;  and  a  fburth,  allied  to  these,  the  ^- 
pinators,  can  turn  the  hand  supine ;  that  is,  ]^ace  the 
radius  and  ulna  on  the  same  plane,  and  make  the  palm 
of  the  hand  look  upwards.  The  pronators  and  flexors 
arise  chiefly  from  the  internal  condyle,  and  from  the 
inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm ;  each  of  these  two 
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great  diyisions  may  be  arranged  into  a  superficial  and, 
deep  layer. 

The  pronators  and  flexors  arising  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  forearm,  are  eight  in  number :  five  in  the  super- 
ficial layer,  three  in  the  deep ;  the  five  superficial  are, 
the  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus, 
flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris :  the 
three  deep  muscles  are  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus, 
flexor  poUicis  longus,  and  pronator  quadratus.  In  the 
following  description  of  these  muscles,  the  hand  is  sup- 
posed to  be  turned  forwards,  the  radius  externally,  and 
the  ulna  internally.  The  muscles,  which  arise  from  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  are  covered  by  the 
fascia  of  the  biceps ;  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other  above,  but  have  a  common  origin  from  the  con^ 
dyle,  the  fascia,  and  its  septa,  also  from  the  uhia. 

Pronator  R^  dii  Teres,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  condyle,  from  the 
fascia  of  the  forearm  and  its  intermuscular  septa ;  also 
by  a  small  tendon  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna ; 
the  median  nerve  separates  these  origins;  the  fibres 
pass  obliquely  outwards  over  the  radius,  and  are  inserted^ 
chiefly  tendinous,  into  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
radius,  about  its  centre.  Use,  to  pronate  the  hand,  by 
rolling  the  radius  forwards  and  inwards  over  the  ulna ; 
it  is  also  a  flexor  of  the  forearm  ;  this  is  the  most  exter- 
nal of  the  muscles,  arising  from  the  inner  condyle  :  it  is 
superficial,  except  at  its  insertion,  which  is  covered  by 
the  supinator  longus,  and  by  the  radial  vessels,  and  lies 
inferior  to  the  supinator  brevis :  it  forms  the  internal 
boundary  of  the  triangular  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  which  contains  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  bra- 
chial nerve  and  vessels. 

Flexor  Carpi  Radialis,  arises  narrow  and  tendi- 
nous from  the  inner  condyle,  and  fleshy  from  the  inter- 
muscular septa ;  it  forms  a  thick  belly,  which  lies  very 
superficial,  and  ends  in  a  prominent  flat  tendon  ;  this  de- 
scends obliquely  outwards,  passes  beneath  the  annular  li- 
gament, and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  index  finger.  Use,  to  bend  the  hand,  and 
assist  in  pronating  it ;  this  muscle  is  overlapped  above  by 
the  pronator  teres,  and  covered  below  by  the  annular  li- 
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gament;  it  arises  and  deiscendB  at  first  between  ttie'pr^ 
nator  teres  and  palmaris  longus,  afterwards  between  this 
liEitter  and  the  supinator  longus,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  radial  nerve  and  vessels :  the  radial  edge  of 
this  tendon  may  serve  as  a  guide,  in  cutting  down  on  the 
radial  artery  in  the  living  subject. 

Palmaris  Longtjs  arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from 
the  inner  condyle,  and  from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm ; 
forms  a  short  belly,  which  ends  in  a  flat  lendon;  in- 
serted near  the  root  of  the  thumb  into  the  annular  liga- 
ment and  palmar  aponeurosis.  Use,  to  bend  the  hand 
and  make  tense  the  palmar  fascia ;  it  descends  between 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  ulnaris,  and  lies  on  the  flexor 
sublimis :  it  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris,  am^s  tendinous  from  the 
internal  condyle,  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  olecranon  process ;  the  ulnar  nerve  separates, 
these  origins;  it  also  arises  by  a  tendinous  expansion 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  ulna  nearly  its  whole  lengthy 
and  from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  the  fibres  pass  ob- 
liquely forwards  to  a  tendon  which  descends  in  front  of 
the  ulna,  and  which  overlaps  the  ulnar  nerve  and  yessels, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and  by  a  few  liga- 
mentous fibres  into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone; 
this  insertion  is  also  connected  to  the  muscles  of  the  little 
finger.  Usey  to  flex  the  hand,  and  adduct  it,  partietilariy 
when  assisted  by  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris :  adduction 
of  the  hand,  is  not  so  limited  as  abduction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ulna  being  shorter  below  than  the  radius. 
This  muscle  is  superficial,  and  lies  internal  and  rather 
posterior  to  the  preceding  muscles  ;  it  descends  between 
the  flexor  sublimis  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  lies 
upon  the  flexor  profundus ;  the  tendon  passes  over  the 
annular  ligament,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  a  tendi- 
nous slip,  which  also  passes  over  the  ulnar  artery  and 
nerve. 

Flexor  Digitorum  Sublimis  Perforatub, 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  internal  condyle 
and  internal  lateral  ligament ;  tendinous  from  the  coro^ 
noid  process,  and  fleshy  from  the  radius  below  its  tuber- 
cle, internal  to  the  pronator  teres,  and  between  the  su- 
pinator brevis  and  flexor  pollicis  longus ;  it  forms  a  large 
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mnscle,  which  ends  in  four  tendons ;  these  descend,  two 
anterior,  for  the  middle  and  ring  fing;er  ;  nnd  two  poste- 
rior, for  the  index  and  little  finger ;  they  all  paaa  beneath 
the  annular  ligament,  and  proceed  along  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  superficial  to  the  deep  flexor  tendons,  and  beneath 
the  palmar  fascia ;  and  at  the  first  phalanx  of  each  lin- 
ger, or  opposite  tlie  head  of  each  metacarpal  bone,  each 
of  these  tendons  becomes  enclosed  in  a.  strong  sheath, 
.with  one  of  the  deep  flexors  ;  this  sheath  is  continued  to 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  second  phalanx.  Near  the 
-end  of  the  first  phalanx,  each  of  the  superficial  flexor  ten- 
dons is  split  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  deep  flex- 
or,  which  is  continued  on  to  the  last,  or  ungual  phalanx; 
while  the  divisions  of  each  of  the  superficial  tendona  be- 
come everted  or  folded  out,  beneath  the  deep  flexor,  so 
M  to  lie  nearer  to  the  bone,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  second  phalaux.  Use,  to  flex 
the  second  joint  of  each  finger  on  the  hand,  the  hand  on 
thfl  forearm,  and  the  latter  on  the' arm.  The  origin  of 
this  muscle  is  partly  concealed  by  the  three  first  de- 
scribed muscles,  which  arise  from  the  internal  condyle, 
and  to  tvhich  it  is  connected  by  the  intermuscular  septa  ; 
inforiorly  a  portion  of  it  is  superficial  between  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  pulmaris  longus.  The  tendons  of  this 
muscle  are  enveloped  in  a  large  bursa  behind  the  annular 
ligament:  this  carpal  bursa  is  connected  anteriorly  to  the 
annular  ligament,  posteriorly  to  the  carpus,  is  expanded 
around  the  superficial  and  deep  flexor  tendona,  the  me- 
dian nerve,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  polUcis  longus, 
and  ends  above  and  below  in  a  cul  dc  sac,  each  end  of 
which  extends  beyond  the  edges  of  the  annular  ligament. 
In  the  paini  of  the  hand  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  subli- 
mia  are  covered  by  the  integuments,  palmar  fascia,  and 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  vessels  and  nerves ;  along 
the  fingers  each  tendon  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous 
sheath,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  each  finger ;  this  sheath,  together  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  phalanges,  forms  a  complete  ca- 
nal, or  tube,  which,  half  fibrous  and  half  osseous,  is  lined 
by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  forms  a  cul  de  sac  at 
either  extremity ;  being  reflected  over  the  tendons  it  en- 
'oaea,  and  forming  several  folds  or  frana  to  connect 
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these  tendons  to  this  canal :  this  sheath  is  weak  oppo- 
site each  articulation,  but  i&  very  strong  on  the  phalan- 
ges ;  its  anterior  extremity  is  continuous  with  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deep  flexor  tendon.  Divide  the  flexor  sub- 
limis  and  carpi  radialis,  and  the  three  deep  muscles  will 
be  partially  exposed, — namely,  the  flexor  digitorum  pro- 
fundus^  flexor  poUicis  longus,  and  nearly  concealed  by 
these,  the  pronator  quadratus. 

Flexor  Digitorvm  Profundus  PerforakS| 
arises  fleshy  from  three  superior  fourths  of  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  internal  half  of  the 
interosseous  ligament;  it  sometimes  receives  a  small 
slip  from  the  radius  below  its  tubercle ;  it  forms  a  thick 
muscle  which  descends  along  the  middle  and  ulnar  side 
of  the  forearm,  and  ends  in  four  flat  tendons ;  these  pass 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  enter  the  ligamentous 
sheaths  on  the  fingers,  pass  through  the  slits  in  the  su- 
perficial flexor  tendons,  and  are  inserted  into  the  last 
phalanx  of  each  finger.  Use,  to  bend  the  last  phalanx, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  superficial  flexor  n^usde; 
this  muscle  is  covered  by  those  of  the  superficial  layer, ' 
which  have  been  described ;  the  ulnar  vessels,  the  me- 
dian and  ulnar  nerves  also  descend  along -it  ^  and  it 
covers  the  ulna,  the  interosseous  ligament  and  vessels, 
the  pronator  quadratus  and  the  carpus,  and  cm  each  fin- 
ger its  tendon  is  superficial  to  that  of  the  flexor  sub- 
limis. 

Flexor  Pollicis  Longus,  arises  from  the  forepart 
of  the  radius,  commencing  narrow  just  below  its  tuber- 
cle, and  ending  within  about  two  inches  of  the  carpasy 
and  also  very  frequently  by  a  long  and  narrow. tendinous 
and  fleshy  slip  from  the  coronoid  process ;  this  at  firsfc 
looks  like  a  distinct  muscle ;  all  the  fibres  descend  ob» 
liquely  forwards  to  a  tendon,  which  passes  beneath  th& 
annular  ligament,  then  runs  outwards  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  short  flexor,  and  the  two  sesamoid  tubev* 
cles  at  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  it  thea 
enters  a  strong  ligamentous  sheath,  and  is  bound  dowa 
by  it  as  far  as  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  into  the 
middle  of  which  it  is  inserted.     Use,  to  flex  and  adducfe 
the  difierent  joints  of  the  thumb  upon  the  hand,  and  the 
latter  upon  the  forearm.     This  muscle  is  covered  by  the 
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flexoi'  sublimis  and  radialis,  and  by  the  radial  vessels, 
and  inferiorly  by  the  annular  ligament,  it  descends  along 
the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

Pronator  Qua  drat  us,  is  exposed,  by  separating 
the  flexor  poUicis  and  profundus ;  it  is  situated  just 
above  the  carpus,  and  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  inferior  fifth  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna ; 
the  fibres  pass  transversely  outwards,  descend  a  little, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior 
fourth  of  the  radius.  Use^  to  roll  the  radius  over  the 
Qhia,  and  so  to  pronate  the  hand  :  this  muscle  is  covered 
hy  the  tendons  of  the  preceding,  and  by  the  ulnar  and 
radial  vessels,  and  it  lies  on  the  interosseous  ligament, 
the  radius  and  the  ulna. 

The  muscles  which  are  situated  on  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  forearm  are  supinators  and  extensors, 
and  are  also  arranged  into  two  layers,  a  superficial  and 
deep ;  the  superficial  consists  of  seven,  namely,  supina- 
tor radii  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus,  and 
brevis,  extensor  digitorum  communis,  extensor  minimi 
digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  anconseus ;  these  mus- 
cles arise  more  distinctly  than  those  on  the  internal  side 
of  the  arm  ;  some  of  them,  however,  particularly  those 
on  the  back  part,  are  closely  connected  to  each  other, 
arising  in  common  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
the  intermuscular  ligaments  and  the  fascia,  which  is 
partly  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  triceps. 

Supinator  Radii  Longus,  forms  the  prominence 
along  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  forearm,  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  external  ridge  of  the 
humerus,  commencing  a  little  below  the  deltoid,  and 
continuing  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  outer  con- 
dyle :  it  also  arises  from  the  intermuscular  ligament, 
which  separates  it  from  the  second  or  outer  head  of  the 
triceps,  between  which  and  the  brachiaeus  anticus  this 
muscle  is  situated.  The  supinator  longus  descends 
along  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  elbow,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  ends  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  descends  along  the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  a 
rough  surface  on  the.  outside  of  that  bone,  near  its  sty- 
loid process.     Use^  to  roll  the  radius  backwards,  so  as 
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to  ndake  the  hand  look  supine;  it  can  also  bend  the 
elbow  joint.  This  muscle  is  superficial ;  it  passes  over 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  above,  the  tendon  of 
the  pronator  teres  in  the  middle,  and  the  radius  infe- 
riorly;  its  tendon  descends  at  first  between  the  pro- 
nator teres  and  extensor  radialis  longus,  afterwards  be- 
tween the  latter  and  that  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis :  at 
its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  tlie  extensor  tendons  of  the 
thumb.  This  muscle  and  its  tendon  overlap  the  radial 
nerve  and  vessels ;  its  ulnar  edge,  therefore,  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  latter,  in  case  we  are  required,  during 
life,  to  expose  them,  in  order  to  tie  a  ligature  aroum 
ihe  radial 'artery. 

Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longus,  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  ridge  on  the  external  side 
of  the  humerus,  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the 
external  condyle ;  it  passes  over  the  outside  of  the 
joint,  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  descends  alonjg^  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  radius,  runs  through  a  groove 
on  its  lower  extremity,  and  passing  over  the  wrist  joint, 
is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  carpal  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger.  Use^  it  extends 
the  wrist,  bends  the  hand  backwards,  and  abducts  it  a 
little ;  it  may  also  assist  in  bending  the  elbow  joint ;  it 
is  covered  by  the  last  muscle,  but  projects  behind  it; 
the  tendon  passes  beneath  the  extensors  of  the  thumb 
and  the  annular  ligament ;  it  covers  the  supinator  brevis 
and  the  following  muscle. 

Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  BrevIs,  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of 
the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment, descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  radius,  ends 
in  a  flat  tendon,  which  runs  through  the  same  groove 
as  the  tendon  of  the  last  muscle,  beneath  which  it  lies ; 
passes  also  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  is*  in- 
serted into  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  third  metacarpal 
bone.  Usej  similar  to  that  of  the  last ;  it  is  covered 
superiorly  by  the  last  described  muscle,  and  by  the  su- 
pinator longus,  and  below  by  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  tlie  thumb,  and  by  that  of  the  last 
muscle,  and  by  the  skin ;  it  covers  the  supinator  brev^ 
tind  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres* 
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'  ExTEWSOR  DiGiTORUM  COMMUNIS,  is  situated  more 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  forearm  than  the  last  de* 
!scrihed  muscles ;  it  arises  in  common  with  the  last,  and 
"with  the  following,  from  the  external  condyle,  the  fascia, 
fmd  its  intermuscular  processes,  also  from  the  ulna ;  it 
descends,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  ends  in 
four  tendons,  which  pass  under  the  annular  ligament  in 
a  groove  in  the  radius,  extend  along  the  back  of  the 
hand,  expanding  as  they  approach,  the  four  fingers,  into 
the  phalanges  of  which  they  are  inserted  by  a  tendinous 
expansion.  Use,  to  extend  all  the  joints  of  the  fingers  : 
this  muscle  arises  between  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
'brevis  and  extensor  ulnaris;  it  descends  superficially 
between  these,  and  over  the  supinator  brevis  and  ex- 
tensors of  the  thumb ;  on  the  back  of  the  hand  the  ten- 
dons are  connected  to  each  other  by  cross  slips :  that 
'which  goes  to  the  ring  finger  is  the  largest;  all  the 
%endons,  as  they  approach  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx^ 
%ecome  thick  but  narrow ;  afterwards  they  enlarge,  and 
Ture  joined  by  the  tendons  of  the  lutidbricales  and  inter- 
•ossei ;  at  the  articulation  of  the  first  and  second  phalanx 
each  divides  into  three  bands ;  the  middle  one  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  second  phalanx ;  the 
lateral  pass  along  the  sides  of  this  articulation ;  they 
'afterwards  converge  and  unite  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  or  third  phalanx.  The 
-back  part  of  all  the  fingers  is  covered,  as  far  as  the  last 
phalanx,  by  a  tendinous  expansion,  derived  from  these 
tendons,  and  from  those  of  the  lumbricales  and  inter- 
ossei  muscles. 

Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris,  arises  tendinous  and 

fleshy  between  the  extensor  communis  and  anconaeus^ 

from    the  external  condyle,  fascia   and  intermuscular 

'septa;  descends  obliquely  inwards,  between  the  flexor 

ulnaris  and  extensor  communis,  towards  the  ulna,  and 

Teceives  an  addition  from  it ;  it  ends  in  a  strong  tendon, 

which  runs  through  a  groove  on  the  back  of  the  ulna^ 

beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 

carpal  end  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.     Use,  to  ex- 

-tend  the  hand  and  bend  it  backwards ;  also  to  adduct  it. 

Anconjeus,  small,  triangular,  and  placed  at  the  outer 

side  of  the  olecranon^  beneath  the  skin ;  ari^s  narrow 
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and  fleshy  from  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
external  condyle,  forms  a  thick  trian^ar  mass,  which 
adheres  to  the  synovial  membrane  and  descends  ob- 
liquely inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  external  sur&co 
of  the  olecranon,  and  about  the  superior  fifth  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ulna.  Usey  to  extend  the  fore* 
arm  on  the  arm,  and  to  raise  the  synovial  membrane 
out  of  the  articulation :  this  muscle  is  partly  covered 
by  the  tendon  and  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps ;  the  re- 
mainder of  it  is  superficial ;  it  is  situated  between  the 
olecranon  and  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  it  often  ap- 
pears as  a  continuation  of  the  triceps ;  it  covers  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  elbow  and  a  portion  of  the  supinator 
brevis. 

Extensor  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  in  common  with 
the  last,  and  descends  between  it  and  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris ;  it  forms  a  small  fleshy  belly,  which  descend^ 
very  obliquely  inwards,  and  ends  in  a  slender  tendon ; 
this  passes  through  a  separate  groove  in  the  radius,  and 
and  also  through  a  distinct  division  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment, in  which  situation  it  is  frequently  found  divided 
into  two,  which  continue  in  contact,  and  afterwards 
unite ;  this  tendon  becomes  attached  to  the  fourth  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  communis,  and  is  inserted  along  with 
it  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  phalanges  of  the  little 
finger.     Use,  to  assist  the  extensor  communis. 

The  deep  muscles  in  this  situation  will  be  exposed, 
by  removing  the  superficial  layer ;  they  consist  of  the 
supinator  radii  brevis,  three  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  indicator. 

Supinator  Radii  Brevis,  short  and  flat,  surrounds 
the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  arises  from  the  external 
condyle,  external  lateral  and  coronary  ligaments,  and 
from  a  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna,  which  com- 
mences below  its  lesser  sigmoid  cavity ;  the  fibres  ad- 
here to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  descend  obliquely 
outwards  and  forwards,  round  the  upper  part  of  the  ra* 
dius,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  third  of  the  exter* 
nal  and  anterior  surface  of  this  bone,  from  above  its 
tubercle  down  to  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres. 
Use,  to  turn  the  radius  outwards,  so  as  to  make  the 
hand  look  supine.    This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  supi- 
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nator  longus  and  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus  exter-* 
nally ;  by  the  anconseus  and  extensor  ulnaris  posteriorly ; 
and  anteriorly  by  the  radial  nerve  and  vessels,  and  by 
the  brachiSBus  and  biceps ;  it  partly  surronnds  the  hu- 
meral and  ulnar  articulations  of  the  radius ;  its  anterior 
edge  is  notched  above  for  the  insertion  of  the  biceps, 
and  is  overlapped  by  the  pronator  teres  below. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis,  or  Ab- 
ductor PoLLicis,  arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ulna,  below  the  anconseus,  also  from 
the  interosseous  ligament  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ra- 
dius below  the  supinator  brevis ;  it  descends  outwards 
and  forwards,  and  ends  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through 
a  groove  on  the  outside  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
runs  by  the  side  of  the  carpus,  and  is  inserted  in  general 
by  two  tendons,  one  into  Uie  os  trapezium,  and  the  other 
Into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb.  Use,  to  extend  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb, 
and  separate  it  from  the  fingers;  it  also  extends  the 
wrist,  and  abducts  the  hand ;  it  can  also  assist  in  supi- 
nation. The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  concealed  by  the 
extensor  communis  and  carpi  ulnaris ;  the  tendon  is  su- 
perficial, and  passes  over  the  tendons  of  the  common 
extensor,  and  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  also 
over  the  radial  vessels. 

Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis,  or  Ex- 
tensor Minor,  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  ulna, 
l)elow  its  middle,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
zadius  ;  it  descends  along  the  radial  side  of  the  last  n^us- 
<rle ;  its  tendon  passes  through  the  same  groove  in  the 
sradius,  and  bound  down  by  the  same  portion  of  the  an> 
aular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  first  phalanx ;  a  small  slip  is  often  continued  on  to 
the  second  phalanx.  Usey  to  extend  the  second  joint  of 
the  thumb,  and  to  assist  the  last  described  muscle ;  its 
connexions  are  also  similar. 

Extensor  Secundi  Internodii  Pollicis,  or 
Extensor  Major,  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
^^  ulna  above  its  centre,  and  from  the  interosseous  mem- 
^rane :  its  belly  overlaps  the  two  former  muscles,  its  ten- 
^tx  passes  along  a  distinct  groove  in  the  radius,  runs 
^er  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  the  metacarpal  bone  and 
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first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  is  inserted  into  the  poa- 
tQrior  part  of  the  second  or  last  phalanx.  Use,  to  exr 
tend  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb  upon  the  first,  and  to 
assist  the  former  muscles  in  extending  and  supinating 
the  hand.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  separated  firom 
the  two  former,  on  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  wrist, 
by  a  considerable  interval,  in  which  we  perceive  the  ten- 
dons of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  and  the.  radial 
artery ;  the  relations  of  this  muscle  in  other  respects  aro 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  other  extensors  of  the  thumb* 

Extensor  Indicis,  or  Indicator,  arises  from  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  and  inters, 
oeseous  membrane ;  its  tendon  passes  uader  the  annu- 
lar ligament  along  with  those  of  the  common  extensor, 
19  attached  to  the  radial  side  of  that  tendon  which  be- 
longs to  the  forefinger,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into 
its  2d  and  3d  phalanges.  Use^  it  assists  the  common  ex- 
tensor, or  produces  the  extension  of  the  forefinger  alone, 
as  in  pointing.  This  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  exten- 
sor communis  and  ulnaris,  lies  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
extensor  pollicis  major,  and  its  tendon  passes  under 
those  of  the  common  extensor.  Next  dissect  the  mus-, 
cles  of  the  hand :  first,  those  in  the  palm,  which  consist, 
externally,  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  ;  internally,  of. 
those  of  the  little  finger,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lum? 
bricales  superficially,  and  the  anterior  interossei,  deep- 
seated.  The  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  the  abduc- 
tor pollicis,  opponens  pollicis,  flexor  pollicis  brevis,  ad- 
ductor pollicis,  and  abductor  indicis. 

Abductor  Pollicis,  arises  broad  and  thin  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  os  naviculare  and 
trapezium,  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  1st 
phalanx,  and  by  an  expansion  into  both  phalanges,  its 
name  implies  its  use,  to  separate  the  thumb  from  the  fin- 
gers ;  it  lies  superficial,  and  is  most  external  of  these 
small  muscles. 

Opponens  Pollicis,  or  Flexor  Ossis  Meta- 
CARPi,  arises  from  the  annular  ligament  and  os  nayicn- 
lare ;  inserted  into  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb.  Use^  to  approximate  the 
thumb  to  the  fingers ;  it  is  internal  to  and  overlapped  by 
the  last  muscle :  it  lies  on  a  part  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  of  the  following  muscle. 
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,  -Flexor  Pollicis  Bkevis,  consisla  of  two  portions, 
between  which  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  ;  one 
head,  the  external  or  anteriw  arises  &om  the  inside  of 
the  asnular  ligament,  and  from  the  trapezium  and  scap- 
hoid bones,  pasaes  outwards,  and  ia  inserted  into  the  ex- 
ternal sesamoid  bone  and  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
tbumb  ;  the  2d,  or  internal  or  posterior  arises  from  the 
OS  magnum,  and  the  hose  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
,  middle  finger ;  it  also  passes  outwai-ds,  distinct  from  the 
,  otfaer  at  first,  but  afterwards  united  to  it,  and  is  inserted 
I  h)to  the  internal  sesamoid  bone,  and  base  of  the  iirst  pha- 
I  Iwut.  Use,  to  flex  the  first  phalanx  and  metacarpal  bone 
on  the  carpus  :  this  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  two  for- 
,  laer,  and  by  the  first  lumbricalis  ;  it  covers  the  two  first 
jateroosei  muscles,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis ;  its  outer  edge  is  connected  to  the  opponens  pollicis, 
and  the  internal  to  the  adductor. 

Adductoii  Pollicis,  triangular  and  broad,  arises 
fleshy  from  three-fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone,  the  tibrea  pass  outwards  over  the 
second  metacarpal,  and  converging  are  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb, 
along  with  part  of  the  last  muscle  ;  its  name  donates  its 
use.  This  muscle  at  its  origin  is  covered  anteriorly  by 
the  deep  flexor  tendons  and  by  the  lumbricales ;  its  inser- 
tion is  covered  by  the  following  muscle,  which  may  he 
beat  seen  from  behind. 

Abductor  Indicis,  also  triangular,  nWses  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  metacarpal  bono  of  the  forefinger, 
and  from  one  half  of  that  of  the  thumb;  its  fibres  extend 
obliquely  inw'ards  and  forwards,  end  in  a  tendon  which 
passes  by  ihe  outer  side  of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of 
its  first  phalanx.  Use,  to  separate  the  forefinger  from  the 
others,  or  to  adduct  the  thumb.  This  muscle  is  super- 
ficial posteriorly;  anteriorly  it  is  covered  by  that  last 
described  ;  the  radial  artery  passes  between  its  two  heads 
or  origins :  this  muscle  is  siuular  to,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  posterior  intcrossei,  like  these  also  its 
insertion  joins  (bat  of  the  common  extensor  tendon.  In 
the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the  band  are  seen  four  small 
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LuMBRiCALES,  arise  from  the  outer  side  of  the  ten- 
Aoas  of  the  flexor  profundus,  near  the  carpus,  a  little  be- 
jond  the  annular  ligament ;  they  each  form  a  small  fleshy 
helly,  which  ends  in  a  tendon ;  this  runs  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  finger,  joins  the  tendon  of  the  corresponding 
interosseous  muscle,  and  is  inserted  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  phalanx  into  the  tendinous  expansion  which 
covers  the  back  part  of  each  finger.  Use,  to  assist  in 
bending  the  first  joint  of  the  finger ;  they  cannot  act  un- 
less the  flexors  are  tense ;  they  can  also  adduct  and  ab- 
duct the  fingers,  and  when  the  common  extensor  muscle 
is  in  action,  they  may  assist  in  extending  them ;  these 
small  muscles  are  covered  by  the  superficial  flexor  ten- 
dons, palmar  vessels  and  nerves :  the  first  is  the  lai^est, 
the  fourth  the  smallest ;  the  two  middle  run  nearly  parallel, 
but  the  internal  and  external  divei^e  :  the  tendons  of  the 
lumbricales  frequently  divide  into  two  portions ;  one  of 
these  will  be  tTiser if ec?  into  the  first  phalanx,  the  other  into 
the  posterior  tendinous  expansion.  On  the  inner  side  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  are  the  three  following  muscles, 
which  belong  to  the  little  finger. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  fleshy  from  the 
annular  ligament  and  from  the  pisiform  bone  ;  its  fibres 
run  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  are 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  phalanx; 
its  name  implies  its  use ;  it  is  superficial ;  a  few  fibres  of 
the  palmaris  only  cover  it ;  its  origin  is  partly  continuous 
with  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.' 

Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  from  thd 
annular  ligament  and  unciform  bone,  inserted  by  a  round 
tendon  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  fin- 
ger. Usey  to  flex  and  adduct  the  little  finger ;  it  lies  to 
the  radial  side  of  the  last  muscle,  along  with  which  it  is 
inserted. 

Addctctor,  or  Opponens  Minimi  Digiti,  arises 
internal  to  the  last,  and  overlapped  by  it,  and  is  inserted 
into  all  the  metacarpal  bone  of  this  finger :  its  name  de- 
notes its  use. 

When  all  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  have  been 
removed,  we  observe  the  intervals  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones  to  be  filled  by  muscular  fibres,  which  are 
called  the  interosseous  muscles ;  they  are  divided  into 
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two  plsines,  a  posterior  and  an  anterior.  The  Inter- 
ossEi  Antici,  or  Interni  or  Palmares  are  four  in 
number ;  they  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  are  inserted  into  the  first  phalanges,  and  into 
the  tendinous  expansion  which  covers  the  dorsum  of 
each  finger:  the  1st  or  prior,  or  extemus  indicis,  arises 
from  the  radial  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  external  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  forefinger.  Usey  to  abduct  the  forefinger ;  the  2d 
or  posterior,  or  internus,  or  adductor  indicis,  arises  from 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  in- 
serted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore- 
finger ;  3d  or  prior,  or  extemus  or  adductor  annularis 
arises  from  the  radial  side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  external  side  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  ring  finger.  Use,  to  draw  the  ring  finger  towards 
the  thumb  ;  the  4th,  or  abductor  minimi  digiti  arises 
from  the  radial  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  first  phsdanx  of  the  little 
finger.  Use,  to  draw  the  little  finger  towards  the 
thumb. 

The  Posterior  Interossei,  are  seen  on  the  back 
part  of  the  hand ;  they  are  longer  than  the  anterior ; 
they  each  arise  by  two  sets  of  fibres  from  the  opposed 
sides  of  two  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  each  finger,  and  into  the 
posterior  tendinous  expansion ;  the  1st,  or  prior,  or  ex- 
temus medii,  arises  from  the  second  and  third  metacar- 
pal  bones,  fills  the  space  between  these  two,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  middle  finger.     Use,  to  draw  the  middle  finger 
towards  the  thumb ;  the  2d,  or  extemus  medii  is  situ- 
ated between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  middle  and 
ring  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  middle  finger.     Use,  to  draw  the  middle 
towards  the  ring  finger ;  the  dd,  or  extemus  annularis,  is 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones ;  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  inner  side  of  the  ring  finger.     Use,  to 
draw  the  ring  finger  inwards.     All  these  muscles  can  also 
extend  the  fingers.     Some  consider  the  dorsal  interossei 
as  four  in  number,  making  the  abductor  indicis  the  first 
of  this  class. 
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In  the  dissection  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  we  meet 
viih  the  brancheB  of  the  bTachial  artery,  with  their  ac- 
companying' veins ;  also  branches  of  the  brachial  plexw 
of  nerves :  the  cutaneous  veins  have  been  already  no- 
ticed.  The  brachial  artery,  tvhen  it  arrives  at  the  head 
of  the  elbow,  divides  into  ita  radial  and  ulnar  brandies. 
The  radial  artery  descends  from  tha  elbow  obliquely 
outwards,  to  tha  styloid  process  of  the  rndius,  paaset 
over  tlie  outet  side  of  the  carpus,  and  tlien  between  tbft 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb,  and  of  the  forefing^ez, 
-nhere  it  divides  into  three  branches,  radialis  indicu, 
magna  pollicis,  and  palmaris  profunda :  the  radial  ajrt«ry 
At  first  lies  between  the  pronator  teres  and  supiaaUn' 
longuB  ;  afterwards  between  the  supinator  and  flexor 
carpi  radialia;  it  then  winds  round  the  carpus,  over  the 
.external  lateral  ligament,  and  beneath  the  extensor  tot- 
dons  of  the  thumb ;  in  the  forearm  it  is  only  overlapped 
above  by  the  supinator  longna ;  in  the  rest  of  its  coiirae 
it  is  superficial ;  it  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by 
the  radial  branch  of  the  musculo- spiral  nerve,  -which 
lies  to  its  outer  side.  The  radial  artery  gives  off,  Ist, 
The  recurrent  branch,  which  ascends  in  front  of  the 
extern^  condyle,  to  supply  the  muscles  attached  there, 
and  to  inosculate  with  the  superior  profunda ;  2d,  in  its 
course  down  the  forearm,  several  muscular  branches; 
,3d,  near  the  wrist,  the  superficialis  voice,  which  pawe« 
to  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  communicMes 
with  the  superficial  palmar  artery ;  4lh  and  5th,  braaclus 
to  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  carpus  :  and  hetvviaen 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  it  tUvides  into  its  three  Ian 
.branches  ;  the  magna  pollicis  subdivides,  and  suppUce 
tlie  sides  of  the  thumb,  the  radialis  indicis,  in  like  man- 
ner, supplies  the  forefinger;  and  the  palmaris  profunda 
.passes  beneath  all  the  flexor  tendons  across  tbe  four 
.metacarpal  bones,  forms  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and 
then  joins  a  branch  from  the  ulnar  artery.  The  ulnar 
artery  is  larger  than  the  radini ;  it  descends  obliquely 
inwards,  beneath  the  superficial  flexors  and  pronatorr, 
.  and  lies  on  the  fiexor  profundus ;  it  passes  over  the  an- 
^  nular  ligament  into  tlie  palm  of  the  hand,  and  there  di- 
.vides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch:  this  vessel  is 
covered  above  by  several  muscles,  inferiorly  it  is  super- 
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'  ficial,  aad  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sub- 
.  limis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  it  is  attended  by  its 
two  veins,  and  in  the  inferior  two-thirds  of  the  fore- 
arnv  by  the  ubiar  nerve,  which  always  lies  to  its  ulnar 
side ;  near  the  wrist  this  nerve  is  somewhat  behind  the 
artery.  The  ulnar  artery  sends  off  1st  and  2d  its  re- 
current branches,  the  anterior,  small,  ascends  in  front 
of  the  internal  condyle,  the  posterior,  large,  passes 
behind  that  condyle  and  joins  the  inferior  profunda; 
dd,  the  interosseous  artery,  which  passing  backwards, 
divides  into  its  posterior  and  anterior  branch ;  the  pos- 
terior passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  interos- 
seous space,  and  ascends  in  the  substance  of  the  an- 
conaeus;  the  anterior  interosseous  descends  between 
and  beneath  the  flexor  profundus  and  flexor  poUicis 
as  far  as  the  pronator  quadratus,  where  it  terminates : 
4th,  muscular  branches;  5th  and  6th,  to  the  back  and 
front  of  the  carpus ;  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  it 
terminates  in  the  deep  and  superficial  branch ;  the 
foTfaer  sinks  between  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger, 
to  join  the  deep  palmar  arch ;  the  superficial  runs 
across  the  flexor  tendons,  forming  the  superficial  arch, 
from  the  convex  side  of  which,  the  long  digital  arte- 
ries arise;  these  supply  the  three  inner  fingers.  See 
Vascular  System. 

In  addition  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  already  noticed, 
we  find  the  median,  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  descend- 
ing in  the  forearm :  the  median  nerve  passes  between 
the  heads  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  descends  beneath  the 
flexor  sublimis,  giving  off  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve, 
and  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm ;  it  passes 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  appears^  superficial  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  near  the  thumb,  and  sends  off 
digital  branches,  which  accompany  the  digital  arteries 
to  all  the  fingers,  except  the  little  and  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  ring  finger.  The  ulnar  nerve  winds  round  be- 
hind the  internal  condyle,  between  the  heads  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  descends  along  the  internal 
side  of  the  ulnar  artery  to  the  hand,  where  it  termi- 
nates, by  dividing  into  a  small  superficial  and  a  large 
deep  branch.  The  musculo-spiral  or  radial  nerve  is 
seen  beneath  the  supinator  longus,  descending  along; 
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the  outer  side  of  the  radial  artery,  and  supplying  the 
adjacent  muscles ;  near  the  elhow  it  gives  off  the  poste- 
rior interosseous  nerve  and  a  little  helow  the  middle  of 
the  forearm  it  passes  heneath  the  tendon  of  the  supina- 
tor, and  becomes  cutaneous,  being  distributed-  to  the 
integuments  of  the  thumb  and  back  of  the  hand.  '  See 
Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. 


CHAP.  VI. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

SECTION   I. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  ON  THE  ANTERIOR  AND  LATERAL 
PARTS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Divide  the  integuments  from  the  sternum  to  the 
pelvis,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  each  side  to  the 
umbilicus,  also  from  this  point  upwards  and  outwards 
on  each  side  over  the  cartilages  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ribs,  as  high  as  midway  between  the  axilla  and  the 
border  of  the  thorax ;  dissect  off  the  flaps ;  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  membrane  will  be  found  dense  and 
strong,  so  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  superficial 
fascia ;  this  may  be  removed  along  with  the  integuments 
from  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen,  but 
inferiorly  and  anteriorly  it  may  be  suffered  to  remain 
for  further  examination,  a  knowledge  of  its  structure 
and  connexions  being  of  practical  importance  *in  the 
disease  of  hernia.  The  superficial  fascia  is  continued 
from  the  surface  of  the  thorax,  over  the  abdominal 
muscles;  weak  and  thin  above,  it  increases  in  density 
as  it  descends ;  from  the  abdomen  it  extends  on  either 
side  over  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  thigh,  which  it  in- 
vests, and  in  the  centre  over  the  organs  of  generation: 
in  the  male  a  process  of  it  passes  round  the  spermatic 
cord  on  each  side,  descends  into  the  scrotum,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  perinseum,  and  from 
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the  linea  alba  a  thick  portion  runs  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  penis,  invests  this  organ,  and  serves  as  a  suspensory 
ligament  to  it.  In  the  female  it  is  loaded  with  fat  in 
this  situation,  and  descends  inta  the  labia.  As  this 
£Mcia  passes  over  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  connected  to 
it,  through  the  medium  of  a  thin  but  dense  membrane, 
which  ascends  from  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  and  is 
soon  lost  on  the  abdominal  muscles ;  to  this  the  super- 
ficial fascia  is  attached,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  the  ap- 
pearance  of  adhering  to  Poupart's  ligament,  although  it 
reallj  is  not  so.  About  an  inch  below  this  ligament,  in 
the  groin,  the  superficial  adheres  intimately  to  the  fascia 
lata ;  in  this  situation  the  former  is  very  thick  and  lami- 
nated, forming  capsules  for  the  inguinal  lymphatic 
glands,  and  is  connected  to  the  fascia  lata  by  vessels 
and  nerves  which  perforate  the  latter  in  their  course  to 
and  from  these  glands,  the  superficial  fascia  and  inte- 
guments ;  the  fascia  lata  here  sdso  is  very  weak,  and  ra- 
ther cellular,  so  that  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae  arc 
continuous  or  identified  in  this  situation ;  soon  after- 
wards, however,  they  become  distinct.  The  superficial 
fincia  is  thinner  along  the  sides  than  it  is  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  abdomen ;  its  cutaneous  surface  is  cellular, 
and  closely  connected  to  the  integument ;  its  posterior 
surface  is  ipore  compact  and  smooth ;  several  blood  ves- 
sels ramify  between  the  skin  and  this  membrane  ;  three 
set  on  each  side,  viz.  the  external  circumflex  ilii,  exter- 
nal epigastric  and  external  pudic  arteries  ;  these  all 
arise  in  the  groin,  from  the  femoral  artery,  or  from  some 
of  its  branches,  and  ascend  over  Poupart's  ligament ; 
the  first  ramifies  towards  the  anterior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  the  second,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
ascends  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  the  third  passes 
transversely  towards  the  pubis;  these  several  arteries 
supply  the  integuments,  and  inosculate  with  the  deep 
seated  vessels  of  the  same  names ;  they  are  each  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  veins,  which  are  often  found  re- 
markably tortuous.  The  superficial  fascia  supports  and 
connects  the  fleshy  and  tendinous  fasciculi  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles ;  it  also  possesses  a  good  deal  of  elas- 
ticity, which  assists  these  muscles  in  the  contraction  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.     Remove  the  integuments 
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and  fascia  from  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  continue  the  dissection  as  far  back  as  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  spine.  In  dissecting  the  external 
oblique  muscle  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  raise  its  aponeurosis,  which  is  so  thin, 
as  it  passes  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  that  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  condensed  cellular  membrane.  In 
order  to  expose  the  external  oblique  muscle,  make  its 
fibres  tense  by  putting  a  block  under  the  loins,  and  dis- 
sect in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  its  fibres ;  to  clean  the  pos- 
terior portion,  the  subject  should  be  turned  a  little  to  the 
opposite  side .  The  abdominal  muscles  consist  of  five  pair, 
viz.  obliqui  extemi,  and  intemi,  transversales,  recti,  and 
pyramidsdes. 

Obliquus  Externus,  or  Descendens,  broad,  thin, 
and  somewhat  square,  extends  over  the  anterior,  and  late- 
ral parts  of  the  abdomen,  iSeshy  above  and  behind,  ten- 
dinous before  and  below  ;  it  arises  by  eight  or  nine  tri- 
angular fleshy  slips ;  sometimes  there  are  only  seven, 
from  the  eight  or  nine  ipferior  ribs,  at  a  little  distance 
from  their  cartilages ;  the  five  superior  indigitate  with 
corresponding  portions  of  the  serratus  magnus ;  and  the 
three  inferior  with  those  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  by 
which  they  are  a  little  overlapped.  The  superior  fibres 
are  thin,  aponeurotic,  and  wes^,  and  pass  horizontaUy 
inwards  ;  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  slip  often  connects  this 
portion  to  the  great  pectoral  muscle :  the  middle  are  the 
longest,  and  descend  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards: 
the  posterior  are  strong  and  ^eshy,  and  descend  almost 
vertically  :  the  superior  and  middle  fibres  end  in  a  broad 
tendon,  which  commences  at  a  little  distance  external 
to  the  linea  semilunaris ;  this  tendon  is  continued  over 
the  forepart  of  the  abdomen,  covers  the  rectus  muscle, 
and  is  so  broad  inferiorly  as  to  extend  from  one  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  that  of  the  opposite  side  ;  it  is  very  strong 
inferiorly,  but  so  very  thin  above,  where  it  covers  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  rectus,  that  the  inexperienced 
dissector  often  removes  it  along  with  the  integuments. 
The  external  oblique  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  ensi? 
form  cartilage,  linea  alba,  pubis,  Poupart's  ligament, 
which  is  formed  by  this  tendon,  and  into  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  also  tendinous  and 
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fleshy  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  anterior  thirds  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Use^  to  depress  the  ribs,  and 
compress  the  abdominal  viscera,  so  as  to  assist  in  expi- 
ration, and  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  and  faeces. 
When  both  muscles  act,  they  can  bend  the  trunk  for- 
wards ;  if  one  only  act,  it  will  bend  it  to  that  side,  and 
it  may  also  rotate  it  to  the  opposite  side.  This  muscle 
is  covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  its  posterior 
border  is  sometimes  overlapped  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  ; 
in  some  cases,  however,  these  muscles  do  not  meet,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  internal  oblique  is  seen  in  the  trian- 
gular space  between  them.  On  the  dissected  tendons 
of  this  pair  of  muscles,  we  may  remark  the  following 
particulars :  the  linea  alba  and  umbilicus,  lineae  semilu- 
nares,  linese  transversse,  the  external  abdominal  or  ingui- 
nal rings,  and  Poupart*s  ligament  on  each  side.  The 
linea  alba  is  a  dense  ligamentous  cord,  extending  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  it  is  formed'  by  the  intimate  union,  or  by  the 
crossing  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  oppo- 
site sides ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  at  the  umbilicus,  from 
this  to  the  pubis  it  decreases  ;  its  superior  portion  is 
much  broader  than  its  inferior :  the  integuments  are 
more  closely  connected  to  this  line  than  they  are  at 
either  side ;  hence  the  more  fat  the  subject  the  more 
indented  will  the  skin  appear  along  it.  About  the 
centre  of  the  linea  alba  is  the  umbilicus ;  this,  in  the 
foetus,  was  a  foramen,  through  which  were  transmitted 
the  umbilical  vein  from  the  mother,  and  the  umbilical 
arteries  and  the  urachus  from  the  child :  before  the  inte- 
guments were  removed,  this  spot  appeared  depressed, 
particularly  if  the  subject  has  been  very  fat ;  it  now 
projects,  and  seems  formed  of  very  dense  cellular  tissue, 
surrounded  by,  and  connected  to  the  adjacent  tendinous 
fibres. 

The  linea  alba  serves  as  a  fixed  point  for  the  oblique 
and  transverse  muscles  on  either  side,  also  as  a  ligament 
to  connect  the  thorax  to  the  pelvis,  and  to  support  the 
former  when  bending  the  trunk  backwards  so  as  to  resist 
or  prevent  too  forcible  extension  of  the  spine.  In  the 
inferior  part  of  this  line  some  practitioners  recommend 
the  following  operations  to  be  performed  :   puncturing 
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the  bladder  in  case  of  retention  of  urine ;  paracentesis,  or 
tapping  of  the  abdomen,  in  case  of  ascites ;  and  the  supe* 
rior  operation  for  lithotomy. 

The  inferior  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  linea  alba  is 
sometimes  deficient,  as  also  a  portion  of  the  muscles  on 
each  side  ;  so  that  the  urinary  bladder  is  superficial,  and 
constantly  exposed :  in  such  cases  the  anterior  part  of  this 
viscus  also  is  usually  wanting,  and  therefore  its  cavity 
and  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  can  be  perceived  during 
life. 

The  linea  semilunaris  extends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
pubis  on  each  side  upwards  and  outwards,  about  four  inches 
from  the  linea  alba,  towards  the  cartilages  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ribs ;  it  appears  white,  and  somewhat  depressed, 
and  is  formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique,  divid- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  rectus  intp  two  layers,  to  enclose 
this  muscle  in  a  sort  of  sheath.  In  the  living  subject  this 
line  may  be  traced  by  taking  the  point  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  and  from  it  drawing  one  line  towards  the 
tuberosity  or  spine  of  the  pubis,  and  another  towards  the 
cartilage  of  the  9th  rib.  The  operation  of  tapping  ovarian 
dropsy  should  always  be  performed  here ;  and  this  situa- 
tion is  also  selected  by  some  as  the  best  for  performing 
paracentesis  in  case  of  ascites.  In  this  last  mentioned 
disease,  however,  this  line  is  not  exactly  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  spine  of  the  ilium,  but  half  an  inch 
nearer  the  latter; 

The  linecB  transversce  are  three  or  four  in  number, 
and  cross  the  rectus  muscle  from  the  linea  alba  to  the 
linea  semilunaris ;  they  are  tendinous  intersections  of 
that  muscle,  which  adhere  so  intimately  to  its  sheath,  as 
to  give  to  the  latter  this  indented  appearance.  These 
lines  will  be  again  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  the  rec- 
tus ;  they  are  much  better  marked  in  some  than  in 
others  :  during  life  they  are  very  distinct  when  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  in  strong  action.  Between  the 
linea  alba  and  semilunaris  on  each  side  many  small  holes 
are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  :  they  are  only  for  the  transmission  of  small 
vessels  and  nerves :  they  are  generally  of  a  square  form, 
and  are  much  larger  and  more  numerous  in  some  than 
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!rs.  External  and  superior  to  the  pubis  on  each 
■side  we  may  always  remark  the  opening  called  the  exter- 
nal inguinal,  or  abdominal  ring,  transmittiuj^  in  themale 
subject  the  spermatic  vesaela  and  cremaater  miiBclo,  and 
in  the  female  the  round  Hgament  of  the  uterus.  This 
opening  is  of  a  triangular  tbnn,  the  base  at  the  pubia, 
the  apex  is  superior  and  external ;  the  sides  are  called 
the  pillars  of  the  ring,  one  of  which  is  Euperigr,  internal, 
and  anterior ;  the  other,  or  Poupart'a  ligament,  is  infe- 
rior, external,  and  posterior ;  the  first,  or  superior  pillar, 
is  broad,  and  inserted  into  the  symphysis  and  into  the 
opposite  pubis  ;  some  fibres  are  continuous  with  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  opposite  thigh  ;  this  pillar  decussate:^ 
with  that  of  Ihc  opposite  side,  on  the  forepart  of  the 
pubia,  and  both  g^nd  fibres  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  ; 
the  inferior  pillar  is  the  internal  or  pubic  portion  of 
Poupart's  ligament :  the  apex  of  this  opening  is  rounded 
by  a  series  of  fibres,  which  serve  to  connect  the  pillars 
to  each  other.  These  fibrea  arise  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment at  a  little  distance  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  pass 
io  curved  tines  upwards  and  inwards  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  ring,  and  are  lost  on  the  surface  of  the  ten- 
don ;  they  serve,  by  preventing  the  separation  of  the 
sides  of  the  ring,  to  protect  this  part  of  the  abdomen 
against  a  protrusion  of  its  contents.  These  fibres  are  in 
some  cosea  so  closely  connected,  as  to  merit  the  name 
of  a  fascia  (the  mtercolutnnat  fascia) ;  this,  in  old  cases 
of  hernia,  has  been  found  of  great  strength,  and  prolonged 
for  some  distance  on  the  hernial  sac,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  cremaster  muscle;  it  is  this  fascia,  or 
these  intercolumnal  bands,  that  obscure  this  opening  in 
many  cases,  and  deprive  it  of  that  defined  figure  usually 
mentioned  by  writers,  or  delineated  in  plates  ;  the  ten- 
don of  the  external  oblique  is  alone  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  there  being  no 
corresponding  deficiency  in  the  internal  oblique  or  trans- 
verse miiacle  ;  the  spermatic  cord,  or  round  ligament, 
must  therefore  take  an  obUqne  course  to  arrive  at  this 
opening  ;  this  will  be  seen  in  the  next  stage  of  the  dis- 

Poupart's  or  Fallopias'  lii/ament  or  the  crural  arch, 
l^'the  inferior  thickened  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  exter- 
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nal  oblique  :  it  is  very  strong,  and  when  the  lower  extrei- 
mity  is  extended,  and  the  foot  and  toes  everted,  it  ap- 
pears very  tense ;  if  we  consider  it  as  a  distinct  ligament, 
it  may  be  described  as  having  an  attachment  to,  or  as 
arising  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  thence  descending  obliquely  forwards  and  in- 
wards to  the  pubis,  into  which  it  is  inserted  by  two 
attachments,  one  anteriorly  into  the  tuberosity  or  spine ; 
the  other  posteriorly  into  the  linea  innominata  of  the 
pubis,  or  the  commencement  of  the  linea  ileo>pectinea ; 
the  1st  or  iliac  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  broad  and 
continuous  above,  with  the  tendon  of  the  oblique,  and 
below  with  the  fascia  lata ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
pubal  end  or  the  second  insertion,  is  distmct  and  round, 
and  can  be  felt  through  the  skin  ;  it  lies  behind  the 
cord,  and  is  connected  to  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
which  covers  the  adductor  muscles  ;.  the  posterior  pubal 
attachment  or  the  third  insertion,  also  called  Gimber- 
Tiaut's  ligament,  is  broad  and  thin,  and  lies  superior, 
posterior,  and  external  to  the  former ;  it  may  be  seen  by 
raising  the  cord  out  of  the  external  ring^  and  everting 
Poupart's  ligament  a  little ;  it  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
apex  is  anterior  towards  the  tuberosity  or  spine  of  the 
pubis ;  the  base  is  external  and  posterior,  somewhat  cres- 
centic,  looking  towards  the  femoral  vessels ;  to  it  some 
fibres  from  the  outer  or  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata  are 
attached,  so  as  to  elongate  it  in  this  direction :  this  third 
insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament  forms  the  internal  boun- 
dary of  the  femoral  ring,  and  is  therefore  concerned  in 
the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
Poupart's  ligament  owes  much  of  its  strength  to  its  con-^ 
nexion  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  as  may  be  seen 
at  present,  also  to  its  attachment  to  the  fascia  transversa- 
lis  and  iliaca,  which  will  be  exposed  in  a  future  stage  of 
the  dissection.  Poupart's  ligament  is  of  use  in  strength- 
ening the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  affording  a 
fixed  point  of  attachment  to  the  deeper  muscles  and  to 
the  different  aponeuroses ;  it  also  protects  the  great 
femoral  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  passage  from  the  ab- 
domen to  the  thigh,  and  its  third  insertion  partly  fills  up 
the  internal  portion  of  the  crural  arch.  From  this  third 
inaeition,  and  from  thepubis,  a  band  of  fibres  may  be 
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pass  upwards  and  inwrLrds  behind  the  supe- 

pillar  of  the  ring  towards  the  liaea  alba ;  these  aa- 

general,  a  triangular  shape,  and  have  received 

of  the  tTmngular  ligament  or  fascia ;  the  base 

infsriorly  at  (he  linea  ileo-pectinea ;  the  apex  is  supe- 

and  intenial  towards  the  linea  alba,  and  is  continuous 

1  the  external  oblique  tendon  of  the  opposite  side  : 

fascia  serves  to  protect  the  abdomen  in  this  region. 

Raise  the  external  oblique,  by  dissecting  off  its  serrated 

origins  from  the  ribs,  detach  also   its  insertion   from 

the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  internal  oblique 

muscle,  cleaning,  at  the  same  time,  the  surface  of  the 

latter ;  throw  the  external  oblique  towards  the  oppositn 

side,  separating  it  as  far  fonvarda  as  its  connexions  will 

permit,  that  is,  about  half  an  inch  internal  to  the  linea 

lilunaris ;  divide  its  tendon  traasversely  from  the  spine 

the  ilium,  towai^  the  lower  third  of  the  rectus,  about 

inch  above  the  external  ring,  thus  preserving  Pou- 

nient  and  the  external  ring  for  further  exami- 

relation  to  the  anatomy  of  hernia.     When  the 

external  oblique  is  raised,  we  see  the  inferior  ribs,  the 

inferior  intercostal  muscles,  the  internal  oblique,  and  the 

ere  master. 

Obliquus  Intern  us,  or  AsCEXDENS,  is  also  situated 
at  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  broader 
before  than  behind,  and  more  fleshy  below  than  above; 
it  arises  tendinous,  but  soon  becomes  Seshjr,  from  the 
fascia  lumborum,  from  aU  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
from  the  external  third  or  fourth  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
the  fibres  divei^s  in  a  radiated  manner ;  those  from  the 
lumbar  fascia  and  posterior  part  of  the  ilium  ascend  ob- 
liquely forwards ;  those  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ilium  pass  transversely,  and  those  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment descend  obltqudy  inwards ;  the  fibres  continue 
fleshy  further  forward  than  those  of  (he  external  oblique ; 
at  the  Linea  semilunaris  they  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  which 
at  the  edge  of  the  rectus  divides  into  two  layers  to  en- 
close this  muscle ;  the  anterior  is  united  to  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique,  the  posterior  and  thinner  layer  is 
joined  to  the  tendon  of  the  transveraalis ;  about  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis,  the  tendon  of  the 
.temal  oblique  does  not  divide,  but  the  whole  passes  in 
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front  of  the  rectus,  along  with  the  tendon  of  the  trans- 
versalis,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected  ;  a  little  above 
the  pubb  these  two  tendons  are  inseparably  joined,  and 
are  called  the  conjoined  tendons.  .The  internal  oblique 
is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  cartilages  of  the 
seven  inferior  ribs,  tendinous  into  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  alba ;  the  caa- 
joined  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  symphisis  and  upper 
edge  of  the  pubis,  and  passing  external  to  the  reotus  are 
also  inserted  into  the  linea  innominata,  where  they  are 
connected  with  Gimbernaut*s  ligament,  and  inseparably 
joined  to  the  fascia  transversalis ;  these  conjoined  ten- 
dons lie  posterior  to  the  speimatic  cord  and  to  the  tri- 
angular ligament,  and  aflbrd  much  security  to  that  part 
of  the  abdomen  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Use 
of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  to  assisi  the  external  ob- 
lique in  expiration,  and  in  compressing  the  abdominal 
viscera,  also  in  bending  the  trunk  forwards,  or  to  one 
fiide ;  it  can  also  rotate  the  trunk,  but  in  doing  so,  it  co- 
operates with  the  external  oblique  of  the  opposite  side : 
this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  it  lies  on 
the  transversalis  muscle ;  some  small  vessels  ramify  be- 
tween them ;  a  small  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  is 
sometimes  superficial,  between  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  above  the  posterior  part  of  the 
ilium.  Along  the  inferior  border  of  this  muscle  we  ob- 
serve the  following : 

CiLEMASTER,  cousists  of  a  fasciculus  of  pale  fleshy 
fibres,  which  arise  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
external  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  last  described  muscle;  a  few  fibres 
also  sometimes  proceed  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  trans- 
versalis muscle ;  it  frequently  top  has  a  tendinous  attach- 
ment to  the  pubis,  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring ; 
the  fibres  all  pass  downwards  and  forwards  around  the 
spermatic  cord,  but  chiefly  along  its  outer  side,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  a  few  fibres  are  lost 
in  the  scrotum.  Use,  to  support,  compress,  and  raise 
the  testicle  and  the  vessels ;  the  origin  of  this  muscle  is 
covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  and  lies 
on  the  fascia  transversalis ;  a  small  but  long  nerve,  a 
branch  from  one  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  runs  between  its 


fibres ;  the  lon'er  pai-e  of  the  muscle  is  EuperiitiLil  and 
very  pale  ;  in  caaea  of  eld  hernia,  the  fibres  uf  the  cre- 
maater  are  fouoil  greatly  increased  in  thickness,  and  in 
that  form  of  the  disease  called  the  oblique,  or  commoa 
inguinal  hernia ;  this  muscle  always  forme  one  of  the 
coverings  of  the  sac.  The  crcmaster  is  absent  in  the 
female.  Raise  off  the  internal  oblique  from  the  trans- 
versalia  muscle ;  commence  above  the  anterior  part  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  the  muscles  are  separatcil 
by  cellular  membrane,  and  some  branches  of  the  cir- 
cumflex-ilti  vessels,  make  one  incision  from  the  ilium 
towards  the  cartilage  of  the  9th  rib,  and  another  from  the 
ilium,  towards  the  lower  third  of  the  linea  semilunaris ; 
carefully  dbsect  off  the  posterior  part  of  the  muscle, 
towards  the  spine,  and  the  anterior  towards  the  rectus  ; 
this  portion  can  be  separated  from  the  transversalis,  a 
little  beyond  the  linea  semilunaris. 

TiiANSVERSALis,  eomewhat  square,  broader  ante- 
riorly than  posteriorly,  arises  tendinous  from  the  fascia 
lumborum  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  fleshy  from  the  remaining  anterior  part  of  the 
crest,  and  trom  the  iliac  third  of  Poupart's  ligament ; 
it  also  arises  tendinous  from  the  two  last  ribs,  and 
by  fleshy  slips  from  the  inner  side  of  the  five  suc- 
ceediiie; ;  these  indigitate  with  the  origins  of  the 
diaphragm ;  all  the  fibres  pass  transversely  forwards, 
except  the  most  inferior,  which  are  curved  a  little 
downwards;  they  all  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  which, 
near  the  linea  semilunaris,  joins  the  posterior  lamina 
of  the  internal  oblique,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it 
into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  alba,  into  the  upper 
edge'of  the  pubis,  and  into  the  linea  innominata;  this 
tendon  passes  behind  the  rectus  superiorly ;  but  infe- 
riorly,  that  is,  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  pubis  the  conjoined  tendons  pass  anterior  to  this 
muscle,  aadaTainsertedia  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
The  tiansversalis  abdominis  is  covered  by  the  internal 
and  external  oblique;  it  lies  on  the  fascia  tranaversalis 
and  the  peritonaeum.  Use,  to  compress  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  assist  in  expiration  :  this  muscle  is  tendinous 
before  and  behind,  fleshy  in  the  middle,  also  above  and 

low,  contrary  to  the  two  oblique  muscles ;  the  poste- 
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rior  tendon  is  described  by  some,  not  improperly,  as  di- 
viding into  three  layers :  tlie  posterior,  very  strong,  is 
continuous  with  the  fascia  lumborum ;  the  middle,  thinner 
and  weaker,  is  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  separated  from  the  former 
by  the  lumbar  muscles ;  and  the  anterior  lamina,  which 
is  the  weakest,  is  expanded  over  the  quadratus  lumbo- 
rum, and  the  inferior  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  ver> 
tebrse.  The  inferior  edge  of  the  transversalis  is  in  some- 
degree  confounded  with  that  of  the  internal  oblique, 
particularly  at  their  origin  from  Poupart's  ligament ;  it 
seldom,  however,  descends  as  low  as  that  muscle,  and  it 
crosses  the  spermatic  cord,  or  round  -  ligament,  just  as' 
either  of  these  is  about  to  enter  the  abdomen.  Replace 
the  oblique  muscles,  divide  their  tendons  all  along  the 
side  of  the  linea  alba,  and  dissect  them  off  the  rectus 
towards  the  linea  semilunaris :  this  anterior  part  of  the 
sheath  adheres  so  closely  to  the  lineae  transversae,  thfit  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  it  from  them. 

Rectus,  long  and  flat,  broader  above  than  below, 
arises  by  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  sometimes  douUe, 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  pubis,  ascends 
parallel  to  its  fellow,  becomes  broad  and  thin  above 
the  umbilicus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax  by  three  fasciculi,  the  internal  one  of  which 
is  fixed  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  costo- xiphoid 
ligament;  the  middle  longer  and  thinner  to  the  car- 
tilage of  the  sixth  rib;  and  the  external  still  broader 
and  thinner  to  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib.  Use,  to 
bend  the  chest  towards  the  pelvis,  or  to  raise  the  latter 
towards  the  chest,  also  to  compress  the  abdomen.  The 
rectus  is  covered  superiorly  by  the  great  pectoral,  in 
the  middle  by  the  tendon  of  the  external,  and  the  an. 
terior  layer  of  that  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and 
inferiorly  by  the  external  oblique  and  the  coxijoined 
tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis,  also 
by  the  pyramidalis.  These  muscles  are  much  nearer  to 
each  other  below  than  above ;  they  are  each  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  sheath,  which  consists,  anteriorly,  of  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  anterior  lamina 
of  the  internal  oblique;  posteriorly  of  the.posterior.  layer 
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of  the  internal  obliqne,  and  the  tendon  of  the  trans- 
versalis.  This  sheath  commences  at  the  edge  of  the 
thorax,  and  terminates  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  pubis ;  below  which,  all  the  tendons  pass  ante- 
rior to  this  muscle.  If  this  part  of  the  rectus  be  divided, 
the  deficiency  in  the  back  of  the  sheath  will  be  obvious, 
as-  it  generally  terminates  abruptly  by  a  lunated  edge ; 
in  some  cases,  however,  it  ends  gradually :  the  epigas- 
tric vessels  ascend  within  this  sheath,  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  muscle.  The  sheath  of  the  rectus  serves 
to  confine  this  muscle  in  its  proper  place,  and  to  pre- 
vent it,  when  contracted,  from  injuring  the  abdominal 
▼iscera  immediately  behind  it;  it  also  strengthens  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  prevents  the  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  hernia ;  the  deficiency  in  the  back 
part  of  the  sheath  below,  may  permit  the  abdominal 
muscles  to  exert  more  direct  influence  on  the  urinary 
l^adder  when  distended.  The  rectus  is  intersected  by 
three  or  four  irregular,  or  zigzag,  tendinous  lines ;  one 
of  these  is  always  to  be  found  opposite  the  umbilicus, 
a  second  midway  between  this  and  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
opposite  to  which  a  third  is  always  placed ;  if  a  fourth 
exist,  it  will  be  found  below  the  umbilicus :  these  inter- 
sections are  not  complete  :  they  are  generally  deficient 
on  the  back  part  of  the  muscle ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sheath  adheres  intimately  to  each  of  them ;  some  fleshy 
£bres'pass  over  one  line,  and  are  inserted  into  those 
above  and  below ;  by  means  of  these  lines  the  rectus  is 
enabled  to  act  in  distinct  or  separate  portions,  so  as  to 
compress  different  parts  of  the  abdomen  in  succession : 
anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  rectus  is  the  following  small 
muscle : 

PvRAMiDALis,  is  sometimes  absent ;  it  arises  broad 
and  fleshy  from  the  pubis,  ascends  obliquely  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  narrow  and  tendinous  into  the  linea  alba, 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis.  Use,  it  as- 
sists the  rectus,  and  makes  tense  the  linea  alba ;  it  is  co- 
vered by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  by  the  tri- 
angular ligament  and  the  conjoined  tendons. 

Dissect  off  the   transversalis  muscle  in  a  direction 

from  the  ilium  towards  the  linea  semilunaris,  and  the 

fascia  transversalis  will  be  exposed  covering  the  peri- 
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tonseum ;  this  fascia  is  connected  to  the  internal  lip  of 
the  ilium  and  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart*s  liga- 
ment, as  far  as  the  third  insertion,  from  which  it  is  con- 
tinued behind  the  rectus  to  that  of  the  opposite  side; 
from  these  attachments,  the  fascia  transversalis*  ascends 
between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  transversalis  muscle, 
as  high  as  the  diaphragm  and  as  far  back  as  the  psoas 
magnus ;  it  is  very  strong  and  tense  inferiorly  for  about 
an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  but  superiorly  it  is 
little   more  than  condensed  cellular  membrane :    this 
fascia  serves  to  support  the  peritonaeum,  particularly  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen  where  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transversalis  muscles  are  deficient ;  the  sper- 
matic  cord  or  the  round  ligament  always  perforates 
this  fascia  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
pubis ;  this  perforation  is  called  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  spine  of 
the  ilium  and  the  symphisis  pubis ;  it  is  not  a  distinct 
opening,  for  the  edges  are  prolonged  along  the  cord, 
and  lost  in  its  cellular  covering.     The  inter^'al  between 
the  internal  and  external  abdominal  rings  is  traversed 
by  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  named  the  inguinal  or 
spermatic  canal,  to  the  anatomy  of  which  the  student 
should  particularly  attend,  as  the  disease  of  inguinal 
hernia  is  situated  here,  in  the  treatment  of  which  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  this  region  will  be  required.     The 
spermatic  or  inguinal  canal  commences  at  the  internal 
ring,  and  leads  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  in- 
wards to  the  external  ring,  where  it  terminates ;  this 
passage  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  and  J?y  the  inferior  fleshy  margin  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  posteriorly  by 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  by  the  conjoined  tendons  of 
the   tw*  last  named  muscles,   inferiorly   by   Poupart's 
ligament  and  its  third  insertion,  superiorly  this  space 
is  closed  by  the  apposition  of  its  opposite  sides ;  in  the 
male  the  spermatic  cord  and  cremaster  muscle,  and  in 
the   female   the   round   ligament   of  the   womb   passes 
through  this  canal,  tlie  obliquity  or  valve-like  structure 
of  which  serves  to  protect  the  abdomen  against  a  pro- 
trusion of  its  contents.     Inguinal  hernia  occurs  more 
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freciuently  ia  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Bpermatic  cord  and  the  inguinal  rings 
in  man  being  larger  than  the  lig;amentum  terea  or  these 
openings  in  the  female :  there  are  two  species  of  this 
disease,  Dblique  and  direct.  Oblique  inguinal  hernia 
is  the  more  common  form ;  Jo  this  case,  the  peritonteura 
or  the  hernial  sac  with  its  contents,  protrude  through 
the  internal  ring  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  spermatic 
vessels  to  which  it  is  connected  by  the  suriounding  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  by  the  prolongation  of  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis  from  the  edges  of  the  opening ;  this  covering  of 
the  hernial  sac  is  called  the  Jascia  propria  of  inguinal 
hernia.  When  the  tumor  has  arrived  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  it  insinuates 
itself  between  the  cremaster  muscle  and  the  vessels  of 
the  cord,  along  which  it  descends  to  the  external  ring, 
where  it  is  in  general  delayed  for  some  time ;  the  form 
nf  this  opening  and  the  inter- columnar  fascia  preventing 
its  free  passage  through  it;  aa  the  sac  however  de- 
scends towards  the  scrotum  these  inter- columnar  fibres 
become  closely  united  to  the  cremaster,  and  are  gradu- 
ally elongated  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  If  the  sac 
of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  which  has  passed  the  ex- 
ternal ring  be  carefully  dissected,  it  will  be  found 
covered  by  the  following  parts ;  beneatli  the  integu- 
ments the  superficial  iascia,  in  general  much  thickened 
and  divisible  into  several  laminne,  will  be  seen  to  sur- 
round the  tumour ;  on  dissecting  oS  this,  the  fibres  of 
the  cremaster,  in  general  also  thickened,  will  be  ob- 
served spread  on  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  sac,  the 
iutercolumnar  bands  from  the  external  oblique  tendon 
wiU  be  found  closely  connected  to  this  muscle,  and 
both  will  form  a  sort  of  capsule  for  the  sac,  suspending 
it  towards  the  abdomen ;  if  this  covering  be  divided, 
the  fascia  propria  will  appear  closely  investing  the  tu- 
mour, and  BO  adhering  to  it  aa  to  he  separated  with  diifi- 
culty  from  it ;  this  covering  can  often  be  divided  into 
several  layers,  it  presents,  however,  great  difference  in 
different  cases;  beneath  this,  the, hernial  sac,  or  the 
peritonaeum  will  be  found,  which  also  in  cases  of  old 
Lernia  will  be  considerably  thickened ;  on  opening  the 
'^niial  sac,  its  contents,  either  omentum  or  intestine 
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will  be  seen.  The  student  should  next  attend  to  the 
situation  of  the  epigastric  vessels  and  their  relation  to 
the  parts  concerned  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia ;  these 
vessels  are  placed  behind  the  fascia  transversalis  be- 
tween it  and  the  peritonaeum,  and  in  general  can  be 
discerned  through  the  fascia ;  if  not,  a  little  dissection 
will  render  them  apparent;  two  veins  usually  accom- 
pany the  artery,  one  on  either  side ;  sometimes  there  is 
but  one  epigastric  vein,  and  that  is  on  the  pubal  or  inner 
side  of  the  artery ;  the  epigastric  artery  arises  from  the 
external  iliac  near  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  first  descends 
a  little  forwards  and  inwards,  then  ascends  towards  tho^ 
rectus  muscle,  immediately  behind  the  fascia  transver- 
salis, and  very  near  to  the  inner  or  pubal  side  of  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  ring;  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the 
neck  of  the  sac  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  epigastric 
vessels,  which  thus  bound  it  on  its  internal  side,  hence 
the  rule  of  practice,  in  performing  the  operation  for 
the  relief  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  when  the 
stricture  is  seated  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is,  to  direct  the 
edge  of  the  knife  or  bistoury  upwards  and  outwards. 
Direct  or  ventro-inguinal  hernia  protrudes  directly 
through  the  external  ring  without  descending  along  the 
spermatic  channel ;  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  is  in 
a  great  degree  guarded  against  by  the  fascia  transver- 
salis, and  by  the  conjoined  tendons  which  lie  imme- 
diately behind  the  external  ring ;  the  edge  of  the  rectus, 
the  triangular  ligament,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  may 
be  also  all  enumerated  as  addition^d  protections  to  this 
part  of  the  abdomen :  in  this  species  of  hernia  the  sac 
will  be  found  covered  only  by  the  integuments,  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  some  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  bands 
it  may  have  carried  before  it ;  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
cremaster,  and  in  general  it  descends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  cord,  but  in  some  cases  it  passes  behind  it ; 
it  is  never,  however,  found  between  the  cremaster  mus- 
cle and  the  spermatic  vessels.  The  epigastric  vessels 
lie  to  the  iliac  or  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac ;  in 
dividing  the  latter,  therefore,  in  case  this  operation  be 
required  during  life,  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  di- 
rected upwards  and  inwards.  "When  the  disease  of  in- 
guinal hernia  has  continued  for  a  considerable  length  d 
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time,  the  spermatic  canal  will  he  found  altered  in  many 
respects  from  its  natural  condition ;  it  will  have  become 
dilated  and  shortened,  and  the  abdominal  rings  expanded 
and  approximated  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish  the  oblique  from  the  direct  inguinal  hernia. 

In  connexion  with  inguinal  hernia,  the  student  may 
next  study  the  anatomy  of  the  groin  in  reference  to  cru- 
ral hernia,  or  he  may  postpone  this  dissection  until  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  have  been  examined  and  re-^ 
moved :  we  shall  however  here  subjoin  the  description  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  this  disease  :  remove  the  integu- 
ments from  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh,  the  superficial  fascia  will  be  seen  descending  over 
Poupart's  ligament  to  invest  the  lower  extremity ;  in  the 
groin  this  fascia  is  very  thick,  and  may  be  divided  into 
several  layers,  which  are  separated  by  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  superficial  inguinal  vessels ;  this  fascia  may  be 
easily  raised  from  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  thigh,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  groin  and 
about  an  inch  below  Poupart*s  ligament,  these  fasciae 
are  almost  inseparably  joined ;  when  the  superficial  fascia 
shall  have  been  dissected  off  the  forepart  of  the  thigh, 
-we  shall  see  several  lymphatic  glands,  the  saphena  vein 
and  some  small  blood-vessels  lying  on  the  fascia;  in 
structure  the  latter  more  resembles  the  superficial,  than 
the  fascia  lata ;  the  form  and  boundaries  of  the  inguinal 
region  also  may  then  be  more  distinctly  seen ;  this  space 
is  triangular,  the  base  is  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  apex 
is  inferiorly,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Sartorius  and 
adductor  muscles ;  the  external  side  is  very  prominent; 
and  consists  of  the  sartorius,  iliacus,  rectus  and  other 
muscles,  all  covered  by  the  fascia  lata ;  the  internal  or 
pubic  side  is  fiat  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  iliac ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  pectindeus  and  adductor  muscles,  also 
covered  by  the  fascia  lata.  The  inguinal  lymphatic 
glands  are  irregular  in  number  and  size ;  they  are  in  ge- 
neral about  twelve  in  number,  and  may  be  divided  int6 
a  superficial  and  a  deep  set ;  the  former  are  the  more  nu- 
merous, and  may  be  arranged  from  their  situation  into 
the  sujperior  and  inferior ;  the  superior  are  small,  four  or 
£ve  in.  number,  lie  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  some 
«ibove;  -others  below  it }  ^  the  inferipr  are  two  or  three  ia 
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number,  larger  than  the  former,  and  placed  perpendicu- 
larly or  parallel  to  the  saphena  vein ;  in  general  one  lies 
behind  this  vessel ;  the  deep  inguinal  glands  are  beneath 
the  fascia  lata,  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are 
closely  connected  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
chiefly  to  its  inner  side;  in  general  one  occupies  the 
femoral  ring.  The  Saphena  vein  is  the  principal  cuta- 
neous vein  of  the  lower  extremity ;  it  will  be  seen  in  a 
future  dissection  to  arise  from  the  dorsum  and  inner  side 
of  the  foot,  and  to  ascend  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  passing  behind  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur  it  continues  to  ascend  along 
the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  to  within  about 
two  inches  of  Poupart's  ligament,  when  it  passes  through 
an  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  (the  saphenic  opening)  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein.  The  saphenic  opening  in  the 
fascia  lata  will  be  very  distinctly  seen  if  the  vein  be  di- 
vided on  the  thigh  and  raised  towards  Poupart*s  liga* 
ment,  it  presents  a  well  marked  semilunar  edge,  the  con- 
cavity looking, upwards;  the  edge,  though  apparently 
sharp,  yet  if  carefully  examined  will  be  found  reflected 
backwards  on  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels ;  remove 
the  inguinal  glands,  clean  the  surface  of  the  fascia  lata, 
to  the  connexions  of  which  in  this  region  the  student 
should  next  attend.  The  fascia  lata  may  be  observed  to 
be  united  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  whole  length 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  also  to  the  linea  innominata 
and  spine  of  the  Pubis ;  it  covers  the  muscles  on  either 
side  of  the  groin,  and  the  vessels  in  the  middle :  for  the 
purpose  of  more  particular  examination,  this  fascia  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  internal  or  pubic  or 
pectineal  portion,  the  external  or  iliac>  and  the  middle  or 
cribriform ;  the  internal  or  pubic  portion  covers  the  pec- 
tinseus,  gracilis,  and  adductor  muscles,  and  is  inserted 
internally  into  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubis ;  su- 
periorly into  the  linea  innominata  or  ileo-pectinea,  ante- 
rior to  Gimbernaut's  ligament ;  externally  it  passes  be- 
hind the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  at  the  edge  of 
the  psoas  tendon  divides  into  two  laminae ;  one  passes  be- 
neath that  tendon,  and  is  attached  to  the  capsular. ligament 
of  the  hip-joint ;  the  other  passes  over  that  tendon,  and  is 
continued  into  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia  iliaca.     The 
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middle  portion  of  tlie  fascia  lata  is  very  thin,  and  has 
been  termed  the  cribriform  Jascia ;  this  extends  from  the 
aaphena  vein  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  connected  on 
either  side  to  the  pubic  and  iliac  portiona  of  the  fascia 
lata.  The  cribriform  fascia  covers  the  femoral  vessels, 
and  is  perforated  by  the  lymphatic  Teasels  passing  to  the 
iliac  glands  ;  this  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  more  closely 
connected  than  any  other  to  the  superficial  fascia ;  in- 
deed in  structure  it  resembles  the  superficial  more 
than  the  fascia  lata,  nor  arc  its  fibres  directly  continued 
from  those  of  the  fascia  lata ;  somo  have  therefore  con- 
sidered the  cribriform  fascia  as  a  deep  lamina  of  the  su- 
perficial fascia ;  in  many  cases,  however,  it  has  an  apo- 
neurotic structure,  and  appears  to  be  clearly  derived  from 
the  iliac  portion,  and  inserted  into  the  pubic  portion  of 
the  fascia  lata ;  it  presents  much  variety  in  this  respect. 
The  external  or  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  very 
dense  and  strong,  it  is  continued  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  thigh,  and  is  intimately  attached  superiorly  to 
the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  lo  Poupart's  ligament ;  and 
uniting  with  the  cribriform  fascia,  is  continued  in  front  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  along  witli  the  inferior  fibres  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  inserted  along  with  these  into 
the  linea  innominata,  thus  asaisting  to  form  the  externa! 
part  or  the  base  of  Glmbernaut's  lio^ment.  If  the  cri- 
brifonn  fascia  be  removed  along  with  the  superficial 
fascia,  then  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  will  pre- 
stnt  the  appearance  of  a  crescewtic  or  falciform  process, 
extending  across  the  femoral  vessels,  the  concavity  of 
which  process  will  look  downwards  and  inwards :  the 
inferior  cornu  joins  the  external  cornn  of  the  aaphenic 
'>pening,  and  the  superior  cornu  is  inserted  along  with 
lie  posterior  fibres  of  Poupart's  ligament  or  Gimber- 
laut's  ligament  into  the  linea  innominata,  on  the  internal 
Iwrder  of  the  crural  ring:  although  this  crescentic  pro- 
CBsg  appears  to  present  a  defined  edge,  yet  if  the  latter  be 
examined  closely  it  will  be  found  reflected  backwards  on 
^e  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  on  the  muscles,  in  the  same 
*>>anner  as  the  apparent  edge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sa- 
P"»«nic  opening. 

Next  direct  your  attention  to  the 
B  crural  arch,  and  to  the 


internal  surface  of 
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deep  fasciae  of  the  abdomen ;  divide  the  fascia  transver* 
sails  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  towards  the  rectos 
muscle ;  dissect  it  carefully  down  from  the  peritonseum, 
then  push  up  this  membrane,  together  with  the  caecum 
or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  out  of  the  iliac  fossa,  to 
which  they  are  connected  by  very  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  we  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the  internal  surface  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  of  the  parts  which  pass  beneadi 
it,  and  which  naturally  fill  the  space  or  cavity  of  the 
crural  arch :  first  observe  the  fascia  transversalis  attached 
to  the  inner  lip  of  the  ilium  and  to  Poupart's  ligament 
from  the  spine  of  that  bone,  as  far  as  the  pubis,  into 
the  linea  innominata  of  which  it  is  inserted ;  here  also  it 
is  inseparably  joined  to  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles :  as  this  fascia  is 
passing  anterior  to  the  iliac  or  femoral  vessels,  a  portion 
of  it  extends  beneath  Poupart*s  ligament,  in  front  <^ 
these  vessels,  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  part  of  their 
sheath ;  this  process  of  the  fascia  transversalis  soon  be- 
comes  thin  and  indistinct,  and  is  lost  in  the  cribrifonn 
part  of  the  fascia  lata.  The  fascia  iliaca  is  a  tolerably 
strong  aponeurosis;  it  covers  the  iliac  and  psoas  mus- 
cles, passes  behind  the  iliac  vessels,  and  adheres  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  pelvis ;  externally  it  is  connected 
to  the  inner  edge  of  the  ilium,  and  inferiorly  it  is  attached 
to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the  fascia  transversalis, 
from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  as  far  inwards  as  the  iliac 
artery;  here  it  presents  a  semilunar  edge,  separates  from 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  from  the  fascia  transversalis, 
passes  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sheath,  adheres  to  the  pubis,  and  to  the 
capsule  of  the  hip  joint,  and  is  connected  to  the  pubic 
or  pectinaeal  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  The  fascia 
transversalis  and  iliaca  may  be  compared  to  a  fuhnd, 
containing  in  the  superior  wide  portion  the  peritonaeum 
and  its  contents,  and  enclosing  in  the  inferior  narrow 
part,  or  pipe,  the  femoral  vessels,  and  one  or  two  lym- 
phatic glands;  of  this  funnel  the  fascia  transversalis 
forms  the  anterior,  and  the  fascia  iliaca  the  posterior 
wall ;  these  fasciae  may  be  now  seen  to  be  perfectly  con- 
tinuous with  each  other,  between  the  vessels  and  the 
spine  of  the  ilium ;  different  names  only  being  applied 
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to  different  portions  of  one  extensive  aponeurosis ;  as  the 
iliac  and  transverse  fasciae  are  continued  one  into  the  other, 
external  to  the  iliac  artery,  a  white  line  may  be  observed ; 
this  is  the  circumflex  ilii  artery  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  ca- 
nal between  these  fasciae  and  Poupart's  ligament,  to  which 
these  aponeuroses  are  united. 

The  student  should  next  consider  how  the  space,  com- 
monly called  the  crural  arch,  is  naturally  filled  ;  that  por- 
tion of  it  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  iliac  or 
fiunoral  artery  is  occupied  by  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles ; 
imbedded  between  these  muscles  is  the  anterior  crural 
nerve ;  on  the  pubic  side  of  these  muscles  is  the  femoral 
artery,  next  to  which  is  the  femoral  vein,  and  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  pubal  side  of  this  vessel  is  Gimbemaut's 
ligament,  which  closes  the  internal  part  of  this  space ; 
thus  almost  all  the  crural  arch  is  filled,  except  a  small 
portion  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  third  insertion 
of  Ponpart's  ligament ;  this  space  is  ih^  femoral  or  cru- 
ral  ring  ;  this  is  somewhat  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base, 
externally,  is  the  femoral  vein,  the  apex  internally  is 
Gimbemaut's  ligament ;  it  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  Pou- 
part's ligament,  and  by  the  superior  fibres  of  the  falciform 
process  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  posteriorly  by  the  pubis, 
covered  by  the  pectinseal  muscle,  and  by  the  pectinaeal 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata.     Gimbemaut's  ligament  pre- 
vents femoral  hernia  occurring  internal  to  this  space, 
which  is  the  only  part  in  the  crural  arch  where  a  hernia 
can  descend,  and  even  here  this  accident  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree guarded  against,  as  a  lymphatic  gland  generally  oc- 
cupies this  situation,  and  a  layer  of  condensed  cellular 
membrane  extends  across  the  opening;  this  layer  is  named 
the  fascia  propria  ;  this  fascia,  though  weak  and  indis- 
tinct in  the  natural  and  healthy  state,  becomes  very  thick 
and  strong  in  cases  of  old  femoral  hernia ;  the  fascia  pro- 
pria may  be  described  as  arising  thin  and  delicate  from 
the  &scia  iliaca  on  the  external  side  of  the  iliac  vessels  ; 
passing  over  these  vessels  it  descends  internally  into  the 
pelvis ;  inferiorly  it  is  continued  along  these  vessels  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  covers  the  femoral  ring,  and  then  as- 
cending is  lost  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  fascia  transver- 
salis.     Crural  hernia  cannot  occur  external  to  the  ring,  as 
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there  the  femoral  vessels  fill  up  the  space,  and  strong  par- 
titions pass  from  the  fascia  transversalis  to  the  fteiscia  iliaca 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  vein,  and  between  it  and  the  ar- 
tery; these  prevent  the  distension  of  the  sheath;  the 
fascia  propria  also  rounds  off  the  angle  between  the  fascia 
transversalis  and  the  forepart  of  the*  vessels,  and  prevents 
a  hernia  occurring  in  front  of  the  artery  or  vein ;  exter- 
nal to  these  vessels  the  crural  arch  is  completely  dosed 
by  the  close  connexion  between  the  fasciae  transversalis 
and  iliaca  to  Poupart*s  ligament,  in  front  of  the  psoas  aad 
iliac  muscles.  Femoral  hernia  then  can  occur  only  at 
the  femoral  or  crural  ring ;  this  disease  is  more  frequent 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  the  crural  arch  and  ring 
being  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  femortJ 
hernia  descends  through  a  sort  of  canal  which  commences 
at  the  crural  ring,  and  ends  at  the  saphenic  opening  in 
the  fascia  lata,  through  which  the  sac  protrudes ;  the 
hernial  sac  in  descending  carries  before  it  the  fascia  pn>- 
pria,  descends  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  vein,  and  may  remain  in  this  situation  for  a 
considerable  time ;  as  the  tumor  increases  in  size  it  bozsts 
through  the  sheath,  and  either  tears  or  dilates  some  open- 
ing in  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  then  turns  fonwards 
into  the  groin ;  if  the  tumor  increase  still  forther,  it  is 
found  to  turn  upwards  over  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to 
rest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  ob- 
lique ;  the  form  of  the  crural  ring,  the  course  of  the  sa- 
perficial  epigastric  vessels,  and  the  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  superficial  and  cribriform  fasciae,  account  for 
its  ascending  in  this  manner.  If  we  dissect  off  the  inte- 
guments from  a  femoral  hernia  of  long  standing,  we  shaU 
find  beneath  them  the  superficial  fascia  so  increased  in 
thickness  and  vascularity  as  to  present  a  compact  and 
almost  fieshy-like  appearance  ;  when  this  shall  have 
been  divided  the  tumor  can  be  brought  down  off  the 
abdomen  into  the  groin,  and  will  be  found  covered  by  a 
dense  and  smooth  capsule,  which  often  presents  a  glossy 
appearance ;  this  is  the  fascia  propria ;  in  dissecting  off 
this,  it  will  in  general  be  found  to  consist  of  several 
laminae,  which  sometimes  separate  so  easily  and  aj^pear 
so  distinct  as  to  lead  an  inexperienced  operator  to  spp- 
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pose  that  the  hernial  sac  itself  is  exposed.  These  then 
are  the  coverings  of  the  sac,  which  is  thus  placed  ex- 
ternal or  superficial  to  the  fascia  lata :  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  however,  it  is  to  he  recollected,  lies  deep  within 
the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  is  therefore  covered  hy 
the  fascia  transversalis,  and  hy  the  superior  comu  of 
the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata.  Let  the  student 
now  review  the  dissection  that  has  been  made ;  let  him 
move  the  thigh  in  different  directions,  and  he  will  re- 
mark that,  when  it  is  rotated  inwards,  Poupart's  and 
6imhemaut*s  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  fascia  lata,  feel 
relaxed,  and  that  the  crural  ring  will  feel  larger  or  more 
dilatahle ;  let  him  also  observe  the  relation  of  the  femo- 
ral vein,  the  epigastric  vessels,  and  the  spermatic  cord 
or  ronind  ligament  to  this  opening ;  pass  up  the  finger 
from,  the  groin  into  the  crural  ring,  and  suppose  that 
the  stricture  on  femoral  hernia  was  seated  here,  and 
that  this  opening  required  to  be  dilated,  he  will  now 
perceive  that  this  may  be  done  with  nu)st  safety  by  di- 
recting the  edge  of  the  bistoury  forwards  and  a  little 
inwards,  so  as  to  divide  the  external  edge  of  Gimber- 
naut's  ligament,  which  edge  is  qpn^posed  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  superior  comu  of  the  falciform  process  of 
the  fascia  lata ;  the  stricture  on  femoral  hernia  may,  how- 
ever, be  seated  lower  down  than  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  ; 
it  may  be  situated  in  that  opening  of  the  cribriform  fascia 
through  which  the  hernial  sac  has  protruded ;  in  such  a 
case,  the  stricture  may  be  divided  by  directing  thie  edge 
of  the  knife  directly  inwards  along  the  surface  of  the  Pec- 
tinseus  muscle. 


SECTION   II. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE    VISCERA    OF   THE    ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the  body;  it 
is  of  an  oval  form  ;  its  capacity,  and  in  some  degree 
its  figure,  differ  at  different  ages  and  in  difierent  sub- 
jects ;  it  is  bounded  superiorly  by  the  diaphragm,  an- 
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teriorly  and  laterally  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  infe- 
riorly  by  the  tru^  and  false  pelvis,  and  posteriorly  by 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  psose  and  quadrat!  lumborum  muscles.  Although 
the  expression  "  cavity  of  the  abdomen  "  is  in  common 
use,  it  is  not  correct,  for  during  life  there  is  no  cavity, 
as  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  by  their  alter- 
nate action  keep  up  such  a  constant  and  uniform  pres* 
sure  on  the  viscera,  that  these  and  the  parietes  are 
always  in  perfect  contact.  The  abdomen  contains  the 
peritonaeum  and  the  organs  of  digestion ;  the  kidneys, 
renal  capsules  and  ureters ;  also  the  thoracic  duct,  the 
aorta,  vena  cava,  and  the  numerous  branches  of  these 
vessels.  The  abdomen  is  very  generally  divided  by 
anatomical  writers  into  nine,  and  by  some  into  twelve 
different  regions ;  by  drawing  two  transverse  lines,  .ene 
between  the  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ninth 
ribs,  and  the  other  between  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  ossa  ilii,  we  may  define  three 
regions ;  the  epigastric  above,  the  umbilical  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  hypogastric  below ;  and  then  by  drawing 
a  vertical  line  on  each  side  from  the  extremity  of  the 
ninth  rib  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
iliui]&,  we  shall  subdivide  each  of  these  regions  into 
three  parts  :  the  three  divisions  of  the  epigastric  region 
are  the  epigastrium,  or  scrobiculus  cordis  in  the  centre, 
and  the  right  and  left  hypocondriac  regions  on  either 
side ;  the  epigastrium  is  immediately  below  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  and  the  hypochondriac  regions  are  co- 
vered by  the  false  ribs  ;  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
umbilical  division  are  the  lumbar  regions ;  the  middle 
of  the  hypogastric  region  is  the  hypogastrium,  and  the 
lateral  portions  are  the  iliac  regions  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  hypogastrium  is  called  by  some  the  pubic  region^ 
and  the  lower  part  of  each  iliac  division  is  called 
inguinal  region,  and  contains  the  iliac  vessels,  and  in 
the  male  the  spermatic  cord,  and  in  the  female  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  The  viscera,  which  con- 
stantly or  occasionally  occupy  the  other  regions  of  the 
abdomen  will  be  seen  when  the  peritonseal  cavity  has 
been  opened,  and  with  these  the  student  should  make 
himself  familiar,  as  this  knowledge  may  be  of  practical 
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importance  in  cases  of  wounds  penetrating  this  cavity,  or 
in  making  an  examination  d^uring  life  to  detect  any  sus- 
pected organic  disease.  Dissect  the  ahdominal  muscles 
off  the  peritonaeum ;  these  can  he  easily  separated  lateral- 
ly and  inferiorly ;  hut  anteriorly,  particularly  near  the 
nmhilicus,  it  will  he  found  very  difficult  to  detach  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  from  this  memhrane  ;  the  external 
gurface  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  thus  exposed,  ap- 
pears rough  and  cellular,  from  its  connexion  to  the  super- 
incumhent  muscles;  three  ligamentous  cords  are  seen 
extending  along  it  anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  from  the 
summit  and  sides  of  the  urinary  hladder  towards  the  um- 
bilicus ;  the  central  one  of  these  is  the  remains  of  the 
tirachus,  and  that  on  each  side  is  the  ohliterated  umbilical 
or  hypogastric  artery ;  anteriorly  and  superiorly  we  per- 
ceive another  lig-amentous  substance,  ascending  from  the 
umbilicus  obliquely  backwards,  and  to  the  right  side ;  this 
is  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  it  is  at  first  placed 
between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  muscles,  but  it  soon  sinks 
deep  towards  the  liver,  carrying  around  it  a  fold  of  peri- 
tonaeum, named  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver, 
which  will  be  seen  when  the  peritonaeum  is  opened  ;  the 
^igastric  vessels  also  may  be  observed  ascending  from 
each  inguinal  region,  and  branches  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary arteries  descending  on  the  surface  of  this  mem- 
brane. Next  open  the  peritonaeum  by  an  incision  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus,  and  from  this 
point  carry  another  on  each  side  obliquely  downwards, 
to  the  spine  of  the  ilium :  on  throwing  down  the  inferior 
flap  thus  formed,  we  remark  on  its  internal  surface  the 
projections  of  the  three  ligamentous  cords  which  were 
before  noticed  as  ascending  from  the  bladder  to  the 
umbiUcus  ;  we  may  also  remark  how  the  external  of 
these  cords,  or  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery  on  each 
side,  throws  the  lower  part  of  the  peritonaeum  into 
pouches,  two  on  each  side,  the  external  and  internal 
inguinal  pouches ;  the  former  lies  between  the  ilium 
and  the  obliterated  hypogastric  vessel,  the  latter  be- 
tween this  cord  and  the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  The 
external  pouch  is  large  and  very  concave  internally, 
and    appears  to  protrude  towards  the  inguinal  canal: 
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the  existence  of  this  pouch  may  conduce  to  the  produc- 
tion of  oblique  inguinal  as  well  as  of  femoral  hernia ;  the 
internal  pouch  lies  behind  the  external  ring,  and  becomes 
protruded  in  direct  or  ventro-inguinal  hernia.     When  the 
peritonaeum  has  been  fully  opened,  we  perceive  its  inner 
surface  smooth  and  polished  like  all  serous  membranes, 
and  filling  its  cavity  we  see  the  numerous  digestive  or- 
gans ;  these,  though  apparently  within  this  bag,  are  really 
behind  it,  and  only  protrude  the  posterior  side  of  this  large 
sac  into  the  cavity ;  nothing  is  contained  within  the  peri- 
tonaeum but  the  serous  fluid,  which  is  constantly  exhaled, 
for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  its  opposite  sides.     We  also 
obtain  a  partial  view  of  the  following  organs,  which  in 
general  occupy  the  same  situation  during  life  as  we  per- 
ceive them  now  to  hold.     Filling  the  right  hypochon-* 
drium  is  the  liver,  with  the  fundus  of  the  gall  bladder 
projecting  a  little  below  it.     In  the  epigastric  region  we 
see  a  portion  of  the  liver  also,  resting  on  the  stomach, 
and  below  it  we  see  the  pylorus  and  the  commencement 
of  the  duodenum ;  in  the  left  hypochondrium  lie  the 
spleen  and  great  extremity  of  the  stomach  ;  in  the  right 
and  left  lumbar  regions  we  find  the  colon,  ascending 
through  the  former,  and  descending  through  the  latter, 
behind  which  is  each  kidney  ;  the  duodenum  also  partly 
occupies  the  right  lumbar  region ;  through  the  proper 
umbilical  region  the  transverse  colon  runs,  not  fixed  how- 
ever in  any  particular  part  of  it,  and  from  this  intestine 
we  perceive  the  great  omentum  descending  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  presenting,  however,  very 
different  appearances  in  different  subjects  ;  in  some  be- 
ing expanded  over  the  small  intestines,  so  as  nearly  td 
conceal  them ;  in  others  being  coiled  up  into  a  narrow 
fold,  and  often  concealed  in  some  recess  between  the 
surrounding  viscera  2   the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum 
and  ilium  intestines  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  umbili- 
cal, and  extend  indifferently  into  the  hypogastric  and 
iliac  regions ;   the  caecum  or  caput  coli  is  fixed  in  the 
right,  and  the  sigmoid  fiexure  of  the  colon  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa :  the  rectum  and  other  pelvic  viscera  occupy 
the   hypogastric   regions,    but    will  of  course   change 
their  own  situation  as  well  as  that  of  the  small  in- 
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MttneBy  according  as  they  are  contracted  or  distended. 
Tlie  student  may  next  examine  the  anatomy  of  the 
peritomeum;  this  is  the  largest  serous  sac  or  mem- 
brane in  the  body  ;  it  lines  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  ooTers  almost  all  the  abdominal  viscera;  that  por- 
tion which  adheres  to  the  parietes  is  called  the  pa- 
rietalf  and  that  covering  the  viscera  the  visceral  layer. 
The  peritonaeum  is  a  shut  sac,  and  therefore  when 
opened  presents  one  continued  surface,  -which  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  extent  without  any  inter- 
mption ;  it  covers  the  viscera  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  they  lie  external  or  posterior  to  it;  the  familiar 
example  of  the  double  night-cap  on  the  head  has 
been,  not  unaptly,  adduced,  to  explain  how  the  vis- 
cera may  be  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  yet 
really  lie  beneath  it  or  behind  it.  Let  us  now  trace 
this  membrane  through  its  entire  extent,  commencing 
at  the  umbilicus ;  from  the  transverse  incision  that 
was  made  into  it  in  this  situation,  we  may  perceive 
it  to  ascend  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  transverse 
and  recti  muscles,  as  high  as  the  margin  of  the  tho- 
rax ;  then  bending  back,  it  adheres  to  the  inferior 
sor&ce  of  the  diaphragm,  and  continues  very  far  back 
an  this  mnscle,  particularly  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drinm  ;  from  the  diaphragm  it  is  reflected  on  the 
qileen  on  the  left  side,  on  the  stomach  in  the  centre, 
iod  on  the  liver  on  the  right  side  ;  it  is  also  reflected 
on  this  last  named  viscus  by  a  distinct  fold,  the  falci- 
form or  suspensory  ligament,  from  the  umbilicus,  and 
irom  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the 
linea  alba ;  as  the  peritonaeum  is  reflected  from  the 
diaphragm  on  each  side  of  these  organs  in  the  epi- 
gastric and  hypochondriac  regions,  it  forms  folds, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  serve  as  ligaments  ;  these 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  individual  viscera.  Having  covered  the 
organs  in  the  upper  division  of  the  abdomen,  it  is 
continued  downwanls  in  the  following  manner :  having 
invested  both  surfaces  of  the  liver  as  far  as  its  trans- 
verse fissure;  it  is  conducted  along  and  around  the 
vessels  of  this  gland  towards  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach ;  this  fold,  which  thus  surrounds  the  he- 
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patic  vesselfly  is  called  the  lesser  or  the  gflsto-hepetic 
omentum ;  it  is  also  sometimes  named  tiie  capsule  of 
Glisson  :  at  the  lesser  arch  of  the  stomach  the  two  la- 
,  minse  of  this  process  separate  to  enclose  the  stomach, 
the  posterior  layer  giving  a  serous  covering  to  the  back 
part  of  this  organ,  and  in  like  manner  the  anterior  Isq^er 
covering  its  anterior  surface,  on  which  it  is  continiilNis 
with  that  portion  of  peritonsBum  which  has  descendad 
from  the  diaphragm,  and  with  that  which  is  also  oon*- 
tinued  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach.  The  perito- 
neum having  thus  enclosed  the  stomach  and  its  Tesaeb 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  we  next 
observe  that  these  laminae  having  passed  the  great  cur- 
vature of  the  stomach  touch  each  other,  and  being  joinBd 
by  the  peritonaeum  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  de- 
scend under  the  name  of  the  g^tro-colic  or  the  g^reat 
omentum,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  :  in  genexil 
it  descends  lower  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right ;  it 
then  turns  on  itself,  and  ascends  obliquely  backwards  4o 
the  arch  of  the  colon,  along  the  convex  edge  of  which 
its  laminae  separate  to  enclose  this  intestine  and:  its  ves- 
sels ;  along  the  concave  edge  of  the  colon  these  laminot 
again  unite,  and  increasing  in  density  form  that  procen 
which  is  called  the  transverse  meso-colon,  which  passes 
backwards  to  the  spine  :  opposite  the  duodenum  this 
process  separates  into  an  ascending  and  descending 
layer ;  the  inferior  division  of  the  duodenum  lies  ba- 
tween  these ;  the  ascending  layer  proceeds  in  front  of 
the  lower  and  middle  divisions  of  the  duodenum,  up  to 
the  back  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  where  it  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  peritonaeal  tunic  of  that  vis- 
cus  and  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentma. 
which  is  descending  along  the  back  part  of  the  hepatic 
vessels.  The  descending  layer  of  the  transverse  meiNh 
colon  expands  into  each  lumbar  region,  in  which  it  at-* 
taches  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  colon  by  a  dupliea* 
ture  called  the  right  and  left  lumbar  meso-colon  ;  in  the 
centre  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon 
adheres  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  to  the  great  ves- 
sels which  lie  upon  it,  and  is  thence  reflected  forwavds 
and  downwards  over  the  small  intestines  and  their  ves- 
sels, and  returns  around  these  to  the  spine,  thus  form- 
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ing  a  very  inii*>rtaiit  and  remarkably  folded  or  plaited  pro- 
cess named  th^  mesentery.  From  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  mesentery  (he  peritonteum  extends  into  either  iliac 
region,  and  descends  into  the  pelvia  in  the  middle ;  it 
serves  to  connect  tiie  ciEcnm  in  the  right,  and  the  sigmoid 
curve  of  the  coliin  in  the  left  iliac  fossa ;  in  the  pelvis  the 
peritoniGum  descends  around  the  rectum,  forming;  the 
process  named  the  meso-rectum ;  opposite  the  lower  third 
of  the  sacrum,  it  is  reSected  to  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  female  to  the  upper  and 
luck  part  of  the  vagina,  from  which  it  ascends  on  the 
uterus,  and  forms  on  each  side  of  this  organ  the  broad 
ligament  which  supports  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the 
ovary  ;  the  peritoneeum  is  then  reflected  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  uterus  to  the  back  of  the  bladder,  ascends,, 
both  in  tie  male  and  female,  along  the  posterior  Bur- 
face  and  sides  of  this  viscus  to  its  superior  fundus, 
from  which,  and  from  the  iliac  fossa,  it  is  continued 
to  the  abdominal  muscles ;  forms  the  inguinal  pouches, 
»nd  may  then  be  traced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
recti  and  transverse  muscles  up  lo  the  umbilicus,  where 
the  sac  was  opened.  The  different  folds  which  the 
peritonieum  forms  in  this  course  are  termed  proces- 
ses, the  principal  of  which,  in  addition  lo  the  ligaments 
of  the  several  organs,  which  shall  be  noticed  tn  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter,  are,  the  lesser  omentum,  the  great 
omentum,  the  splenic  omentum,  the  colic  omentum,  the 
appendices  epiploicie,  the  transverse,  and  the  right  and 
left  lumbar  raeso-colons,  the  mesentery,  mcso-CBecum, 
and  meso- rectum. 

The  lesser  or  gastTO-liepatic  omentum  consists  of  two 
laminte,  which  extend  from  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum  ;  it  contains  between  it^ 
layers  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  viz.  the  hepatic  artery  to 
the  left  side,  the  ductus  choledochus  to  the  ri^ht,  and 
the  vena  porta  behind  and  between  both ;  at  its  cob* 
aexion  to  the  stomach,  it  encloses  the  coronary  vessels 
of  this  oi^an  ;  the  lesser  omentum  lies  anterior  to  the 
foramen, of  Winalow ;  this  omentucn  seldom  coutains 
much  fat. 

The  great  or  gastro-colic  omeniiim  also  consists  of  two 
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surface  or  cavity  for  Ihe  etomach  to  move  or  to  iliat«iii 
into  posteriorly  during  the  process  of  digestion 

The  splenic  omentum  extends  from  the  Jiss 
spleen  to  the  ^reat  end  of  the  stomach,  and  is  continti* 
ous  infcriorly  with  the  great  omentum  ;  the  spIci 
sela  and  the  rasa  breviaare  contained  between  the  Inmiiui 
of  this  process.  . 

The  co/!C  omentum  is  a,  fold  of  peritonaeum  which  da* 
Rcends  from  the  upperpart  of  the  right  or  ascending  coloaf 
it  generally  lies  posterior  to  the  great  omentum  ;  it  is  con* 
posed  of  two  InmiQK,  between  which  are  contained  bloods 
vessels  and  adipose  substance.  i 

The  appendices  epiploicce  are  attached  all  along'  thi 
large  intestine  ;  but  principally  to  the  transverse  arch  ti 
the  colon  ;  they  are  small  prolongations  of  the  perktonseniq^ 
filled  with  a  9oft  fatty  substance  ;  they  are  never  fotiai 
attached  to  the  small  intestine  ;  they  vary  very  mach  3l 
different  subjects  in  number  and  size ;  their  use  is  bM 
ascertained.  x 

The  mesenlery  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  pii 
cessoftheperitonieum  ;  it  is  continuous  with  thedegcenj 
ing  layer  of  the  meso-colon,  and  extends  from  the  let 
side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  obliquely  downwards- 
to  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  this  ia  the  root  of  the  mesentery ; 
from  this  it  expands  very  much,  and  is  folded  round  tint 
jejunum  and  ileum  intestines,  and  then  returns  again  to 
the  spine  or  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  root ;  the  bo  . 
mince  of  the  mesentery  can  be  easily  separated ;  betwea 
them  we  find  the  mesenteric  arteries,  veins  and  n 
also  numerous  absorbent  vessels  and  glands  ;  the  n 
tery  serves  to  support  the  convolutions  of  the  i 
testines  and  the  numerous  vessels  passing  to  and  froi 

The  meso-ciEctim  is  a  fold  of  peritomeum  which  at^^ 
taches  the  ciecum  to  Ihe  right  iliac  fossa ;  this  proccM, 
however,  is  frequently  imperfect :  the  posterior  portion 
nf  this  intestine  being  sometimes  deprived  of  a  serous  coat, 
and  connected  to  the  iliac  muscle  by  cellular  membrana. 

The  meso-reclam  is  a  short  fold  of  peritonaeum  v' '  ' 
connects  the  superior  portion  of  the  rec 
and  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum  ;  it  encloses  the  hsj 
rhoidal  vessels  and  nerves. 
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The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  the  dig-estive  and  uri- 
nary orgaos ;  the  former  we  efaatl  examine  first ;  they  nay 
be  divided  into  the  membrBOOUE  and  glandular.  The 
membrfinous  viscera  are  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube  ; 
the  latter  is  divided  into  the  small  and  large  intestine  ;  the 
small  intestine  is  subdivided  into  the  duudenuDi.  jejunum, 
and  ileum  ;  the  large  intestine  into  the  csecum,  colon,  and 
rectum.  The  glandular  viflcera  are  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas.  We  shall  consider  the  membranous  viscera 
first,  and  commence  with  ihe  description  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, the  principal  change  in  the  food  being-  accomplished 
in  this  organ. 

The  stomach  is  placed  between  the  cesophagus  and  the 
duodenum,  aud  communicates  with  both ;  it  is  situated  in 
the  left  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  extends  into  the  right  hypochondrium :  from 
the  left  side  it  passes  across  the  epigastric  region,  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  forwards,  and  near  its  right  or 
pyloric  extremity  it  bends  a  little  upwards  and  backwards, 
liie  stomach  is  connected  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  (xso- 
phagus  and  by  the  peritoneum ;  to  the  spleen  by  the  sple- 
nic omentum  ;  to  the  liver  by  the  lesBer  omentum,  and  to 
the  arch  of  the  colon  by  the  great  omentum.  If  the  sto- 
mach be  moderately  distended  with  air  or  fluid,  its  form 
and  connexions  can  be  better  underBtood ;  it  will  then  ap- 
pear Gomewhat  of  a  conical  figure,  the  base  to  the  left 
side,  the  apex  to  the  right,  the  intermediate  part  being 
somewhat  curved ;  it  will  present  two  extremitiea,  the  left 
and  right ;  two  orifices,  the  cardiac  and  pyloric ;  two  sur- 
faces, an  anterior  or  superior,  a  posterior  or  inferior ;  and 
two  curvatures  or  edges,  the  lesser  or  concave,  the  greater 
or  convex.  The  left  or  splenic  extremity  ia  very  large, 
swells  into  Ihe  left  hj-pochondrium  beneath  the  riba,  m 
as  nearly  to  conceal  the  spleen ;  the  right  or  ■pyloric  ex- 
tremity is  much  smaller,  is  cylindrical  and  slightly  con- 
voluted like  an  intestine ;  it  Lies  anterior  and  inferior  to 
tbe  left  or  splenic  end,  and  extends  to  the  fundus  of  the 
jfall  bladder  or  to  the  edge  of  the  lobulus  quadratus  of  tho 
liver ;  it  sometimes  descends  into  the  umbilical  region. 
The  cardiac  orifice  is  the  highest  point  of  the  stomach  j 
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it  is  situated  between  the  left  or  great  end  and  the  lesser 
curvature,  about  three  inches  distant  from  the  former ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  vessels  and  nerves.  The  pyloric  orifice 
is  between  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum ;  it  lies  to  the 
right  side  of  the  spine ;  it  is,  in  general,  in  contact  with 
the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  and  anterior  to  the  pancreas ;  it 
lies  inferior,  anterior,  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  cardiac 
orifice ;  it  has  a  peculiar  firm,  hard  feel.  The  anterior 
surface  looks  upwards  and  forwards,  and  Is  in  contact 
with  the  diaphragm,  the  ribs,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  posterior  surface  looks  backwards  and  downwards, 
and  rests  on  the  meso-colon.  The  lesser,  or  concave  edge 
of  the  stomach,  looks  backwards  and  upwards  towards  the 
spine  and  lobulus  spigelii  of  the  liver ;  this  edge,  near  the 
pylorus,  is  convex,  the  great  edge  being  concave  opposite 
to  this ;  the  lesser  omentum  is  attached  to  it,  and  the  co- 
ronary vessels  run  along  it.  The  great  or  convex  edge 
looks  forwards  and  downwards  towards  the  colon ;  to  it 
the  great  omentum  and  the  epiploic  vessels  are  attached : 
in  the  empty  or  contracted  state  of  the  stomach,  these 
edges  are  thin  and  directed  almost  vertically,  but  when 
the  stomach  is  distended,  they  become  enlarged  and  round, 
and  continuous  with  the  surfaces.  The  stomach  is  com- 
posed of  three  tunics,  a  serous,  a  muscular,  and  a  mu- 
cous ;  these  are  connected  to  each  other  by  two  laminse  of 
cellular  membi'ane ;  the  serous  or  peritonceal  coat  is  de- 
rived, as  was  before  explained,  from  the  laminae  of  the 
lesser  omentum,  separating  at  the  lesser  curvature,  ex- 
panding over  its  surfaces,  and  uniting  along  the  convex 
edge,  to  form  the  great  omentum:  the  serous  coat  is 
loosely  united  to  the  edges,  but  almost  inseparably  so  to 
the  middle  of  each  surface  and  to  the  pyloric  extremity ; 
a  layer  of  very  fine  cellular  tissue  connects  this  to  the 
following  tunic,  the  muscular ;  this  consists  of  fibres, 
which  run  in  three  diflferent  directions ;  the  1st  or  super- 
ficial are  longitudinal ;  they  are  continued  from  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  are  very  strong  along  the  curvatures,  parti- 
cularly on  the  lesser ;  the  middle  layer  of  fibres  run  cir- 
cularly ;  they  commence  at  the  left  extremity,  or  cul  de 
sac,  and  are  arranged  in  nearly  parallel  rings  ;  they  are 
very  strong  about  the  centre^  where  they  often  cause  a  con- 
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stricted  appearance  around  the  Btomach,  aa  if  dividing  it 
into  two  portions ;  the  circular  fibres  again  increase  in 
thickness  as  they  approach  t)ie  pylorus :  these  fibres  do 
not  foTio  perfect  circles  ;  the  extremities  of  each  fasci- 
culus turn  obliquely  to  one  side  ;  the  third  set  of  fibres 
take  a  very  irregular  or  oblique  direction ;  they  are  most 
distinct  on  the  great  end,  or  cul  de  sac,  nnd  appear  as  a 
coniiuuation  of  Ehe  circular  fibres  of  the  wsophagus. 
Beneath  the  muscular  tunic  is  the  second  lamina  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  contains  the  minute  diviEions  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  has  been,  by 
some,  called  the  nervoua  coat  of  the  stomach.  The  in- 
ternal, or  mvcoris  or  villoas  coat  is  very  soft,  and  of  a 
pale  red  or  rose  colour,  sometimes  interspei-sed  with  such 
very  vascular  patches  as  migtit  lead  the  inexperienced 
to  mistake  them  for  the  effects  of  inflammation :  in  order 
to  examine  this  tunic  of  the  stomach,  this  organ  should 
be  removed  from  the  subject,  everted  and  washed.  This 
membrane  will  be  found  covered  with  a  viscid  fluid,  and 
thrown  into  numerous  rugx,  andwill  appear  very  different 
from  that  lining  the  cesopbagus  ;  at  the  pylorus  it  forms 
a  circular  fold,  which  is  thin  and  fioating ;  external  to 
this  is  a  circularfasciculusof  muscular  fibres,  which  have 
a  peculiar  dense  feel :  this  fold  of  raucous  membrane  nar- 
rows the  opening  into  the  duodenum,  and  when  assisted 
by  the  surrounding  muscular  fibres,  can  perfectly  inter- 
cept the  passage  from  the  Btomach  into  the  intestine  ;  in 
the  cellular  tunic,  external  to  this  membrane,  particularly 
along  the  curvatures,  are  many  small  mucous  glands, 
which  open  on  the  mucous  surface  ;  these  are  the  glan^ 
dula  Brnnnerii :  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  secretes 
the  fluid  called  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  ha\-e  the  remarkable  properties  of  beinfr  power- 
fully solvent  and  anti-putrescent.  In  the  stomach  the 
food  undergoos  the  first  important  change  in  digestion, 
being  here  converted  into  a  soft  homogeneous  pulpy  mass, 
called  chyme. 

The  duodenum  is  the  next  portion  of  the  alimentary 
caad ;  this  is  the  first  and  shortest  division  of  the  smalt 
intestines ;  it  extends  from  the  pylorus  to  the  root  of  the 
mesentery,  where  the  jejunum  commences  ;  it  lies  partly 
iB'tii^nght  hypochondriac,- and  partly  in  the  right  lum- 
'-  II  3 
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bar  and  in  the  umbilical  regions ;  it  takes  a  semidrciibur 
oouise  around  the  head  of  the  pancreas :  this  course  maj 
be. divided  into  three  parts:  the  1st,  or  superior  trms- 
verse ;  the  2d,  or  perpendicular,  and  the  3d,  or  inferior 
transverse.     The  superior  transverse  portion  ascends 
from  the  pylorus  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  rij^t 
side,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  liver,  so  as  to  touch  the  gaU 
bladder ;  here  the  intestine  makes  a  sudden  turn,  the 
superior  angle,  and  the  middle  or  perpendicular  portkm 
of  it  commences ;  this  descends  in  front  of  the  right  kid- 
Bey,  as  low  as  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  makes 
a  second  turn  (the  inferi<Mr  angle)  £rom  which  the  inferior. 
transverse  poi'tion  extends  obliquely  upwards,  and  to  the 
left  side,  and  at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  ends  in  the 
jejunum.    The  duodenum  differs  from  the*  remainder  of 
the  small  intestine,  in  being  fixed  in  its  situation,  and  be- 
ing only  partially  covered  by  the  peritonseum,  and  being 
of  much  larger  caliber,  particularly  near  the  inferifH*  an- 
gle :  its  muscular  coat  is  very  strong,  and  the  valvulsa  con- 
niventes  very  numerous.    The  superior  transverse  portiofi 
is  more  contracted  than  any  other  part  of  it ;  it  is  covered 
on  both  surfaces  by  peritonaeum  like  the  stomach,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  moveable  than  the  rest  of  the  intestine. 
The  perpendicular  portion  is  concealed  by  the  omentum, 
and  by  the  colon,  and  is  covered  by  the  ascending  layer 
of  the  meso-colon  ;  this  portion  lies  on  the  right  kidney, 
and  on  the  vena  cava,  and  has  no  peritonaeum  posterior 
to  it ;  it  is  therefore  fixed,  and  is  dilatable ;  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts  perforate  the  inner  side  of  this 
division  of  the  duodenum  :  these  pass  through  its  coats 
tery  obliquely,  and  open  into  the  intestine,  sometimes 
distinctly,  and  at  other  times  conjointly,  on  a  small 
papilla,  opposite  the  inferior  angle.    The  inferior  trans- 
yerse  part  of  the  duodenum  passes  across  the  aorta  and 
the  right  renal  vessels  ;  like  the  middle  portion,  it  is 
only  partially  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  being  placed 
between  the  layers  of  the  meso-colon  ;  its  lower  border 
may  be  seen  without  dissection,  projecting  through  the 
inferior  layer  of  the  meso-colon ;  the  superior  mesenteric 
vessels  pass  in  front  of  the  termination  of  this  part  of  the 
duodenum,  and  appear  to  compress  it  against  the  aorta, 
so  as  to  retard  the  passage  of  its  contents  into  the  jeju- 
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num.  In  the  diiodenuin,  the  chjiite  is  mixed  with  the 
biliary  and  pancieatic  fluids,  and  a  separation  takes  place 
between  the  clivle  and  tlie  excrementitious  part  of  the 
food. 

Thsjejanum  and  ileuin  intestines  are  covered  by  the 
omentum :  if  we  raise  thiti  process  and  the  arch  of  the 
colon,  and  place  them  on  the  edge  of  the  thorax,  the  con- 
volutiona  of  these  intestineB  will  be  Been  in  the  umbilical, 
hypogastric,  and  iliac  regions  ;  convex  anteriorly,  concave 
posteriorly,  and  attached  to  the  mesentery ;  the  jejunum 
commences  in  the  left  lumbar,  and  the  ileum  ends  in  the 
right  iliac  region.  There  is  no  exact  division  between 
these  two  intestines  ;  the  upper  two-flfths  are  named 
the  jejunum,  and  are  placed  higher  in  the  abdomen  than 
the  ileum,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  three  remain.. 
ing  fifths.  The  jejunum  is  redder,  feels  thicker,  and  is 
larger  than  the  ileum,  which  is  pale  and  thin :  these  dif- 
ferences are  striking,  when  we  compare  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum  with  the  terminating  portion  of  the 
ileum ;  in  the  intermediate  space,  however,  they  are  gra- 
doallylost ;  thegreatervascularity  and  number  of  valvulte 
conniventes  in  the  jejunum  than  in  the  ileum  account 
for  these  differences  in  these  portions  of  the  alimentary 

The  large  intestine  forms  about  one-iifih  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  is  subdivided  into  the  csecum,  colon,  and 
reccum ;  the  large  intestine  differs  from  the  small,  not 
merely  in  size,  but  in  having  a  peculiar  celhdar  and  sac- 
culated appearance,  particularly  when  distended  ;  small 
prcx:eeseB  also  (the  appendices  epiploicce)  are  attached  along 
its  whole  course  :  three  strong  muscular  bands  running  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  may  also  be  observed  chiefly  in 
the  caecum  and  colon  ;  these  appear  to  pucker  the  large 
intestine,  so  as  to  give  it  the  cellular  structure  before 
mentioned :  the  large  intestines  are  paler  than  the  small, 
and  much  thinner,  having  hut  few  valvulse  conniventes. 

The  cacum,  or  caput  coli,  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  in  which  region  it  is  fixed  by  the  peritonaeum, 
which  in  general  covers  it  only  anteriorly  and  laterally,  the 
cellular  membrane  connecting  it  posteriorly  to  the  iliac 
and  psoas  muscles  ;  in  some,  however,  the  peritonaeum 
covers  the  ciecum  all  round,  and  cotmscts  it  to  the  iliac 
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£o88a  loosely  by  a  process,  named  the  meso-caBcam  ;  the 
C8Bcum  is  covered  anteriorly  by  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  sometimes  by  the  convolutions   of  the  ileum ;  it 
lies  beneath  the  right  kidney,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  ileum  and  the  colon  :  the  cascum  is  somewhat  trian- 
gular, the  apex  below,  the  base  above  at  the  colon: 
on  its  external  sui'face  are  three  irregular  prol3aber-» 
ances,  one  anteriorly,  and  two  posteriorly  i  from  die 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  caecum  a  small  process, 
named  appendix  vermiformis^  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill,  hangs  into  the  pelvis ;  it  is  attached  to  and  com- 
municates with  the  caecum  just  below  the  ileum  ;  a  sort 
of  mesentery  connects  it  in  its  situation :  its'  use  is  not 
ascertained.     The  ileum  joins  the  left  or  inner  side  of 
the  caecum  at  a  very  acute  angle  t  it  appears  to  perfo- 
rate the  caecum,  the  peritonaeum  and  external  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  ileum  being  continued  into  the  corres- 
ponding parietes  of  the  caecum,  while  the  circular  fibres 
and  mucous  coat  of  the  ileum  protrude  into  the  caecum, 
as  may  be  seen  by  opening  the  latter  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  on  the  opposite,  that  is,  on  the  right  side,  and 
washing  out  its  contents ;  we  then  perceive  the  open- 
ing of  the  ileum,  narrow,  like  a  transverse  slit,  looking 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,   towards  the  ri^t 
ileum,  and  protected  by  two  semilunar  folds  of  muoous 
membrane,  which  enclose  a  few  muscular  fibres.     The 
inferior  fold,  or  ilio-ccBcal  valve,  is  the  larger,  is  placed 
somewhat  vertical,  and  secures  the  ileum  against  any 
matter  re-entering  it  from  the  caecum,    the  superior 
fold,  or  ilio-colic  valve  is  smaller,  and  placed  rather  ho- 
rizontal ;  it  secures  the  ileum  against  regurgitation  from 
the  colon  ;    these   semilunar  folds  are  united  to  each 
other  at  their  extremities,  (commissures)  and  from  each 
commissure  a  prominent  fold  is  continued  round  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  caecum  :  these  folds  are  called  the  imdr 
na  or  retinacula  of  these  valves,  in  consequence  of  whiclr, 
and  of  the  commissures,  the  distension  of  the  caecum 
closes  the  ilio-caecal  foramen  ;  the  csecum  is  provided 
with  the  same  longitudinal  bands  as  the  colon ;  it  has 
no  valvulae  conniventes.     The  colon  extends  from  the 
caecum  to  the  rectum ;  it  is  divided  into  four  portions, 
the  right  or  ascending,  the  middle  or  transverse  arch, 
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the  left  or  desoeikdiiig,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure;  there 
is,  hoftever,  no  mark  of  distinction  whatever  between 
these  different  divisions. 

The  ascending  colon  extends  from  the  caecum  to  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  it 
marks  with  a  superficial  depression ;  this  portion  of  the 
c(^oa  is  concave  anteriorly,  and  covered  by  the  perito- 
nssum  and  by  the  abdominal  muscles ;  it  lies  on  the  right 
kidney :  the  duodenum  is  connected  to  it  internally ;  the 
superior  extremity  is  generally  tinged  with  bile  from  be* 
ing  in  contact  with  the  gall  bladder. 

The  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  extends  tortuously 
from  the  right  hypochondrium,  across  the  inferior  part 
of  the  epigastric  or  the  umbilical  region  into  the  left 
hypochondrium :  it  is  covered  by  the  abdominal  mus* 
cles,  and  lies  anterior  to  the  small  intestines:  on  the 
right  side  it  is  connected  to  the  liver^  in  the  middle  to 
the  stomach  and  to  the  great  omentum;  and  its  left 
extremity,  which  is  superior  and  posterior  to  the  right, 
is  attached  to  the  spleen  by  peritonseimi ;  the  appendices 
epiploicee  are  very  numerous  on  this  part  of  the  colon. 

The  Ifift  or  descending  colon  extends  from  the  spleen 
to  the  left  iliac  region ;  it  is  longer  than  the  right  co* 
Ion;-  it  is  connected  to  the  left  kidney  and. psoas  muscle 
by  the  peritonaeum  and  cellular  membrane. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  is  connected  so  loosely  in  th^ 
iliac  fossa,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  often  lies  in  the  pel* 
vis :  this  part  of  the  colon  is  partially  covered  by  the 
small  intestines,  and  is  connected  to  the  psoas  and  iliac 
muscles,  to  the  ureter  and  spermatic  vessels. 

The  rectum,  extends  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon  to  the  anus ;  it  commences  opposite  the  left  ilio^ 
sacral  articulation,  and  descends  obliquely  towards  the 
middle  line  as  ^  as  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum ;  it 
then  bends  forwards  towards  the  perinaeum,  and  lastly 
turning  downwards,  it  ends  at  the  anus.  The  rectum  is 
connected  posteriorly  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  by  the 
meso-rectun^  superiorly,  and  by  vessels  and  nerves  in- 
feriorly :  anteriorly  the  rectum  is  connected  to  the  pe- 
ritonaeum above,  and  below,  in  the  male  subject,:  to  the 
inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculse  seminales> 
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pattc  vessels,  is  called  the  lesser  or  the  gavfro-hepatk 
omentum ;   it  is  also  sometimes  named  the  capsule  of 
Glisson  :  at  the  lesser  arch  of  the  stomach  the  two  la- 
,  minsB  of  this  process  separate  to  enclose  the  stomach, 
the  posterior  layer  giving  a  serous  covering  to  the  back 
part  of  this  organ,  and  in  like  manner  the  anterior  layer 
covering  its  anterior  surface,  on  which  it  is  continUtNis 
with  that  portion  of  peritonaeum  which  has  descended 
from  the  diaphragm,  and  with  that  which  is  also  con- 
ttnued  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach.     The   perito- 
naeum having  thus  enclosed  the  stomach  and  its  vessels, 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  we  next 
observe  that  these  laminae  having  passed  the  great  cur* 
vature  of  the  stomach  touch  each  other,  and  .being  joined 
by  the  peritonaeum  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  de- 
scend under  the  name  of  the  gastro-colic  or  the  great 
omentum,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  :  in  general 
it  descends  lower  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right ;  it 
then  turns  on  itself,  and  ascends  obliquely  backwards  ^ 
the  arch  of  the  colon,  along  the  convex  edge  of  which 
its  laminae  separate  to  enclose  this  intestine  and.  ito  ves- 
sels ;  along  the  concave  edge  of  the  colon  these  laminan 
again  unite,  and  increasing  in  density  form  that  process 
which  is  called  the  transverse  meso-colon,  which  passes 
backwards  to  the  spine  :  opposite  the  duodenum  this 
process   separates  into   an   ascending  and  descending 
layer ;  the  inferior  division  of  the  duodenum  lies  be- 
tween these ;  the  ascending  layer  proceeds  in  front  of 
the  lower  and  middle  divisions  of  the  duodenum,  up  to 
the  back  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  where  it  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  peritonaeal  tunic  of  that  vis- 
cus  and  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
which  is  descending  along  the  back  part  of  the  hepatic 
vessels.    The  descending  layer  of  the  transverse  melK>* 
colon  expands  into  each  lumbar  region,  in  which  it  at«- 
taches  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  colon  by  a  duplica^ 
ture  called  the  right  and  left  lumbar  meso-colon  ;  in  the 
centre  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon 
adheres  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  to  the  great  ves- 
sels which  lie  upon  it,  and  is  thence  reflected  forwards 
and  dowuTiards  over  the  small  intestines  and  their  ves- 
sels, and  returns  around  these  to  the  spine,  thus  form- 


ing  a  Tory  imnortnnt  and  remarkably  folded  or  plaited  pro- 
cess named  th^  mesentery.  From  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  mesentery  (he  peritooBBuni  extends  into  either  iliac 
regioQ,  and  descends  inla  the  pelvis  in  the  middle ;  it 
serves  to  connect  the  CFecum  in  the  tight,  and  the  sigmoid 
curve  of  the  colqn  in  the  left  iliac  fossa ;  in  the  pelvis  the 
peritonasum  descends  around  the  rectum,  forming;  the 
process  oamed  the  meso-rectum ;  opposite  the  lower  third 
of  the  sacnim,  it  is  reflected  to  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  female  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  vagina,  from  which  it  ascends  on  the 
uterus,  and  forms  on  each  side  of  this  organ  the  broad 
lig&ment  which  supports  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the 
ovftry  ;  the  perilon^uni  is  then  reflected  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  uterus  to  the  back  of  the  bladder,  ascends,. 
both  in  the  male  tuid  female,  along  the  posterior  sur- 
face and  sides  of  this  viscua  to  its  superior  fundus, 
from  which,  aud  from  the  iliac  fossa,  it  is  continued 
to  the  abdominal  muscles ;  forma  the  inguinal  pouches, 
■ind  may  then  be  traced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
recti  and  transverse  muscles  up  to  the  umbilicus,  where 
the  sac  was  opened.  The  different  folds  which  the 
peritonseum  forms  in  this  course  are  termed  proces- 
ses, tlie  principal  of  which,  iu  addition  to  the  ligaments 
of  the  several  or^ns,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter,  are,  the  lesser  omentum,  the  great 
omentum,  the  splenic  omentum,  the  colic  omentum,  the 
appendices  epiploicee,  the  transverse,  and  the  right  and 
left  lumbar  meso-colons,  the  mesentery,  meso-ccecum, 
and  meso- rectum. 

The  lesser  or  gaitro-hcpatic  omentum  consists  of  two 
lamins,  which  extend  from  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum  ;  it  contains  between  its 
layers  the  vessels  of  (he  liver,  viz.  the  hepatic  artery  to 
the  left  side,  the  ductue  choledochus  to  the  right,  and 
the  vena  porta  behind  and  between  both ;  at  its  coSt 
nexion  to  the  stomach,  it  encloses  the  coronary  vessels 
of  this  oi^n  ;  the  lesser  omentum  lies  anterior  to  the 
foramen  .of  Winslow  ;  this  omentum  seldom  contains 
much  fat. 
..The  great  or  gastro-colic  omentum  also  consisla  of  two. 
h2 
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surface  or  cavity  for  the  stomach  to  move  or  to  distend 
into  posteriorly  during  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  splenic  omentum  extends  from  the  fissure  in  the 
spleen  to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  and  is  oon^n- 
ous  inferiorly  with  the  great  omentum  ;  the  splenic  ?eftr 
sels  and  the  yasa  hrevia  are  contained  hetween  the  laminie 
of  this  process. , 

The  colic  omentum  is  a  fold  of  peritoneeum  which  de- 
scends from  the  upper  part  of  the  right  or  ascending  colon ; 
it  generally  lies  posterior  to  the  great  omentum ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  laminae,  hetween  which  are  contained  Uood- 
vessels  and  adipose  substance. 

The  appendices  epiploic<B  are  attached  all  aloi^  the 
large  intestine  ;  but  principally  to  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon ;  they  are  small  prolongations  of  the  peritononm, 
filled  with  a  soft  fatty  substance  ;  they  are  never  found 
attached  to  the  small  intestine  ;  they  vary  very  muck  in 
different  subjects  in  number  and  size ;  their  use  is  hot 
ascertained. 

-  The  mesentery  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  pro- 
cess of  the  peritonaeum ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  descend- 
ing layer  of  the  meso-colon,  and  extends  from  the  lefl 
side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  obliquely  downwards 
to  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  this  is  the  root  of  the  mesentery ; 
from  this  it  expands  very  much,  and  is  folded  round  tiie 
jejunum  and  ileum  intestines,  and  then  returns  again  to 
the  spine  or  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  root ;  the  la- 
minae of  the  mesentery  can  be  easily  separated ;  between 
them  we  find  the  mesenteric  arteries,  veins  and  nerves, 
also  numerous  absorbent  vessels  and  glands  ;  the  mesen- 
tery serves  to  support  the  convolutions  of  the  small  in- 
testines and  the  numerous  vessels  passing  to  and  from 
these. 

The  mesO'Cacum  is  a  fold  of  peritonaeum  which  at- 
taches the  caecum  to  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  this  process, 
however,  is  frequently  imperfect :  the  posterior  portion 
of  this  intestine  being  sometimes  deprived  of  a  serous  coat, 
and  connected  to  the  iliac  muscle  by  cellular  membrane. 

The  meso^rectum  is  a  short  fold  of  peritonaeum  which 
connects  the  superior  portion  of  the  rectum  to  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum ;  it  encloses  the  haemor* 
rhoidal  vessels  and  nerves. 
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The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  the  digeslive  aad  uri- 
nary oi^aoB ;  the  farmer  we  Bhall  examine  £ret ;  they  may 
be  divided  into  the  roembranous  sod  glandular.  The 
ntembraoous  viscera  are  the  stomach  and  iniestinal  tube ; 
the  latter  is  divided  into  the  small  and  large  intestine  ;  the 
small  intesline  is  subdivided  into  the  duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ilenm ;  the  large  intestine  into  the  csecum,  colon,  and 
Tectum.  The  glandular  vificera  are  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
-pancreas.  We  shol!  consider  the  membranous  viscera 
.first,  and  commence  with  tlie  description  of  the  slomac/i, 
which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, the  principal  change  in  the  food  being  accomplished 
in  this  oi^n. 

The  stomach  is  placed  between  (he  oesophagus  and  the 
-duodenum,  and  communicates  with  both  ;  it  is  Bituat«d  in 
Ifae  left  hypochondriac  and  epi^^tric  regions,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  extends  into  the  right  hypochondrium  :  from 
the  left  side  it  passes  across  the  epigastric  region,  ob- 
liquely don-nwards  and  forwards,  and  near  its  right  or 
pyloric  extremity  it  bends  a  little  upwards  and  backwards. 
The  stomach  is  connected  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  treo- 
phaguB  and  by  the  peritonccum ;  to  the  spleen  by  the  sple- 
nic omentum  ;  to  the  liver  by  the  lesser  omentum,  and  to 
the  arch  of  the  colon  by  the  great  omentum.  If  the  sto- 
mach be  moderately  distended  with  air  or  Suid,  its  form 
and  connexions  can  be  better  understood ;  it  will  then  ap- 
pear somewhat  of  a  conical  figure,  the  base  to  the  left 
side,  the  apex  to  the  right,  the  intermediate  part  being 
somewhat  curved ;  it  will  present  two  extremities,  the  left 
and  right ;  two  orifices,  the  cardiac  and  pjloric ;  two  sur- 
faces, an  anterior  or  superior,  a  posterior  or  inferior ;  and 
two  curvatures  or  edges,  the  lesser  orconcave,  the  greater 
or  convex.  The  left  or  splenic  extremity  is  very  large, 
swells  into  the  left  hypochondrium  beneath  the  ribs,  eo 
as  nearly  to  conceal  the  spleen ;  the  right  or  pyloric  ex- 
tremity is  much  smaller,  is  cylindrical  and  slightly  con- 
voluted like  an  intestine ;  it  lies  anterior  and  inferior  to 
the  left  or  splenic  end,  and  extends  to  the  fundus  of  the 
fi^all  bladder  or  to  the  edge  of  the  lobulus  quadratns  of  the 
liver ;  it  sometimoa  descends  into  the  umbilical  r^ion. 
The  cardiac  orijice  is  the  highest  point  of  the  stomach  ; 
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right  and    left   portion,   and  is  contiguous  with  the 
diaphr^lpsi.     The    iofinior    surface  is  very  irregular, 
marked  hy  seveal  fprojections  and  depressions ;  the  for- 
mer are  edBed  lobes,  and  are  five  in  number,  viz.  first, 
the  great  or  right  lobe;  second,  the  left,  separated  fiom 
the  former  by  the  horizontal  fissure ;  third,  the  spige^ 
Han  or  middle  lobe ;  thb  is  situated  behind  the  lesser 
omentum  and  above  and  behind  the  transverse  fiflsure, 
and  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  cava;  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  right  lobe  by  two  roots ;  one  is  thin  and 
placed  vertically  between  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava 
and  that  for  the  ductus  venosus :  the  other  is  thick  md 
placed  transversely,  and  is  called  lobulus  caudatuSy  or 
the  fourth  lobe  of  the  liver ;  the  lobulus  caudatns  is 
immediately  behind  the  transverse  fissure,  and  extends 
from  the  spigelian,  along  the  right  lobe  between  the 
depressions  marked  by  the  colon   and  right  kidney. 
Fifth,  the  lobulus  qudratus  or  anonymus,  is  at  the  an- 
teridr  part  of  the  right  lobe,  in  front  of  the  transvene 
fissure,  and  between  the  gall  bladder  and  horizontal  fis- 
sure.    The  principal  depressions  or  fissures  on  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  liver  are  the  following :  first,  the 
transverse  fissure y  which  is  situated  between  thelohubs 
quadratus  and  caudatus,  and  extends  from  the  horisoti- 
tal  fissure  transversely  to  the  right;   the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  liver  enter  the  gland  in  this  fissure ;  se- 
cond, the  horizontal  fissure  extends  from  the  notch  in 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  backwards  and  upwards 
between  the  right  and  left  lobes ;  the  anterior  part  of 
this  fissure  contains  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein,  the 
posterior  part  the  obliterated  ductus  venosus;    third, 
i\iQ  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  is  between  the  lobulus  spi- 
gelii  luid  the  right  lobe;  this,  as  the  anterior  part  of 
the  horizontal  fissure,  is  frequently  like  a  foramen  in 
the  liver,  being  surrounded  by  the  substance  of  the 
gland:  fifth,  the  depression  for  the  gall  bladder  iBim 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  and  to  the  riglit 
side  of  the  lobulus  quadratus;   the  substance  of  the 
liver  is  sometimes  deficient  over  this  bag;   sixth  and 
seventh,  superficial  depressions  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe;  the  anterior  corresponds  to  the  oo&m, 
the  posterior  to  the  right  kidney  and  its  capsule ; 
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ilepressions  are  indiatinctly  marked  in  some  suhjecls ; 
liey  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  extremity  of 
i)i«  lobuluB  caudatus;  eighth,  a  superficial  (iepreasioD 
on  the  nadw  surface  of  the  left  lobe,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  snr&M  of  the  stomach ;  ninth,  a  broad 
notch  in  the  posterior  ed^  «f  Ilie  liver,  corresponding 
to  the  spine  and  to  the  right  cms  of  tlie  diqihragin ; 
the  venEE  cavie  hepaticie  leave  the  liver  in  this  situation. 
The  liver  is  of  a  peculiar  brown  colour,  interspersed 
with  yellow :  in  some  subjects  it  is  much  darker  than 
in  others ;  iu  the  very  young  it  is  red  and  soft,  and  in 
the  old  it  is  generally  pale  and  yeliow,  and  often  hard 
and  brittle  ;  it  has  two  coats,  a  serous  and  fibrous  ;  the 
serous,  or  peritonfeal  tunic  covers  the  whole  surface  of 
the  liver,  except  in  those  situations  where  the  vessels, 
either  open  or  obliterated,  are  situated,  and  between 
(he  taminse  of  the  coronary  ligament,  tdso  in  the  de- 
pression, in  which  the  gall  bladder  is  lodged.  The  2d, 
or  fibrous  coat,  is  the  immediate  capsule  to  the  gland ; 
it  is  thin,  little  more  than  condensed  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  most  distinct  and  strong  where  the  serouS 
coal  is  deficient;  it  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  adheres  to  it  by  innumerable  shreds  or  pro- 
cesses, which  pass  into  its  substance ;  it  also  accompa- 
nies those  vessels  of  the  liver  which  enter  or  leave  the 
transverse  fissure,  and  forma  a  capsule  or  sheath  around 
their  ramifications  throughout  the  entire  organ ;  thia 
ghcath  receives  the  name  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  ;  it 
Biirrounds  the  vessels  very  loosely,  end  also  encloses 
loose  cellular  tissue ;  hence  it  is,  that  if  these  vessels  be 
divided  by  a  perpendicular  incision  through  the  liver, 
they  will  be  found  to  collapse  and  recede ;  whereas,  if 
the  vense  cavje  hepaticse,  which  run  from  the  thin  to- 
wards the  thick  edge  of  the  liver,  be  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse  incision  through  the  liver,  they  will  not  recede  or 
collapse,  but  remain  perfectly  open,  in  cousequence  of 
the  absence  of  this  sheath,  and  of  their  close  adhesion 
to  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The  structure  of  the  liver 
consbts  of  numerous  small  granulations  of  a  brown  and 
yellow  oolour,  connected  tog«ther  by  the  branches  of 
the  hepatic  arteries,  veins,  and  dncts ;  these  grains  are 
called  acini  of  the  liver,  in  each  of  them  a  branch  of 
the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  porta  terminate,  and  out  of 
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Q^h  proceeds  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  veiiu  and  diicts« 
Through  the  liver,  therefoire, /ot/r  sets  of  yeflsek  ramify^ 
in  additio^  to  numerous  lymphatics,  viz.  the  braachet 
of  the  hepatic  arteries,  vensB  portamm,  hepatic  dncti 
and  hepatic  veins ;  the  venae  portarum  are  sup|H)ied  to 
be  the  vessels  from  which  the  bile  is  secreted :  ibB  Wt 
patic  arteries  nourish  the  substance  of  the  liv^r;  the 
hepatic  ducts  carry  the  bile  from  this  organ,  and  tha 
venaB  cavas  hepaticae  return  the  Uood  which  has  ciicn^ ' 
lated  through  the  liver,  to  the  inferior  venae  cavae,  juai 
as  this  vessel  is  passing  through  the  diaphragin.  The 
vews  caviB  hepatica^  three  or  four  in  number,  are  aeon 
escaping  from  the  liver  at  the  superior  thick  edge,  bet 
hind  the  coronary  ligament,  and  immediately  joining 
the  inferior  or  ascending  venae  cavae.  The  three  other 
vessels  of  the  liver  may  be  seen  between  the  layers 
of  the  lesser  omentum,  the  artery  lying  to  the  left 
side,  the  biliary  duct  to  the  right,  the  vena  porta 
behind  and  between  both;  the  artery  and  vein  de* 
scend  obliquely  inwards  towards  the  spine,  behind  the 
pancreas.  The  hepatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  cosliae 
axis,  and  the  vena  porta  commences  in  front  of  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra  and  behind  the  pancreas.  The  right 
and  left  hepatic  ducts y  on  clearing  the  transverse  fissoie^ 
unite  and  form  the  hepatic  duct,  which  descends  for 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  along  the  right  side  of  the 
lesser  omentum,  is  the^  joined  by  the  cystic  duct,  from 
the  gall-bladder :  the  union  of  these  forms  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus ;  this  vessel,  about  three  inches 
long;  descends  vertically  behind  the  pylorus,  the  xvp^en 
part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  pancreas,  and  is  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  latter,  about  the  middle  of  the 
internal  or  concave  side  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
duodenum ;  this  duct  perforates  the  coats  of  thia  intes« 
tine  in  a  very  oblique  direction^  and  opens  on  a  small 
papilla  internally,  opposite  the  lower  angle  of  the  dao-» 
denum :  as  the  ductus  choledochus  is  about  to  perforate 
the  duodenum,  it  is  in  general  joined  by  the  duct  &om 
the  pancreas. 

The  gall  bladder  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  in  a  depression  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver :  this  membranous  sac  is  of  a  pyrifbrm 
figure;  the  large  extre^nity  or  fundus  being  directed 
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forwardii  and  downwards;  in  some  persons  it  projects 
below  tbe  liver  against  the  abdominal  muscles ;  it  is  ge- 
nerally contiguous  to  the  pylorus  and  to  the  colon ;  the 
smaller  extremity  or  neck  of  the  gall  bladder  is  directed 
upwards,  backwards,  and  inwards,  is  a  little  convoluted. 
Hud  ends  in  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long;  this  duct  bends  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
joins  the  hepatic  duct  at  an  acute  angle,  the  union  of 
which  forms,  as  was  before  mentioned,  the  ductus  cho- 
ledochuB.    The  gall  bladder  is  closely  united  to  the 
liver  by  the  peritonaeum,  which  passes  over  it ;  also  by 
cellular  membrane  and  small  blood-vessels;  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  partial  serous  and  a  perfect  cellular  coat^  and 
2b  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane ;  the  latter  has  a  pecu- 
liar honey-comb-like  appearance,  and  in  the  duct  is  dis- 
posed in  a  spiral  lamina.    This  viscus  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  iile,  when  this  fluid  is  not  required  in  the 
intestinal  canal.    The  bile  is  secreted  in  the  liver,  and 
Hows  down  the  hepatic  duct,  and  if  not  required  in  the 
duodenum,  or  if  obstructed  in  the  ductus  choledochus, 
it  passes  into  the  cystic  duct  to  the  gall  bladder,  where 
it  resides  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  during  which  period 
its  watery  part  is  absorbed:  at  the  end  of  some  time, 
when  the  bile  is  required  to  assist  in  digestion,  it  is 
forced  out  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  then  flows  again 
along  the  same  cystic  duct  to  the  ductus  choledochus, 
and  so  to  the  duodenum.     The  bile  is  not  secreted  in 
the  gall  bladder,  nor  can  it  possibly  enter  or  leave  this 
tiscus  by  any  other  channel  than  through  the  cystic 
duct. 

The  Spleen  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  be-, 
tween  the  stomach  and  the  ribs,  beneath  the  diaphragm, 
and  above  the  kidney  and  the  colon  :  it  is  connected  to 
the  diaphragm  by  the  peritonaeum,  also  to  the  stomach 
and  pancreas  by  vessels  and  by  the  peritonaeum.  The 
spleen  is  somewhat  oval ;  convex  towards  the  ribs,  and 
concave  towards  the  stomach;  on  the  latter  surface 
there  are  several  holes,  and  about  the  centre  of  it  a  de- 
pression or  fissure  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  blood- 
vessels ;  all  this  surface,  however,  is  not  concave,  the 
part  anterior  to  the  vessels  only  being  so,  while  the  part 
posterior  to  them  is  convex ;  the  colour  of  the  spleen  is 
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somewhat  purple  or  livid ;  it  is  covered  by  peritonseamy 
and  beneath  thia  by  &  fihroua  c^ulae,  which  inyeats  ita 
folire  inrfkcvy  and  also  paaaea  iiit»  ita  mhatance  along 
with  the  blood  vessels,  and  assists  in  fonninip  tk^  oella 
of  which  this  organ  is  composed ;  these  cells  are  found 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  blood,  peurtly  coagulated ;  also 
a  number  of  small  grains,  which  may  be  separated  by 
maceration,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  not  well  under- 
stood ;  the  spleen  has  no  excretory  duct.  The  exact  use 
or  function  of  this  vbcus  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  some- 
times two  or  more  small  bodies,  of  the  same  colour  and 
structure  as  the  spleen,  are  found  in  its  vicinity,  between 
the  laminae  of  the  omentum. 

The  Pancreas  lies  behind  the  stomach,  and  may  be 
exposed  by  dividing  (he  great  omentum  below  the  sto- 
mach, and  raising  the  latter  organ  towards  the  thorax. 
This  conglomerate  gland  is  of  great  length,  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad ;  it  ex- 
tends from  the  lower  part  of  the  left  h3rpochondriac  and 
epigastric  regions,  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards 
into  the  umbilical  region,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
duodenum ;  it  is  covered  by  the  stomach  and  the  ascend* 
ing  layer  of  the  meso-cqlon ;  it  lies  anterior  to  the  left 
cru^  of  the  diaphragm,  t|ie  vena  porta,  and  the  aorta,  and 
overlaps  the  concave  border  of  the  duodenum,  to  which  it 
adheres  very  closely.  The  splenic  or  left  extremity  (its 
tail)  is  small,  compared  with  the  right,  which  is  broad 
and  flat,  and  is  named  the  head ;  the  anterior  surfape 
looks  a  Jittle  upwards,  the  inferior  edge  being  raised  for- 
wards by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein,  which 
pass  behind  it ;  a  groove  may  be  remarked  on  the  pos- 
terior and  upper  part  of  the  pancreas ;  this  contains  the 
splenic  artery  and  vein.  The  pancreatic  duct  may  be 
seen  by  scraping  off  a  little  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  gland  about  its  centre^  This  duct  is  remarkably 
white  and  thin ;  it  commences  in  the  small  extremity  of 
the  gland,  and  extends  to  the  lai^  end,  receiving  in  its 
course  numerous  branches  op  each  side  :  it  usually  joins 
the  ductus  choledpchus ;  it  sometimes,  however, .  opens 
into  the  duodenum  distinctly ;  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  there  is  sometimes  a  glandular  mass  of  the 
same  structure  as  the  pancreas,  and  opening  by  a  small 
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vessel  in  the  pancreatic  duct ;  this  is  named  the  Icsier 
pancreas.  The  paocrealic  fluid  ie  supposed  to  he  of 
use  in  dilutiDg  the  bile,  and  rendering  it  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  duodenum  more  miscible  with  each  other. 
The  structure  of  the  pancreas  ia  similar  to  that  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  is  thence  called  hj  some,  the  abdo- 
miaal  salivary  gland. 


OF    TBS    TEBSELS    AND    NEKVES   OF    THE    ABDOMEK. 

Tbe  abdominal  aorta  gives  off  three  large  brsnchea 
to  supply  the  organs  of  digestion,  viz.  llie  ccdiac  axis, 
the  superior  mesenteric  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries. 
The  cieliac  axis  may  be  seen  by  tearing  through  the  lea- 
ser omentum  above  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
to  arise  from  the  forepart  of  the  aorta,  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pancreas ;  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  divides 
into  three  branches,  viz.  the  gastric,  hepatic  and  splenic ; 
the  gastric  artery  and  its  branches  run  between  the  la- 
mina of  the  leaser  omentum,  along  the  concave  edge  of 
the  stomach,  and  supply  both  surfaces  of  this  organ. 
The  hepatic  artery  accompanies  the  vena  porta  and 
the  biiiary  duct  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver, 
first  sending  off  a  small  branch  to  the  pylorus  (pylo- 
rica  superior,)  next  a  large  branch  (gastrn-duode- 
nalia,)  which  descends  behind  the  pylorus  and  subdi' 
rides  into  two  branches,  the  pancreatico-duodenalis 
and  gastro-epiploica  doxtra ;  the  former  supplies  the 
pancreas  and  duodenum ;  the  latter  runs  along  the  con- 
vex edge  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the 
great  omentum  ;  the  hepatic  artery  then  divides  into  the 
right  and  left  hepatic  arteries,  which  supply  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver ;  the  right  hepatic  is  the 
larger,  and  gives  off  a  small  branch,  arteria  cystica,  to 
the  gall  bladder.  The  splenic  artery  is  the  longest  and 
lai-gest  branch  of  the  ccelinc  axis :  it  passes  along  the 
upp«r  and  posterior  part  of  the  pancreas,  to  which  it 
gives  many  branches;  near  the  spleen  it  sends  off  the 
gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  which  runs  along  the  convex 
(-dge  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great 
omentum ;  the  splenic  artery  then  divides  into  five  or 
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six  braa'ches,  tvhich  enter  the  foramina  in  the  concave 
j&urface  of  the  spleen :  ^m  these  splenic  branches  five 
or  six  small  arteries,  the  rasa  brevia,  pass  to  the  left  or 
great  end  of  the  stomach.    The  superior  mesenteric  ar^ 
iery  arises  about  half  an  inch  below  the  coeliac  axis,  be- 
hind the  pancreas ;  it  descends  in  front  of  the  duode- 
num, enters  the  mesentery,  and  bends  obliquely  towards 
the  right  iliac  fossa ;  from  its  left  or  convex  side  it  sends 
off  sixteen  or  eighteen  branches,  which  supply  the  jeju- 
num and  the  ileum,  and  from  its  concave  or  right  side 
arise  three  branches,  the  ileo-colica,  colica  dextra,  and 
tbolic&  media;  these  arteries  supply  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  colon.     The  inferior  mesenteric  artery 
arises  a  little  above  the  division  of  the  aorta  into  the 
iliac  vessels;  it  descends  to  the  left  side,  and  divides 
into  three  branches.     1st,  The  colica  sinistra,   which 
supplies  the  left  lumbar  colon,  and  inosculates  virith  the 
€ohca  media;  2d,  the  sigmoid  artery,  which  supplies 
the  sigpQioid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  and  3d,  the  superior 
haemorrhoidal,  which  is  distributed  to  the  rectum. — 
These  arteries  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  veins, 
which  all  imite  to  form  the  vena  porta;  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein  accompanies -the  artery  of  that  name  to 
the  aorta,  and  there  joins  the  superior  mesenteric  veiUy 
which  is  a  very  considerable  vessel ;  this  common  trunk 
then  ascends  behind  the  pancreas,  and  is  joined  by  a 
very  lai^e  vein  from  the  spleen ;  the  confluence  of  the 
splenic  and  mesenteric  veins  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  vena  porta ;  this  vessel  ascends  obliquely  to  the 
right  side,  surrounded  by  nerves  and  cellular  membrane, 
and  enclosed  in  the  lesser  omentum :  near  the  trans- 
Verse  fissure  it  becomes  dilated  (the  sinus  of  the  porta) 
and  then  divides  into  the  right  and  left  branches ;  the 
former  is  the  larger,  the  latter  the  longer  of  the  two ; 
each  branches  out  through  the  liver,  surrounded  by  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  and  runs  in  a  transverse  direction : 
injection  shews  their  minute  branches  to  communicate  in 
the  acini  with  the  pori  biliarii,  or  with  the  commence- 
ments of  the  hepatic  ducts. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  digestive  organs  are 
the  eighth  pair,  and  the  splanchnic  branches,  from  the 
sympathetic ;  the  eighth  pair  descend  along  the  oesopha- 
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^t}B,  anil  are  distribaCed  almost  wholly  w  tho  stomach  ; 
some  few  branches  pass  along  the  lesser  omentum  to  the 
liver.  The  splanchnic  nerves  are  two  in  number,  a  right 
and  left ;  they  are  each  formed  by  filaments  from  the 
dorsal  gangliona  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  thorax ; 
they  enter  the  abdomen  either  along  with  the  aorta, 
or  perforate  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  on  either  aids 
of  that  vessel ;  in  the  abdomen  each  nerve  soon  ends 
in  a  large  gangUon,  the  semilunar  ganglion,  from  which 
numerooa  branches  pass  across  the  aorta,  around  the 
coeliac  axis,  and  communicating  with  each  other,  form 
the  nervoua  plexus,  named  solar  or  ccbUqc  plexus,  from 
which  a  fasciculus  of  nerves  extends  along  each  of  the 
branches  of  the  coeliac  artery  to  supply  the  viscera  in 
the  epigastric  region ;  thus  a  few  accompany  the  gas- 
tric artery,  and  commmiicate  with  the  eighth  pair  on  the 
stomach  ;  several  surround  the  hepatic  artery,  and  by 
ic  are  conducted  to  the  liver  ;  in  like  manner  others 
also  pass  to  the  spleen.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  so- 
lar plexus  several  large  branches  descend  and  become 
attached  to  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arte- 
ries form  plexuses  around  these  vessels,  and  receive 
additional  branches  from  the  lumbar  or  abdominal  gang- 
lions of  the  sympathetic ;  these  nerves  then  twine 
around  the  mesenteric  arteries  and  their  branches,  and 
ore  thus  conducted  to  the  intestines,  in  the  internal  tu- 
nic of  wliich  they  terminate.  (See  Anatomy  of  the 
Nervous  Syatera.)  The  student  may  now  remove  the 
abdominal  viscera.  Tie  the  lower  extremity  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  the  upper  end  of  the  rectum,  each  with  two 
tigftiures,  and  divide  these  tubes  between  them  :  dissect 
out  the  vena  cava  from  the  liver,  cut  across  the  hepatic 
vessels,  the  cceliac  axis,  the  superior  and  inferior  me- 
senteric arteries  ;  and  then  separate  the  liver,  Spleen, 
pancreas,  and  aUmcntary  canal,  from  their  connexions 
to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ;  next  clean  the  surface 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  vena  cava,  the  right  and  left 
kidneyj  and  the  renal  capsules.  The  abdominal  aorta 
may  be  now  seen  to  pass  into  the  abdomen,  between  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  last  dorsal  verte- 
bra ;  it  then  descends  obliquely  to  the  left  side,  and  di- 
vides on  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  into  the 
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right  and  left  iliac  arteries.  The  abdominal  aorta  sends 
off  the  following  branches :  1st,  the  two  phrenic  arte- 
ries ;  2dy  the  coeliac  axis ;  3d,  the  superior  mesenteric  ar- 
tery ;  4th,  the  two  renal  arteries ;  5th,  the  spermatic  ar- 
teries ;  6tb,  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  ;  also  four  of 
five  pair  of  lumbar  arteries  from  its  posterior  part ;  ijM 
lastly,  from  the  angle  of  its  division  the  middle  sjacnd  ar- 
tery descends.  The  right  and  left  iliac  arteries  descend 
obliquely  outwards  and  backwards ;  that  of  the  nght  side 
is  ^e  longer' of  the  two ;  opposite  each  ilio-sacral  artica- 
lation  each  common  iliac  artery  divides  into  the  internal 
and  external  iliac.  The  external  proceeds  along  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and  paseAng  beneath  Poa- 
part^s  ligament,  becomes  the  femoral  artery  ;  just  above 
this  ligament  it  sends  off  two  branches,  the  epigastric  and 
the  circmnflex  ilii.  The  internal  iliac  artery  descends 
into  the  pelvis,  and  gives  off  several  branches,  which 
shall  be  noticed  afterwards  in  the  dissection  of  that  ca- 
vity. The  veins  in  the  abdomen  correspond  to  the  arte- 
ries ;  each  external  iliac  vein  ascends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  sa- 
crum is  joined  by  the  internal  iliac  vein,  which  ascends 
from  the  pelvis ;  the  union  of  these  on  each  side  fonn 
the  common  iliac  veins ;  each  of  these  ascends  behind  its 
accompanying  artery,  and  opposite  the  right  side  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  these  veins  unite  and 
form  the  inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava ;  the  left  com- 
mon iliac  vein  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  be: 
hind  the  right  iliac  artery.  The  vena  cava  ascends  along 
the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  and  receives  the  spermatic, 
renal,  and  lumbar  veins ;  it  lies,  inferiorly,  on  the  right 
psoas  muscle,  and  on  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm; 
superiorly,  it  inclines  forwards  and  to  the  right  side,  and 
enters  the  fissure  in  the  liver ;  here  it  receives  the  vense 
Cavss  hepaticae  ;  it  then  passes  through  the  opening  in 
the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  arrives  at  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  On  each  side  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  the  sympathetic  nerves  may  be  seen  ;  thej  pasa 
from  the  thorax  into  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  true 
Iigamentum  arcuatum,  and  then  descend  between  the 
eras  of  the  diaphragm'  and  the  psoas  magnus  on  each 
side  ;  in  this  course  they  form  three  or  four  oval  gan- 
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-f^ns.     At  tlie  last  lumbar  vertebra  these  nerves  pass 
outwards   and    backwarda,    and  then  descend  into  tbe 

The  commencement  of  the  vena  azygos  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  right  aide  of  the  aorta ;  it  is  formed  by  the 
first  or  second  lumbar  veins  which  communicate  wilh 
the  renal  and  inferior  lumbar  veins,  and  sometimes 
with  Uie  inferior  vena  cava.  The  vena  azygos  enters 
the  thorax  between  the  aorta  and  the  right  crua  of  the 
diaphragiu,  and  then  ascends  along  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum. The  thoracic  duct  also  may  be  seen  to  com- 
mence in  the  abdomen  by  the  union  of  several  absorbent 
vessels  on  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  vBrtebra  ;  this 
vessel,  being  larger  here  than  it  is  above,  has  received 
the  name  of  receptacutum  ckyli ;  this,  however,  does 
not  always  exist.  The  thoracic  duct  is  covered  at  first 
by  the  aorta,  it  then  ascends  obliquely  to  the  right  side, 
and  enters  the  thorax  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azy- 
gos. Let  the  student  next  examine  the  urinary  organs ; 
these  consist — 1st,  of  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  the 
urine  •,  2d,  of  the  ureters,  which  convey  thia  fluid  to 
3d,  the  urinary  bladder,  which  retains  it  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  ;  and  4th,  the  urethra,  which  discharges 
it  externally. 


DISSECTION    Of   THE    KIDNBrS    AKD    UBETERS. 

Each  kidney  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  each 
lumbar  region,  behind  the  peritonaeum,  between  the  last 
rib  nnd  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  and  corresponds  to  the 
two  last  dorsal  and  two  first  lumbar  vertebrse  ;  the  right 
kidney  is  often  a  little  lower  than  the  left,  particularly 
if  the  liver  he  larger  than  usual ;  they  are  each  imbedded 
in  a  quantity  of  soft  adipose  substance,  and  lie  on  the 
diaphragm,  psoas,  and  quadratus  lumhorum  muscles; 
(he  ascending  colon  and  duodenum  lie  anterior  to  the 
right,  and  the  descending  colon  to  the  left  kidney  ;  the 
right  is  in  contact  with  the  liver  above,  and  with  the 
caecum  below  ;  and  the  left  with  the  spleen  above,  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  below.     Tho  anterior 
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surface  of  each  is  convex,  the  posterior  if)  flat ;  ia  the 
joung  subject  the  surfaces  are  very  uneven,  tho.  kidnejs 
at  that  age  being  lobulated.     The   external  border  of 
each  is  smooth  and  convex,  and  directed  outwards  and 
backwards  ;  the  concave  edge  is  of  much  less  extent, 
looks  forwards  and  inwards,  and  contains  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  excretory  duct ;  the  veins  are  usually,  but  hj 
no  means  constantly,  anterior ;  the  arteries,  five  or  six 
in  number,  are  behind  these  ;  and  the  ureter  is  posterior 
and  inferior  to  both.     The  superior  extremity  of  each 
kidney  is  larger  and  nearer  to  the  spine  than  the  infe- 
rior.    The  kidney  is  partially  covered  by  peritonaeam, 
to  which  it  is  but  loosely  connected  ;  it  has  also  a  cap- 
sule  of  cellular  and  adipose  substance,   and  a  strong 
smooth  fibrous  tunic,  which  adheres  closely  to  its  sub- 
stance, preserves  its  form,  and  is  continued  into  its  inte- 
rior, along  th^  vessels,  as  far  as  the  calyces  of  the  kid- 
ney.    Remove  one  kidney  from  the  subject,  and  divide 
It  by  a  perpendicular  incision  from  the  convex  to.  the 
concave  edge,  the  gland  will  then  be  found  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  substances,  the  external  or  vi^cular,  the  in- 
ternal or  membranous*     The  external,  vascular,  or  Cor- 
sica/ substance f  forms  a  covering  for  the  kidney  about 
two  lines  thick,  and  sends  longer  prolongations  into  the 
body  of  the  gland,  between  the  tubular  fasciculi.     The 
cortical  substance  is  of  a  dark  brown  red  colour,  and 
can  be  separated  intp  numerous  small  grains  ;  when  in- 
jected it  seems  wholly  composed  of  arteries  and  veins, 
internal  to  this  is  the  tubular  substancCy  which  consists 
of  fine  vessels  of  a  pale  colour,   and  very  dense  struc- 
ture ;   these  are  arranged  in   conical  fasciculi,  about 
eight  or  ten  in  number ;  the  base  of  each  is  directed  to. 
wards  the  circumference,  the  apex  towards  the  concave 
edge  of  the  kidney  :  the  apices  of  these  cones  are  named 
papillcB ;  each   papilla  is  perforated  by  several  small 
holes,  through  which  the  urine  may  be  observed  to  flow 
when  the  tubular  cones  are  compressed.     The  papilW 
are   surrounded  by  membranous  sacs   called  calyces ; 
each  calyx  contains  one  or  two  papillae,  and  are  nve  or 
six  in  number  ;  they  are  dense  and  white,  composed  ex- 
ternally of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  kidney,  and  uvtemally 
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a  fine  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continued  from 
the  ureter  along  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  linea  all  tho 
calyces,  and  is  reflected  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  mem- 
brane over  each  papilla,  and  nioat  probably  is  continued 
into  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  The  calyces  in  each  extremity, 
as  also  those  in  the  centre,  unite  inio  three  small  twbes, 
which  being  of  a  funnel  shape,  are  called  infvndibula  ; 
these  have  but  a  short  course,  and  soon  terminate  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  pelvis  is  a  membranous 
reservoir  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ealyees  or  the  .in- 
fundibula  of  a  flattened  oval  figure,  placed  behind  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  kidney,  and  terminating  in  the  ure- 
ter, which  it  resembles  in  structure.  Each  kidney  re- 
ceives a  very  large  artery  (the  renal  or  emtdgent)  from 
the  aorta  :  this  divides  into  six  or  eight  branches,  which 
enter  the  notch  in  the  gland,  subdivide  into  numerous' 
fine  vessels,  which  proceed  between  the  tubular  por- 
tions to  the  cortex.  In  which  they  terminate  in  minute 
branches,  some  of  which  are  continuous  with  corres- 
ponding veins,  others  with  the  commencements  of  the 
tubular  fasciculi ;  these  last  separate  the  urine  from  the 
blood,  and  pour  it  into  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  which  convey 
it  to  the  papillae,  through  the  small  pores  of  which  it 
gradually  flows  into  the  calyces,  and  from  these  into  the 
pelvis,  and  so  into  the  ureter.  The  ureter  is  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  kidney,  and  extends  from  it  to  the  uri- 
nary bladder  ;  each  ureter  is  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill ;  its  coats  are  very 
pale  and  always  appear  collapsed.  These  vessels  take 
an  obliqne  course  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  pelvis  ; 
each  then  inclines  a  littie  forwards,  continuing  stiU  to 
run  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  inferior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder,  passes  obliquely  between  the  mus- 
cular and  mocouB  coats  of  this  viscus,  and  perforates 
the  latter  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  trigone.  Each 
ureter  passes  anterior  to  the  psoas  magnus,  and  to  the 
ibftc  vessels,  is  covered  by  the  peritonEeiim,  and  crossed 
by  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  near  its  termination 
in  the  male  subject  by  the  vas  deferens  ;  and  in  the 
female  by  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  broad  ligaments  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  male  each  ureter  attaches  itself  to  the 
bladder  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  vesicula  semi- 
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nulls,  and  runs  for  t6e  extent  of  an  inch  between  the  tunicB^ 
of  the  bladder,  kad  opens  internally  (as  will  be  seen  here- 
after in  the  dissection  of  the  pelvic  viscera)  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  its  fellow.  In  the  femide 
the  pelvic  portion  of  each  ureter  is  longer  than  the  iasle ; 
they  also  lie  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  and 
perforate  the  bladder  nearer  to  its  neck  than  in  the  male 
subject.  The  ureter  is  composed  externally  of  a  fibrous 
coat,  and  internally  of  a  pale  mucous  membrane  ;  it  19 
surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  and  in  some  situations  is 
partially  covered  by  peritonaeum.  The  ureters  are  larger 
at  their  commencement,  and  smaller  at  their  termination ; 
the  intermediate  portion  of  each  is  nearly  of  one  uniform 
diameter. 

'  Attached  to  the  upper  extremity  df  each  kidney  is  af 
small  gland-like  substance,  named  tenal  capsule,  or  ^- 
pra-renai,  or  atrahiliary  body ;  of  a  crescentic  shape  • 
the  base  attached  to  the  kidney  by  cellular  membrane  and 
by  small  blood-vessels ;  these  orgatis  lie  on  Uie  diaphragm^ 
and  on  the  semilunaf  ganglion  of  each  side,  and  are  co- 
vered, that  on  the  right  side  by  the  vena  cava  and  duo- 
denum, and  on  the  left  by  the  spleen  and  pancreas  ;  a  vein 
also  runs  along  their  anterior  surface.  In  the  interior  of 
each  renal  capsule  we  find  a  small  triangular  cavity  filled 
with  a  brownish  fluid ;  the  walls-  of  this  cavity  are  very 
rough,  no  excretory  duct  c€m  be  found  leading  from  it. 
The  exact  use  of  these  bodies  is  not  ascertained.  The 
renal  capsules  in  the  adult  are  thin,  and  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour  ;  in  the  foetus  they  are  very  large  and  vas- 
cular, nearly  equal  to  the  kidney  in  size,  and  contain  a 
quantity  of  reddish  fluid. 

The  bladder  and  urethra  are  the  next  divisions  of  the 
urinary  organs  to  be  examined  ;  as  these,  however,  are 
pelvic  viscera,  we  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  them 
for  the  present,  and  the  student  should  next  examine  the 
deep  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  viz.  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  quadratus  lumborum,  psoas  parvus,  psoas  magnus,  and 
iliacus  intem'us  of  each  side. 
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AGM  is  exposed  by  dissectiog  off  the  peri- 
.  sepfirfLtefi  the  abdomen  from  the  thorax,   be- 
__  e  towards  the  former  cavity,  convex  towards 

the  latter  ;  it  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  a  supe- 
t'uti  broad  portioa  (the  true  diaplirngm)  and  the  inte- 
rior leaser  portion,  or  the  appendices  or  cruia  of  the 
diaphragm.  TTie  superior  true  diaphragm  is  broad,  thin, 
and  nearly  circular ;  it  arises  by  distinct  fleshy  fasciculi, 
froin  the  posterior  surface  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  last 
true,  and  of  all  the  false  ribs ;  these  fasciculi  indigitate 
with  those  of  the  transversalis  muscle  ;  between  the 
extremity  of  the  last  lib  and  the  side  of  the  spine,  it 
sriseB  from  the  upper  pact  of  a  strong;  aponearosis, 
which  curers  tlie  quadratus  lumbonim  muscle  ;  this  is 
the  anterior  lamina .  of  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis  ; 
the  upper  edge  of  this  fascia  being  very  tense,  particu- 
larly when  the  twelfth  rib  is  everted,  and  appearing  to  be 
extended  as  a  distinct  ligament  between  this  bone  and 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  has  received  the  name  of  the 
ligamentitm  arcuatum ;  it  is  not  a  distinct  ligament ;  It 
may,  however,  benamed  the  externa/ or _/a^seligamentum 
arcuatum,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  tine  and  distinct  liga- 
ment, which  extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  to  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra :  this  may 
be  named  the  true  or  internal  Ugamentum  arcuatum ;  its 
concavity  looks  downwards,  and  extends  across  the  upper 
extremity  of  tiiepsoaemagaus  and  [he  sympathetic  nerve; 
from  the  convex  edge  of  this  ligament  the  diaphragm 
next  arises ;  from  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  pass  in 
different  directions,  the  anterior  backwai'ds  and  upwards 
to  the  edge  of  the  cordiform  tendon,  the  middle  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  then  a  little  downwards,  to  the  lateral 
borders  of  the  central  tendon,  and  the  posterior  fibres 
pass  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
^^^  ;  the  anterior  fibres  are  the  shortest,  the  lateral 
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are  the  longest  and  the  most  archfd,  particularly  iLom 
on  the  right  side,  the  convexity  of  which  b  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  rib  ;  the  convexity  of  those  on  the  left 
side  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib.  The  cenfral 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is  of  great  tranaverse  breadth, 
and  IB  divided  into  three  portiona,  an  anterior,  right  and 
left ;  the  first  ia  the  lai^est,  the  last  ia  the  emalleet; 
in  regard  to  their  relative  size  these  divisions  of  the 
tendon  are  uncertain ;  the  posterior  border  of  the  tendon 
is  notched  for  the  iaseiticm  of  the  crura  or  appendicei 
of  the  diaphragm  ;  the  fibres  of  this  tendon  chiefly  mn 
in  rays  from  behind,  forwards  and  outwards  ;  they  are 
crossed  and  interlaced,  however,  by  several  bands,  which 
have  an  irregular  direction  ;  this  tendon  is  much  stronger 
and  larger  in  pioportion  in  the  old  than  in  the  young. 
Behind  and  below  this  tendon  are  the  two  ct'ura  or  ap- 
pendices of  the  diaphragm ;  the  right  ctus  is  longer  and 
thicker  than  the  left,  and  ariies  by  tendinous  bBndB 
from  the  forepart  of  the  bodies  of  the  four  first  lumbar 
vertebrte.  The  left  ia  smaller,  and  on  a  plane  poalerior 
to  the  right ;  it  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  two  or  threo 
first  lumbar  vertebree  ;  the  fibres  of  each  crua  ascend 
obliquely  forwards,  are  connected  to  each  other  by  t . 
semilunar  tendinous  band  extended  across  the  aorta  f 
they  then  become  fleshy,  and  a  small  fasciculus  is  sent 
from  each  cms  to  join  the  opposite  ;  these  decussating 
fasciculi  separate  the  o^ophagesl  from  the  aortic  t^wn* 
Jug  in  the  diaphragm  ;  of  these  fasciculi,  that  from  tto' 
right  cruE  is  always  the  larger,  and  that  from  the  left, 
is  generally,  but  not  always  anterior.  Each  cms  theft 
ascends,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  tt' 
the  cordiform  tendon.  The  right  crua  of  the  diaphragm  > 
is  covered  by  the  vena  cava,  renal  capule.  aemilunar 
ganglion,  and  by  the  liver  ;  the  left  crus  by  the  aorta|. : 
left  renal  capsule,  semilunar  ganglion,  spleen  and  i 
mach.  To  the  thoracic  surface  of  this  muscle  th« 
pleurce  are  attached  laterally,  and  the  pericardium  ank 
medlaatina  along  the  middle.  Three  large  opening^- ' 
are  observed  in  the  diaphragm  ;  one  for  the  aorta,  oiwi 
for  the  vena  cava,  and  one  for  the  obsophagus.  Tb*' 
aortic  opening  is  rather  a  tendinous  passage,  bebint' 
and  between  (he  crura  of  the  diaphra^^  ;  it  opeii|i*M,j 
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tiie  abdomen  opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  nearly 
in  the  mesial  line  ;  the  thoracic  duct  and  vena  azygos 
ascend  through  it,  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  ;  the 
■plancbnic  nerves,  particularly  the  left,  sometimes  pass 
through  this  opening ;  but  in  general  these  nerves  perfb- 
Tate  tibe  crura  at  a  little  distance  from  the  aorta.  The 
opening  for  the  oesophagus  and  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is 
superior  and  anterior  to  that  for  the  aorta,  and  is  a  little 
to  the  left  of  it ;  it  is  of  an  oval  figure ;  its  parietes  are 
fleshy,  and  are  formed  by  the  decussating  fasciculi  from 
the  crura  ;  the  origin  of  these  separate  the  oesophageal 
fipom  the  aortic  opening.  The  opening  for  the  vena  cava 
is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  right  division  of  the 
tendon,  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  right  cms ;  this 
foramen  ie  perfectly  tendinous ;  it  is  somewhat  quadrila- 
teral, and  appears  larger  than  the  vein ;  the  edges  are  at- 
tached to  the  vessel,  and  prolonged  upcm  its  coats  ;  the 
anterior  margin  being  continued  on  the  abdominal  portion, 
and  the  posterior  margin  on  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
vein.  Posterior  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  there  is  a  small 
triangular  space  on  each  side,  where  the  diaphragm  is 
deficient,  and  through  which  the  peritonaeum  is  connected 
to  the  pleura  and  pericardium ;  through  this  space  also 
the  cellular  membrane  in  the  mediastinum  is  continuous 
with  that  between  the  abdominal  muscles.  Use,  it  is 
the  principal  muscle  in  inspiration  ;  by  its  action  it  en- 
larges the  thorax  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  for 
the  contraction  of  the  crura  draws  down  the  cordiform 
tendon,  and  fixes  it ;  and  then,  when  the  fibres  of  the 
superior  diaphragm  contract,  they  descend,  and  instead 
oi  being  convex  towards  the  chest  they  become  nearly 
strai^t,  so  as  to  present  a  plane  surface  to  the  abdo- 
men, looking  downwards  and  forwards.  As  the  fleshy 
fibres  are  longest  at  the  sides,  it  is  here  the  greatest 
descent  in  the  muscle  occurs,  consequently  the  thorax 
is  most  enlarged  on  each  side  beneath  the  lungs.  When 
the  diaphragm  relaxes,  its  elasticity  and  the  connexion 
of  the  pleuree  and  pericardium  to  its  superior  surface, 
cause  it  to  re-ascend,  so  as  to  present  a  concave  sur- 
face to  the  abdomen,  and  so  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  thorax.    The  diaphragm  also  assists  in.cou^hin^, 
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are  the  longest  and  the  most  arched,  partieularl j  thoee 
on  the  right  side,  the  convexity  of  which  is  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  rib  ;  the  convexity  of  those  on  the  left 
side  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib.  The  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is  of  great  transverse  breadth, 
and  is  divided  into  three  portions,  an  anterior,  right  and 
left ;  the  first  is  the  largest,  the  last  is  the  amdlest; 
-in  reg^ard  to  their  relative  size  these  divisioBS  of  the 
tendon  are  uncertain ;  the  posterior  border  of  the  tendon 
-is  notched  for  the  in8eiti<Mi  of  the  crura  or  appendices 
-of  the  diaphragpQi ;  the  fibres  of  this  tendon  chiefly  nm 
in  rays  from  behind,  forwards  and  outwards  ;  they  are 
crossed  and  interlaced,  however,  by  several  bands,  which 
have  an  irregular  direction ;  this  tendon  is  much  stronger 
and  larger  in  proportion  in  the  old  than  in  the  yoimg. 
-Behind  and  below  this  tendon  are  the  two  C9*ura  or  ttp* 
pendices  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  right  crus  is  longer  «id 
thicker  than  the  left,  and  arises  by  tendinous  bandk 
from  the  forepart  of  the  bodies  of  the  four  first  honbar 
vertebrsB.  The  left  is  smaller,  and  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  the  right ;  it  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  twe  or  three 
first  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  fibres  qf  each  eras  ascend 
obliquely  forwards,  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a 
semilunar  tendinous  band  extended  across  the  aorta ; 
they  then  become  fleshy,  and  a  small  fasciculus  is  sent 
from  each  crus  to  join  the  opposite  ;  these  decussating 
fasciculi  separate  the  oesophageal  from  the  aortic  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm  ;  of  these  fasciculi,  that  from  the 
right  crus  is  always  the  larger,  and  that  from  the  left 
is  generally,  but  not  always  anterior.  Each  crus  then 
ascends,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of 
the  cordiform  tendon.  The  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm 
is  covered  by  the  vena  cava,  renal  capsule,  semilunar 
ganglion,  and  by  the  liver  ;  the  left  crus  by  the  aorta, 
left  renal  capsule,  semilunar  ganglion,  spleen  and  sto- 
mach. To  the  thoracic  surface  of  this  muscle  the 
pleurae  are  attached  laterally,  and  the  pericardium  and 
mediastina  along  the  middle.  Three  large  openings 
are  observed  in  the  diaphragm ;  one  for  the  aorta,  one 
for  the  vena  cava,  and  one  for  the  oesophagus.  The 
aortic  opening  is  rather  a  tendinous  passage,  behind 
and  between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  ;  it  opens  into 
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the  abdomen  oppoaite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  nearly 
in  the  mesial  line  ;  the  thoracic  duct  and  vena  azygos 
ascend  through  it,  along  the  right  aide  of  the  aorta  ;  the 
splanchnic  nerves,  particularly  the  left,  eometimes  pass 
through  this  opening  ;  hut  in  general  these  nerves  perfo- 
rate the  crura  at  a  little  distance  from  the  aorta.  The 
opening  fnr  the  oeaophag'us  and  eighth  pair  of  iiorves  is 
siqjerior  and  anterior  to  that  ibr  the  aorta,  and  is  a  little 
to  the  left  of  it ;  it  is  of  an  ovol  figure  ;  its  parietcs  are 
fleshy,  and  are  formed  by  the  decussating  fasciculi  front 
the  criwa  ;  the  origin  of  these  separate  the  (Esophi^eal 
from  the  aortic  opening.  The  opening  for  the  vena  cava 
■a  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  right  division  of  the 
tendon,  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  right  cms  ;  this 
foramen  is  perfectly  tendinous ;  it  is  somewhat  quadrila- 
teral, and  appears  larger  than  the  vein  ;  the  edges  are  at- 
ttdied  to  the  vessel,  and  prolonged  upon  its  coats  ;  the 
Uitsrior  margin  being-  continued  on  the  abdominal  portion, 
vbA  the  posterior  margin  on  tlie  thoracic  portion  of  the 
vein.  Posterior  to  the  ensiforni  cartilage  there  is  a  small 
triangular  space  on  each  side,  where  the  diaphragm  is 
deficient,  and  through  which  the  peritonseura  is  connected 
to  the  pleura  and  pericardium ;  through  this  space  also 
the  cellular  membrane  in  the  mediastinum  is  continuous 
with  that  between  the  abdominal  innaclea.  Use,  it  is 
■lie  principal  muscle  in  inspiration  ;  by  its  action  it  ea~ 
larges  the  thorax  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  for 
the  contraction  of  the  crura  drag's  down  the  cordiform 
tendon,  and  fixes  it;  and  then,  when  the  fibres  of  the 
superior  diaphragm  contract,  they  descend,  and  instead 
of  bein^  convex  towards  the  chest  they  become  nearly 
straight,  so  as  to  present  a  plane  surface  to  the  abdo- 
men, looking  downwards  and  forwards.  As  the  fleshy 
fibres  are  longest  at  the  sides,  it  is  here  the  greatest 
descent  in  the  muscle  occurs,  consequently  the  thorax 
i.s  most  enlarged  on  each  side  beneath  the  lungs.  When 
the  diaphragm  relaxes,  its  elasticity  and  the  connexion 
of  the  pleursa  and  pericardium  to  its  superior  surface, 
cause  it  to  re-ascend,  so  as  to  present  a  concave  sur- 
face to  the  abdomen,  and  so  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  thorax.  The  diaphragm  also  assists  in  coughing', 
l3 
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pelvis,  or  the  body  on  the  thigh ;  it  also  rotates  the  thigh 
t>utwards ;  in  standing  it  supports  the  spne,.  and  prevents 
it  bending  backwards,  and  in  walking  it  is  particukudy 
engaged  ;  it  then  raises,  throws  forwards  and  outwards 
the  lower  extremity.  This  muscle  is  situated  between 
the  psoas  parvus  and  the  quadratus  lumborum  ahere, 
and  between  the  former  muscle  and  the  iliacus  below  ; 
and  in  the  groin,  between  the  sartorius  and  the  pecti- 
nseus  :  its  insertion  is  between  the  vastus  internum  «id 
the  pectinseus ;  it  is  covered  in  the  lumbar  region  by 
the  diaphragm,  the  kidney,  and  its  vessels ;  also  on  the 
right  side  by  the  vena  cava,  and  on  the  left  by  the  aor« 
ta  ;  in  the  middle  or  pelvic  division  of  its  course  it  lies 
between  the  external  iliac  vessels  and  the  iliac  muscle 
and  the  anterior  crural  nerve ;  in  its  lower  pr  inguinal 
division  it  is  partly  covered  by  the  femoral  artery  and 
nerve,  and  by  some  of  their  branches,  also  by  the  in- 
guinal glands,  and  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  cellular 
membrane.  The  psoas  lies  anterior  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  the  lumbar  nerves,  the  inner  edge  of  tiie 
iliacus  internus,  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip ; 
the  lumbar  nerves  or  the  lumbar  plexus  in  general  run 
through  the  psoas,  perforating  its  posterior  portion  ;  a 
large  bursa  separates  its  tendon  from  the  pubes  and 
from  the  capsular  ligament ;  this  bursa  sometimes  com- 
municates with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip  joint. 
A  smaller  bursa  lies  between  the  point  of  the  lesser 
trochanter  and  this  tendon.  The  tendon  of  the  psoas 
is  formed  in  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  muscle,  and 
receives  the  insertion  of  the  fibres  of  the  iliacus  inter- 
nus. 

Iliacus  Internus,  flat,  or  concave,  radiated  pr  tri- 
angular, arises  fleshy  from  the  transverse  process  of  the- 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  from  the  inner  margin  of  three- 
anterior  fourths  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  two 
anterior  spinous  processes,  and  from  the  intervening 
notch,  from  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum,  and  from  the 
capsular  ligament,  also  from  the  iliac  fossa,  and  from 
the  strong  aponeurosis,  the  iliac  fascia,  which  covers 
it.    The  iliac  fascia  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the 
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ilium,  to  Poupart'e  lig^ament,  as  far  ion-arda  as  the  iliac 
artery,  behind  which  it  passes  and  becomes  conttnaous 
with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata ;  the  fibres  of 
this  muscle  all  descend  obliquely  inwards,  join  the  outer 
Bide  of  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  m^nus,  and  are  inserted 
aloDg;  with  it,  or  rather  into  it ;  the  inferior  fibres  are 
also  inserted  into  the  anterior  and  inner  surface  of  the 
femur,  below  the  lesser  trochanter.  Use ;  to  assist  the 
psoas  in  flexing  the  thigh,  and  in  rotating  it  outwards  ; 
it  alao  abducts  it;  it  protects  the  fore-part  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  inflexion  of  the  thigh  draws  it  out 
of  the  angle  between  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  edge 
of  the  acetabulum. 

This  muscle  fills  up  the  concavity  of  the  iliac  fossa ; 
on  the  right  side  it  is  covered  by  the  ciecum,  on  the 
left  by  the  colon ;  in  the  groin  this  muscle  is  partly 
covered  by  the  sartorius,  and  it  lies  on  the  rectus  and 
on  the  capsular  ligament.  We  may  next  proceed  to 
the  disBectioa  of  the  porinseum  and  the  viscera  of  the 


SECTION  IV. 

DISSECTION    OF   THE    PERINJEUM    IN    THE    MALE. 

Place  the  subject  on  the  back,  bend  the  thighs  and 
knees  upon  the  trunk,  and  secure  them  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  if  you  were  about  to  perfom  the  lateral  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy;  the  dissection  will  be  facilitated  if 
the  pelvis  be  raised  by  a  block  placed  beneath  it ;  mo- 
derately distend  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  with  sponge 
or  curled  hair;  introduce  a  staff  or  catheter  into  the 
urethra  and  bladder;  secure  the  penis  to  it  by  a  liga- 
ture, and  raise  up  the  scrotum.  The  jierinaum  extends 
from  the  os  coccygia  behind,  to  the  arch  of  the  pubis 
before ;  ia  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  rami  of  the 
pubis  and  ischium,  by  the  tuber  iscbii,  and  by  the  preal 
eacro-Bciatic  ligament,  which  extends  from  that  process 
"  1  of  the  Bacnim  and   coccy,x ;  the  glutseua 
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the  posterior  triangular  division  contains  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  surrounded  by  the  cutaneous 
and  deep  sphincters,  also  on  each  side  of  this  intestine  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fat  filling  up  the  space  bet«?een 
the  side  of  the  rectum  and  the  obturator  intemus  musde 
and  fascia,  which  space  is  bounded  superiorly,  that  is, 
separated  from  the  pelvis  by  the  levator  ani  musde, 
and  inferiorly  is  closed  by  the  fascia  and  integuments ; 
the  fat  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  depth ;  when  this 
mass  is  dissected  out  of  the  space  which  it  fills,  the  le- 
vator ani  muscle  v^ill  be  seen  extended  from  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  pelvis  to  either  side  of  the  rectutti,. 
and  to  the  coccyx,  so  as  to  form  a  partiticm  between 
the  pelvis  and  the  perinseum. — First  examine  the  mus- 
cles in  the  anterior  part  of  the  perinseum ;  the  erector 
or  compressor  penis  is  most  external,  and  lies  on  die 
eras  penis:  the  accelerator  urinas  extends  along  th» 
middle  of  the  perinseum,  attached  to  its  fellow  along 
the  raphe,  and  covering  the  urethra ;  the  transversalis 
perinsBi  connects  the  posterior  extremities  of  these  mus- 
cles. Immediately  in  front  of  the  rectum,  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  and  behind,  but  connected  to  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  is  a  small,  white,  tendinous  spot,  composed  ol 
condensed  cellular  tendinous  substance ;  into  this  many 
of  the  perinaeal  muscles  are  inserted ;  it  is  therefbre 
called  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum,  or  the  cammon 
point  of  insertion  to  the  muscles  of  the  perinseum. 
.  Erector,  or  Compressor  Penis,  long  and  flat, 
narrow  at  each  extremity,  broader  in  the  middle,  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuber 
ischii,  and  from  the  insertion  of  the  great  or  inferior 
sacro-sciatic  ligament,  the  fibres  proceed  forwards,  up- 
wards, and  inwards,  adhering  to  the  edges  of  the  rami 
of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and  covering  the  crus  penis» 
The  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendinous  expansion, 
which  inclines  forwards,  upwards,  and  outwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  corpus  ca- 
vernosum  or  crus  penis.  Use ;  to  draw  down  the  penis-; 
it  also  contributes  to  the  erection  or  distension  of  this 
organ  by  propelling  the  blood  into  it,  and  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  veins  against  the  bone  preventing  the  free 
return  of  this  fluid  through  these  vessels. 
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\r  Accelerator  Urina;  or  Ejaculatou  Semisis, 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  perinseuni,  extends  from  the  front 
of  the  rectum  to  the  back  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  k 
attached  to  ils  fellow  along  the  mesial  line ;  it  arises 
first,  hy  (endinous  fibres  from  the  triangidar  or  inter-os- 
seous  fignment,  mteinal  to  the  erector  penis;  secoadly, 
bj  a  broad  tendon,  which  is  common  to  the  opposite 
miiscle,  and  which  lies  above  the  urethra,  between  it 
and  the  pubis;  thirdly,  more  anteriorly  hy  a  tendinous 
expansion  from  the  aide  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  pe- 
nis. The  posterior  aad  middle  fibres  descend  inwards ; 
the  anterior  fibres,  which  are  longer,  descend  obliquely 
backwards  and  inwards  ;  all  the  fibres  are  inserted  along 
with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle  into  the  middle  ten- 
dinous line  or  raphe  of  the  perinaeum,  which  extends 
from  tlie  central  point  to  the  back  of  the  scrotum. — 
Vse ;  to  expel  the  last  drops  of  urine  and  semen,  alao 
to  distend  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  by  propelling 
the  blood  into  its  cells.  The  posterior  origin  of  this 
muscle  is  overlapped  hy  the  erector  penis,  and  hy  the 
perineal  vessels  and  nerves;  the  origin  of  the  middle 
fibres  lies  above  the  urethra,  and  that  of  the  anterior  is 
external  (o  the  cms  peais.  The  anterior  fibres  of  this 
pair  of  mnscles,  by  converging  towards  the  middle  line, 
resemble  the  letter  Y.  The  acceleratores  «rin»  mns- 
cles fill  up  the  middle  of  the  perinfeom,  cover  the  bulb, 
and  encircle  the  urethra  anterior  to  it.  Separate  these 
muscles  from  each  other  along  the  mesial  line,  and  de- 
tach one  of  them  from  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrte ; 
then  by  examining  its  deep  surface,  its  origin,  particu- 
larly that  which  lies  above  the  urethra,  anterior  to  the 
bulb,  will  be  more  distinctly  seen. 

Tbansversalis  pERiNft'.i,  is  thin  and  Weak,  often 
indistinct,  and  sometimes  wanting ;  it  arises  from  the 
inside  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  fibres  pass 
transversely  inwards  and  a  little  downwards,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  central  point  of  the  perinaeum,  behind 
the  accelerator  urinse  muscle.  Use,  to  fix  the  central 
point,  and  support  the  anus  :  it  may  also  dilate  the  bulb. 
This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  sphincter  ani,  and  by  the 
superficial  fascia,  a  small  artery  (transversalts  periosi) 
runs  along  its  anterior  edge;  it  lies  on  the  levator  ani, 
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is  connected  to  it  by  cellular  membrane,  and  ia  Mme 
cases  is  intimately  joined  to  it.  In  some  aubjects  4 
second  muscle  may  be  observed  taking  a  transrexw 
course  (the  transversalis  alter ;)  this  arises  from  the  r%r 
mus  of  the  ischium,  proceeds  obliquely  forwards  ttfxd  ii^ 
wards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  accelerator  urinae*  "ipifiBe 
muscles  are  very  irregular  in  size  in  different  peraoiMry 
in  some  being  found  very  distinct  and  stroi^,  in  othen 
a  few  pale  and  scattered  fibres  only  point  out  tka^r 
course  and  situation.  Between  the  three  last  de8cribe4 
muscles  on  each  side,  we  may  remark  a  triangular  spa^ 
which  is  bounded  externally  by  the  eras  penis  a^d  tb^ 
erector  penis  muscle,  internally  by  the  urethra  and  %q^ 
celerator  urinse ;  the  base  is  posteriorly,  and  is  fomod 
by  the  transversalis  perinsei  muscle.  This  space  o^ 
tains  a  quantity  of  fat,  also  the  perinaeal  artery,  veii^ 
and  nerves,  branches  of  the  pudic  vessels  and  i^erm; 
into  this  space,  on  the  left  side  of  the  perinasum,  ihf 
operator  must  sink  his  knife  in  the  latend  operation  of 
lithotomy,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  groove  in  the  stftf* 
|n  this  incision  the  transversalis  muscle  and  artery  of 
the  perinseum  must  be  divided.  Next  dissect  off  the 
erector  penis  from  the  cnis  penis,  also  the  acoeleratofe^ 
urinse  muscles  from  the  bulb  and  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrae ;  detach  the  transverse  muscle  from  its  attach: 
ments,  and  remove  the  vessels  and  cellular  membrane 
out  of  the  triangular  space  just  now  described;  theii 
press  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  to  one  side,  from  the  cfbs 
penis,  and  between  these  two  bodies  we  may  observe  a 
strong  ligamentous  substance,  the  fibres  passing  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;  this  is  the  triangular  ligament  ^  the 
urethra  or  the  inter-osseous  ligament  of  the  periaruBun^ 
The  apex  of  this  ligament  is  above,  and  is  weak  and 
cellular,  being  lost  in  firont  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  oa 
the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  penis ;  the  sides  are  connected 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium ;  its  base  is  directed 
towards  the  rectum,  being  connected  in  the  middle  line 
to  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum,  on  each  side  of 
which  it  is  thin  and  weak,  and  gradually  lost  on  the 
surface  of  the  levator  anL  Through  this  ligament  the 
urethra  passes  about  an  inch  below  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  as  this  canal  passes  throui^ 
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k,  -  the'  ligament  sends  a  lamina  on  it  in  each  direction, 
one  anteriorly  on  the  bulb,  the  other  posteriorly  on  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland ; 
the  former  is  called  the  anterior,  the  latter  the  poste^. 
rior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  Cowper's  glands,  and  ^he  artery  of 
the  bulb.    The  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  liga^, 
ment  is  expended  on  the  bulb,  and  gives  to  it  the  pecu^ 
liar  glistening  appearance  it  now  presents ;  it  also  retains 
it  in  its  situation,  and  prevents  it  being  detached,  as  will 
9|q)ear  if  you  endeavour  to  draw  it  out  of  its  place. 
I&e  posterior  layer  is  continued  backwards  around  the 
^lembranous  part  of  the  urethra  to  the  prostate  glandj, 
the  capsule  hr  which  it  forms,  and  then  becomes  con-^ 
tinuous  with  the  reflections  of  the  pelvic  fascia  on  the, 
neck  of  the  bladder.     Divide  a  few  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  this  ligament,  and  by  a  little  dissection  you 
will  expose  on  each  side  of  the  bulb  a  small  glandular. 
body,  Cowper's  or  i^^anti^prostatic  glands ;  these  are 
two  in  number,  about  the  size  of  a  -small  pea,  situated 
9^  each  side  of,  and  behind  the  bulb,  below  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  between  the  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  and  closely  connected  to  the  artery 
of  the  bulb ;  they  are  covered  anteriorly  by  the  accele* 
ratores  u rinse  muscles,  and  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament;  from  each  a  small  delicate  duct, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  passes  forwards,  and  opens  oh* 
Hquely  into  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  urethra,  at, 
a  little  distance  anterior  to  the  bulb.     Dissect  away  all 
the  cellular  membrane  at  the  side  of  the  rectum,  be- 
tween it  and  the  tuber  ischii,  you  will  thus  expose  the 
greater  portion  of  the  levator  ani  muscle;  press  the 
return  to  the  opposite  side,  and  you  will  then  observe 
how  this  muscle,  posteriorly,   and  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, anteriorly,  close  the  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis, 
^d  separate  this  cavity  from  the  perinaeum.     Divide  the 
triangular  ligament  on  one  side  from  the  rami  of  the 
pubis  and  ischium,  and  draw  it  over  towards  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  which,  together  with  the  rectum,  press 
or  fasten  with  a  tenaculum,  towards  the  opposite  tuber^* 
oeity  of  the  ischium.     In  separating  this  ligament  from 
the  bone,  the  pudic  artery  and  its  terminating  branches 
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win  be  seen ;  we  thus  also  expose  more  fuHy  the  levator 
ani  muscle. 

Levator  Ani,  flat,  thin  and  broad,  situated  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  pelvis,  broader  above  at  its  origin 
than  below  at  its  insertion ;  arises  fleshy  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  below  the  true  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder ;  thin  and  tendinous  from  the  ob- 
turator fascia,  and  from  the  ilium  above  the  thyroid 
hole ;  thick,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ischium,  and  from  its  spinous  process ;  the 
fibres  descend  obli({uely  inwards,  by  the  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  the  anterior  passing 
more  backwards  than  the  others,  while  the  posterior 
are  more  transverse  or  horizontal,  inserted,  the  anterior 
or  pubic  fibres  into  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum, 
and  into  the  fore-part  of  the  rectum,  uniting  with  the 
4bres  from  the  opposite  side.  These  anterior  fibres  de- 
scend 9]ong  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  and  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra ;  the  middle  fibres  into 
the  side  of  the  rectum,  passing  internal  to  the  sphinc- 
ters, and  united  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  intestine ;  the  posterior  fibres  into  the  back 
part  of  the  rectum,  and  into  a  tendinous  raphe,  extend- 
ing from  it  to  the  os  coccygis,  in  which  raphe  the 
muscles  from  opposite  sides  unite,  also  into  the  two 
last  bones  of  the  coccyx.  Use,  to  raise  the  rectum 
when  this  intestine  has  been  protruded  by  the  efibrts 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  expel  its  contents;  it 
also  assists  in  closing  this  intestine,  it  compresses  the 
vesiculse  seminales  and  prostate  gland;  the  anterior 
portion  supports  the  perinseum  by  raising  the  c(Mn- 
mon  central  point,  and  may  also  compress  and  close, 
like  a  sphincter,  the  membranous  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra; the  levator  ani  completes  the  inferior  boundary 
of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  and  is  opposed  to  the  dia- 
phragm in  respiration,  being  a  muscle  of  expiration. 
The  two  levatores  ani  muscles  resemble  a  funnel,  with  , 
two  openings  in  it  inferiorly:  the  concavity  directed 
towards  the  pelvis,  the  convexity  to  the  perinseuiki; 
through  the  anterior  aperture  the  urethra  passes, 
through  the  posterior  the  rectum.  On  the  perinssal 
surface  of  this  muscle  are  placed  the  muscles,  the  trian- 
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■  gulor  ligament  and  the  adipose  substance  of  nhicli  ve 
have  epuken :  the  pekic  eurface  of  this  muscle  is  co- 
vered by  the'periUinieuin  and  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  whicb 
cannot  be  seen  in  tbe  present  dissection,  but  which 
ehall  be  noticed  presently.  At  the  anterior  edge  of  each 
levator  ani  muscle,  fleshy  fibres  may  be  observed  to  sur- 
round the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  very  closely. 
Theee  fibres,  particularly  at  their  insertion,  will  in  ge- 
neral be  found  so  united  to  the  levatores  ani,  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  these  muscles ;  they 
have,  however,  been  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  pair 
of  distinct  muscles,  under  the  following  names,  and  to 
the  follouing  efiect : 

Compressor  Uretiir;e,  arises,  by  a  tendon  from 
the  inside  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  arch,  and  at 
nearly  tbe  same  distance  beneath  the  anterior  ligaments 
of  the  bladder,  to  which,  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  oppo- 
site muscle,  it  is  connected  by  loose  cellular  membrane  ; 
the  tendon  is  at  first  round,  but  becomes  flat  as  it  de- 
scends, and  is  parallel  to  and  in  contact  with  iU  fellow  ; 
it  then  ends  in  Heshy  fibres,  which  Increase  in  breadth, 
and  which,  approaching  the  upper  surface  of  the  mem- 
hranoua  portion  of  the  urethra,  separate  from  those  of 
the  opposite  muscle,  descend  along  the  side  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  folding  beneath  it, 
again  approach  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  are 
inserted  with  it  into  a  narrow  tendinous  line,  which  be- 
comes lost  in  the  common  central  point  of  the  perinceum- 
Use,  to  compress,  contract,  close,  and  elevate  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra ;  these  fibres  encircle  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  urethra,  that  portion  which  is  just 
behind  the  bulb,  and  may,  by  their  contraction  during 
life,  form  such  an  impediment  to  tbe  passage  of  an  in- 
strument into  the  bladder,  as  may  lead  the  surgeon  lo 
suspect  the  presence  of  a  stricture,  when  in  reality  no 
alteration  of  structure  exists.  The  origin  of  these  mus- 
cles is  occasionally  distinguished  from  the  levatores 
ani,  by  some  small  veios  which  pass  from  the  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  to  join  the  trunk  of  the  dorsal  veins 
of  the  penis,  but  their  insertion  is  confounded  with  these 
muscles  in  perinara  behind  the  bulb. 
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Let  the  student  next  replace  the  triangular  ligament, 
&c,  and  then  re-consider  the  several  parts  before  him, 
in  reference   to  the  operation  of  lithotomy ;   he  has 
already  examined  the    triangular   space    between  tlie 
erector  penis  and  accelerator  urinae  muscles,  into  whidi 
the  knife  of  the  operator  is  to  sink  in  order  to  reach  the 
groove  in  the  staff;  this  space  has  been  fully  opened, 
and  the  staff  can  be  plainly  felt  or  seen  passing  above 
the  bulb  through  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethta 
into  the  bladder:  behind  and  below  the  bulb  is  the  jeo- 
turn ;  and  dose  to  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischiiim 
are  the  internal  pudic  vessels :  the  large  artery  fronr  the 
pudic,  called  the  deep  transverse  artery,  or  the  arteiy 
of  the  bulb,  may  also  be  observed  passing  in  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  triangular  ligament,  ahout  an  inch  below 
the  symphysis  pubis.     Hence  then,  in  order  to  lay  bare 
the  staff  without  injury  to  the  more  important  parfs 
which  surround  it,  we  should  endeavour  to  open  the 
urethra  as  near  to  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligamettt 
as  possible,  as  we  shall  thus  be  most  likely  to  avoid  fhe 
artery  of  the  bulb.     "When  the  knife  of  the  operator  is 
'lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  shall  then  be 
pushed  along  it  into  the  bladder,  the  student  will  now 
perceive  that  the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  liga- 
'inent,  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani,  and  the  left 
lateral  lobe  of  fhe  prostate  gland,  must  be  divided; 
and  from  this  view  may  also  learn  that  the  rectum  will 
be  protected  from  injury  if  the  staff  be  well  raised  into 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  its  groove  turned  a  little  to  the 
left  side,  and  the  wrist  of  the  operator  depressed,  so  as 
to  elevate  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  thus  direct  it  on 
into  the  bladder ;  as  to  withdrawing  the  knife  the  stn- 
dent  may  now  learn  in  what  direction  this  can  be  done 
with  safety  and  effect,  and  what  parts  require  to  be  di- 
vided ;  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  slowly  and  steadily  in  a 
direction  backwards  and  outwards  nearly  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  cutaneous  incision,  the  edge  so  lateralized 
as  to  avoid  cutting  the  rectum  posteriorly,  or  the  pudic 
artery  externally:  in  this  part  of  the  operation  the 
middle  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  must  be  divided,  also 
the  adipose  substance  on  its  perinseal  surface.     The 
student  may  now  withdraw  the  staff  from  the  bladder, 
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and  pass  it  again  and  again  alon^  the  urethra  into  thai 
caviiy  :  he  will  soon  perceive  how  apt  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  to  descend  into  the  sinus  of  the  bulb,  and 
the  necessity  of  depressing  the  handle  of  the  staff,  in 
order  to  raise  the  point  info  the  raembranoua  part  of 
the  urethra ;  at  the  same  time  he  should  observe,  that 
the  latter  ia  about  an  inch  below  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
aod  tliat,  therefore,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  not 
to  be  too  much  elevated,  otherwise  it  may  lacerate  the 
upper  part  of  the  urethra,  and  injure  some  laj^e  veins 
that  may  be  found  in  tliis  situation.  The  student  may 
now  also  eKamine  what  occupies  the  space  between  the 
urethra  and  the  pubes ;  immediately  above  that  canal  ia 
the  upper  portion  of  the  triangular  ligament,  attached 
10  the  crura  penis]  behind  this  ligameDt  are  one  or  two 
large  veins  from  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  these  enter 
the  pelvis  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  g-land  ; 
above  these  is  a  smooth  dense  ligament,  the  puhic  liga- 
ment, which  is  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sym- 
physis  pubis,  and  rounds  off  the  angle  between  the  op- 
Posterior  to  the  levator  ani,  and  overlapped  by  the 
glutaeua  maximus,   is  the  following  email  muscle  : 

CoccvOEUs,  triangular,  at  (he  inferior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  pelvis,  behind  and  above  the  levator  ani, 
arises  narrow  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  the  fibres  expand  along  the  inner  or  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  are  inserted,  fleshy  and  ten- 
dinous, into  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum  and  side  of  the 
coccyx ;  Use,  to  support  the  os  coccygis  and  to  assist 
in  closing  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis  ; 
this  muscle  is  between  the  levator  ani  and  the  gluteus 
m&ximus ;  it  is  more  distinctly  seen  within  the  pelvis. 

Next  let  the  student  divide  the  central  point  of  the 
pcrinasum,  separate  the  rectum  from  tiie  bulb,  and  draw 
the  former  a  little  downwards  from  the  bladder  and 
prostate  gland ;  he  will  thus  expose  the  inferior  or  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  flat  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  also  the  vesiculie 
seminales,  th«  terminations  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  but  the  most  iK\- 
portant  part  to  direct  the  attention  to,  is  a  small  trian- 
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behind  the  prostrate  gland,  which  is  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculae  seminales,  pos- 
teriorly by  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  an- 
teriorly by  the  prostrate  gland  which  forms  the  apex  of 
this  triangle  ;  within  this  space  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder  is  in  contact  with  the  rectum,  and  from  the 
cavity  of  the  latter  the  former  organ  may  be  perforated 
during  life  without  injuring  any  important  part;  this 
space  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half,  or  four  inches 
from  the  anus,  and  is  selected  by  some  surgeons  as  the 
best  situation  for  tapping  the  bladder  in  case  of  reten- 
tion of  urine,  when  a  catheter  cannot  be  passed  through 
the  urethra.  The  student  may  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  pelvic  viscera  ;  for  this  purpose,  separate  the 
left  cms  penis  from  the  bone,  also  the  left  border  of  the 
triangular  ligament  (if  not  already  done),  and  detach 
the  levator  ani  muscle  of  the  left  side  from  the  bone; 
with  the  hand  separate  the  cellular  and  aponeurotic 
bands  which  lie  superior  to  this  muscle  ;  then  divide 
the  symphysb  pubis,  or  saw  the  left  os  pubis  about  half 
an  inch  external  to  the  symphvsis,  divide  the  left  ilio- 
sacral  articulation,  cut  througn  the  psoas  muscle  and 
iliac  vesseb,  and  then  remove  the  os  innominatum  and 
lower  extremity  of  the  left  side  ;  the  pelvic  viscera  will 
remain  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  oppo- 
site OS  innominatum.  These  viscera  will  be  rendered 
more  distinct  by  a  little  dissection  ;  first,  moderately  in- 
flating the  bladder  through  the  ureter,  a  ligature  having 
been  tied  around  the  penis,  the  rectum  also  may  be 
moderately  distended  with  curled  hair  or  a  sponge,  and 
attached  to  the  spine  by  a  ligature.  The  pelvic  portion 
of  the  peritoncBum  should  be  first  attended  to ;  this  mem- 
brane may  be  now  seen  to  descend  along  the  sides  and 
fore-part  of  the  rectum  to  within  about  four  inches  of 
the  anus,  whence  it  is  reflected  on  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  bladder :  the  line  of  this  reflection  is,  in  the 
recumbent  position  of  the  subject,  opposite  the  lower 
margin  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum ;  in  the  erect 
posture  it  will  be  found  on  a  level  with  the  junction  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx ;  the  peritonaeum  is*  reflected  on 
the  bladder  between  the  middle  of  the  vesiculse  semi- 
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asQes,  it  then  ascends  on  the  back  part  and  sides  of  this 
organ  to  its  superior  fundus,  whence  It  is  continued  to 
the  abdominal  muscles ;  below  the  line  of  its  reflection  on 
the  bladder,  or  below  the  cul  de  sac,  we  may  again  take 
notice  of  the  triangular  space  on  the  inferior  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  before  alluded  to  as  the  situation  in  which 
that  viscus  can  be  punctured  from  the  rectum,  in  case  of 
retention  of  urine.  The  reflections  of  the  peritonaeum 
firom  each  side  of  the  rectum  to  the  back  part  of  the 
bladder,  are  called  the  posterior  ligaments,  and  the  fold 
which  this  membrane  forms  on  each  side  between  the 
bladder  and  the  iliac  fossa  are  named  the  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  bladder  ;  these  shall  be  more  particularly  noticed 
presently.  Remark,  the  curved  course  of  the  rectum, 
its  dilatation  near  the  anus,  also  the  connexion  of  the 
peritonaeum  to  its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  observe 
that  the  lower  third  of  this  intestine  is  completely  below 
and  unattached  to  this  membrane.  Next  study  the  con- 
nexions of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Vesica  Urinaria,  When  contracted,  is  situated  in  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis  behind  and  be- 
low the  pubis  ;  when  distended  it  occupies  more  or  less 
of  the  hypogastric  region ;  when  contracted,  it  appears 
of  a  flattened  triangular  form,  the  base  towards  the  rec- 
tum, the  apex  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  ;  when  distended,  it  presents  an  oval  figure,  the 
larger  end  towards  the  rectum,  the  smsdler  and  anterior 
end  towards  the  recti  aibdomiriis  muscles,  between  the 
pubis  and  the  peritonaeum :  the  axis  of  the  bladder  is  a 
Kne  directed  through  its  cavity  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other ;  the  posterior  end  of  this  line,  if  produced^ 
would  touch  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx,  and  if  conti- 
nued anteriorly  it  would  reach  the  linea  alba,  midway 
between  the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus.  In  the  very 
young  subject,  the  bladder  is  of  a  pyriform  figure,  and 
is  principally  lodged  in  the  hypogastric  region.  The 
bladder  is  connected  to  the  parietes  and  to  the  viscera 
of  the  pelvis  by  folds  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  by  the  re- 
flections of  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  folds  of  the  perito- 
naeum are  termed  false  ligaments,  and  are  ^ve  in  num- 
ber, viz.  two  posterior,  two  lateral^  and  one  superior  : 
Ihe  true  ligaments  are  reflections  of  the  pelvic  fascia, 
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and  ^re  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and  two  lateral. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  false  ligaments,  or  the  folds 
of  the  peritonaeum,  which  serve  to  connect  the  bladder 
to  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
bladder  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side ;  they  lead 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  rectum  to  the  back  part  of  the 
bladder ;  each  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  its  concavity 
looking  fonvards  and  upwards  ;  in  this  fold  are  con- 
tained the  ureter  posteriorly,  and  the  obliterated  hy- 
pogastric artery  anteriorly  ;  between  the  posterior  liga- 
ments the  cul  de  sac  of  the  peritonaeum  descends.  This 
membrane  will  be  also  found  thrown  into  one  or  two 
semilunar  folds  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder, 
provided  this  viscus  be  in  a  state  of  contraction ;  these 
disappear,  however,  when  it  becomes  distended  :  hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  these  folds  are  designed  to 
admit  of  the  more  easy  distention  of  this  organ.  The 
lateral  ligaments  extend,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  la- 
teral regions  of  the  bladder  to  the  iliac  fossae ;  each 
contains  in  its  duplicature  the  vas  deferens  in  the,  male 
subject,  and  the  *  ligamentum  teres  of  the  uterus  in  the 
female.  The  superior  ligament  extends  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bladder  to  the  recti  muscles  ;  this  portion 
of  the  peritonaeum  is  partially  reflected  over  the  remains 
of  the  urachus  and  of  the  hypogastric  vessels.  Detach 
the  peritonaeum  from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  gently 
draw  the  bladder  and  rectum  from  the  pelvis,  ifpe  shall 
then  observe,  that  the  neck  and  side  of  the  former  are 
i;etained  in  their  situation  by  the  reflection  of  a  strong 
fascia  (the  pelvic  fascia)  from  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis 
upon  this  viscus  ;  these  reflections  are  the  true  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder.  The  pelvic  fascia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  iliac  fascia  ;  it  de- 
scends from  behind  the  iliac  vessels  and  from  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  lines  the  pari- 
etes of  the  cavity  as  low  down  as  the  upper  edge,  or 
the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  ;  here  the  pelvic 
fascia  divides  into  two  laminae,  between  which  this. mus- 
cle is  enclosed  :  the  external  lamina  is  named  the  ob- 
turator fascia,  the  internal  the  vesical  fascia.  The  ob- 
turator fascia  descends  between  the  obturator  internum 
and  levator  ani  muscles,  adhering  very  closely  to  the 
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former,  and  is  inserted  inferiorly  into  the  great  sciatic 
ligament,  into  the  tuber  ischii,  and  into  the  rami  of 
the  ischium  and  pubis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,  which  ligament  thus 
appean  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  obturator  fascia, 
from  one  side  of  the  pelvis  to  the  other.  The  vesical 
fascia  covers  and  adheres  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
leyator  ani,  lying  between  it  and  the  peritonaeum  ;  this 
flEUBcia  descends  anteriorly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  laterally  to  a  level  with  a  line  carried 
from  this  point  round  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  from 
the  pubis  it  is  reflected  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  and  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  forming  the 
anterior  true  ligaments  of  this  oi^an  ;  laterally  it  is  re- 
flected from  the  pelvis  on  the  side  of  the  prostate,  and 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  bladder,  just  above 
the  outer  edge  of  each  vesicula  seminalis,  and  thus  it 
forms  the  true  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder  ;  poste- 
riorly the  vesical  fascia  becomes  thin  and  cellular,  is  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  lost  on  the  nerves 
and  vessels  passing  into  and  out  of  the  pelvis.  The 
vesical  fascia  thus  forms  a  pouch  on  each  side  of  the 
bladder,  which  assists  in  closing  the  pelvis  ;  it  also 
fixes  the  pelvic  viscera,  supports  the  peritonaeum,  and 
resists  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm. This  flsuscia  is  perforated  by  several  blood- 
vessels. 

The  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  are  two  in  num- 
ber ;  they  arise,  each,  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  pu- 
bis by  the  side  of  the  symphysis  ;  pass  backwards  and 
upwutls  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
expand  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder ;  many  of  their 
fibres  may  be  seen  to  become  continuous  with  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  bladder.  A  depression  exists  between 
these  two  ligaments,  along  which  the  dorsal  veins  of  the 
penis  pass  from  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes  to  the  side 
of  the  bladder  in  their  course  to  the  internal  iliac  veins, 
in  which  they  terminate ;  the  pelvic  fascia,  however,  is 
not  deficient  between  these  ligaments,  but  is  continued 
from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  line  this  depression  and 
cover  the  superior  surface  of  these  veins.  The  true  la^ 
tfiral  Ugaments  of  the  bladder  are,  one  on  each  side ; 
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and  are  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and  two  lateral 
We  shall  first  consider  the  false  ligaments y  or  the  folds 
of  the  peritonsBum,  which  serve  to  connect  the  bladder 
to  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
bladder  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side ;  they  lead 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  rectum  to  the  back  part  of  the 
bladder ;  each  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  its  concavity 
looking;  forwards  and  upwards  ;  in  this  fold  are  con- 
tained the  ureter  posteriorly,  and  the  obliterated  hy- 
pogastric artery  anteriorly  ;  between  the  posterior  liga- 
ments the  cul  de  sac  of  the  peritonaeum  descend9.  This 
membrane  will  be  also  found  thrown  into  one  or  two 
semilunar  folds  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder, 
provided  this  viscus  be  in  a  state  of  contraction ;  these 
disappear,  however,  when  it  becomes  distended  :  hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  these  folds  are  Resigned  to 
admit  of  the  more  easy  distention  of  this  organ,  llie 
lateral  ligaments  extend,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  la- 
teral regions  of  the  bladder  to  the  iliac  fossse ;  each 
contains  in  its  duplicature  the  vas  deferens  in  the,  male 
subject,  and  the  *  ligamentum  teres  of  the  uterus  in  the 
female.  The  superior  ligament  extends  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bladder  to  the  recti  muscles  ;  this  portioo 
of  the  peritonaeum  is  partially  reflected  over  the  remains 
of  the  urachus  and  of  the  hypogastric  vessels.  Detach 
the  peritonaeum  from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  gently 
draw  the  bladder  and  rectum  from  the  pelvis,  ^me  shall 
then  observe,  that  the  neck  and  side  of  the  former  are 
i;etained  in  their  situation  by  the  reflection  of  a  strong 
fascia  (the  pelvic  fascia)  from  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis 
upon  this  viscus  ;  these  reflections  are  the  true  liga- 
Tnents  of  the  bladder.  The  pelvic /ascia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  iliac  fascia  ;  it  de- 
scends from  behind  the  iliac  vessels  and  from  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  lines  the  pari- 
etes of  the  cavity  as  low  down  as  the  upper  edge,  or 
the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  ;  here  the  pelvic 
fascia  divides  into  two  laminae,  between  which  this. mus- 
cle is  enclosed  :  the  external  lamina  is  named  the  ob- 
turator fascia,  the  internal  the  vesical  fascia.  The  ob- 
turator fascia  descends  between  the  obturator  intemus 
and  levator  ani  mu^cles^  adhering  very  closely  to  the 
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farmer,  and  is  inserted  inferiorly  info  the  great  sciatic 
ligament,  into  the  tuber  ischii,  and  into  the  rami  of 
the  iBchium  saA  pubis,  where  it  ia  continuous  with  the 
triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,  which  hgament  thus 
appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  obturator  fascia, 
from  one  side  of  the  pelvis  to  the  otlier.  The  vesical 
fascia  covers  and  adheres  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
levator  ani,  lyiug  between  it  and  the  peritonaeum  ;  this 
fascia  descends  anteriorly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sym- 
physis  pubis,  and  laterally  to  a  level  with  a  line  carried 
from  this  point  round  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  from 
the  pubis  it  is  reflected  on  the  upper  surface  of  ttie  pros- 
tate gland,  and  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  forming  the 
nnterjor  true  iigaraenta  of  this  oi^an  ;  laterally  it  is  re- 
flected from  the  pelvis  on  the  side  of  the  prostate,  and 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  bladder,  just  above 
the  outer  edge  of  each  vesicula  seminalis,  and  thus  it 
forms  the  true  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder  ;  poste- 
riorly the  vesical  fascia  becomes  thin  and  cellular,  is  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  lost  on  the  nerves 
and  vessels  passing  into  and  out  of  the  pelvis.  The 
vesical  fascia  thus  forma  a  pouch  on  each  side  of  the 
bladder,  which  assists  in  closing  the  pelvis  ;  it  also 
fixes  the  pelvic  viscera,  supports  the  peritoneum,  and 
resists  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm. This  fascia  is  perforated  by  several  hliod- 
veNels. 

The  anterior  ^!pr/»ien(sof  the  bladder  are  two  in  num- 
ber ;  they  arise,  each,  from  the  lower  mai^in  of  the  pu- 
bis by  the  side  of  the  symphysis  ;  pass  backwards  and 
upwards  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
expand  on  theanteriorpart  of  the  bladder  ;  many  of  their 
libres  may  be  seen  to  become  continuous  with  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  bladder.  A  depression  exists  between 
these  two  ligaments,  along  which  the  dorsal  veins  of  the 
penis  pass  from  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes  to  the  side 
of  the  bladder  in  their  course  to  the  internal  iliac  veins, 
in  which  they  terminate ;  the  pelvic  fascia,  however,  is 
not  deficient  between  these  ligaments,  but  is  continued 
from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  line  this  depression  and 
cover  the  superior  surface  of  these  veins.  The  true  la~ 
|Bi9n)/  liyaments  of  the  bladder  are,  one  on  each  side ; 
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each  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  ligament,  and  is 
formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia  from  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  levator  ani  to  the  side  of  the  prostate 
gland  and  of  the  bladder. 

The  superior  and  anterior  extremity  of  the  bladder 
is  sometimes  named  the  superior  fundus  ;  the  posterior 
extremity,  which  presses  against  the  rectum,  the  tn/«- 
rior  fundus ;  the  intervening  portion  is  called  the  bodyy 
and  that  part  which  is  connected  to  the  pubes  the  cer* 
vix  ;  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland, 
very  little,  however,  of  ihis  gland  being  above  it.  The 
cervix  presents  somewhat  a  conical  figure  ;  and  in  the 
adult  lies  nearly  horizontal,  below  and  behind  the 
pubes  ;  in  the  child  it  is  more  vertical.  If  the  bladder 
be  moderately  distended  it  will  be  found  to  present  six 
regions,  on  each  of  which  some  important  object  may 
be  noticed.  Ist,  The  superior  region^  is  in  contact  pos- 
teriorly with  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines^ 
and  anteriorly  with  the  recti  abdominis  muscles  ;  to  it 
are  attached  the  urachus  and  obliterated  umbilical  ar^ 
teries  ;  posterior  to  these  this  region  is  covered  by  pe- 
ritonaeum, whereas  anterior  to  them  this  membrane  is 
deficient.  If  the  bladder  be  much  distended,  this  re- 
gion is  sometimes  found  to  incline  to  the  left  side.  2d, 
and  3d  ;  The  lateral  regions  are  continuous  to  the  sides 
of  the  pelvis,  to  the  vesical  fascia,  and  to  the  levatores 
ani  muscles :  descending  obliquely  backwards  along 
this  region  on  each  side,  we  find  the  vas  deferens  cross- 
ing over  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery  above,  and  over 
the  ureter  below,  thus  passing  internal  to  both,  or  nearer 
to  the  mesial  line  ;  the  peritonaeum  adheres  to  so  much 
of  each  lateral  region  of  the  bladder  as  lies  posterior  to 
the  vas  deferens  while  that  portion  anterior  to  it  is  djB- 
ficient  of  this  serous  covering.  4th,  The  anterior  re- 
gion is  behind  the  recti  muscles,  the  pubes,  the  pubic 
ligament,  and  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra ; 
all  this  region  wants  the  peritonaeal  covering  ;  towards 
its  inferior  part  we  observe  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
bladder,  between  them  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis,  and 
below  them  the  neck  of  the  bladder  aurrounded  Uy  the 
prostate  gland.  5th,  The  posterior  region  is  continuous 
to  the  rectum  in  the  male^  to  the  utems  in  the  ftmale. 
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snd  in  either  sex  occasionally  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestines ;  all  this  region  is  coyered  by  peritonaeum.. 
6lh,  The  inferior  region^  in  the  female,  lies  on  the  ure- 
ters and  on  the  vagina ;  in  the  male,  on  the  vesiculse  se- 
minales,  the  intervening  cul  de  sac  of  peritonaeum,  the 
rectum  and  the  prostate  gland ;  the  superior  and  posterior 
part  of  this  region  is  covered  by  the  peritonaeum ;  but  an- 
terior to  the  line  of  the  reflection  of  this  membrane,  from 
the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  is  the  triangular  portion  of  thisf 
region,  in  which  the  peritonaeum  is  deficient,  and  which 
has  been  already  attended  to,  as  the  situation  in  which 
the  operation  of  taj^ing  the  bladder  from  the  rectum  may 
he  performed. 

The  coats  of  the  bladder  are  four,  viz.,  1st,  the  serous, 
ax  peritonaeal ;  2d,  the  muscular  ;  dd,  the  cellular ; 
4th,  the  mucous  :  the  serous  is  but  a  partial  coat,  it 
covers  all  the  posterior  surface,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  upper  and  lower  fundus  ;  also  the  posterior  part  of 
«ach  side.  All  the  anterior  region,  the  fore-part  of  the 
)8ides,  and  of  the  upper  and  .lower  regions,  are  therefore 
uncovered  by  peritonaeum ;  when  die  bladder  is  dis« 
tended  there  is  more  of  this  organ  in  proportion  co- 
vered by  this  membrace  than  in  its  contracted  state. 
The  peritonaeal  covering  of  the  bladder  is  very  dense, 
it  may  be  easily  dissected  off  ^  following.  2d,  the 
ntuscular  coat  consists  of  fibres  vnich  are  stronger  and 
redder  than  the  muscular  fibres  on  any  of  the  other 
hollow  viscera ;  they  take  different  directions  ;  those  of 
the  superficial  layer  run  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, are  connected  anteriorly  and  inferiorly  to  the  an- 
terior  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  and  superiorly  to  the 
urachus,  posteriorly  and  inferiorly  to  the  base  of  the 
prostate  gland  ;  these  fibres  are  stronger  on  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  surfaces  than  on  the  sides  of  the  blad- 
4ler  :  on  the  latter  regions  they  run  obliquely.  The  an- 
terior fibres,  from  having  a  fixed  attachment,  are  called 
by  some  the  detrusor  urines  muscle :  the  deep  fibres 
mostly  take  a  circular  direction,  are  weak  superiorly, 
but  strong  near  the  cervix,  where  they  are  supposed  to 
act  as  a  sphincter  muscle ;  these  circular  fibres  which 
bave  received  this  name,  may  be  more  distinctly  seen 
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The  Scrotum  is  a  process  of  cominon  integiiment 
continued  from  the  inner  side  of  each  thigh,  and  from 
the  perinseum  and  penis  ;  it  is  generally  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  thinly  covered  with  hair,  and  very  ragged, 
being  thrown  into  numerous  rugae,  it  is  so  thin  that  the 
small  sub-cutaneous  veins  and  sebaceous  follicles  can 
be  seen  through  it ;  the  prominent  hard  ridge  or  raphe 
IS  continued  from  the  perinseum  along  its  middle  line  as 
far  as  the  penis.  The  Dartos  is  the  cellular  tissue  im- 
mediately subjacent  to  the  skin,  it  usually  presents  a  red- 
dish appearance,  a  number  of  small  vessels  being  distri- 
buted through  it ;  its  texture  is  very  loose,  and  is  readily 
distended  in  emphysema  or  in  anasarca ;  it  never  contains 
any  fat ;  it  is  somewhat  more  dense  in  the  mesial  line 
than  at  either  side.  The  dartos  is  connected  to  the  rami 
of  the  puhis  and  ischium  of  each  side,  and  to  the  raphe  in 
the  middle,  thence  it  ascends  between  the  testes  to  the 
urethra,  and  thus  assists  in  forming  the  septum  scroti 
The  dartos  manifests  during  life  a  degree  of  contracti- 
lity above  that  which  the  cellular  tissue  enjoys  in  any 
other  situation  ;  it  has  therefore  heen  considered  by 
some  as  a  cutaneous  muscle  ;  this  idea  is  probably  isp 
correct,  although  it  certainly  possesses  the  power  of 
corrugating  the  skin,  distinct  from  that  roUing  motioa 
of  the  testicle  produced  by  the  cremaster  muscle  ;  pos- 
teriorly the  dartos  frequently  appears  to  derive  a  few 
muscular  fibres  from  the  sphincter  ani.  The  superficial 
fascia  of  the  scrotum  is  continued  from  that  of  the  ab- 
domen around  each  spermatic  cord  and  testicle  ;  it  is 
thin  and  loose,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia 
of  the  perinaeum  :  as  this  fascia  envelopes  the  cord  and 
testis  on  each  side,  it  assists  the  dartos  in  forming  the 
septum  scroti,  and  so  retains  each  testicle  at  its  own 
side.  The  tunica  communis  is  composed  of  the  expanded 
fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle  and  of  fine  connecting 
cellular  membrane  ;  this  tunic  surrounds  the  cord  and 
testis  :  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  are  expanded  chiefly 
on  the  fore-part  and  sides  of  the  testis.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  was  originally  a  process  of  the  peritonaeum, 
having  been  prolonged  along  the  cord  and  around  the 
testicle  as  the  latter  was  descending  from  the  abdomen 
to  the  scrotum  ;  at  this  early  age,  the  tunica  vaginalii| 
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in  the  scrotum  communicated  with  the  general  cavity  of 
the  peritonseuni  by  a  sort  of  canal  which  led  along  the 
fore-part  of  the  cord  from  the  abdomen  to  the  scrotum  : 
this  canal,  however,  about  the  period  of  birth,  was  closed 
by  adhesive  inflammation,  and  ever  afterwards  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
peritonseum.  The  tunica  vaginalis,  therefore,  is  a  se-; 
rous  membrane,  a  shut  sac,  suspending,  and  partly  en< 
closing  the  testicle,  and  also  reflected  over  its  anterior 
part  and  sides :  that  portion  of  it  which  suspends  the 
gland,  and  which  lines  the  scrotum,  may  be  named  the 
tunica  vaginalis  scroti ;  while  the  reflected  portion  which 
covers  the  sides  and  fore-part  of  the  testicle  is  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  testis.  This  membrane  is  so  loosely  con- 
nected to  the  scrotum  that  it  can  be  detached  from  it 
with  little  force  ;  it  is  thence  reflected  on  the  side  and 
fore-part  of  the  epididymis  and  testis  ;  it  also  ascends  a 
short  distance  on  the  fore-part  of  the  cord ;  the  posterior 
part  of  the  epididymis  is  altogether  uncovered  by  it :  as 
it.is  continued  from  the  epididymis  to  the  testicle  it  passes 
in  between  these  organs,  particularly  on  their  outer  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pouch  between  them.  Both  the 
testicle  and  epididymis  are  in  reality  behind  this  serous 
membrane,  and  nothing  is  contained  within  its  cavity 
except  the  serous  fluid,  which  lubricates  its  opposed  sur- 
&ce8,  and  which  facilitates  that  gliding  motion  which 
the  testicle  undergoes  in  the  scrotum.  When  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  divided,  we  see  its  in- 
ternal surface  smooth  and  polished,  and  shining  through 
its  reflected  layer  which  covers  the  testis,  we  can  dis- 
cern the  next  tunic  of  this  gland,  tunica  albuginea : 
this  is  a  dense  flbrous  membrane  ;  it  forms  the  proper 
capsule  of  the  gland,  adheres  to  it,  preserves;  its  pe- 
culiar form,  and  sends  several  processes  or  septa  into 
the  testicle,  which  will  be  seen  when  the  body  of  the 
latter  shall  have  been  opened  ;  it  has  no  connexion 
to  the  epididymis  :  it  is  difficult  to  dissect  off  the  re- 
flected layer  of  the  serous  membrane,  or  the  timica 
vaginalis  testis  from  the  tunica  albuginea,  they  are  so 
intimately  united  ;  through  the  latter  several  blood- 
vessels can  be  distinctly  seen.     Each  testicle  is  of  an 
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cremaster  muscle ;  as  it  passes  .through  the  internal  nag 
it  hooks  round  the  epigastric  artery,  heing  separated  from 
it  hy  the  spermatic  artery  alone  ;  the  vas  deferens  nexl, 
passes  over  the  psoas  and  iliac  mus6leSy  the  external  iliac 
artery  and  vein ;  it  then  hends  over  the  ohliterated  hypo- 
gastric artery  and  descends  internal  to  it ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  it  next  crosses  over  the  ureter,  so  as  to  lie 
at  first  anterior  to  that  tuhe,  or  between  it  and  the  blad- 
der, and  then  to  descend  along  its  internal  side  ;  the  vas 
deferens  then  runs  between  the  bladder  and  rectum^ 
near  to  its  fellow,  and  internal  to  the  vesicula  seminalls, 
as  far  as  the  prostate  gland,  which  it  perforates  in  the 
direction  before  mentioned.  This  vessel  has  a  peculiar 
hard  wiry  feel  like  whip-cord  :  its  caliber  is  small ;  its 
coats  are  two  in  number,  an  internal  mucous,  and  an  ex- 
ternal, very  thick,  firm  and  white,  like  cartilage.  Be- 
tween the  vesiculffi  each  vas  deferens  is  flattened,  en- 
larged, and  often  convoluted ;  when  it  enters  the  prostate 
it  again  contracts,  and  its  firm  external  tunic  ceases. 
In  some  a  second  duct  will  be  found  to  leave  the  testis 
and  to  run  for  some  distance  parallel  to  the  vas  deferens, 
which  in  some  cases  it  will  join,  while  in  others  it  will 
be  found  to  end  in  a  cul  de  sac.  The  spermatic  cord 
extends  from  the  epididymis  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring ;  it  consists  of  the  vas  deferens,  spermatic  artery, 
veins,  and  nerves  ;  this  fasciculus  of  vessels  is  covered 
by  loose  cellular  membnme,  and  by  the  cremaster  mus- 
cle :  beneath  the  latter  the  vessels  of  the  cord  will  be 
found  joined  together  by  a  fine  but  tolerably  dense  mem- 
brane, named  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  of  the  cord ;  this 
membrane  is  the  remains  of  that  portion  of  peritonaeum 
which  in  the  foetus  accompanied  the  spermatic  vessels  of 
the  scrotum,  and  which  after  birth  lost  its  serous  charac- 
ters, and  became  converted  into  condensed  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  this  covering  is  strengthened  by  that  prolonga- 
tion of  the  fascia  transversalis  which  is  continued  from 
the  internal  abdominal  ring  along  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels.— ^The  spermatic  artery  arises  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  below  the  renal  artery,  and  not  unfrequently  from 
the  latter  ;  it  descends  along  the  psoas  muscle,  passes 
through  Uie  internal  abdominal  ring  on  the  outer  side 
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iof  the  epigastric  artery ;  it  then  enters  the  spermatic 
cordy  and  is  conducted  to  the  hack  part  of  the  testicle; 
it  divides  into  several  hranches  which  enter  the  rete  tes- 
tis ;  these  subdivide  minutely  as  they  proceed  into  the 
substance  of  the  testicle,  in  which  they  terminate  in  the 
eommencement  of  the  tuhuli  seminiferi  and  of  the  sper- 
matic veins.  The  last  named  vessels  leave  the  rete  testis, 
twine  around  the  arteries,  and  then  ascend  in  the  sper- 
matic cord  ;  a  little  above  the  testicle  these  vessels  be- 
come very  tortuous,  and  form  a  plexus,  which  is  named 
the  Corpus  Pampiniforme  :  the  spermatic  veins  then  ac- 
ocMnpany  the  spermatic  artery  through  the  inguinal  ca- 
nal and  along  the  psoas  muscle  towards  the  spine  ;  the 
spermatic  vein  on  the  right  side  generally  ends  in  the 
inferior  cava  near  the  entrance  of  the  right  renal  vein  ; 
the  spermatic  vein  on  the  left  side  frequently  ends  in 
the  left  renal  vein.  The  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  spermatic  plexus,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglions  of 
the  sympathetic,  with  filaments  from  the  splanchnic  nerves 
and  from  the  renal  plexus  ;  the  cremaster  muscle  is 
also  supplied  by  branches  from  the  lumbar  plexus  of 
spinal  nerves,  hence  this  muscle  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
voluntary. 

The  Vesicula  seminales  are  two  in  number  ;  they  are 
situated  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bladder  behind  and 
above  the  prostate  gland,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vasa 
deferentia,  and  anterior  to  the  rectum  ;  each  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  about  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad ;  the 
superior  and  posterior  extremity  is  round,  and  in  contact 
with  the  ureter  ;  the  anterior  extremity  is  narrow,  con- 
nected to  the  prostate  gland,  and  ends  in  a  small  duct 
-which  joins  the  vas  deferens ;  the  union  of  these  forming 
the  common  seminal  or  ejaculatory  duct,  which  latter 
passes  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  through  the  pros- 
tate gland,  and  opens  into  the  urethra  by  the  side  of  the 
verumontanum.  Although  the  vesiculse  look  like  a  con- 
geries of  cells,  yet  by  dissection  they  may  be  unravelled, 
80  as  to  appear  as  one  continued  tube  convoluted  or  coiled 
very  much,  the  different  coils  communicating  with  each 
other ;  these  organs  are  covered  by  a  dense  fascia,  which 
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i3i  continued  from  that  covering  the  prostate  gland.  Eadi 
vesicala  consistd  of  two  tunics,  viz.  mucous  melnbrane 
internally,  and  peculiar  grey  substance  externally,  somo- 
what  similar  to,  but  softer  than  the  outer  coat  of  the  yas 
deferens.  The  vas  deferens  communicates  more  fireely 
with  the  corresponding  yesicula  than  the  latter  does  witik 
the  former,  hence  air  or  fluid  injected  into  the  vas  defe- 
rens will  generally  distend  the  yesicula  seminales  of  the 
same  side  before  it  escapes  into  the  urethra.  These  or- 
gans are  generally  believed  to  contribute  some  additional 
secretion  to  the  seminal  fluid,  rather  than  to  serve  as  reser- 
voirs for  the  latter ;  their  exact  use,  however,  is  not  weQ 
known ;  they  are  wanting  in  many  animals.  The  ProZ'^ 
tate  gland  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  pelvis  behind  the  triangular  ligament,  in  front  of  the 
rectum,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  cellular  membrane ; 
it  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  attached  by 
the  anterior  ligaments  of  this  organ  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  from  which  it  is  about  three- fourths 
of  an  inch  distant.  The  prostate  gland  is  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  or  triangular  ;  it  is  sdso  compared  to  a 
chesnut ;  the  base  or  larger  extremity  is  posterior,  and 
connected  to  the  vesiculae  seminales ;  the  apex  is  ante- 
rior, and  extends  within  a  short  distance  of  the  trian- 
gular ligament ;  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  about  an 
inch  of  the  urethra,  run  through  its  substance,  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  lies  superior  to  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der and  urethra  ;  this  part  is  convex,  and  is  covered  by 
the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis,  and  by  the  anterior  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder ;  the  inferior  or  posterior  surfece 
of  the  gland  is  almost  flat,  a  slight  groove  is  generally 
observable  on  it,  extending  along  the  mesial  line ;  this 
surface  is  attached  to  the  fore-part  of  the  rectum,  and 
may  be  felt  distinctly  either  in  the  living  or  in  the  dead 
subject  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  intestine  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  anus  ;  the  sides  of  the 
gland  are  smooth  and  round,  and  are  covered  by  a 
strong  fascia,  by  several  veins,  and  by  the  levatores  ani 
muscles.  In  the  base  or  posterior  end  is  a  notch  for 
the  entrance  of  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts  ;  this 
notch,   together  with  the  groove  on  the  posterior  sur- 
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Atcej  and  the  passage  of  the  urethra  above  this,  have 
caused  this  gland  to  be  described  as  consisting  of  two 
lateral  portions,  called  the  right  and  left  lateral  lobes ; 
these  are  connected  to  each  other  posteriorly  by  a  small 
transverse  process,  called  the  middle  lobe  ;  this  may  be 
seen  by  detaching  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  vasa  defe- 
rentiu  from  the  bladder,  and  leaving  them  suspended  by 
their  common  ducts,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  will 
then  be  seen  to  pass  from  one  lateral  lobe  to  the  other,  and 
to  be  closely  connected  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder. 

The  prostate  gland  has  a  firm  resisting  feel,  is  of  a 
greyish  colour,  and  appears  to  possess  a  very  compact 
stmcture  ;  this,  however,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  strong 
fascia  which  invests  it,  and  which  forms  its  capsule :  the 
capsule  has  been  already  described  as  being  partly  de- 
rived  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
which  expands  on  the  sides  and  inferior  surface  of  the 
gland,  and  partly  from  the  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia 
from  the  pubes,  called  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  blad- 
der. Next  continue  the  incision  which  was  made  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  bladder,  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
prostate,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  urethra,  we  shdl  perceive 
how  this  gland  surrounds  the  canal,  also  the  greater 
thickness  of  its  lateral  portions.  The  prostate  glands 
consist  of  several  follicles  or  acini  closely  connected  to 
«ach  other,  and  covered  externally  by  the  capsule,  and 
internally  by  the  mucous  membrane ;  these  follicles  open 
by  several  small  ducts,  ten  or  twelve,  on  the  lower  sur- 
fiice  of  the  urethra,  on  either  side  of  the  verumontanum ; 
some  small  ducts  also  open  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
canal. 

The  Penis  is  covered  by  the  common  integuments 
and  by  the  superficial  fascia  ;  the  skin  is  thin  and  loose ; 
-it  is  continued  from  that  of  the  abdomen  and  scrotum 
•around  this  organ,  and  extends  some  way  beyond  it  in 
the  form  of  a  loose  fold,  the  prepuce;  from  the  extre- 
mity of  this  process  the  skin  is  reflected  inwards  as  far 
as  the  corona  glandis,  where  it  becomes  very  thin  ;  it 
is  thence  continued  over  the  glans  penis  to  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra ;   inferior  to  l\v\a  o^^tLvck^  *\X 
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fonM  a  foldy  the  frsenum  preputii ;  the  prepuce^  there- 
lore,  is  only  a  fold  of  the  common  integument,  the  aides 
of  which  are  connected  together  hy  very  loose  c^nlar 
tissue  ;    this  fold  is  expanded  when   the   prepuce  if 
drawn  hack,  or  when  the  penis  becomes  distended; 
the  inner  side  of  the  prepuce  is  of  more  delicate  tex- 
ture than  the  external,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
continued  over  the  glands  is  still  more  delicate   than 
either.     Beneath  the  skin,  around  the  corona  glandk, 
are  a  number  of  small  sebaceous  glands,  glandulse  odo- 
riferse  or  Tysoni.     The  superficisd  fascia  which  coyers 
the  penis  is  continued  from  that  of  the  abdomen,  and 
extends  around  the  penis  as  far  as  the  corona  glandis ; 
it  is  thick  and  strong  posteriorly,  where  it  is  reflected 
from  the  linea  alba  on  the  penis,  so  as  to  form  the  su- 
perficial suspensory  ligament  of  the  latter  ;    anteriorly 
it  is  loose  and  delicate.     Beneath  these  coverings  the 
penis  is  found  to  consist  of  two  long  cylindrical  bodies^ 
termed  the  crura  or  corpora  cavernosa  penis  ;  each  of 
these  is  composed  of  a  strong,  elastic,  tendinous,  and 
fibrous  substance,  forming  a  sort  of  tube,  which  is  filled 
with  a  soft  cellular  tissue,  through  which  a  considerate 
artery,  and  several  small  tortuous  veins,  run  from  one 
end  to  the  other.     Each  cms  penis  commences  narrow 
in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii,    and  adheres  to  the  rami 
of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  as  far  forwards  as  the  sym- 
physis ;  anterior  to  this  the  two  crura  become  insepa- 
rably united,   and  continue  so  as  far  as  the  corona 
glandis  ;  here  each  crus  ends  in  an  obtuse  point,  over 
which  the  glans  penis,  which  is  the  expanded  extremitj 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrae,  is  folded;  the  two 
crura  are  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis  by  the  true 
suspensory  ligament,  which  is  very  strong,  and  of  a  tri- 
angular figure  ;  it  arises  from  the  symphysis,  and  is  in- 
serted into  each  crus  :  it  consists  of  two  laminae,  be- 
tween which  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  penis 
pass.     The  crura  penis  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  imperfect  tendinous  septum,  composed  of  paral- 
lel fibres,  with  such  intervals  between  them  that  the 
cavity  of  one  crus  communicates  with,  and  can  be  in- 
jected from  that  of  the  other ;   this  septum  is   named 
pectiniforme*    The  crura  penis  are  somewhat  conical? 
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the  apex  of  eaeh  being  attached  to  the  ischium  and  pu-» 
luSy  the  base  supporting  the  glans  ;  they  are  round  ex- 
temally^  flattened  towards  each  other  ;  a  wide  and  deep 
groove  exists  between  them  inferiorly,  which  contains 
the  urethra,  and  a  more  superficial  one  superiorly,  in 
which  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  penis  run^ 
The  erection  of  the  penis  during  life  is  caused  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  than  usually  circulates  through 
this  organ  being  propelled  by  an  increased  action  of 
the  arteries  into  the  small  vessels  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa penis  :  anatomists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact 
structure  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  or  as  to  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  their  erection  during  life,  or  how  the 
blood  is  circumstanced  during  that  condition ;  some  con- 
sider that  the  arteries  pour  their  blood  into  the  cells  of 
the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  them,  so  as  to  cause 
their  distension,  and  that  from  these  the  blood  is  slowly 
and  gradually  absorbed  by  the  veins ;  others  conceive  that 
the  arteries  directly  communicate  with  the  veins,  and  that 
these  latter  vessels  are  tortuous  and  coiled  to  such  a  de*- 
jgree  as  to  retard  the  course  of  the  return  of  the  blood, 
and  so  cause  the  distention  and  consequent  erection  of 
the  whole  organ. 

The  Urethra  extends  from  the.  neck  of  the  bladder  to 
the  extremity  of  the  penis  ;  it  is  lined  by  a  fine  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  anteriorly  with  the 
thin  integument,  which  is  reflected  from  the  inside  of  the 
prepuce,  over  the  glans  penis,  as  far  as,  and  even  within, 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  membrane  is  covered  at 
first  by  the  prostate  gland,  and  this  portion  of^the  canal 
is  called  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  the  next 
succeeding  portion  is  covered  by  the  compressores  ure^^ 
thrae  muscles,  by  the  triangular  ligament,  and  by  a  pecu- 
liar reddish  or  spongy  looking  cellular  tissue,  which  con- 
tains several  small  blood-vessels,  chiefly  veins  ;  this  part 
of  the  urethra  is  called  the  membranous  portion ;  the 
remainder  of  the  canal  is  covered  by  a  cellular  and  vas- 
cular substance  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour,  named  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrse,  which  commences  in  the 
bulb;  and  ends  in  the  glans  penis  ;  this  portion  of  the 
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urethra  is  named  the  spongy  portion.  The  first,  or  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  within  the  pelvis ;  it  is 
ahout  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  aod  a  half  in 
length  ;  in  the  erect  position  of  the  hody  its  direction  is 
downwards  and  forwards  ;  it  is  nearer  to  the  upper  than 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  gland.  The  memhranous 
portion  is  about  half  an  inch  long  ;  it  is  described  in  ge- 
neral as  being  concave  towards  the  pubes ;  it  is,  however, 
but  very  slightly  so,  it  nuts  nearly  horizontal,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  symphysis  pubes.  The 
spongy  portum  commences  in  the  bulb  in  front  of  the 
trian^ikr  ligament,  extends  to  the  extremity  of  the  ca- 
nal, and  ends  in  the  glans  penis ;  this  part  of  the  canal  ii 
surrounded  by  a  vascular  and  cellular  texture,  named  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrse,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis.  The  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrae  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  cells  which  com- 
municate with  each  other ;  through  these  an  artery  from 
each  side  (a  branch  from  the  internal  pudic)  extends; 
these  vessels  send  off  numerous  branches,  which  poor 
their  blood  into  the  surrounding  cells,  from  which  the 
Yeins  afterwards  absorb  it :  the  bulb  and  the  glans  penis 
are  expansions  of  this  cellular  texture,  the  former 
on  the  inferior,  the  latter  on  the  superior  part  and 
sides. 

This  spongy  substance  is  invested  by  a  fine,  hot 
strong  and  semi-transparent  aponeurosis  very  different 
from  that  which  covers  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The 
corpus  spongiosum  surrounds  the  urethra,  but  is  thicker 
inferiorly  and  laterally  than  superiorly  ;  there  is  no  di- 
rect communication  between  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrae  and  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  the  one  can 
therefore  be  distended  with  air  or  injection  withoat 
the  other,  or  both  may  be  injected  with  different  co- 
loured fluids.  In  order  to  inject  the  crura  penis,  make 
a  small  opening  in  each  crus  near  its  attachment  to  the 
ischium,  insert  a  pipe  into  one  of  these,  and  force  warm 
water  through  it ;  this  will  soon  escape  through  the 
opening  in  the  opposite  cms,  carrying  along  with  it 
the  blood  which  was  contained  in  the  cells,  then  secure 
with  a  ligature  the  opposite  crus,  and  inject  some  co- 
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loUred  fluid.  To  prepare  the  corpus  8pongi6BU]n  ure- 
thrae,  make  a  small  opening  in  the  substance  of  the 
bulh,  next,  open  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  in  it  se*^ 
core  a  small  pipe,  water  injected  through  this  will 
escape  at  the  opening  in  the  bulb  ;  when  all  the  blood 
shall  have  been  thus  washed  out,  the  latter  opening  may 
be  secured,  and  some  coloured  fluid  injected  along  the^ 
dorsal  vein. 

If,  however,  a  fine  injection  be  forced  from  the 
pudic,  or  from  the  internal  iliac  artery,  it  may  be  made 
to  distend  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethras  at  one  and  the  same  tinie.  The 
stodent  may  now  detach  the  crura  penis  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  from  the  pubes,  and  remove  these  organs 
together  with  the  urethra  from  the  subject ;  continue 
an  incision  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  of  the  urethra 
to  its  extremity  ;  the  mucous  lining  of  the  methia  will 
he  thus  exposed^  the  dilerenoe  in  the  diameter  and^ 
crfher  peculiarities  in  different  parts  of  it  may  now  also 
be  observed.  1st,  The  prostatic  portion  is  somewhat 
contracted  at  either  extremity^  and  dilated  in  the  cen- 
tre, particularly  on  the  lower  surface,  and  at  either  side 
of  the  middle  line  ;  thesie  enlargements  are  called  the 
prostatic  sinuses ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  prominent  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  extending 
from  the  uvula  of  the  bladder  sJong  the  mesial  line  of 
the  urethra,  as  far  as  the  bulb ;  this  fold  is  named  veru' 
montanum,  or  caput  gallinaginis ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is 
a  very  large  lacuna,  (sinus  pocularis),  the  orifice  of 
which  is  directed  forwards ;  on  either  side  of  this  pouch, 
and  in  general  external  to  it,  is  the  opening  of  the  com- 
mon ejaculatory  duct,  external  to  which,  and  in  the 
prostatic  sinus  on  each  side,  are  the  several  small  ori- 
fices of  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland.  2d,  The  mem- 
branous portion  is  shorter,  and  of  a  smaller  caliber  than 
the  prostatic ;  it  is  cylindrical,  its  s^nterior  extremity  is 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  canal.  3rd,  The  spongy 
portion  of  the  urethra  is  much  dilated  at  first,  parti- 
cularly inferiorly  (sinus  of  the  bulb);  anterior  to  this 
the  small  ducts  of  the  anti-prostatic  glands  open.     The 
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cftXiftl  of  the  urethra  contracts  a  little  heyond  the  halb, 
and  continues  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  until  it  arrives 
opposite  the  scrotum  ;  it  is  there  slightly  contracted  for 
a  short  distance  :  about  an  inch  posterior  to  the  external 
orifice  of  the  urethra  the  canal  is  dilated  in  the  transverse 
direction ;  this  dilatation  is  called  ybssa  navicularis:  last- 
ly, the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
vertical  slit.  Several  small  lacunae  open  on  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  between  the  bulb 
and  the  anterior  extremity ;  the  orifices  of  these,  in  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  membrane,  are  very  small ;  they 
are  all  directed  forwards  :  if  bristles  be  introduced  into, 
some  of  these  ducts  they  will  be  found  in  many  cases  to 
extend  backwards  for  near  an  inch  in  the  submucous  tis- 
sue ;  these  lacunse  secrete  a  thin  mucous  fluid,  which  is 
expelled  by  the  urine  in  its  passage  along  the  urethra: 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  urethra  these  ducts  not  unfie- 
quently  become  so  much  enlarged  as  to  admit  the  end  of 
a  small  bougie,  and  so  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  fake  pas- 
sage :  the  largest  lacunse  are  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
urethra  ;  one  in  particular,  near  the  fossa  navicularis,  is 
named  the  lacuna  magna** 

*  During  the  dissection  of  the  pelvic  yisveera,  perineum,  &c.  tke 
student  should  frequently  practise  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  the 
subject  lying  on  its  back  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  the  penis  should 
be  held,  by  placing  the  thumb  and  index-finger  on  each  side  of  the 
corona  glandis,  by  which  means  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  will  not  be 
compressed  ;  the  penis  is  then  to  be  drawn  upwards,  and  the  catheter, 
being  previously  oiled,  is  now  to  be  introduced  in  a  line  with  the 
linea  alba  into  the  urethra,  directly  downward  as  far  as  the  bulb; 
the  concavity  of  the  instrument  being  towards  the  abdomen.  The 
catheter  having  reached  the  bulb,  its  handle  is  to  be  depressed  by 
bringing  it  forwards  between  the  thighs,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is 
done,  the  point  is  elevated,  and  the  catheter  glides  into  the  bladder ; 
in  this  latter  part  of  the  operation,  the  penis  must  be  allowed  to  sink 
down,  for  if  it  be  kept  extended  on  the  instrument,  the  membraiMMis 
part  of  the  urethra  would  be  drawn  towards  the  pubes,  by  whieb 
means  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  would  be  readered  diflicult> 
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CHAP.  VII. 


SECTION  I. 

DISSECTION    OF   THE   FEMALE   ORGANS    OF   GENERA- 
TION. 

.  The  generative  org^ans  in  the  female  are  more  distinct 
ftam  the  urinary  than  in  the  male  subject ;  they  may  be 
divided  into  the  external  and  internal ;  the  external  parts 
3re  the  mons  veneris,  vulva,  labia,  clitoris,  nymphae,  va- 
gina, and  perinseum.  The  mons  veneris  is  an  eminence 
placed  on  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  pubes ;  it 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  adipose  substance  beneath  the 
integuments,  which  in  the  aidult  are  covered  with  hair. 
The  vulva  is  the  fissure  which  extends  from  the  mons 
veneris  to  within  an  inch  of  the  anus.  The  periruBum  is 
the  small  space  in  front  of  the  anus.  The  labia  are  the 
thick  folds  of  the  integument  which  extend  one  on  each 
side  of  the  vulva,  and  are  united  inferiorly  in  a  crescentic 
edge,  called  the  commissure  or  fourchette.  The  clitoris 
is  between  the  superior  extremity  of  the  labia ;  it  is  a  small 
red  projection  immediately  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis 
fmd  above  the  vagina  ;  it  is  attached  by  two  crura  to  the 
rami  of  the  pubes ;  these  unite  and  form  the  body  of  the 
clitoris,  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  a  round  red 
swelling  called  the  glans  clitoridis  ;  this  is  covered  by  a 
thin  loose  fold  of  integument  called  the  prepuce.  The 
clitoris  is  composed  internally  of  a  spongy  cellular  tex- 
ture, not  very  unlike  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  in 
the  male  subject.  The  nymphce,  or  labia  minora,  descend 
one  op  each  side  from  the  prepuce  of  the  chtoris,  and 
are  gradually  lost  about  the  centre  of  the  vulva.  About 
half  an  inch  before  the  clitoris  is  the  round  orifice  of  the 
meatus  urinarius  ;  this  opening  is  surrounded  by  a  fold 
of  mucous  membrane.  The  meatus  is  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  ;  it  leads  backwards 
and  upwards  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  vagina,  and 
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is  slightly  curved  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis.    The 
vagina  is  directly  below  the  urethra  ;  in  the  child  it  is 
partially  closed  in  front  by  a  crescentic  fold  of  membrane, 
termed  the  hymen :  in  the  adult  several  reddish  emi- 
nences surround  this  opening ;  the  course  and  conneximis 
of  this  canal  will  be  better  seen  when  the  pelvis  shall 
have  been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  generation.     Dissect  off  the  integuments 
and  fascia  from  the  perinseum  and  labia,  and  the  follow- 
ing muscles  may  be  seen :  the  sphincter  ani,  levator  ani, 
and  coccygsens  ;  these  are  similar  to  the  muscles  of  the 
same  name  in  the  male  perinseum,  also  the  transvenalis 
perinaei :  the  erector  clitoridis  is  analogous  to  the  com- 
pressor penis  ;  and  the  sphincter  vaginae  corresponda  to 
the  acceleratores  urinse ;  it  extends  &om  the  clitoris  su- 
periorly around  each  side  of  the  vagina  to  the  central 
point  of  the  perinseum  in  front  of  the  anus.     To  examine 
th^  internal  organs  of  generation  make  a  lateral  section 
of  the  pelvis  in  the  same  manner  as  was  directed  in  ikb 
dissection  of  the  male  pelvis.     The  peritonaeum  may  be 
first  examined  ;  this  will  be  seen  to  descend  along  die 
fore-part  of  the  rectum,  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  anus ;  it  is  thence  reflected  forwards  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  vagina,  the  superior  third  of  which  it  covers; 
from  the  vagina  it  ascends  on  the  posterior  surface  and 
sides  of  the  uterus,  continues  round  the  superior  fundus 
of  this  organ  to  its  anterior  part,  on  which  it  descends  as 
low  as  the  commencement  of  the  vagina ;  it  is  thence  re* 
fleeted  to  the  bladder,  and  is  continued  over  this  organ, 
as  in  the  male  subject,  to  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  Uius 
in  the  female  pelvis,  the  peritonaeum  forms  one  cul  de 
sac  between  the  rectum  and  vagina,   and   another  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  bladder.     From  each  side  of  the 
uterus  a  broad  fold  of  peritonaeum  is  extended  trans- 
versely towards  each  iliac  fossa  ;  these  folds  are  tbe 
broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus;  enclosed  between  the 
laminae  of  each  of  these  are  the  Fallopian  tubcy  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  the  ovarium  with  its 
ligament  and  vessels.     Dissect  off  the  peritonaeum  fixmi 
one   side  of  the   rectum  and  vagina,   and  the  pelvic 
viscera  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  ;  the  rectum  takes 
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the  same  course  as  ia  the  male,  only  somewhat  more 
curved.    The  vagina  is  seen  to  surround  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  and  thence  to  descend  obliquely  downwards 
and   forwards  between  the  rectum,   the  bladder,   and 
urethra ;  closely  connected  to  the  latter,  and  but  loosely 
to  the  rectum.     The  vagina  is  lined  by  a  vascular  mem- 
brane, which  is  covered  externaQy  by  a  dense  fibrous 
tissue  and  by  numerous  vessels,  particularly  veins,  which 
form  a  plexus  (retiform)  or  spongy  body,  which  is  situ- 
ated beneath  the  sphincter  vaginae  muscle  ;  the  vagina 
id  also  partially  covered  by  peritonaeum  on  its  posterior 
surface  :   between  the  bladder  and  vagina  the  ureter 
may  be  observed  ;  its  course  is  longer  and  more  curved 
in  the  female  pelvis  than  in  the  male.    The  Uterus  is 
gitoated  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  connect- 
ed to  both  by  peritonaeum  ;  the  broad  ligament  which 
is  a  fold  of  peritonaeum,  and  the  round  ligament  which 
is  a  fasciculus  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  bound  toge- 
ther by  dense  cellular  tissue,  connect  each  side  of  this 
organ  to  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  inguinal  region.     The 
uterus  is  somewhat  pyriform  or  triangular,  the  larger 
end  or  fundus  being  superiorly   and  posteriorly,  the 
smaller  end  or  cervix  inferiorly  and  anteriorly  ;  the  in- 
termediate portion  is  named  the  body  ;  the  vagina  sur- 
rounds the  cervix  uteri,   and  ascends  higher  posteriorly 
than  anteriorly ;  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cervix 
is  a  small  transverse  slit,  termed  the  os  uteri  or  os  tincce. 
The  uterus  consists  of  a  dense  fibrous  substance,  co- 
vered externally  by  peritonaeum,  and  lined  throughout 
bj  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continued  from  the  va- 
gina throughout  the  entire  drgai^  and  thence  into  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  along  which  it  extends  to  their  fimbri- 
ated extremity,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
peritonaeum  on  each  side,  thus  presenting  a  singular 
example  of  the  continuity  of  a  mucous   and  serous 
membrane  with  each  other  :  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  is  often  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  is  marked 
by   several  lines.     The  cavity  of  the   uterus  is  very 
small ;  it  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  superior  fundus  than 
elsewhere.     The  Fallopian  tubes  are  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  length  ;  they  extend  from  the  fundus  uteri 
upwards  and  outwards  at  first;  and  then  a  little  down- 
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-^ards  and  backwards  ;  each  terminates  in  a  soft  fringed 
extremity,  called  Corpus  Jimhriatum  ;  these  canals  are 
narrow  where  they  join  tibe  uterus,  but  each  increases 
in  size  near  the  corpus  fimbriatum.  The  ovaria  are 
two  small,  white,  flattened,  oval  bodies,  one  at  each  side, 
enclosed  in  the  posterior  fold  of  the  broad  ligament, 
and  behind  the  Fallopian  tube.  Each  ovary  is  con- 
nected to  the  side  of  the  uterus  by  the  broad  ligament 
of  the  latter,  also  by  a  round  fibrous 'cord,  the  proper 
ligament  of  the  ovary  ;  this  is  about  two  inches  long, 
and  is  enclosed  between  the  laminae  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment of  the  aterus.  Each  ovary  is  covered  by  the  p«i- 
tonaenm,  which  adheres  very  closely  to  it ;  beneath  this 
is  a  strong  white  fibrous  capsule,  within  which  a  number 
of  small  vesicles  will  be  found  connected  together  by  cd- 
lular  membrane  and  vessels.  • 


CHAP.  VIII. 

PISSECTION   OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES* 

Each  inferior  extremity  is  connected  to  the  tmnk 
by  the  strong  ligaments  of  the  hip  joint,  and  by  several 
muscles  which  pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  thigh  and 
leg.  This  dissection  may  be  performed  while  the  pelvis 
remains  attached  to  the  spine,  or  the  former  may  be 
separated  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  divided  into 
two. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  classed  into 
those  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 


SECTION  I. 

DISSECTIOIf    OF    THE    MUSCLES    OF    THE    THIGH. 

Place  the  extended  limb  on  the  back  part,  raise  the 
integuments  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
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thigh,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  leg;  several  cu- 
taneoua  nerves,  veine,  and  lymphatic  vessels  are  met 
with  in  thia  dissection ;  the  nerves  are  bianches  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  and  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve ;  they 
pierce  the  fascia  lata  near  Poupart's  ligament,  a.nd  de- 
scend chiefly  along  the  anterior  and  outer  aide  of  the 
ihigh.  The  cutaneous  veins  are  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal Baphena  vein;  thia  vessel  will  be  found,  in  dis- 
secting the  leg  and  foot,  to  commence  at  the  inner  side 
uf  the  latter,  and  to  ascend  along  the  internal  part  of 
the  leg  and  knee  to  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the  thi^b, 
along  which  it  continues  its  course  towards  the  groin  ; 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament 
it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  joina  the  femoral  vein. 
in  thb  course  the  saphena  vein  receives  several  cuta- 
neoue  branches,  and,  in  general,  just  before  it  ends  in 
the  femoral  it  is  joined  by  one  or  two  large  veins  from 
the  outer  and  fore-part  of  the  thigh,  and  by  some  small- 
er branches  from  the  abdominal  parietes ;  some  cuta- 
neonx  branches  from  the  anterior  crural,  and  lumbar 
nerves  accompany  this  vein  in  its  course  along  the 
thigh.  Beneath  the  integuments  the  thigh  is  invested 
by  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  prolonged  around  it 
from  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  groin  this 
fascia  is  thick  and  laminated,  and  closely  connected  to 
the  fascia  lata  ;  but  inferiorly  and  posteriorly  it  is  thin 
and  loose,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  ordinary  sub-cu- 
taneous cellular  tissue.  This  fascia  may  be  easily  de- 
tached from  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  except  in  the 
groin ;  in  attempting  to  raise  it  in  this  region  we  ex- 
pose the  superficial  inguinal  glands  ;  these  are  eight  or 
ten  in  number ;  fire  or  six  of  them  are  placed  parallel 
to  Poupart's  ligament,  some  above,  others  below  it ; 
two  or  three  are  situated  lower  down  in  the  groin  than 
these,  near  the  termination  of  the  saphena  vein ;  these 
last  glands  lie  on  the  fascia  lata ;  they  are  liirger 
than  the  former,  and  are  parallel  to  the  saphena  vein. 
Through  these  conglobate  inguinal  glands  the  Buperfi- 
cial  absorbents  of  the  lower  extremities  puss  ;  also  those 
from  the  external  parts  of  generation,  Beneath  the 
fascia  lata,  and  close  to  the  femoral  vessels,  are  the 
deflp-seated  inguinal  glands;  they  are  small,  and  only 
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three  or  four  in  number;  the  deep-seated  absorbents 
of  the  limb  pass  through  these.  The  integuments  and 
superficial  fascia  having  been  removed,  the  fascia  lata 
may  be  next  examined.  This  aponeurosis  surromi^ 
the  thigh ;  it  is  very  strong  and  tendinous  extemallj, 
but  so  thin  and  weak  internally,  that  without  caution  h 
is  apt  to  be  removed  along  with  the  integuments;  it  is 
attached  superiorly  and  externally  to  the  crest  of  llie 
ilmm ;  posteriorly  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx :  on  die 
^lutseas  maximus  it  is  very  weak  and  thin,  but  at  tiie 
anterior  border  of  this  muscle  it  becomes  very  strong, 
receiving  an  addition  of  fibres,  both  from  the  tendon  of 
that  muscle,  and  from  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris ;  an- 
teriorly the  fascia  lata  is  attached  to  Poupart'a  li- 
gament, and  internally  to  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and 
pubis;  as  this  aponeurosis  extends  down  the  thigh, 
it  confines  the  different  muscles  in  their  sitnatioa, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  figure  of  the  limb;  several  pro- 
cesses also  pass  in  from  its  internal  surface  to  toxm 
sheaths  for  some  muscles,  and  to  bind  down  others  in 
their  place  ;  to  many  of  these  processes  the  muscles  ad- 
here, so  that  when  in  action  they  serve  to  make  die 
fascia  more  tense  and  resisting;  these  processes  also 
serve  to  increase  the  surface  of  origin  or  attachment  of 
several  muscles.  Along  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh 
the  fascia  lata  is  connected  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  aspera,  also  to  the  insertion  of  the  glutaeus  maxi- 
mus, and  to  the  origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  bleeps; 
inferiorly  it  adheres  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  siv- 
rounds  the  knee-joint,  and  receives  an  addition  of  fibres 
from  the  different  tendons  in  this  region;  below  the 
knee  it  is  continued  over  the  heads  of  the  tibia  aad 
fibula  into  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  Numerous  foramint 
are  observable  in  the  fascia  lata,  particularly  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  ;  they  transmit  cutaneoos 
nerves  and  vessels :  the  most  remarkable  of  these  holes 
is  that  for  the  saphena  vein ;  it  is  situated  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  may  be  most 
distinctly  seen  by  dividing  the  vein  on  the  fore -part  of 
the  thigh,  and  raising  it  towards  the  abdomen;  this 
opening  is  semilunar,  the  concavity  directed  upwards; 
from  its  apparently  ^hvr^  e^^«  v\i«  f^adsL  is  refleeled 
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backwards,  and  is  lost  on  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels*    That  part  of  the  fascia  which  is  internal  to  this 
opening  is  named  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata ; 
It  ooTers  the  pectinseus  muscle,  adheres  to  the  spine 
.jmd  linea  innominata  of  the  pubis,  extends  behind  the 
•femoral  vessels,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  iliaca ; 
that  part  of  ^e  fascia  lata  external  to  the  saphenic 
opening  is  called  the  iliac  portion;  it  covers  the  sar- 
toriuB,  tensor  vaginae,  rectus,  and  iliacus  intemus  mus- 
des,  and  is  continued  obliquely  in  front  of  the  femoral 
'vessels,  in  the  form  of  a  crescentic  gt  falciform  process, 
:4be  concavity  of  which  is  directed  downwards  and  in- 
-vmrds ;  the  convexity  is  towards  the  ilium,  'and  attached 
to»  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  lower  cornu  of  this  crescen- 
•tie  process  is  continuous  with  the  outer  cornu  of  the 
eapbenic  opening,  and  the  upper  cornu  extends  in  front 
of  the  femoral  vessels  to  their  inner  side,  and  is  inserted 
along  with   the  third  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  linea  innominata,  or  the  ilio  pectinsea :  between 
the  margin  of  the  falciform  process  and  the  pubic  part 
of  the  fascia  lata  is  a  thin  membrane,  perforated  by  nu- 
merous vessels  ;  this  is  termed  the  cribriform  fascia ; 
at  is  connected  on  either  side  to  the  iliac  and  pubic  por- 
tions  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  extends  from  the  saphena 
-9sin  to  Poupart's  ligament,  in  front  of  the  femoral  ves- 
sels ;  it  adheres  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  the 
latter,  or  to  the  fascia  transversalis ;  when  this  cribri- 
ftrm  fascia  is  removed,  the  falciform  process  is  made 
•  more  distinct — (See    Description    of   Crural   Hernia, 
page  1 35.)    The  fascia  lata,  in  some  situations,  parti- 
cnlarly  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  is  seen  to  con- 
aist  of  two  kiminde  of  fibres ;  the  external  take  a  circular, 
.the  internal  a  longitudinal  direction ;  these  two  laminae 
are  very  distinctly  separated  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  thigh  by  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  vaginae 
femoris ;  the  deep  layer,  which  in  this  situation  is  very 
strong,  is  attached  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip 
joint,  and  to  the  external  head  of  the  rectus  muscle.— « 
Raise  the  fascia  lata  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  thigh,  several  muscles  will  come  into  view,  the 
•fsmoral  vessels  also  in  the  groin  will  be  partially  ex- 
posedy  they  are  pt|U  soi^ewhat  concealed  by  a  quantity 
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of  adipose  substance>  and  by  a  few  deep-seated  lym- 
phatic glands ;  when  these  are  removed,  we  always  find 
the  vein  internal  to  the  artery,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis ;  immediately  external 
to  the  vein  is  the  artery  resting  on  the  psoas^  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  external  to  the  artery  is  the  ante- 
rior crural  nerve,  imbedded  between  the  psoas  and  ilia- 
cus,  and  covered  by  the  fascia  iliaca,  it  does  not  there- 
fore lie  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  Clean  the  several 
muscles  which  now  partially  appear  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  thigh:  external  to  the  vesseb,  the  sartorius  and 
tensor  vaginae  are  first  seen ;  internal  to  the  vessels  wn 
the  pectinaeus,  gracilis,  and  the  three  adductors,  and  im- 
mediately covering  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
femur  are  the  rectus^  cruraeus,  vastus  intemus,  and  ex- 
temus. 

MUSCLES    ON    THE   FORE-PART    AND    SIDES     OF    TUX 

THIGH. 

Tensor  vagina  femoris,  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  thigh,  narrow  above,  broad  and  thin. below, 
ai'ises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  external  part  of 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium;  it 
forms  a  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  obliquely  back- 
wards, and  is  inserted^  broad  and  thin,  into  a  duplica- 
ture  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  about 
three  inches  below  the  great  trochanter ;  use^  to  make 
tense  the  fascia,  to  rotate  the  thigh  inwards;  also,  id 
assist  in  flexing  and  abducting  it.  The  origin  of  thn 
muscle  is  between  the  sartorius  and  glutseus  medius; 
between  these  muscles  it  descends,  covered  by  the 
fascia  lata ;  its  insertion  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  glutsBUi 
maximus  muscle. 

Sartorius  is  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  thia 
and  flat  like  a  riband,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  extremities,  situated  obliquely  along  the  anterior  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  arises  by  short  tendinous  fibres 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  from 
the  notch  below  that  process,  it  soon  becomes  broad 
and  fleshy,  extends  obliquely  across  the  thigh  to  its  in- 
ner  side,  and  descending  i^«T^^n^c>akclY  to  the  knee 


pasaoB  behind  the  condyle  of  the  femur;  it  then  turns 
forwards  and  outwards  towards  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia,  into  nhich  it  is  inserted  below 
the  tubercle,  by  a  long'  flat  tendon,  the  anterior  edge  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  fascia  lata,  covering  the  knee 
joint,  and  the  posterior  edge  senAa  off  an  aponeurosii^i 
to  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  Use,  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh,  also  the  latter  on  the  pelvis ;  to  adduct  the  thigh 
and  leg  obliquely,  so  aa  to  cross  the  lower  extremities ; 
when  the  thigh  and  !e^  are  extended,  it  assists  in  rais- 
ing and  advancing  forwards  the  whole  limb,  also  in 
turning  the  knee  outwards;  when  the  knee  is  bent,  it 
may  turn  the  leg  and  toes  inwards ;  in  standing,  it  also 
supports  the  pelvis  and  prevents  it  bending  backwards 
on  the  thigh.  This  muscle,  through  its  whole  extent, 
is  covered  only  by  the  fascia  lata  and  the  integuments ; 
its  superior  extremity  lies  between  the  tensor  vagina; 
and  the  iliacus  intemus  muscles  ;  its  inferior  extremity 
expands  into  a  strong  aponeurosis,  which  covers  and 
adheres  to  the  tendons  of  the  semi- tend inostis  and  gra~ 
cilis  muscles ;  in  its  course  along  the  thigh  it  first  passes 
over  the-  psoas,  iliacus,  and  rectus  muscles,  next  over 
tbfl  abductor  muscles  and  the  femoral  vessels,  from. 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strong  aponeurosis;  infe- 
rioriy  it  passes  over  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  tlie 
knee,  between  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  magnus  and 
the  gracilis.  The  superior  third  of  this  muscle  extends 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  ilium  downwards  and 
inwards,  forma  the  external  boundary  of  tha  inguinal 
region,  and  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels ; 
the  middle  third  is  more  vertical  in  its  course,  and  is 
here  about  two  inches  broad,  and  completely  covers  the 
femoral  vessels,  also  a  part  of  the  adductor  and  vastus 
intemuB  muscles. 

Rectus  Femorib,  long  and  flat,  rather  round  in  the 
centre,  placed  vertically  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh, 
arises  by  two  tendons,  one  short,  strong,  anterior  and 
internal,  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  the  otlier  longer,  broader,  and  more  curved 
from  the  superior  and  external  border  of  the  acetabu- 
lum,   and  fivm   the  capsular  ligament ;    these  tendons 


soon  unitiDg  form  a  strong  fleshy  belly,  which  desoendff 
almost  rertically,  with  a  slight  inclination  inwards ;  this 
muscle  has  a  peculiar  penniforin  appearance,  it  is  abo 
tendinous  anteriorly  in  the  upper  half,  so  that  the  sar* 
torius  can  glide  over  it,  and  tendinous  posteriorly  in  tiie 
lower  half,  whereby  it  can  move  on  the  surface  of  the 
cruraeus.  This  muscle  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  along  with  the  vasti  and  crurseus  into  the  upper 
edge  of  the  patella ;  a  few  fibres  pass  anterior  to  this 
bone,  and  are  continued  into  the  ligamentum  patelbe, 
which  descends  obliquely  outwards  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia.  Use^  to  extend  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  to 
flex  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis ;  it  also  supports  and  drawt 
forwards  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh,  and  strengthens  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint.  The  antericn*  tei^ 
dinous  origin  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  sartoriiu, 
tensor  vaginae  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  the  poste- 
rior by  the  glutseus  medius  and  minimus  muscles ;  the 
remainder  of  the  muscle  is  only  covered  by  the  integu- 
ments and  fascia;  superiorly  this  muscle  lies  on  tlis 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint  and  the  external  cir- 
cumflex viessels :  in  the  rest  of  its  course  on  the  cm- 
raeus  and  vasti  muscles,  to  which  it  is  united  below,  w 
that  some  describe  these  four  as  one  muscle,  under  the 
name  of  quadriceps  extensor  cruris.  Beneath  the  rec- 
tus we  find  this  large  mass  of  muscular  substance  cover- 
ing the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur ;  it  may  be  divided 
superiorly  into  three  portions,  but  inferiorly  these  are 
inseparably  united ;  the  external  portion  is  named  vas- 
tus externus,  the  internal,  vastus  internus,  and  the  mid- 
dle, cruraeus. 

Vastus  Externus,  much  larger  than  the  other 
portions,  and  larger  above  than  below,  arises  from  the 
root  and  anterior  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  anteiior 
to  the  tendon  of  the  glutaeus  maximus,  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  from  the  oblique  ridge 
which  leads  to  the  external  condyle,  anterior  to  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps ;  from  all  the  external  muhce 
of  the  bone,  and  from  the  fascia  lata,  the  fibres  descend 
obliquely  forwards ;  the  superior  are  very  long,  the  ia- 
ferior  are  shorter  and  more  transverse,  inserted  into  the 
external  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus^  also  into 
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the  Bide  of  the  patolla,  and  by  aa  aponeurosis  ivhich 
adheres  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint, 
into  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Use,  to  extend  the  knee, 
also  to  rotate  the  leg  outwards  ;  this  muscle  is  partly  coo. 
cealed  by  the  rectus ;  itf  external  surlace  id  tendinous 
above  and  fleshy  below,  its  internal  is  fleshy  above  and 
tendinous  below. 

Vastus  iNXERNtrs,  Bmaller  and  shorter  than  the 
last,  arises  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  femur,  from  the 
inter- trochanteric  line ;  from  tlie  inner  eAge  of  the  li~ 
nea  aapera,  its  whole  length,  also  from  tho  inner  side 
of  the  femur,  the  flbres  descend  obliquely  forwards, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  tendon  of 
the  rectus,  also  into  the  patella,  and  by  an  aponeu- 
rosis, which  covers  the  inner  side  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  knee,  into  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Use,  to 
extend  the  knee  and  turn  the  leg  a  little  inwards.  The 
vastus  internua  is  partly  concealed  by  the  reotna  and 
sartorius,  ils  origin  lies  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the 
psoas,  pectinaiiis,   and  adductor  muscles,   and  overlaps 

ternu3 ;  its  intenial  Eurface  is  tendinous  above  and 
fleshy  below ;  an  aponeurosis  from  the  two  vasti  covers 
the  patella  and  its  ligament,  also  the  sides  of  the  joint; 
this  aponeurosis  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  tibia,  it 
serves  to  support  the  patella  in  its  situation,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  sides  of  the  articulation  like  a  capsular  liga- 
ment ;  a  small  bursa  is  situated  over  the  patella,  between 
this  aponeurosis  and  the  skin ;  the  insertion  of  the  vastus 
externus  into  the  patella  overlaps  that  of  the  vastus  in- 
temus,  and  both  overlap  the  crurieus,  from  which  the 
vastus  externus  can  be  more  easily  separated  above,  but 

Crursus,  shorter  than  either  of  the  vasti,  between 
which  it  lies,  larger  and  more  tendinous  below  than 
above,  arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior  and  external  part 
of  the  femur,  commencing  at  the  inter- trochanteric 
line,  and  extending  along  three-fourths  of  the  bone,  as 
far  outwards  as  the  linea  aspera;  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  inner  aide  of  the  femur,  there  being  a  portion  of 
the  latter,  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth  and  extending 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  bone,  to  which  no  mua- 
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ciilar  fibre  adheres ;  the  crurseus  descends  close  to  thd 
femur  to  its  inferior  third,  the  fibres  then  incline  for- 
wards, become  tendinous  posteriorly,  and  are  separated 
from  the  bone  by  a  large  bursa,  and  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat ;  inserted  into  the  upper  and  outer  edge 
of  the  patella,  also  into  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
knee  behind  the  vasti,  particularly  the  external,  to  which 
it  is  here  intimately  united.  Use,  to  assist  the  vasti 
and  the  rectus  in  extending  the  leg.  This  muscle  is 
covered  by  the  rectus  and  the  vasti ;  from  the  latter  it 
can  only  be  separated  superiorly  by  tearing  a  few  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  tracing  some  large  nerves  and  vesseki, 
that  pass  between  them.  The  large  bursa,  which  is 
situated  behind  the  lower  part  of  this  muscle,  is  at- 
tached to  and  frequently  communicates  with  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  joint ;  a  few  muscular  fibres  are 
generally  attached  to  this  membrane,  and  have  been 
described  as  a  distinct  muscle,  the  Sub-crural  or 
Capsular;  this  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
femur,  about  its  inferior  fourth,  passes  forwards  and 
downwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  synovial  membrane. 
Usey  to  raise  the  synovial  membrane  in  extension  of 
the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  contused  by  the 
patella. 

Gracilis,  flat,  long,  and  thin,  broad  and  fleshy 
above,  round  and  tendinous  below,  situated  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  immediately  beneath  the  inte- 
guments and  fascia ;  arises  by  a  thin  short  tendon  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  symphysis,  and  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis ;  it  soon  be- 
comes fleshy,  and  descends  vertically,  one  edge  directed 
forwards,  the  other  backwards,  and  its  surfaces  looking 
one  inwards,  the  other  outwards ;  about  the  inferior 
fifth  of  the  thigh  it  ends  in  a  round  tendon  which  passes 
behind  the  inner  condyle,  and  then  turns  forwards  along 
with  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  behind  and  beneath 
which  it  lies  ;  inserted  into  the  superior  part  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  tibia,  uniting  with  the  sartorips 
and  semi-tendinosus.  Use,  to  adduct  the  leg  and  thigh, 
to  bend  the  knee,  and  turn  the  leg  and  foot  inwards. 
The  origin  of  the  gracilis  is  between  the  triceps  and 
the  crus  penis;  its  whole  course  is  superficial,  except 
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near  the  knee,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  sartorius ;  its 
insertion  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  sartorius,  and  supe* 
rior  to  that  of  the  semi-tendinosus ;  the  saphena  vein  and 
nerve  are  situated  between  its  tendon  and  that  of  the 
sartorius  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  but  these  are  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  a  fascia,  which  attaches  these 
tendons  tog^ether,  the  vein  lying  superficial;  from  the 
tendon  of  the  gracilis  an  aponeurosis  is  sent  o£P  to  the 
fascia  of  the  leg. 

Pectin iEus,  flat,  triangular,  broad  above,  situated  at 
the  superior,  anterior,  and  internal  part  of  the  thigh ; 
arises  fleshy  from  the  linea  innominata  on  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubis,  between  the  spine  of  that  bone  and 
the  ilio-pectinseal  eminence ;  it  forms  a  flat  fleshy  belly, 
which  descends  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  and 
is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  rough  ridge  which- 
leads  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera* 
Use,  to  adduct  and  flex  the  thigh,  also,  to  rotate  it  out- 
wards; it  may  also  serve  to  strengthen  the  capsular' 
ligament  of  the  hip  joint  internally,  and  in  adduction  of 
the  limb  to  draw  the  capsule  inwards  from  between  the 
neck  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum.  The  pectinaeus 
lies  between  the  psoas  magnus  and  the  adductor  longus  ; 
the  latter  overlaps  it;  it  is  covered  superiorly  by  the 
fascia  lata,  and  inferiorly  by  the  femoral  vessels ;  it 
covers  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels,  the  external  ob. 
turator  muscle,  and  the  adductor  brevis  ;  it  also  adheres 
to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint. 

Triceps  Adductor  Femoris  consists  of  three  por- 
tions, which  pass  in  distinct  laminas  from  the  pelvis  to 
the  thigh. 

Adductor  Lonous,  flat  and  triangular,  broad  below, 
is  situated  at  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  thigh, 
superficial  to  the  other  adductors  and  to  the  pectinaeus ; 
it  arises  by  a  short,  small,  but  strong  tendon  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  pubis,  between  its  spine  and  the 
symphysis ;  this  ends  in  a  broad  fleshy  belly,  which  de- 
scends obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  and  is  in- 
serted by  a  broad  thin  tendon  into  the  middle  third  of 
the  linea  aspera,  between  the  adductor  magnus  and  the 
vastus  intemus,  to  both  of  which  it  is  closely  united. 
The  origin  of  this  muscle  lies  between  the  pectinaeus 
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and  the  gracilis,  and  above  the  adductor  breyis ;  its  in- 
sertion is  behind  the  vastus  intemus^  and  in  front  of  the 
adductor  magnus ;  this  adductor  is  covered  by  the  inte- 
guments and  fascia  superiorly,  and  by  the  sartorius  and 
the  femoral  vessels  inferiorly ;  it  lies  anterior  to  the  two 
following  muscles. 

Adductor  B rev  is,  short,  flat,  and  triangular,  is 
situated  posterior  to  the  adductor  longus  and  pectinaeus, 
and  internal  to  the  psoas;  arises  flat  and  tendinous 
from  the  anterior  inferior  surface  of  the  pubis,  between 
the  symphysis  and  the  thyroid  hole  ;  it  soon  ends  in  a 
fleshy  belly,  which  passes  outwards,  backwards,  and  a 
little  downwards,  inserted  by  tendinous  slips  into  tiie 
superior  third  of  the  internal  root  of  the  linea  aspera, 
extending  for  about  three  inches  below  the  lesser 
trochanter.  The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  external  to 
the  gracilis,  and  concealed  by  the  adductor  longos  and 
the  pectinaeus;  as  it  descends  it  is  covered  by  these 
muscles,  except  a  small  portion  near  its  insertion,  which 
appears  between  them ;  this  portion  is  posterior  to  the 
femoral  and  profunda  vessels ;  its  insertion  is  anterior  to 
that  of  the  adductor  magnus ;  in  the  tendon  of  this  ad- 
ductor one  or  two  large  openings  frequently  exist  for  the 
passage  of  some  of  the  perforating  arteries. 

Adductor  Magnus,  the  longest  and  largest  of  the 
adductors,  triangular,  the  base  attached  to  the  femur, 
the  apex  to  the  pelvis;  arises  chiefly  fleshy  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis, 
external  to  the  gracilis,  also  from  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  and  tendinous  from  the  external  border  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  latter ;  the  fibres  pass  outwards  with 
different  degrees  of  obliquity;  those  which  arise  from 
the  pubis  ascend  obliquely  outwards,  those  from  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium  pass  outwards  and  downwards, 
and  those  from  the  tuber  ischii  more  directly  down- 
wards ;  inserted  fleshy  into  the  rough  ridge  which  leads 
from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  tendinous 
and  fleshy  into  the  linea  aspera,  and  by  a  long  round 
tendon  into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  The 
superior  edge  of  this  muscle  has  a  twisted  appearance, 
it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  quadratus  femoris;  sereral 
branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  vessels  pass  between 
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these  muscles,  and  in  rotation  of  the  leg  invar<Is  the 
lesser  trochanter  projects  between  them;  the  middle 
portion,  which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera,  is  inter- 
nal to  the  insertion  of  the  ghitfeiis  maximus,  and  to  the 
origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  This  part  of  the 
muscle  is  perforated  by  several  branches  of  the  perfo- 
mting  artetiea;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  linea  aspura 
this  muscle  nppears  to  separate  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera,  between  the 
vastos  internus  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps;  the 
other  is  continued  into  the  long  tendon  which  ia  inserted 
into  the  inner  condyle.  TJie  adductor  magnus  is  corered 
internally  by  the  gracilis,  and  anteriorly  by  the  long 
and  short  adductors,  the  pectinaius,  part  of  the  sartorius, 
and  the  femoral  vessels ;  posterior  to  it  are  the  sciatic 
nerve,  and  the  hamstring  muscles ;  the  tendinoos  inser- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  this  muscle  ia  intimately  con. 
nected  to  the  rastiis  internus  :  about  the  inferior  fourth 
of  the  thigh  there  is  a  large  oblique  opening'  between 
these  two  muscles,  through  which  the  femoral  vessels 
pass  into  the  poplitjeal  apace.  Use,  the  three  adductors, 
in  addition  to  adducting  the  limb,  can  rotate  it  out- 
wards ;  they  also  serve  to  steady  and  support  the  peMs 
on  the  thigh  ;  the  long  and  short  adductors  can  also  flex 
the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  adductor  magnus  can 
extend  it. 

In  dissecting  the  preceding  muscles,  we  observe  the 
following  vessels  and  nerves  : 

The  Femoral  Artery  passes  from  under  Poupart's 
ligament  about  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  the  spine  of  llie  ilium :  it  thence  descends  ob- 
liquely inwards  and  backwards,  and  abont  the  lower 
part  of  Ihe  middle  third  of  the  thigh  it  perforates  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  entera  the  poplitceal 
space,  and  then  receives  the  name  of  poplitEeal  artery. 
In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  or  in  the  inguinal  re- 
gion, the  artery  is  covered  only  by  the  skin,  superficial 
I  v&Bcia,  some  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  fascia  lata ;  in 
'""  1  middle  third  of  the  thigh  it  receives  the  additional 
trering  of  the  sartorius,  and  beneath  this  a  very  strong 
indinous  aponeurosis,  whidi  passes  from  the  tendons 
af  the  adductor  longus  and  magnus  over  the  artery  and 
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vein,  and  joins  the  tendon  of  the  vastus  intemus;  in 
this  part  of  the  thigh  the  artery  is  enclosed  in  a  perfect 
tendinous  sheath,  consisting  anteriorly  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis just  mentioned,  posteriorly  and  internally  of  the 
tendons  of  the  adductors,  and  externally  of  the  vastus 
intemus:  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sheath  the  artery 
passes  into  the  ham  through  a  large  oval  opening 
which  is  bounded  superiorly  by  the  adductor  longus  and 
magnus,  externally  by  the  vastus  internus,  internally 
by  the  adductor  magnus,  and  inferiorly  by  the  united 
tendons  of  the  adductor  magnus  and  vastus  intemus. 
The  femoral  artery  in  this  course  first  passes  over  a  few 
fibres  of  the  psoas,  next  over  the  pectinaeus  and  ad- 
ductor brevis,  the  adductor  longus,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  magnus. 

The  femoral  artery,  immediately  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  gives  off,  1st,  some  cutaneous  branches ; 
2d,  small  arteries  to  the  inguinal  glands;  3d,  about  two 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  a  very  large  branch, 
the  profunda ;  4th,  several  muscular  branches  to  the 
sartorius  and  vastus  intemus ;  and  5th,  just  before  it 
enters  the  ham,  the  anastomotica  magna,  which  is  dis- 
tributed .to  the  muscles  and  integuments  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  kbee.  The  profunda  is  the  largest  branch 
of  the  femoral ;  it  descends  behind  that  vessel  and  to  its 
inner  side,  and  gives  several  branches  to  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  namely,  the  external  and  internal  circumflex, 
and  the  three  or  four  perforating  arteries.  (See  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Vascular  System.)  The  femoral  vein  takes 
the  same  course  as  the  artery ;  in  the  groin  it  always 
lies  to  its  internal  or  pubic  side,  but  as  it  descends  it 
becomes  posterior  to  it.  In  dissecting  the  muscles  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  thigh,  numerous  branches  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  are  met  with  :  this  nerve  in  the 
groin  is  separated  into  several  branches,  many  of  these 
become  cutaneous,  others  pass  to  the  muscles  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  thigh,  and  two  or  three  accompany  the 
femoral  artery;  one  of  these,  the  nervus  saphenuSf 
enters  its  tendinous  sheath,  and  descending  along  the 
fore-part  of  the  artery,  as  far  as  the  opening  in  the  ten- 
don of  the  triceps,  then  leaves  that  vessel,  descends  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis  muscles 
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to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  ;  it  there  becomes  cuta- 
neous, and  attaching  itself  to  the  saphena  vein,  it  ac- 
companies this  vessel  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  to 
the  internal  ankle.  (See  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System.) 


SECTION  II. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  PART  OP  THE  THIGH. 


Place  the  detached  extremity  on  its  fore-part,  with 
a  block  beneath  the  hip  joint,  so  as  to  flex  the  latter 
slightly,  and  thus  extend  the  muscles  in  this  region. 
Raise  the  integuments  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
limb,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  calf  of  the  leg ; 
the  cutaneous  nerves  virhich  are  met  with  in  this  dissec- 
tion, are  branches  from  the  lumbar  nerves,  from  the 
sacral  plexus,  and  from  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  cuta- 
neous veiniB  pass  in  different  directions,  some  turn  round 
the  inner  side  of  the  limb  to  the  saphena  vein,  others  pe- 
netrate between  the  muscles  and  join  the  deep  veins  which 
accompany  the  muscular  or  the  perforating  arteries,  and 
others  descend  to  the  popliteal  space,  and  join  the  popli- 
teal or  the  lesser  saphena  vein.  The  fascia  lata  over  the 
glutaeus  maximus  is  weak,  but  anterior  to  that  muscle, 
that  is,  covering  the  glutaeus  medius,  it  is  very  strong, 
and  adheres  to  the  surface  of  this  muscle,  and  to  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  above  it ;  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
the  fascia  is  not  so  dense  as  on  the  outer  or  anterior  part ; 
inferiorly,  over  the  popliteal  region,  or  the  ham,  it  is 
much  stronger  than  above ;  from  the  thigh  it  is  continued 
over  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  which  situation  it  may 
be  examined  afterwards :  the  fascia  and  integuments  be- 
ing removed,  the  muscles  should  be  cleanly  dissected  ; 
these  may  be  divided  into  the  muscles  of  the  hip  and  of 

the  thifrh. 
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DISSECTION    OF   THE    MUSCLES    OF    THE    HIP. 

These  are,   the  three  glutsei,  the  pyriformis,   the 
gemini,  the  two  obturator,  and  the  quadratus  femoris. 

Gluteus  Maximus  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
pelvis,  also  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  it  is  somewhat 
square,  one  edge  being  attached  to  the  sacrum,  the  op- 
posite edge  to  the  femur,  and  to  the  fascia  lata,  the 
other  edges  are  directed  one  upwards  and  forwards,  the 
other  downwards  and  backwards.  The  inferior  edge 
is  thick  and  round,  and  covered  by  a  great  quantity  of 
fat ;  this  forms  Xhefold  of  the  nates.  It  is  difficult  to 
clean  the  surface  of  the  glutseus  maximus,  its  fasciculi 
are  so  coarse  and  rough,  this  may  b^' facilitated  by  dis- 
secting parallel  to  the  fibres,  that  is,  in  a  line  drawn 
from  the  sacrum  towards  the  great  trochanter.  This 
muscle  arises  by  fleshy  and  short  aponeurotic  fibres, 
from  the  posterior  fifth  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from 
the  rough  surface  between  the  crest  and  the  superior 
semicircular  ridge  on  this  bone,  from  the  posterior 
ilio-sacral  ligaments  and  lumbar" fascia,  from  the  tuber- 
cles on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  the  side  of 
the  coccyx,  and  from  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  which 
last  it  covers  ;  the  fibres  are  collected  into  distinct  fiuh 
ciculi,  which  descend  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards, 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  converging  a  little  to- 
wards the  thigh  ;  the  lower  fibres  are  the  longest,  they 
all  form  a  strong  and  dense  mass,  particularly  below, 
and  end  in  a  flat  and  thick  tendon,  whode  external  surface 
is  rough  and  course,  but  the  internal  smooth,  and  lined 
by  a  bursa  which  separates  it  from  and  allows  it  to 
glide  over  the  great  trochanter  ;  this  tendon  is  inserted 
into  a  rough  edge  which  leads  from  the  trochanter  to 
the  linea  aspera,  also  into  the  upper  third  of  that  line, 
and  by  a  tendinous  expansion  into  the  fascia  lata,  co- 
vering the  vastus  extemus  muscle.  Use,  to  extend  the 
thigh,  also  to  abduct  and  rotate  it  outwards,  to  support 
the  pelvis  and  the  trunk  on  the  lower  extremity,  also 
to  make  tense  the  fascia  liunborum  and  the  fascia  lata. 
The  glutseus  maximus  is  covered  by  the  integuments, 
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by  B  coofliderable  depth  of  fat,  and  by  a  thin  fascia; 
as  the  latter  approaches  the  upper  edge  of  the  muecle, 
it  becomes  more  strong  and  adherent,  and  is  thence 
extended  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  glutieus  medius, 
to  which  it  adheres  very  closely,  and  is  then  inserted 
into  the  crest  and  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  glu- 
teus maximus  covers  al!  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pelvis,  except  the  anterior  portion  of  the  glutteus 
medioB,  which  is  covered  by  the  fascia  just  now  men- 
tioned ;  its  insertion  into  the  linea  aspera  is  above  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  between  the  vastus  exter- 
mis  and  adductor  magnus  ;  a  very  large  bursa  lines  its 
tendon,  and  is  expanded  over  the  troclianter  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  vastus  externus  ;  itis  very  thin;  it  usually  con* 
tains  much  synovial  fluid,  and  it  is  frequently  intersected 
by  tendinona  hands ;  a  smaller  bursa  is  often  situated  be- 
low it,  between  the  tendons  of  the  glutieus  maximus  and 
vastus  extemuB. 

'  Divide  this  muscle  by  a  perpendicular  incision,  and 
separate  the  edges  ;  several  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  may  he 
noticed,  having  the  following  relation  to  each  other :  com- 
mencing above,  we  see  the  glutteus  medius  muscle,  be- 
neath this,  the  pyriformis,  and  between  these,  the  glu- 
leeal  vessels  and  the  superior  glotieal  nerve  ;  below  the 
pyriform  muscle  we  remark  the  great  sciatic  and  some 
smaller  nerves,  also  the  sciatic  and  pudic  vessels,  all  es- 
caping from  the  pelvis  by  the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic 
notch ;  next  in  order  are  the  gemini  muscles  surrounding 
the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus ;  below  these  is  the 
(jtiadratus  femoris,  parallel  to  the  superior  fibres  of  the 
adductor  magnus  ;  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  the  tuber 
ischii,  and  the  superior  attachment  of  the  hamstring  mus- 
cles are  seen  in  this  dissection,  also  several  small  arteries 
and  veins,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  watery 
cellular  tisauo,  which  surrounds  the  sciatic  nerve  in  its 
course  through  the  depression  between  the  trochanter 
and  tuber  ischii. 

Gluteus  Mcdius,  triangular,  flat,  thinner  than  the 
last  described  mascle,  is  exposed  by  dividing  the  glu- 
tieus ma-ximus  and  dissecting  off  the  strong  fascia  which 
extends  from  its  anterior  edge  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
arises  by  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibres  from  the  deep 
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surface  of  this  fascia,  from  the  three  anterior  fourths  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  superior  semicircular  line 
or  ridge  which  leads  from  the  anterior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  from 
the  surface  of  the  ilium,  ahove  and  helow  that  ridge ;  the 
fibres  descend  in  different  directions,  the  middle  perpen- 
dicularly, the  anterior,  which  are  very  short,  and  the  pos- 
terior, which  are  long,  obliquely  ;  they  all  converge  into 
a  strong  and  broad  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  is  st- 
tached  anteriorly  to  the  tendon  of  the  glutaeus  minimus. 
Use,  to  abduct  the  thigh ;  its  posterior  fibres  can  ex- 
tend and  rotate  it  outwards,  its  anterior  fibres  can  flex 
and  rotate  it  inwards  ;  it  also  serves  to  maintain  the 
pelvis  in  equilibrio  on  the  femur,  as  when  standing 
on  one  leg.  This  muscle  is  covered  in  part  by  the 
glutaeus  maximus  ;  the  anterior  and  larger  portion  is 
covered  only  by  the  integuments  and  fascia  lata  ;  it  lies 
on  the  glutaeus  minimus,  its  posterior  edge  is  parallel  to. 
the  pyriform  muscle,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  glu- 
taeal  vessels  and  nerves  ;  the  anterior  edge  is  nearly  par 
rallel  to  the  tensor  vaginae  muscle,  is  united  to  it  above, 
but  separated  from  it  below  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  by 
several  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  vessels  and 
nerves. 

Glutjeus  Minimus,  is  exposed  by  detaching  from 
its  origin  the  glutaeus  medius  ;  small,  semicircular,  more 
tendinous  than  the  last,  it  arises  from  the  inferior  semi- 
circular ridge  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the 
rough  surface  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum ;  the  fibres  convolve  as  they  descend,  and  end  in 
.  a  strong  round  twisted  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  first 
passing  over  a  small  bursa.  Use,  similar  to  the  last, 
it  also  strengthens  the  ilio-femoral  articulation,  and  as 
it  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament,  it  can  draw  this 
out  of  the  joint  in  abduction  of  the  thigh.  This  muscle 
is  covered  by  the  glutaeus  medius,  and  a  little  overlapped 
by  the  tendon  of  the  pyriformis,  it  covers  the  capsular 
ligament  and  the  external  tendon  of  the  rectus. 

Pyriformis,  is  of  a  flattened  triangular  fo^,  the 
base  at  the  sacrum  within  the  pelvis;  the  apex  at  the 
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trochanter  ;  situated  partly  within  the  pelvis,  partly  be- 
hind the  hip  joint,  nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  glutseus  minimus  ;  it  arises  by  three  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  fasciculi,  from  the  anterior  or  concave 
surface  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions  of  the 
sacrum ;  it  also  receives  a  few  fibres  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  and  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  ilium  ;  tne  fibres  form  a  thick  fleshy 
belly,  which  passing  through  the  great  sciatic  notch, 
descends  obliquely  outwards  and  a  little  forwards,  and 
is  inserted  by  a  round  tendon  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
digital  fossa,  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter  above 
the  tendons  of  the  gemini  and  obturator  muscles,  to 
which  it  is  connected.  Use,  to  abduct  the  thigh,  to 
extend  and  rotate  it  outwards,  it  can  also  act  on  the 
capsular  ligament  in  the  same  manner  as  the'glutaeus 
minimus.  Within  the  pelvis  this  muscle  lies  on  the 
sacrum,  and  is  covered  by  the  hypogastric  vessels,  the 
sciatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  rectum ;  the  sciatic 
nerve  pften  perforates  it,  near  its  lower  margin  ;  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  -pelvis  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  glu- 
tseus  maximus,  and  is  parallel  to,  but  not  covered  by 
the  glutaeus  medius  ;  it  adheres  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  is  superior  to  the  gemini,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  sciatic  nerve  and  vessels  :  this  muscle 
divides  the  sciatic  notch  into  two  parts,  through  the  sur 
perior  pass  the  glutseal  vessels  and  nerves,  through  the 
inferior  the  sciatic  and  pudic  vessels,  the  sciatic  nerve 
and  several  smaller  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves.  To  expose  the  following  five  small  rotator  mus- 
cles of  the  hip  joint,  draw  to  either  side  the  grea^t  sci- 
atic nerve,  and  remove  the  surrounding  loose  cellular 
tissue. 

Gemelli,  two  small  muscles  behind  the  ilio-femo- 
ral  articulation  between  the  ischium  and  the  trochanter, 
the  SUPERIOR  arises  narrow  and  fleshy  from  the  spine 
of  the  ischium  ;  the  fibres  pass  outwards  above  the  ten- 
don of  the  obturator  internus,  and  are  inserted  with  it 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  digital  fossa  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. Inferior  arises  also  fleshy  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  from  the  great  sciatic  li- 
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gament,  the  fibres  rud  parallel  to  the  former,  and  are  also 
inserted  into  the  digital  fossa.  Use,  to  rotate  the  thigh 
outwards,  also  to  abduct  it,  to  strengthen  the  capsukur 
ligament  and  to  confine  the  obturator  tendon  in  its  situa- 
tion. These  muscles  are  concealed  by  the  glutseus  maxi- 
mus  and  the  sciatic  nerve  ;  they  are  placed  between  the 
pyriformis  and  the  quadratus  femoris  muscles ;  they  form 
a  sort  of  sheath  around  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  inter- 
nus,  and  adhere  to  its  edges  ;  they  appear  as  portions  of 
this  muscle  added  to  it  as  it  escapes  from  the  pelvis ;  the 
inferior  is  the  larger  of  the  two ;  the  superior  is  inserted 
between  the  pyriformis  and  the  obturator  intemus,  and 
the  inferior  between  the  tendons  of  the  obturator  inter- 
nus  and  extemus :  they  both  adhere  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

Obturator  Interkus,  is  situated  partly  within  the 
pelvis  and  partly  behind  the  ilio- femoral  articulation; 
somewhat  triangular,  the  base  within  the  pelvis,  the  apex 
at  the  great  trochanter,  arises  by  aponeurotic  and  fleshy 
fibres  within  the  pelvis,  from  the  superior  or  pelvic  surface 
of  the  obturator  or  thyroid  ligament,  and  from  all  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  foramen  of  that  name,  except  at  the 
upper  part  where  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels  pass 
through ;  beneath  these  a  ligamentous  arch  is  extended, 
and  from  this  some  fibres  of  this  muscle  proceed  ;  it  also 
arises  from  the  pubis  internally,  and  from  the  ischium 
inferiorly,  and  from  a  thin  but  strong  fascia  of  the  same 
name,  which  covers  this  muscle  and  separates  it  from  the 
levator  ani  muscle  ;  the  fibres  descend  obliquely  outwards 
and  backwards,  converging  towards  the  lesser  sciatic 
notch,  which  is  between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  ;  the  fibres  here  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  which 
turning  outwards,  winds  round  the  cartilaginous  pully- 
like  surface  which  the  ischium  here  presents,  a  loose 
bursa,  and  one,  in  general,  containing  a  quantity  of  sy- 
novia, is  here  interposed  between  this  tendon  and  the 
bone  ;  the  tendon  now  runs  outwards  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  pelvis,  between  the  gemini  muscles,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  great  trochanter.  Use^  to 
abduct  and  rotate  the  thigh  outwards  ;  it  may  also  act  on 
the  capsular  ligament.    This  muscle  within  the  pelvis 
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■overed  by  (he  peritonreTim,  the  pelvic  fascia,  levator 
am  miiBcle,  and  by  a  strong  aponeurosis,  termed  the 
obturator  fascia,  which  serves  to  give  origin  to  some 
fibres  both  of  the  obturator  muscle  and  of  the  levator 
ani,  between  which  it  is  interposed  ;  the  obturator  fas- 
cia is  the  external  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  ;  it  adheres 
superiorly  to  the  ilium,  and  pubia,  and  is  inserted  infe- 
riorly  into  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  into  the  tubero- 
sity and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  also  into  the  ramus  of 
the  pubis,  it  here  becomes  continuous  with  the  trian- 
gular ligament  of  the  urethra ;  this  fascia  is  closely  con* 
nected  to  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  except  infe- 
riorly  where  the  internal  pudic  nerve  and  vessels  inter- 
vene. As  the  obturator  tendon  is  passing  through  the 
sciatic  notch,  its  deep  surface  is  divided  into  four  or 
five  distinct  tendons,  which  are  lined  by  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  connected  to  each  other  like  so  many 
plaits  or  folds ;  the  pudic  vessels  lie  externa!  to  this 
tendon  in  tliis  situation  ;  the  continuation  of  the  tendon 
to  its  insertion  has  the  same  relatioaa  as  the  gemini 
muscles. 

QtiADRATUs  Femoris,  arises  by  fleshy  and  aponeu- 
rotic fibres  from  the  externa!  surface  of  the  tuber 
ischii,  anterior  to  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosits, 
the  fibres  pass  transversely  outwards,  and  are  inserted 
tendinous  and  fieshy  into  the  inferior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter,  and  into  the  posterior  inter- 
trochanteric line.  Use,  to  adduct  and  rotate  the  thigh 
outwards  :  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  glutseus  max- 
imus  and  sciatic  nerve ;  its  origin  is  also  concealed  by 
the  hamstrings  ;  it  is  parallel  to  and  between  the  ge- 
mini and  the  adductor  magnus  ;  its  lower  border  is 
overlapped  by  the  latter ;  it  covers  the  obturator  ex- 
temus,  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
psoas  and  the  iliacus.  Divide  this  muscle,  and  a  little 
dissection  will  expose  the  following,  particularly  if  the 
gracilis,  adductor,  and  pectinaeus  muscles  have  been  pre- 
viously removed. 

Obtuuator  Externus,  situated  at  the  superior, 
posterior,  and  internal  part  of  the  thigh,  somewhat 
triangular  or  pyramidal,  the  base  towards  the  pubes, 
the  apex  at  the  trochanter,  arises  fleshy  from  the  in- 
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ferior  surface  of  the  thyroid  or  obturator  ligament,  and 
from  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  pubis  and  ischium, 
the  fibres  descend  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards 
behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  in  assort  of  notch  or 
groove  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum  ;  here  they  end  in  a  strong  tendon,  which 
ascends  a  little  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  then 
runs  directly  outwards  along  the  inferior  gemellus,  and 
adhering  to  the  capsular  ligament,  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  digital  fossa.  Use,  to  adduct  the 
thigh,  and  to  rotate  it  outwards ;  it  also  supports  and 
strengthens  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  ilio- 
femoral articulation,  particularly  in  abduction  of  the 
thigh.  This  muscle  is  placed  in  a  very  deep  situation, 
being  covered,  anteriorly,  by  the  adductor  brevis  and 
pectinaeus,  also  by  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels,  in- 
ternally by  the  adductor  muscles,  externally  by  the 
joint,  and  posteriorly  by  the  quadratus  femoris  and  glu- 
tseus  maximus. 

The  several  small  muscles  just  described,  in  addition 
to  their  individual  actions,  effect  the  common  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  ilio -femoral  articulation  ;  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  this  joint  is  covered  anteriorly  by  the 
rectus,  psoas,  and  iliacus  ;  internally  by  the  pectinaeus 
and  obturator  externus ;  externally  by  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus,  the  glutaBus  minimus  and  medius,  and  posteriorly 
by  the  pyriform,  gemini,  obturator  tendons,  quadratus 
femoris,  and  glutaeus  maximus  ;  many  of  these  muscles, 
like  the  small  capsular  muscles  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
guard  against  dislocation  in  the  different  motions  of  the 
limb,  and  also  serve  to  protect  the  capsular  hgament  by 
drawing  it  out  of  the  angle  which  is  formed  between  the 
acetabulum  and  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  the  rotatory 
motions  of  the  limb. 

.  In  dissecting  the  foregoing  muscles,  several  vessels 
and  nerves  must  have  been  remarked  ;  the  former  are 
derived  from  the  hypogastric  or  internal  iliac  vessels; 
the  latter  from  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves ;  the  arteries 
are  the  glutseal,  sciatic,  and  pudic.  The  glutceal  artery 
escapes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch^ 
above  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  immediately  divides 
into  several  branches  ;  these   are  distributed  to   the 
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three  glutei  nmscles.  The  sciatic  artery  passes  out  of 
the  pelvis  through  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sciatic 
notch,  below  the  pyrifonnis  ;  its  principal  braoches  de- 
scend between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  groat  trochanter, 
and  are  lost  in  the  surrounding  muscles.  The  jmdtc 
artery  escapes  from  the  pelvis  along  with  the  last  de- 
scribed Teasel ;  it  soon,  however,  re-enters  the  caviiy 
through  the  lesser  sciatic  notch,  and  pursues  its  course 
forwards  end  inwards  towards  the  perineeum  and  pubis, 
lying  at  first  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  obturator  in- 
temuB,  and  afterwards  on  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and 
pubis  ;  its  branches  are  distributed  to  the  external  organs 
of  generation,  and  In  the  muacles  in  the  perineeum. 
(See  Anatomy  of  the  Vascular  System.)  Each  of  these 
arteries  have  their  corresponding  veins,  which  take  a 
similar  course,  and  termiaate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 
The  nerves  which  are  found  in  this  situation  are  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  gluta^al,  the  posterior  cutaneous,  the 
pudic,  the  great  and  losaer  sciatic ;  these  are  all  branches 
of  the  sacral  plexus.  The  superior  gluteal  nerve  ac- 
companies the  gluteal  artery,  and  is  distributed  princi- 
pally to  the  gluteus  mediuB  and  minimus  muscles.  The 
inferior  glateeal  nerve  escapes  below  the  pyriform  mus- 
cle, and  is  distributed  principally  to  the  glutteus  ma\i- 
mns.  The  inferior  or  lesser  sciatic  nerve  accompanies 
the  last  through  the  sciatic  notch,  descends  obliquely  in- 
wards round  the  tuber  iachii,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
surrounding  muscles  and  integuments.  The  posterior 
cutaneous  nerve  also  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  sciatic  notch,  descends  beneath  the  glutWus  maxi- 
mua,  and  then  becoming  cutaneius,  divides  into  several 
long  branches,  vhich  may  be  traced  along  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  thigh,  even  to  the  leg,  where  in  general 
they  will  be  found  to  communicate  with  the  posterior 
cutaneous  nen'es  of  that  region.  The  pudic  nerves 
take  the  same  course  as  the  pudic  artery,  and  termi- 
nate in  corresponding  branches.  The  great  sciatic  or 
posterior  crural  nerve,  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body ; 
^^jt  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  below,  hat  often  through  the 
^■teyriform  muscle,  descends  behind  the  hip  joint  in  the 
^BliuBa  between  the  trochanter  and  tuber  ischii,  covered 
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by  the  glutseus  maximus,  and  passing  over  the  gemini, 
obturator,  and  quadratus  muscles  ;  its  course  along  the 
back  of  the  thigh,  and  its  branches,  shall  be  considered 
after  the  dissection  of  the  following  muscles. 


DISSECTION   OF   THE    MUSCLES   ON    THE    BACK 
PART    OF   THE   THIGH. 

The  fascia  in  this  situation  has  been  already  noticed ; 
the  muscles  are  only  three  in  number,  and  are  com- 
monly called  hamstrings  ;  the  semi-tendinosus  and  semi- 
membranosus form  the  inner,  the  biceps  the  outer  ham- 
string. 

Biceps  Flexor  Cruris,  consists  of  a  long  and  short 
head  ;  the  long  head  arises  from  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  tuber  ischii  in  common  with  the  semi-tendi- 
nosus ;  this  descends  obliquely  outwards,  and  soon  ends  in 
a  thick  fleshy  belly ;  about  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh 
it  joins,  at  an  acute  angle,  the  short  head,  which  arises 
fleshy  from  the  linea  aspera,  between  the  vastus  extemus 
and  the  adductors,  commencing  below  the  insertion  of 
the  glutaeus  maximus,  and  continuing  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  external  condyle ;  here  the  muscle  ends  in 
a  strong  tendon,  which  descends  at  first  behind  the  knee, 
then  turns  forwards  and  outwards  towards  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  into  which  it  is  inserted  ;  the  tendon  is  here  di- 
vided in  general  by  the  external  lateral  ligament  into  two 
fasciculi,  the  superficial  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  at- 
tachment to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  is  also  inserted  into 
the  fascia  of  the  leg  ;  and  the  deep  fasciculus  which  is 
also  inserted  into  the  fibula,  sends  some  fibres  to  the  head 
of  the  tibia.  Use,  to  flex  the  knee-joint,  also,  by  its  long 
head,  to  extend  the  thigh  and  rotate  the  whole  limb  out- 
wards ;  the  long  head  can  also  fix  the  pelvis,  and  prevent 
it  and  the  trunk  from  bending  forwards  on  the  head  of 
the  femur.  The  superior  fifth  of  this  muscle  is  conceal- 
ed by  the  glutaeus  maximus,  the  remainder  is  covered  by 
the  integuments  and  fascia,  and  descends  between  the 
vastus  extemus  and  semi-tendinosus,  forming  the  outer 
hamstring ;  the  long  head  passes  over  the  semi-mem- 
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branosus,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  triceps  musclee ; 
it  also  conceals  the  short  hend  ;  inferiorly  the  biceps 
pass  over  the  external  articular  vessels  and  the  external 
bead  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  forms  the  outer 
hamstring;. 

Se>i[-T£ndi»osus,  large,  fiat,  and  fleshy  above, 
round  and  tendinous  below,  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  common  with  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps,  also  from  the  tendon  of  the  latter 
for  about  three  inches  ;  it  descends  obliquely  inwards, 
and  about  four  inches  abore  the  knee  it  ends  in  a  long 
roond  tendon,  which  passing  behind  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  is  then  reflected  forwards  between  the  tendon  of 
the  semi-membranoeus  and  tlie  internal  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  tibia  below  its  tubercle,  inferior  and  posterior  to 
the  tendons  of  the  gracilis  and  sartorius,  to  which  it  is 
connected  :  from  the  convex  edge  of  the  tendon  an 
aponeurosis  is  given  oflT,  which  joins  the  fascia  of  the 
leg.  Use,  to  flex  the  knee  and  rotate  the  leg  inwards, 
to  extend  the  thig-h,  to  support  the  pelvis,  and  prevent 
the  trunk  falling  forwards.  This  muscle  is  cuvered 
superiorly  by  the  glutfeus  maximus  ;  the  rest  of  its 
course  is  superficial,  a  transverse  line  usually  intersects 
it  about  its  centre. 

Semi-mesibsanosus,  beneath  the  semi-lendinosus, 
flat  and  aponeurotic  superiorly,  thick  and  fleshy  in  the 
middle,  round  and  teudinous  below  ;  arises  by  a  flat 
tendon  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  tuber 
ischii  ;  this  descends  obliquely  inwards,  ends  in  a  fleshy 
belly,  which  retains  this  muscular  structure  lower  down 
than  either  of  the  former  muscles ;  a  little  above  the 
knee  it  ends  in  a  round  tendon,  which  passes  behind 
the  internal  condyle,  and  divides  into  three  processes, 
one  of  which  passes  outwards,  another  downwards,  and 
a  third  forwards  ;  the  first  is  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which 
ascends  obliquely  outwards,  beneath  the  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle  over  the  back  part  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur  ;  (his  aponeurosis  has  been  termed  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  or  the  ligamtntof  Wiiisloio  ; 
the  second  is  a  strong  and  broad  fascia,  which  descends 
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over  the  poplitaeus  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  heads  of  the  tibia  (ind  fibula,  and  is 
also  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg  ;  the 
third  process  appears  the  continuation  of  the  tendon, 
it  turns  forwards  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament, 
round  the  head  of  the  tibia  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
Use,  to  extend  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  to  support 
the  latter  on  the  thigh,  to  flex  the  knee  and  to  rotate 
the  leg  inwards  ;  it  sdso  strengthens  the  back  part  of 
the  knee,  and  can  draw  the  synovial  membrane  out  of 
the  angle  of  the  joint.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin,  lies 
external  to  the  other  hamstrings  ;  it  is  covered  at  first 
by  the  semi-tendinosus,  biceps,  and  glutaeus  maximmr, 
inferiorly  it  is  superficial ;  above  it  passes  over  the  qua^- 
dratus  femoris  and  adductor  magnus  muscles  ;  below  it 
overlaps  the  popliteal  vessels,  and  the  internal  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa ; 
the  sciatic  nerve  is  on  its  outer,  the  gracilis  on  its  inner 
side. 

The  arteries  which  are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of 
these  muscles  are  branches  of  the  sciatic,  circumflex, 
perforating  and  articular;  the  numerous  ramifications 
of  these  vessels  are  distributed  to  the  hamstring  and 
adductor  muscles,  and  are  accompanied  by-  their  cor- 
responding veins  ;  the  principal  nerve  in  this  situation 
is  the  great  sciatic  ;  from  the  back  part  of  the  hip 
joint  this  large  nerve  descends  along  the  back  of  the 
thigh  to  the  upper  part  pf  the  popliteal  space,  where 
it  divides  into  the  peronaeal  and  posterior  tibial  nerves ; 
in  this  course  it  is  covered  at  first  by  the  glutsens 
maximus,  afterwards  by  the  biceps  and  semi-tendi- 
nosus,  and  inferiorly  by  the  integuments  and  fascia; 
having  passed  over  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  other 
small  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  hip  joint,  it  next 
lies  on  the  adductor  magnus,  and  inferiorly  on  a 
quantity  of  adipose  substance.  The  sciatic  nerve  gives 
off  several  cutaneous  and  muscular  filaments,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  twQ  terminating  branches,  the  peronseal  and 
the  posterior  tibial ;  the  peronceal  nerve  takes  the 
course  of  the  biceps  tendon  towards  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches  which  are 
distributed  to  the  integuments  and  muscles  on  the  outer 
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and  fore-part  of  the  leg,  as  will  be  described  in  the  dis- 
section of  that  region.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  ac- 
companies the  popliteal  veasela  through  the  space  of 
that  name,  wliich  space  the  student  should  next  e.ta- 

The  popliteal  space  is  situated  behind  the  knee-joint, 
extending  upwards  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  thigh, 
and  downwards  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  leg :  it  is 
somewhat  oval,  is  bounded  internally  by  the  inner  ham- 
string, and  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius; 
externally  by  the  biceps,  eNternal  head  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius, and  the  plantaris ;  it  is  covered  by  the  integu- 
ments and  by  a  strong  fascia,  which,  derived  from  the 
fascia  lata,  is  strengthened  by  adhering  to  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  and  to  the  adjoining  tendons  ;  this  fascia 
serves  to  approximate  the  sides  of  this  region,  and  thus 
to  give  to  it  a  considerable  depth.  The  popliteal  space 
ia  bounded  before  by  the  flat  surface  of  the  femur,  by 
tho  back  part  of  the  joint  covered  by  the  ligament  of 
Winslow,  by  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  by  the  popli- 
t<eus  muscle ;  in  this  region  are  contained  the  termi- 
nating branches  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery and  vein  with  their  branches;  also  some  lymphatic 
glands  p,nd  much  adipose  substance.  The  nerves  are 
superficial  and  external  to  the  vessels,  that  is,  nearer 
to  the  biceps ;  the  vessels  are  close  to  the  hone,  and 
near  to  the  semi-membranosus  muscle,  the  vein  beii^ 
superficial  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  ; 
two  or  three  Ij-mphatic  glands  are  connected  to  the 
'alter  ;  and  a  quantity  of  fat,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  soft 
consistence,  intervenes  between  the  nerve  and  vessels. 
The  course  of  the  peroneal  nerve  has  been  already 
noticed ;  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  descends  nearly  ver- 
tically between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  mns  be- 
neath the  Bolseus,  and  over  the  poplit^us,  and  then  ac- 
companies the  posterior  tibial  vessels  down  the  leg,  and 
alsng  the  inner  side  of  the  heel  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
in  which  course  it  shall  be  osamined  afterwards ;  in  the 
ham  this  nerve  sends  off  muscular  branches,  also  the 
posterior  or  external  sapkcnus  nerve,  which  accompa- 
nies the  posterior  saphena  vein  along  the  back  of  the  leg^ 
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towards  the  outer  ankle,  behind  which  it  pasies  to  the 
.  external  and  superior  part  of  the  foot,  wher4  it  is  dis- 
tributed ;  this  nerve  is  by  some  called  "  communicans 
tibialis."  The  popliteal  artery  descends  obliquely  out- 
wards through  this  space,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
poplitaeus  muscle  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries ;  in  this  course  it  sends  off  many  muscu- 
lar and  five  articular  branches,  the  latter  supply  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
knee  joint.  The  popliteal  vein  accompanies  the  'arteiy, 
lying  superficial  and  somewhat  external  to  it;  it  re- 
ceives branches  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  ar. 
tery ;  and  it  is  joined  inferiorly  by  the  lesser  or  posterior 
saphena  vein.  Next  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the 
leg. 


SECTION  III. 

DISSECTION    OF   THE    LEG. 


Remove  the  integuments  of  the  leg  and  foot ;  on  th« 
plantar  surface  of  the  latter  they  are  always  remarkably 
hard  and  thick,  even  in  the  foetus,  particiilarly  beneath 
the  heel  and  the  first  and  last  joints  of  the  toes;  m 
these  situations  also  the  subcutaneous  fat  has  a  pecu- 
liar granulated  structure,  being  intersected  by  tendi- 
nous bands,  which  pass  from  the  skin  to  the  plantar 
fascia.  Beneath  the  integuments  of  the  leg  we  find  two 
cutaneous  veins,  the  internal  and  external  saphena ;  the 
internal  saphena  is  large  and  regular,  and  has  numerous 
branches ;  it  commences  by  small  veins  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  toes,  and  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot; 
these  run  towards  the  inner  malleolus  and  unite  in  one 
large  vessel,  which  ascends  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
leg,  receiving  in  its  course  numerous  branches  from  the 
integuments;  it  then  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur,  and  ascending  along  the  inner  and  ante* 
tior  part  of  the  thigh,  it  terminates  iti  the  feuKiral  vein 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart*s  ligament ;  on 
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tbe  Ihigh  tliis  vein  is  accompanied  hy  small  neri'os, 
which  are  derived  from  the  lumbar  plexus  and  from 
the  anterior  cmral ;  along  the  leg  the  aaphenus  nerve, 
a  branch  of  tho  anterior  cmral,  is  attached  to  it,  and 
winds  raund  it.  The  posterior  or  external  saphena 
f/ein  commences  behind  the  external  ankle  from  the 
junction  of  several  small  veins  from  the  integnments  of 
the  heel  and  sole  of  the  foot ;  it  ascends  along  the  eur- 
faco  of  the  gastrocnemius  mnscle,  accompanied  by  tho 
communicans  tibialis  nerve ;  at  the  ham  this  vein  in 
general  joins  the  popliteal  vein,  but  sometimes  it  here 
turns  inwards  and  joins  the  internal  saphena  vein,  with 
which  it  always  communicates  in  it^  course  along  the 
leg.  Several  cutaneous  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  leg, 
namely,  the  internal  saphenus,  from  the  posterior  tibial, 
and  several  cutaneons  branches  from  the  peroDEeal  and 
anterior  tibial  nerves  perforate  the  fascia  of  the  leg  on  its 
outer  and  anterior  part,  and  are  distributed  to  the  intc- 
guinenls  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  fascia  of  the  leg  is  derived  partly  from,  that  of 
the  thigh ;  it  also  receives  additional  fibres  from  the 
tendons  around  the  knee  joint,  namely,  the  rectus  and 
vast!  anteriorly;  the  vastus  extemiis  and  biceps  exter- 
nally ;  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  inner  hamstring  inter- 
nally ;  the  fascia  adheres  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  near  its  whole  length, 
to  the  annular  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  to  the 
malleoli ;  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  tibia,  which  is  only  covered  by  the 
skin  and  periosteum.  The  fascia  of  the  leg  ia  stronger 
superiorly  than  inferiorly;  near  the  ankle  it  again  in- 
creases in  strength  from  its  connexion  to  the  malleoli 
and  to  the  annular  ligaments ;  these  are  two  in  number, 
the  anterior  and  internal.  The  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment is  a  little  above  the  joint;  it  is  somewhat  square, 
and  stronger  externally  than  internally ;  in  the  latter 
situation  it  is  attached  to  the  malleolar  process  of  the 
tibia,  and  to  the  os  naviculare ;  in  the  former  to  the 
external  malleolus,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  tho  os  cal- 
cis;  it  consists  of  two  laj-ers,  which,  by  separating  and 
re-uniting,  form  three  rings  or  sheaths  for  the  tibialis 
4nt>cue>  and  the  (wo  extensor  tendons;  the  anterior 
m2 
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vessels  and  nerve  are  to  its  outer  or  fibular  side,  a  small 
bursa  separates  its  tendon  from  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ternal cuneiform  bone;  another  bursa  in  general  msr^ 
rounds  it,  as  it  is  passing  over  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  ankle  joint. 

Extensor  Digitorum  Long  us,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  external  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  from  about 
three-fourths  of  this  bone,  from  part  of  the  interosse- 
ous ligament,  from  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  its  inter- 
muscular septa;  the  fibres  descend  obliquely  inwards; 
a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  leg  they  end  in  three 
flat  tendons,  which  pass  under  the  annular  ligament 
through  a  ring  common  to  these  and  to  the  peronaens 
longus,  and  extend  forwards  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  the  internal  of  the  three  tendons  here  divides 
into  two ;  the  four  tendons  now  extend  along  the  dorr 
sum  of  each  of  the  four  external  toes ;  the  great  toe 
does  not  receive  any,  and  are  inserted  into  the  last  phar 
Janx  of  eack.  Use,  to  extend  the  toes  and  flex  the 
ankle.  This  muscle  is  superficial;  superiorly,  it  lies 
between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  peronseus  longus^  and 
is  connected  to  both ;  in  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  is  be- 
tween the  extensor  pollicis  and  peronseus  brevis :  along 
each  of  the  toes  these  tendons  subdivide  at  the  joints 
between  the  first  and  second  phalanges,  into  fasciculi, 
which  pass  over  the  sides  of  these  articulations  as  the 
extensor  tendons  do  on  the  fingers ;  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  toes  also  they  form  a  sort  of  aponeurosis  as  on  the 
fingers,  the  tendons  of  the  lumbricales  and  interossei  as 
also  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis  assisting  in  its 
formation. 

Extensor  Pollicis  Proprius,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  fibula,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament  nearly 
as  low  down  as  the  ankle ;  a  few  fibres  also  proceed 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia;  the  fibres  descend 
obliquely  forwards  to  a  tendon,  which  passes  beneath 
the  annular  ligament,  then  runs  forwards  over  the  as- 
tragalus, naviculare,  and  cuneiforme  internum;  the 
tendon  next  passes  over  the  first  metatarsal  bone^  and 
is  inserted  by  two  tendinous  fasciculi,  one  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  other  into  the  base 
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«rf  tlie  second  or  last  phalanx  of  ihe  great  loe.  Use, 
To  exteod  the  great  toe  and  flex  the  ankle  ;  it  ra^y  also 
adduct  the  foot,  and  rotate  it  inwards.  The  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  this  muscle  are  overlapped  and  con- 
cealed hy  the  tibialis  anticua  and  extenBOr  communis, 
between  which  muscles  it  is  situated;  its  tendon  is  su- 
perficial ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  and  vessels  separate 
it  from  the  tibialis  anticus  above,  and  from  the  e.Mensor 
communis  beloiv;  it  lies  on  the  fibula  and  interosseous 
ligfunent  above  ;  inferiorly  it  crosses  over  the  til)iid  ves- 
sels, the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  the 
bones  of  the  tarsus. 

Peron;eus  Tertius,  or  anticus,  appears  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  extensor  communis,  and  in  some  cases 
cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  it  arises  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fibida;  the  fibres  pass 
forwards  to  a  tendon  which  descends  along  with  that 
of  the  extensor  communis  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment; it  then  passes  forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  in- 
serted broad  and  thin  into  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and  it  frequently  sends  a  band  of  fibres 
to  join  the  fourth  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis. 
Uie,  to  extend  the  little  toe,  to  flex  the  ankle,  to  ab- 
duct the  foot,  and  raise  i<s  outer  edge.  This  muscle  is 
sometimes  wanting,  an  additional  tendon  from  the  exten- 
sor communis  will  then  supply  its  place ;  it  is  superficial; 
oil  the  foot  it  conceals  the  extensor  brevis,  which  may  be 


Extensor  Dsgitorum  Brevis,  situated  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  foot,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  anterior  to 
the  groove  for  the  peronseus  longus,  also  from  the  cu- 
boid bone,  the  astragalus,  and  the  annular  ligament; 
it  forms  a  fiat  fleshy  belly,  which  passes  forwards  and 
inn'ards,  ends  in  four  flat  tendons,  of  which  the  two 
internal  are  the  strongest ;  the  little  toe  does  not  re- 
ceive any;  these  tendons  are  inserted  thus  :  the  first  or 
mo«t  internal,  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
^reat  toe;  the  three  other  tendons  join  the  outer  edg« 
of  the  corresponding;  tendons  of  the  extensor  digitorum 
longus,  and  assist  in  forming  the  aponeurosis  which 
■  .-covers  the  dorsum  of  each  toe.     Use,  to  extend  the 
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rjLor  Bind  inferior  branch ;  the  former  supplies  the  into* 
guments  of  the  great  toe ;  the  Ifitter  passes  deep  to* 
wards  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  joins  the  external  pten* 
tar  artery ;  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  bj 
two  veins,  which  end  in  the  poplitesd  vein.  The  pero' 
naal  nerve  winds  around  the  head  of  the  fibula,  perfih 
rates  the  peronseus  longus,  and  divides  ^lto  sev^ml 
branches;  some  of  these  supply  the  peronsaal  nrasdes, 
others  the  integuments  on  the  outer  and  fore-part  of  thfr 
leg  and  foot ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  perone^  ntmi 
passes  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  and  accompa- 
nies the  anterior  tibial  artery,  lying  in  general  superf* 
'cial,  and  to  its  fibular  side. 


DISSECTION   OF   THE   MUSCLES   OH   THE    BiiCK    09 

THE   LEG. 

These  musqles  may  be  divided  into  a  superficiid  8Dd 
&  deep  layer ;  the  former  consists  of  the  gastrecnemiiv^ 
solseys,  and  plantaris ;  the  latter  of  the  tibialis  posticiiB, 
flexor  poUicis  longus,  flexor  digitorum  communis  and 
poplitseus.  The  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins,,  and  the 
fascia,  have  been  already  noticed. 

Qastrocnemius,  large  and  thick,  tendinous  below, 
fleshy  and  aponeurotic  above,  and  divided  into  two 
headis,  both  of  which  are  somewhat  oval,  convex  be* 
hind,  flat  before;  the  internal,  longer  and  larger  than 
the  external ;  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  port  of 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  fleshy  ^m  the 
oblique  ridge  above  it ;  the  external  head  arises  in  the 
same  manner,  from  above  the  external  condyle,  but  is 
not  so  long  or  large ;  the  fibres  of  each  descend  con- 
verging, and  form  two  fleshy  bellies,  which  unite  a  lit- 
tle below  the  knee  in  a  middle  tendinous  line ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  leg  the  muscle  ends  in  a  broad  and 
flat  tendon,  which  gradually  unites  with  that  of  the 
solseus,  and  both  form  that  strong  tendon  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  which  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os  calcis.  UsCf 
to  extend  the  ankle  joint,  and  thus,  by  raising  the  heel 
from  the  ground,  to  throw  the  weight  of  Uie   whole 


body  roTwardB  on  the  toes  as  in  progresBion ;  to  flex  the 
knee  joint,  also  td  secure  the  articalation  agninst  dis- 
placement, hj  preventing  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
slip]HDg;  backwards  off  those  of  the  tibia.  This  large 
muscle  is  superficial,  a  small  portion  of  its  internal 
head  is  overlapped  by  the  semi-membranosus  ;  its  deep 
surface  is  more  aponeurotic  than  its  superficial ;  the 
lower  angle  of  the  popliteal  space  separates  its  two 
heads  ;  iu  this  angle  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  and  the  plantaris  muscle  are  contained ;  a 
bursa  is  placed  between  each  head  of  this  muscle  and 
the  condyle  of  the  femur,  which  it  covers ;  the  exter- 
nal head  conceals  the  tendon  of  the  poplitieiis ;  the 
internal  covers  the  deep  processes  of  the  semi-membra- 
Doaus  tendon  and  an  intervening  bursa,  also  the  insertion 
of  the  poplit^us  ;  the  gastrocnemius  covers  the  g'reater 
part  of  the  soleeus,  therefore,  to  examine  the  latter,  de- 
tach the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  from  the  condyles, 
and  separate  this  muscle  from  the  soIjeus  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  heel ;  the  plantaris  muscle  is  now 
also  exposed. 

Plantaris  arises  fleshy  frota  the  back  part  of  the 
femor  above  the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  knee ;  it  is  connected  to  the 
external 'head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  forms  a  small 
pyramidal  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  obliquely  in- 
wards, crosses  the  popliteal  vessels,  and  ends  in  a  flat 
tendon  (the  longest  in  the  body)  which  descends  be- 
tween the  f^astrocnemiuB  and  solsetis ;  and  when  the 
tendons  of  these  muscles  are  about  to  unite,  that  of  the 
plantaris  becomes  superficial,  it  then  descends  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  the  heel,  and  is 
tTtSBfUd  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  a  little 
anterior  to  the  tendo  Achillis ;  it  has  also  some  connexion 
to  the  plantar  fascia.  Use,  to  extend  the  foot,  and  turn 
it  inwards,  also  to  make  tense  the  fascia,  and  to  flex  the 
knee ;  its  origin  is  partly  concealed  by  the  external  heail 
of  the  gastrocnemius ;  its  tendon  also  is  at  Hrst  covered 
by  this  muscle,  hut  infetiorly  it  is  superficial.  This 
muscle  is  sometimes  wanting. 

SoEJKus,  of  an  oval  flattened  figure,  consists  supe- 
riorly of  two   heads,   which  are  not  so  distinct  from 
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phalanx  ;  each  of  the  last  named  tendons  U  slit  for  the 
transmission  of  the  long  flexor  tendon,  which  continues 
to  run  forwards  to  he  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  ^ 
efhch  'of  the  four  lesser  toes.  UsCf  to  flex  the  toes  and 
the  metatarsus^  to  extend  the  ankle,  and  to  steady  the 
leg  on  the  foot  as  when  standing*  This  muscle  in  the 
le^  is  covered  hy  the  superficial  muscles^  the  deep 
fascia  and  the  tibial  vessels  ;  it  overlaps  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus' and  is  on  the  inner  or  tibial  side  of  the  flexor 
poUicis  ;  a  little  above  the  inner  ankle,  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  crosses  above  that  of  the  flexor 
oommunisy  that  is,  becomes  nearer  to  the  tibia ;  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot  its  direction  is  horizontal,  it  is  there  supe- 
rior to  the  flexor  brevis,  inferior  to  the  transversalis  pedis 
and  peroneeus  longus  tendon  ^  the  lumbricales  muscles 
arise  from  its  tendons. 

Tibialis  Posticus,  larger  above  than  below,  ariset 
from  the  posterior  and  internal  part  of  the  fibula,  fipoin 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  and  j&om  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  interosseous  ligament ;  the  fibres  descend, 
and  end  in  a  strong  tendon  which  passes  along  with 
that  of  the  last  muscle  behind  the  internal  ankle, 
crosses  above  that  tendon,  and  then  proceeds  obliquely 
f<Mrwards  and  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  a  tuberosi^ 
on  the  inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  os  naviculare, 
and  into  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  ;  it  also  sends 
some  fibres  to  the  cuboid  and  to  the  second  and  third 
metatarsal  bones  ;  a  small  bony  or  cartilaginous  tuber- 
cle is  often  found  in  this  tendon,  near  to  its  insertion, 
beneath  the  head  of  the  astragalus  ;  it  also  glides  over 
a  small  bursa  in  this  situation.  Use,  to  extend  the 
ankle,  and  to  raise  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  from  the 
ground  ;;  the  upper  end  of  this  muscle  is  notched  by 
the  anterior  tibied  vessels,  a  few  of  its  fibres  accompany 
these  vessels  through  the  interosseous  space,  and  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ligament ;  in  its 
course  down  the  leg  it  is  covered  by  the  solseius,  and 
overlapped  by  the  flexor  communis  and  flexor  poUids, 
it  covers  the  tibia,  fibula  and  interosseous  ligament ;  it 
passes  beneath  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  supports 
that  strong  fibro-cartilage,  which  extends  from  the  os 
calcis  to  the -OS  naviculare,  beneath  the  head  of  the 
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afitra^lus,  which  SQbjtance  supports  a  great  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  etanding  or  in  progresaion. 

Flexor  Pollicis  Lokous,  arises  from  the  two  in- 
ferior thirds  of  the  fibula,  by  fleahy  fibres,  which  de- 
scends obliquely  inwards  to  a  tendon  which  passes  be~ 
hind  the  internal  malleolus  through  a  groove  first  in  the 
tibia,  and  next  in  the  astragalus  ;  entering  the  aole  of  the 
foot  this  tendon  crosses  above  the  flexor  communis,  and 
is  connected  to  it  fay  a  tendinous  slip,  it  then  proceeds 
fonvards  and  inwai^s,  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
flesor  pollicis  brevis,  entera  a  tendinous  sheath,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Uie,  hi 
Ilex  this  toe,  to  extend  the  ankle  and  adduct  the  foot : 
this  muscle  lies  to  the  fibular  side  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
between  it  and  the  pcrontei  muscles  ;  as  it  passes  behind 
the  internal  ankle  it  is  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexor  < 
is  separated  from  these  by  the  posterior  tibial  i 


DISSECTION    OF    1 


'    THE    hOOT. 


RE  is  but  one  muscle  on  the  dorsum  or  on  tbe 
upper  surface  of  the  foot ;  tlie  extensor  digitorunt  brevis, 
which  has  been  already  examined,  as  being  a  sort  of 
appendix  to,  or  continuation  of  tiie  long  extemors  of 
the  toes  which  arise  from  the  bones  of  the  leg.  Tlw 
integuraents  and  fascia  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  have  been 
already  noticed  ;  the  muscles  here  are  veiy  numerous ; 
they  TD(^-  be  divided  into  four  lamina:,'  these  are  tolera- 
bly distiocl  about  the  middle  of  this  region,  but  at 
either  side  this  arrangement  ia  rather  artificial ;  the  two 
intermuscular  processes  of  the  plantar  fascia  also  di- 
vide those  muscles  into  three  compartments,  an  inter- 
nal, a  middle,  and  an  external.  The  muscles  of  the 
first  or  GuperficiaL  layer,  are  the  abductor  pollicis, 
fiex^^iflijgniiiMjreTis,  and  abductor^ginimi  digiUj^iB 
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the  second  layer  are  the  long  flexor  tendons,  the  acees- 
sory  muflcle  and  the  lumbricales  ;  the  third  layer  con* 
sists  of  the  flexor  pollicis  brevis,  adductor  poUicia,  trans- 
v^rsalis  pedis,  and  flexor  minimi  digiti ;  iii  the  fourth 
layer  are  the  interossei  musclesy  and  the  teiidoii  of  tha 
peronseus  longus. 

Abductor  Pollicis,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  os  calcis,  from  tht 
internal  annular  ligament,  the  plantar  aponeurosis^  anct 
internal  intermuscular  septum  ;  the  fibres  pass  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  tendinous  into  the  iI)te^ 
nal  sesamoid  bone,  and  into  the  internal  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  UsCy  to  sepa- 
;rate  the  great  toe  from  the  others ;  this  muscle  is  by  some 
writers  called  the  adductor  pollicis,  its  action  being  then 
referred  to  the  mesial  line  of  the  body ;  it  is  the  most  io' 
temal  of  the  plantar  muscles  and  is  superficial,  the  fascis 
covering  it  is  very  thin. 

Flexor  Digitorum  Brevis  Perforatus,  amei 
from  the  inferior  and  rather  from  the  internal  part  of 
the  OS  calcis,  from  the  internal  annular  ligament,  the 
plantar  aponeurosis  and  intermuscular  septa  ;  it  formB 
a  fleshy  mass,  which  passing  forwards  divides  about  the 
middle  of  the  foot  into  four  delicate  tendons,  which  ac- 
company the  flexor  longus  communis  into  the  tendinous 
and:  synovial  sheaths,  beneath  the  phalanges  of  the  four 
outer  toes  ;  each  tendon  is  slit  opposite  the  base  of  the 
second  phalanx,  and  having  transmitted  the  long  flexor 
tendon,  this  short  tendon  is  then  folded  out  on  the  in* 
ferior  surface  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  inserted 
into  it,  above  the  long  flexor  tendon.  Use,  to  assist 
the  long  flexor,  to  strengthen  the  plantar  fascia,  and  to 
preserve  the  arch  of  the  foot ;  this  muscle  is  imme- 
diately above  the  strong  central  portion  of  the  plantar 
fascia,  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  arises,  it 
therefore  always  presents  a  rough  surface,  when  dis- 
sected ;  it  is  beneath  the  long  flexor  tendons,  the  acces- 
sory muscle,  and  the  lumbricales  ;  it  is  joined  to  the  ab* 
ductor  pollicis  posteriorly,  but  anteriorly  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus  ;  the  fourtli 
or  the  external  of  its  tendons,  or  that  for  the  little  toe,  is 
sometimes  wanting^ 
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AsDucToa  MiKiMi  DiGiTi,  ia  situated  along  the 
miter  edge  of  the  foot,  arises  tendinoua  anil  Heshy  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  oa  calcis,  and  from  a  strong  liga. 
ment  which  extends  from  this  to  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone,  aUo  from  the  base  of  the  latter,  from  tlie  plantar 
fascia  and  its  external  intermuscular  septum  ;  inserled 
tendinous  into  the  outer  aide  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  toe,  and  into  the  adjoining  surface 
of  the  metatarsal  bone.  Use,  to  separate  the  little  toe 
from  the  others,  and  to  flex  it ;  this  maacle  is  also  su- 
perficial, the  fascia  covering  it  is  very  strong,  it  is  the 
most  externa!  of  the  muscles  in  this  reg^ion.  Detach 
this  first  layer  of  muscles  from  their  posterior  attach- 
ments, and  throw  them  forwards  towards  the  toes  ;  the 
tendons  of  the  ilexor  poUicis  and  communis  are  now  ex- 
posed, also  the  accessory  muscle  and  the  lumbrieales ; 
all  these  constitute  the  second  layer  of  the  plantar  muB- 

Tlie  tendon  of  the  flexor  longuB  digitomm  commimis 
is  seen  passing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  to  the 
middle  of  the  plantar  region,  where  it  divides  into  its  foar 
tendons,  which  have  been  already  described  as  entering 
the  sheaths  on  the  inferior,  surface  of  the  four  outer  toes, 
pFiasing  through  the  sUts  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  bte- 
vis,  and  then  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  of  each  toe. 
The  tendon  of  the  flexor  polUcia  longue  is  now  also  seen 
passing  above  tlie  former,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  ten- 
dinous fasciculus,  and  then  proceeding  forwards  to  the 
great  toe. 

MuscuLua  AccEssoRius,  or  flexor  digitorum  acces- 
sorius,  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  inferior  and 
internal  part  of  the  os  calcis,  forms  a  flat  and  somewhat 
equare  fleshy  belly,  which  proceeding  forwards,  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  lengus.  jiitit  before  it  divides. 
Use,  to  assist  the  long  flexor,  and  to  counteract  its 
obliquity  ;  this  muscle  lies  above  the  flexor  digitorum 

LuMBRicALEs  are  four  small  muscles  which  arise 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  lon^s  ;  there  is  none  for  the  great  toe  ,*  the 
"    4  or  the  internal  one  is  tiie  largest ;  these  four  muscles 
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proceed  forwards  along  the  internal  edge  of  the  kmg 
flexor  tendona,  each  ends  m  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  it 
inserted  into  the  internal  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
four  lesser  toes,  and  joins  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
extensor  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toes.  Use,  to 
adduct  and  to  assist  in  flexing  the  four  toes,  they  may 
also  extend  their  second  and  last  phalanges.  These 
muscles  are  covered  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  hj  the  super- 
ficial  layer ;  their  tendinous  insertions  are  superficial,  vd 
are  best  seen  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toes.  Detach  dui 
second  layer  of  muscles  and  throw  it  also  forwards  to- 
wards the  toes. 

The  third  layer  of  the  plantar  muscles  consists  of  tfae 
flexor  polUcis  brevis,  adductor  pollicis,  transversalis  pedis, 
and  flexor  minimi  digiti. 

;  Flexor  Pollicis  B&£ns,  narrow  posteriorly,  broad 
and  notched  anteriorly ;  arises  by  a  strong  tendon  fitm 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  also  from  the 
extennl  cuneiform  bone,  it  forms  a  fleshy  belly,  which 
passes  forwards  and  inwards,  and  divides  into  two  short 
tendons ;  these  are  inserted  into  the  sesamoid  bones  be- 
neath the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Use,  to  flex  the 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  also  to  approximate  this  toe  to 
the  others.  This  muscle  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  for  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus. 

Adductor  Pollicis,  is  situated  external  to  the  last 
muscle,  or  more  in  the  centre  of  the  foot ;  it  is  also  inse- 
parably attached  to  it ;  it  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  strong  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  from  the  base 
of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  it  passes  for- 
wards and  inwards,  and  is  inserted  along  with  the  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  last  muscle  into  the  external  sasamoid 
bone.  Use,  to  draw  the  great  toe  outwards  towards  the 
other  toes,  also  to  flex  it,  so  as  to  bring  the  great  toe  be- 
neath the  other  toes.  By  some  this  muscle  is  named  the 
abductor  pollicis,  its  action  being  then  referred  to  the 
mesial  line. 

Transversalis  Pedis,  arises  by  distinct  fleshy 
slips  from  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  four  external 
metatarsal  bones  ;  the  fibres  pass  inwards  and  forwards, 
converging  to  the  external  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  into  which  they  are  inserted  along  with  the  hst 
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described  muscle.  Vse^  to  approximate  the  toes,  and  to 
contract  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot :  behind  this  mus- 
<fle  the  strong  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  is  observed,  also 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  dividing  into  several 
illipSy  which  are  inserted  into  the  adjacent  bones  and  liga- 
ments* 

Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  cuboid  and  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and 
fiom  the  sheath  of  the  peronaeus  longus  tendon ;  it  passes 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side 
«f  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  Use^  to 
fl^  and  adduct  this  toe.  This  muscle  is  connected  to 
tiie  abductor  minimi  digiti ;  it  fills  up  the  concavity  of 
the  fifth  fiMtatarsal  bone.  Detach  these  four  muscles  in 
this  layer  from  the  tarsus,  and  the  fourth  layer  will  come 
into  view,  namely,  the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus  longus  and 
the  interossei  muscles  ;  the  former  crosses  the  foot  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  inwards  fiom  a  deep  groove  in  the 
caboid,  beneath  the  cuneiform  and  metatarsal  bones,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  into  t^B  base 
of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones  ;  in  this  course 
this  strong  round  tendon  is  enclosed  in  a  tendinous 
sheath,  which  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  several  projections  of  the  adjoining  bones. 
UsCy  to  serve  as  a  strong  transverse  ligament  in  strength- 
ening the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  in  that  direction  ;  this 
coiirse  and  connexion  of  the  tendon  explains  the  action 
of  the  peronaeus  longus  muscle,  namely,  to  extend  the 
ankle  joint,  to  elevate  the  external  side  of  the  foot,  to  de- 
press its  internal  side,  and  to  turn  the  point  of  the  foot 
outwards. 

Interossei  Muscles  are  seven  in  number ;  three  are 
seen  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  four  on  the  dorsum ; 
they  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  metatarsal  bones : 
the  three  inferior  are  named  interossei  interni  or  infe^ 
riores ;  they  arise  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  between 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  four  external  toes,  and  are 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  three  lesser  toes.  UsCy  to  addnct  the 
toes. 

The  first  of  the  inferior  interossei  is  situated  between 
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the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bonies ;  it  ari6^%  chi^y 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  df  the  first  phalanx  of  the  third  or  middle  toe ; 
this  may  be  named  the  adductor  medii  digiti  ;  the  le- 
eond  is  between  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones; 
arises  chiefly  from  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  and  is  tn- 
serted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
fiourth  toe,  and  may  be  named  adductor  quarti  digiti  i 
the  third  is  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  booes^ 
arises  from  the  latter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  little  toe,  and  may  be  named  the  adductor  munm 
digiti. 

The  interossei  extemi  or  superiores  are  four  in  nnm- 
foer,  are  larger  than  the  last,  and  are  seen  on  the  dorsum 
or  convex  surface  of  the  foot ;  they  are  bicipitcd  musdes ; 
the^rs^  is  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bonei^ 
and  may  be  named  the  adductor  digiti  secundi  ;  it  arisen. 
from  the  internal  side  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  and 
by  a  distinct  fasciculus  from  the  outer  side  of  the  fint( 
these  two  origins  are  separated  by  the  deep  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  ;  the  fibres  end  in  a  tendon  which 
is  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phir 
lanx  of  the  second  toe  ;  it  also  joins  the  corresponding 
extensor  tendon.  Use,  to  approximate  the  second  to  the 
great  toe. 

Abductor  Digiti  Secundi  is  placed  between  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones ;  arises  from  their  q>- 
posite  surfaces,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  the  former  ;  the 
fibres  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe.  Use^  to  se- 
parate the  second  from  the  great  toe. 

Abductor  Digiti  Medii  is  placed  between  the 
third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  and  arises  from  their 
opposite  surfaces,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  the  third; 
the  fibres  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  third  or  middle 
toe.  Use,  to  separate  the  third  toe  from  the  first  and 
second. 

Abductor  Digiti  Quarti  is  situated  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones ;  it  arises  from  their 
opposite  surfaces,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 


the  first  phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe.  Use,  to  separate  llie 
fourth  tee  from  the  three  mtemnl. 

All  the  ioteroagei  muEclcs  serve  to  strengthen  the  meta- 
tiirsus,  to  press  the  metatarsal  bones  together  ;  they  also 
serve  to  flex  the  first  joint  of  the  four  outer  toes,  and  may 
assist  in  extending  their  last  phalanges  ;  these  muscles 
can  exert  no  influence  on  the  great  toe ;  thereis  only  one 
muscle  between  the  two  first  metatarsal  bones  :  between 
the  others  there  aie  two,  therefore  tliero  are  four  supe- 
rior or  dorsal  interossei  muscles,  hut  three  inferior ;  the 
latter  are  situated  more  in  the  concavity  of  each  meta- 
tarsal bone  than  between  these  bones  ;  the  superior  are 
strciiger  and  more  tendinous  than  the  inferior,  and  arc 
only  partially  covered  by  the  long  and  short  extensor 
tendons. 

Id  disBccting  the  muscles  ou  the  back  of  the  leg,  and 
those  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  we  meet  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  and  nen-e,  and  tlieir  principal  branches.  The 
posterior  Hliai  artery  is  the  larger  branch  of  the  popli- 
teal ;  it  descends  obliquely  inwards  beneath  the  deep  fas- 
cia and  the  superficiai  muscles,  and  over  the  libinUs  pos- 
ticus and  lie.\or  communis  to  the  fossa  between  the  heel 
and  inner  ankle,  it  here  ends  in  the  two  plantar  arteries ; 
in  this  course  it  gives  off  many  muscular  branches,  also 
the  peroneal  artery  ;  the  latter  arises  from  the  tibial, 
about  an  inch  below  the  popliticus ;  it  descends  obliquely 
outwards  along  the  back  part  of  the  fibula  beneath  the 
Hexor  pollicis  iongus ;  behind  and  a  little  above  the  outer 
ankle,  it  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  peron^eal 
arteries  ;  the  former  perforates  the  interosseous  space 
and  joins  the  external  malleolar  artery ;  the  latter  de- 
scends between  the  external  ankle  and  the  heel,  and  is 
diBtrihuted  to  the  ligaments  and  adipose  substance  in 
that  le^on. 

The  two  plantar  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integumenla  of  the 
foot  and  toes  ;  the  internal  jilantar  ia  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  it  supplies  the  muscles  alon^  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus  ;  the  external  plantar,  the  larger  branch,  runs 
across  the  foot  obliquely  outwards,  towards  the  fifth  me- 
tatarsal bone,  between  the  first  and  second  layers  of  plan- 
tar  nmsdea;  from  the  little  toe  it  next  runs  obligusb 
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forwards  and  inwards,  towards  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
above  the  second  layer  of  the  {dantar  muscles,  and  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones  it  joins  the 
deep  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  and  thus  forms 
the  great  plantar  arch  of  arteries,  from  the  conyexity  of 
•  whidi  proceed  the  digital  arteries,  to  supply  the  toes,  (see 
Anatomy  of  the  Vascular  System.)  The  posterior  tibial 
artery  and  its  several  branches  are  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding veins,  all  of  which  end  in  the  popliteal  vein. 
The  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
sciatic,  it  accompanies  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  at  fint 
lying  to  its  tihial,  afterwards  to  its  fibular  side  ;  in  this 
course  it  sends  off  several  small  branches  to  the  deey 
and  superficial  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  between  the  heel 
and  ankle  it  divides  into  the  two  plantar  nerves,  whidi 
take  the  course  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  In  this 
internal  malleolar  region,  when  the  integuments,  faacii, 
and  internal  uinular  ligament  are  removed,  we  find  the 
three  tendons,  the  posterior  tibial  nerves  and  vessels  to 
have  the  following  relation  to  each  other,  the  tihialis  pos- 
ticus and  flexor  commimis  tendons  are  bound  clofse  to  the 
ankle ;  about  half  an  inch  behind  these  is  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  accompanied  by  two  veins,  the  nerve  is  a  little 
nearer  to  the  heel,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  poUicis 
lies  about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  latter. 


PART  11. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


THIS  SYSTEM  MAY  BE  DIVIDED  IKTO  FOUR  PRINCI- 
PAL PARTS,  THE  BRAiy,  THE  SPINAL  CORD,  THE 
KERVES,    AKD   THE   GANGLIONS. 


SECTION  I. 

DISSECTION    OF   THE    BRAIN. 

J.  HE  brain  is  subdivided  into  tbreo  portions,  cerebrnm, 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata  ;  tbese  are,  however, 
so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  difficult  to  mark  the 
exact  limits  of  each. 

Divide  the  scalp  from  one  ear  across  the  vertex  to 
the  other  ;  reflect  one  flap  over  the  face,  the  other  over 
the  back  of  the  neck  ;  make  a  circular  cut  with  the  saw 
through  the  cranium  on  a  level  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear  on  each  side,  anteriorly  about  an  inch  above 
the  superciliary  arches,  and  posteriorly  a  little  below 
the  tubercle  of  the  os  occipitis.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  saw  through  the  outer  table  of  the  bones,  the  eleva- 
tor, or  a  few  smart  strokes  with  the  claw  of  the  ham- 
mer will  then  suffice  to  crack  the  internal  table,  (indeed 
the  cranium  may  be  opened  by  the  hammer  alone : 
this  plan,  however,  injures  the  bones  so  much  as  to 
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leave  them  of  little  use  to  the  student.)  The  calvarium 
being  now  forcibly  torn  away,  the  dura  mater  is  ex- 
posed ;  the  latter,  in  some  subjects,  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  bone  as  to  be  torn  along  with  it ;  this  accident 
will  injure  the  brain,  and  may  be  avoided  by  introda- 
cing  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  any  blunt  instrument 
between  the  membrane  and  the  bone  as  you  graduaUy 
raise  off  the  latter.  If  the  student  can  procure  two 
subjects  it  will  facilitate  his  9tudy  to  examine  the  brain 
of  both  at  the  same  time  ;  in  one  dissect  the  parts  in 
situ,  and  from  the  other  remove  the  brain  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  commencing  anteriorly,  gently  raise  it 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  divide  each  uerve  and  vessel 
in  succession  from  before  backwards  close  to  the  bone, 
dislocate  the  pituitary  gland  from  the  sella  turcica,  and 
cut  through  the  tentorium  ;.  next  divide  the  spinal  cord 
as  low  down  in  the  neck  as  you  can  pass  the  knife  through 
the  foramen  magnum ;  then  place  the  brain,  its  base  up- 
wards, in  a  shallow  basin ;  thus  the  different  surfaces  and 
structures  of  the  brain,  as  also  the  several  processes  and 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  can  be  examined  in  continua- 
tion with  each  other.      . 

The  MEMBRANES^ covering  the  brain  are  three,  the 
dura  mater,  arachnoid  membrane,  and  pia  mater ;  the 
first  may  be  termed  the  fibrous,  the  second  the  serous, 
and  the  third  the  vascular  coat ;  these  three  tunics  also 
extend  through  the  spinal  canal  and  cover  the  spinal 
cord.  The  dura  mater  is  a  fibro- serous  membrane,  of 
considerable  strength,  and 'of  a  whitish  colour,  some- 
times it  has  a  bluish  tint ;  the  external  surface  adheres 
intimately  to  the  bones  ;  it  now  presents  a  rough  sur- 
face, and  several  red  spots,  particularly  in  the  course 
pf  the  sutures  ;  these  are  owing  to  the  ruptured  vessels 
which  passed  from  the  dura  mater  to  the  bone,  the 
former  being  the  internal  periosteum  to  the  latter ;  in 
the  young  subject  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  so 
iclose  and  vascular,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
them  in  the  recent  state,  and  when  this  is  effected,  nu- 
merous bloody  dots  are  observable  on  each ;  this  mem- 
brane is  more  intimately  attached  to  the  bones  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium  than  in  any  other  situation,  it  there  - 
sends  small  processes  through,  the  several  foramina; 
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e  oFtheBe  accoinpany  the  vessels  sod  nerves,  and  are 

grradually  lost  on  them,  others  become  continuoua  with 
the  periosteum  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  processes, 
next  to  that  which  ia  continued  alon^  the  spinal  canal,  is 
one  K-hich  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale, 
and  joins  the  periosteum  in  the  orbit,  and  another,  which 
surrounds  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  united  to  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye.  Several  small  arteries  ramify  on  this 
membrane,  between  it  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium;  an- 
teriorly these  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  and  inter- 
naJ  carotid  vessels  ;  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater 
is  the  largest,  this  is  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary. 
it  enters  the  base  of  the  crauium,  through  the  spinous 
hole  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  passes  forwards  and  upwards 
above  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones,  then  ascends  ob- 
liquely backwards  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal 
bone,  the  anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  which  it  grooves 
very  deeply  ;  posteriorly  the  dura  mater  receives  several 
small  arteries,  viz.  branches  from  the  occipital,  pharyn- 
geal,  and  vertebral  arteries ;  these  vessels  of  the  dura 
mnter  also  supply  the  superincumbent  bones  witli  blood. 
Cut  through  this  membrane  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
cranium,  raise  it  from  each  side  of  the  brain  towards  the 
vertex,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  it  in  the  mesial  line, 
both  before  and  behind  undivided  ;  the  internal  surface  is 
now  seen  to  be  smooth  and  polished,  and  moistened  with 
a  fine  serous  exhalation  :  this  surface  is  the  reflected  or 
the  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  (to  be  ex- 
amined presently,)  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  dura  mater 
that  it  is  difficult  tc  separate  them  for  any  extent,  unless 
previously  macerated. 

From  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  folds  or 
processes  extend  into  the  cranium,  which  divide  this 
cavity  into  several  compartments,  and  support  and  se- 
parato  difTerent  portions  of  the  brain ;  these  processes 
are  the  falx  cerebri,  tentorium  cerebelti  and  falx  cere- 
belli.  Tbejalx  cerebri  is  exposed  by  gently  separating 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  from  the  other  ;  it  com- 
mences narrow  at  the  crista  galli  and  middle  ridge  of 
the  ethmoid  hone,  thence  it  ascends  in  (he  median  tine, 
[  backwards,  ends  by  being  continued  into 
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the  tentorium  ;  the  convex  edge  of  this  process  corres-i 
ponds  to  the  middle  ridge  or  groove  of  the  os  frontis,  to 
the  sagittal  edge  of  the  two  parietal  hones,  and  to  the 
perpendicular  ridge  of  the  occipital ;  the  great  longitudi* 
nal  sinus  is  enclosed  hetween  the  layers  of  this  process, 
the  whole  extent  of  this  edge  ;  the  concave  or  inferior 
horder  of  the  falx  corresponds  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  from  which  it  is  hut  a  very  short  dis- 
tance ;  the  inferior  or  lesser  longitudinal  sinus  is  enclosed 
in  this  ridge  ;  the  fslx  divides  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
in  the  median  line,  it  separates  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerehrum,  and  in  different  positions  of  the  hody  supports 
the  weight  of  each ;  in  old  subjects  it  is  often  cribrifonD, 
and  in  some  it  is  partly  converted  into  bone.  The  tento* 
rium  cerebelli  extends  in  somewhat  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion across  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  cranium  ;  it  may  be 
seen  by  gently  raising  the  back  part  of  either  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  ;  the  convex  edge  of  this  fold  is  attached  to 
the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bones,  to  tibe  superior  angle  of  tbe 
petrous  booes,  and  to  the  posterior  clinoid  processes  of 
the  sphenoid  ;  over  this  last  attachment,  the  concave  edge 
of  the  tentorium  glides  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
clinoid  processes  ;  the  tentorium  is  raised  and  held  in  a 
state  of  tension  along  the  median  line  by  the  falx,  its  in- 
ferior surface  is  concave  ;  anteriorly  it  presents  a  large 
oval  opening,  which  is  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  foramen 
magnum,  this  is  filled  by  the  superior  vermiform  process 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  crura  cerebri  and  the  pons  varolii; 
along  the  convex  edge  of  the  tentorium,  between  its  layers 
are  two  sinuses  on  each  side,  the  great  lateral  and  the 
superior  petrous,  in  the  median  line  also  is  another  called 
the  straight  sinus,  which  extends  along  the  base  of  the  £ftlx ; 
the  tentorium  serves  to  support  the  weight  of  the  ceie« 
brum  off  the  cerebellum. 

'Ihefalx  cerebelli  is  seen  when  the  brain  is  removed; 
it  is  a  small  but  thick  process  of  little  importance,  the 
base  is  superiorly  attached  to  the  tentorium,  the  apex 
inferiorly,  at  the  foramen  magnum  ;  its  convex  edge 
adheres  to  the  occipital  spine,  and  contains  hetweoi 
its  layers  the  occipital  sinuses  ;  its  concave  edge  sept* 
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rateisi  the  hemieplieres  of  the  cerebenum ;  this  process 
serves  to  retain  the  tentorium  and  falx  cerebri  in  a  state  ^ 
of  tension.  Attached  to  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  on  each  side,  is  a  slight  fold  of  dura  mater,  termed 
the  sphenoidal  fold  ;  these  serve  to  increase  the  surface 
of  the  anterior  fossae  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  fissures  of  Sylvius  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  uses  of  the  dura  mater  are,  first  to  serve  as  a  perios- 
teiim ;  second,  to  cover  the  brain ;  third,  by  its  processes 
to  separate  and  support  the  diflferent  parts  of  this  organ ; 
fourth,  to  form  sheaths  for  several  of  the  nerves  as  they 
leave  the  cranium  ;  and  fifth,  to  form  the  sinuses  which 
may  be  next  examined. 

The  sinuses  correspond  to  the  veins,  or  in  fact  they  are 
ineins  enclosed  between  the  laminae  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  thus  retain  them  in  their  situation,  and  enable 
them  to  resist  distention  ;  the  sinuses  are,  the  superior 
and  inferior  longitudinal,  the  straight,  the  right  and  left 
lateral,  the  superior  and  inferior  petrous,  the  right  and 
left  cavernous,  the  circular,  the  transverse,  the  occipital 
and  the  torcular  Herophili.  The  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  commences  at  the  crista  galli,  either  in  a  small  cul 
dcj  sac,  or  by  a  small  vein  from  the  nose ;  it  extends  up- 
wards and  backwards  along  the  median  line,  increasing 
in  size,  and  opposite  the  tubercle  of  the  os  occipitis  it  di- 
vides into  the  right  and  left  lateral  sinuses,  the  right 
branch  being  in  general  the  larger ;  with  the  scissors  lay 
open  this  sinus  through  its  whole  length ;  it  appears 
somewhat  triangular,  lined  by  a  smooth  fine  membrane, 
which  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  venous  system  ; 
in  general  it  is  usually  dilated  near  the  vertex ;  small 
white  fibrous  bands  cross  it  in  many  places ;  these  have 
an  imperfect  resemblance  to  the  valves  of  veins,  and  may 
serve  to  resist  distention  of  the  sinus  ;  they  have  been 
named  corcfce  Willisii;  about  the  middle  of  this  sinus 
there  are  in  general  a  number  of  small  whitish  bodies, 
sometimes  lying  singly,  but  more  frequently  in  clusters, 
near  the  openings  of  some  of  the  veins  in  the  sinus,  these 
are  termed  glanduUe  Pacchioni  ;  their  size,  number  and 
appearance,  differ  considerably  in  different  subjects  ;  in 
the  very  young  there  are  few,  if  any  ;  in  the  old,  they 
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are  most  numerous ;  they  are  found  in  three  aituatio&s, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  sinus,  external  to  the  dura  mater,  or 
internal  to  it ;  the  first  are  termed  the  glandulse  medi», 
the  second,  the  extemse,  and  the  third  the  intemae ;  their 
use  or  structure  is  unknown,  most  probably  they  are  by 
no  means  allied  to  the  glandular  system.  The  longitudi- 
nal sinus,  like  all  the  other  sinuses,  consists  of  two  tunies, 
the  internal  or  the  venous  membrane,  and  the  external 
or  fibrous  coat  derived  from  the  dura  mater  ;  this  mem- 
brane is  described  as  dividing  into  two  layers  on  either 
side  of  the  cavity  ;  one  continues  to  adhere  to  the  bone, 
and  the  other  laminae  descend  on  either  side  of  the  sinus, 
and  unite  in  the  falx  ;  the  base  of  the  triangular  cavity 
thus  formed  is  towards  the  bone,  the  apex  towards  the 
falx  ;  in  addition  to  many  small  veins,  from  the  bonei 
and  from  the  dura  mater,  this  sinus  receives  near^he 
vertex  eight  or  ten  large  veins  from  the  upper  surface  of 
each  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  these  run  obliquely  finr- 
virards  between  the  coats  of  the  sinus,  some  for  an  inch, 
others  for  less,  before  they  open  into  the  cavity,  and  just 
as  they  are  terminating,  they  turn  slightly,  so  that  their 
mouths  look  inwards,  or  towards  those  of  the  opposite 
side  ;  all  the  veins  which  enter  the  sinus  do  not  take 
the  oblique  course  now  described,  and  which  is  most 
probably  designed  to  impede  the  reflux  of  the  blood 
from  the  sinus  into  the  cerebral  veins.  The  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus  is  not  always  present,  it  resembles  a 
small  vein  enclosed  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  falx  near 
its  base,  it  receives  small  veins  from  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  and  ends  in  the  following ;  the  straight  sinus  is 
situated  in  the  median  line,  enclosed  between  the  la- 
minae of  the  base  of  the  falx  aikl  above  the  tentorium, 
it  receives  the  blood  from  the  lateral  ventricles  returned 
by  the  two  venae  Galeni ;  this  sinus  proceeds  backwards 
and  downwards,  and  ends  in  the  confluence  of  the  two 
lateral  and  longitudinal  sinuses  ;  it  presents  internally 
the  same  fibrous  appearance  as  the  great  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  lateral  are  the  largest  sinuses,  of  somewhat 
an  elliptical  figure,  each  proceeds  at  first  horizontally 
outwards  and  forwards,  enclosed  between  the  laminse 
of  the  tentorium,,  in  a  groove  in  tlie  occipital  bone,  -and 


in  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal ;  it  theo  descends  in- 
wards along  the  maatoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  again  indenting  the  occipital,  it  turns  forwards,  and 
paEsing  through  the  foraraem  laccrum  posterius,  ends  in 
■he  iDtenial  jugular  vein  ;  each  lateral  sinus  receives 
several  small  veins  from  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum and  from  the  cerebellum ;  these  enter  the  sinus 
from  without  inwards,  contrary  to  the  current  in  the 
sinus  ;  through  each  of  these  sinuses  al!  the  blood  is  re- 
turned fixim  the  cranium  to  the  general  system  ;  there 
are  seldom  any  transverse  bands  or  glandule  Pacchioni 
in  these  sinuses.  The  following  sinuses  are  situated  on 
the  base  of  the  crauium.  The  cavernous  sinas  on  each 
side  extends  from  tlie  anterior  clinoid  process  to  the 
point  of  the  petrous  bone  along  the  side  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  ;  the  dura  mater  in  this  region  divides  into 
two  layers,  one  very  thin  adheres  to  the  irregidar  bony 
surface  which  bounds  this  cavity,  the  other  much  more 
dense  is  reflected  over  this  space,  and  contains  between 
its  laminie  the  third  and  fourth  nene,  and  the  iiret  part  > 
of  the  fifth ;  the  ophthalmic  vein  opens  into  the  fore- 
part of  this  sinus,  and  the  two  petrosal  sinuses  lead 
tVom  it  posteriorly  to  the  lateraJ  sinus  ;  this  sinus  is  in- 
tersected by  tendinous  bands,  and  presents  rather  a  cel- 
lular or  spongy  appearance  like  the  corpus  cavernosum 
penis  ;  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  sixth  or  ab- 
ducens  nerve  pass  through  the  cavity  of  this  sinus,  also 
several  small  branches  from  the  sympathetic ;  the  venotis 
membrane,  however,  is  reflected  around  each,  so  as  to 
separate  them  from  the  blood ;  the  cavernous  sinuses  com- 
municate through  the  following  ;  the  circular  sinus  con- 
sists of  two  small  veins,  which  lead  from  one  cavernous 
sinus  to  the  other,  the  anterior  is  beneath  the  optic  com- 
misanre,  and  before  the  pituitary  gland;  the  posterior  is 
behind  and  rather  below  that  body.  The  petrosal  sinuses 
are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the  superior  and 
inferior ;  they  each  lead  from  the  cavernous  sinuses  back- 
wards, the  former  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous 
bone,  to  the  lateral  sinuses  opposite  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone  ;  the  inferior  petrous  sinus  leads  down- 
waiJa  Hud  backwards,  over  the  suture  between  the  petious 
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and  occipital  bones,  and  ends  in  the  lateral  sinus  near  its 
termination.  y!he  transverse  sinus  leads  from  one  in- 
ferior petrosal  sinus  to  the  other,  across  the  cuneifonn 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  occipital  sinuses  are 
two  small  canals  contained  in  the  falx  cerebelli ;  they  re- 
ceive veins  from  the  cerebellum,  and  sometimes  from  the 
vertebral  canal,  and  open  into  the  torcular  HerophlM; 
these  sinuses  sometimes  extend  along  each  side  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  communicate  with  the  lateral 
sinuses  ;  the  occipital  sinuses  are  often  wanting.  The 
torculi  Herophili  is  a  sort  of  common  reservoir  in  which 
several  sinuses  end ;  it  is  situated  opposite  the  tuberosity 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  enclosed  between  the  layers  of 
the  falx  and  tentorium ;  it  is  somewhat  oval,  and  preseats 
jsix  openings,  viz.  the  lateral  sinus  on  each  side ;  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus  above,  the  straight  sinus  before,  and  the 
occipital  sinuses  below. 

The  second  covering  of  the  brain  is  a  serous  membrane, 
the  arachnoid y  so  fine  and  delicate  that  in  some  sitii9« 
tions  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  it ;  between  the  oomve- 
lutions  of  the  brain  it  can  be  raised  from  the  pia  mater, 
which  sinks  into  the  fissures  between  these  ;  and  a  little 
air  forced  between  these  membranes  will  separate  them 
for  some  distance,  and  will  raise  the  arachnoid  membrane 
in  a  vesicular  form  ;  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
spinal  canal,  it  is  stronger,  and  can  be  distinctly  detached 
from  the  subjacent  membrane.  The  arachnoid  membrane 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain,  and  is  thence  re. 
fiected  to  the  dura  mater,  which  it  lines  throughout,  ex- 
cept at  the  sella  turcica,  where  the  pituitary  gland  inter- 
venes between  these  membranes  ;  from  the  surface  of  the 
brain  it  is  reflected  on  the  dura  mater  in  several  situii^ 
tions,  viz.  superiorly,  as  the  veins  enter  the  longitudimd 
sinus,  this  membrane  accompanies  them  from  the  brain 
to  the  sinus,  it  is  then  reflected  to  the  inner  surfiuM  jof 
the  dura  mater  :  inferiorly,  also,  it  surrounds  the  nerves 
in  their  course  from  the  brain  to  the  foramina,  through 
which  they  pass,  and  is  then  reflected  on  the .  dora 
mater,  the  latter  membrane  being  really  perforated  and 
continued  for  a  short  distance  around  each  nerve, 
whereas   the  arachnoid  membrane  forms  a  cul  de  sae 
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■  «t  the  exit  of  eacii  :  thus  the  arachnoid  memlirane,  like 
all  serous  tnembranes,  forms  a.  shut  site,  one  side  or  layer 
of  it  (the  parietal)  adhering  to  the  dura  njater  ;  the  other 
(thB  Tiscerul)  coveriag  the  brain  and  extending  from  one 
emineDce  to  another,  without  penetrating  between  them  ; 
it  is  Bmooth,  polished,  and  transparent,  without  any  die. 
tinct  vessels  ;  it  exhales  and  again  absorbs  a  line  serous 
halitus,  which  allows  the  opposed  surfaces  to  move  against 
e«ch  other  without  friction  ;  this  membrane  is  also  con- 
tinued into  the  cavities  or  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
gives  to  them  a  smooth  liiitng.  To  see  this  process  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  separate  gently  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  divide  the  falx,  and  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  tentorium  the  two  vcheb  Galeni  will  be  seen, 
entering  the  strain^ht  sinus  ;  these  veins  are  surrounded 
by  the  serous  membrane ;  press  these  gently  to  one  side, 
and  underneath  them  a  small  round  hole  or  canal  may  be 
observed,  leading  forwards  below  these  veins,  and  above 
the  pineal  gland,  and  opening  into  the  back  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  ;  this  canal  is  lined  by  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, which  is  continued  from  that  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  expajida  within  the  ventricles,  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  inequalities  observed  within  them ;  this 
arachnoid  canal,  or  the  canal  of  Bichat,  will  be  noticed 
a^in  in  the  examination  of  the  ventricles.  Tha  third 
tunic  of  the  brain  is  the  uasca/ar  eoa(,  orlhepiomafer, 
of  a  very  soft  and  delicate  structure,  loaded  with  numer- 
cua  fine  vessels  ;  it  adheres  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  following  every  involution  of  its  surface,  it  is 
intimately  united  with  its  substance  by  numerous  shreds 
and  vessels,  which  admit  of  being  drawn  out  like  fine 
threads  ;  on  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  it  is  insepa- 
rably connected  to  the  arachnoid  membrane,  but  in 
moat  other  situations,  particujariy  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  they  are  but  loosely  united  to  each  other.  The 
pia  mater  is  also  prolonged  into  the  lateral  ventricles, 
through  an  extensive  fissure,  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
dissectioii  of  the  brain  between  the  fornix  and  the  cor- 
pus callosum  above,  and  the  tuhercula  qaadrigemina 
Mid  pons  Varolii  below  ;  this  fissure  descends  obliquely 
forwards  on  each  aide  into  the  inferior  comu  of  each 
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lateral  ventricle  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  hip* 
pocampus  major  ;  through  these  lateral  prolongations  of 
this  fissure,  a  process  of  die  pia  mater  enters,  termed  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  through  the  central  or  transverse  por- 
tion of  it,  another  process,  termed  the  choroid  membrane 
or  velum  interpositum  ;  these  processes  are  covered  by 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  are  all  connected  together, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  ventricles  ;  this 
great  fissure  in  the  brain  is  closed  every  where  by  the 
arachnoid  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  except 
at  the  foramen  of  Bichat.  The  use  of  the  pia  mater  is 
to  form  an  exact  capsule  for  the  brain,  also  va  extensife 
surface,  on  which  the  vessels  divide  minutely,  and  are  pro* 
bably  arranged  in  some  peculiar  manner,  previous  to  their 
penetrating  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

There  are  two  modes  of  dissecting  the  brain ;  first,  by 
removing  it  in  successive  slices  from  above  downwards ; 
and  secondly,  from  below  upwards  ;  the  first  plan  is  best 
adapted  for  studying  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  or  for  examining  this  organ  pathologi- 
cally ;  the  second  for  unravelling  its  structure ;  the  stu- 
dent should  practise  both,  and  first^  that  from  above 
downwards. 


DISSECTION    OF   THE    CEREBRUM. 

The  Cerebrum  is  the  largest  part  of  the  brain,  of 
an  oval  figure,  the  larger  end  posteriorly,  a  little  flat- 
tened on  the  sides,  convex  above,  and  divided  into  two 
equal  portions,  the  right  and  left  hemispheres,  by  a 
deep  fissure  which  extends  along  the  median  line  ;  this 
fissure  is  continued  before  and  behind  through  the  en- 
tire depth  of  the  cerebrum,  but  in  the  middle  it  is 
bounded  below  by  the  corpus  callosum  ;  it  contains  the 
falx  cerebri  and  the  arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum ; 
each  hemisphere  is  convex  superiorly  and  externally, 
and  flat  internally,  or  towards  the  falx,  inferiorly  very 
irregular  and  uneven  ;  the  surface  of  each  hemisphere 
is  every  where  marked  by  a  number  of  eminences  term- 
ed the  convolutions  of  the  brain  ;  these  are  of  various 
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s^iee  and  shape,  and  ate  Bomenliat  convoluted  like  iht^ 
ialestiuea  ;  their  round  edges  are  ecpardted  by  lisaurea 
w^ch  are  closed  by  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  these 
fissures  are  nearly  an  inch  deep  ;  they  take  different  di- 
rections, serpentine,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  ;  if  a  sec- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  be  made,  these  fissures  will  be  foand 
to  be  only  involutions  of  the  cineritious  Hubstance  cover- 
ing the  brain  ;  each  fissure  therefore  is  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  is  covered  throughout  by  the  pia 

The  cerebrum,  on  its  inferior  surface,  is  also  divided 
into  the  two  hemispheres  by  the  great  median  Ussure  at 
each  extremity,  and  in  the  centre  by  a  depression  contain- 
ing several  substances;  each  hemisphere  inferiorly  is  di- 
vided into  three  lobes,  the  anterior,  small,  triangular,  Bat, 
or  a  little  concave,  rests  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  presents 
a  deep  groove  which  lodges  the  olfactory  nerve ;  the  mid- 
dle lobe  is  prominent,  round,  and  deep,  hlb  up  the  mid- 
dle fossa  in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  is  separated  from 
the  anterior  lobe  by  a  deep  fissure,  (Jissura  Syluii)  which 
uaceiids  obliquely  outwards  and  bnckwarda  ;  this  fissure 
corresponds  to  the  sphenoidal  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
to  the  leaser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  the  brain  above 
it  is  perforated  by  a  numlier  of  small  holes  for  the  en- 
trance of  veaaels  (pan  perforee  externe  ;)  this  fissure 
contains  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain,  and  one  origin  of 
the  olfactory  nerve.  The  posterior  lobe  resta  on  the 
tentorium,  and  is  separated  from  the  middle  only  by  a 
slight  excavation  ;  between  the  hemispheres  we  observe, 
immediately  behind  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  median 
fissure,  the  lower  end  of  the  corpus  caliosum  ;  posterior 
to  this,  Bud  connected  to  it,  is  the  commiasure  of  the 
optic  nerves  ;  behind  this  is  a  soft  grey  substance,  the 
/uber  cinereum  ;  this  is  connected  anteriorly  to  these 
nerves,  and  posteriorly  to  two  small  white  bodies 
termed  the  corpora  mamillarta  or  albicantia  :  these  are 
about  the  size  of  small  peas,  aituatad  behind  the  tuber 
cinereum,  and  attached  by  it  to  each  other ;  they  arc 
grey  internally,  although  white  externally,  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  formax  terminate  in  these.  From  ths 
centre  of  the  tuber  cinereum  a  thin  conical  tabe  of  a 
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^eddish  colour  descends,  the  infandihuliim  ;  this  passes 
behind  and  rather  beneath  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
neryes  ;  it  terminates  on  the  surface  of  the  pituitaiy 
gland ;  it  is  surrounded  by  arachnoid  membrane ;  it  is  not 
pervious  inferiorly ;  above  it  communicates  with  the  third 
y'entricle.  The  pituitary  body  is  placed  in  the  sella  tur- 
cica between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane ; 
transversely  oval,  composed  anteriorly  of  a  yellowish- sub- 
stance, which  is  notched  before,  and  convex  behind  like 
a  kidney,  and  posteriorly  of  a  whitish  semi-fluid  or  pulpy 
substance.  Behind  the  corpora  albicantia,  we  next  <^ 
serve  a  small  triangular  depression,  closed  above  by  a  thin 
plate  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle  ;  this  is  the  middle  perforated  plate  of 
the  brain ;  on  either  side  of  this  is  the  cms  cerebri,  con* 
necting  the  cerebrum  to  the  pons  Varolii,  which  last  is 
situated  in  the  median  line  behind  the  last  described  sub- 
stances ;  behind  the  pons  is  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  between  these  eminences  is 
the  great  transverse  fissure  which  transmits  the  p4a  mater 
into  the  ventricles,  and  which  also  contains  the  arachnoid 
canal  and  the  pineal  gland ;  behind  this  we  observe,  last- 
ly, the  posterior  extremity  of  the  median  fissure  separat- 
ing the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

Cut  oflf  the  upper  part  of  one  hemisphere  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  corpus  callosum,  the  appearance  now 
presented  is  termed  the  centrum  ovale  minuSy  a  mass  of 
white  substance  surrounded  by  the  irregularly  undulat- 
ing line  of  grey  substance  ;  a  small  cavity  or  fissure 
may  now  also  be  observed  between  the  corpus  callosum 
and  the  lower  and  internal  margin  of  each  hemisphere : 
next  slice  off  both  hemispheres  on  a  level  with  the  cor-* 
pus  callosum,  and  the  centrum  magnum  ovale  is  pre- 
sented, that  is,  a  line  of  grey  substance  surrounding 
the  central  mass  of  white  substance.  The  grey  or  cor» 
tical  or  cineritious  substance  of  the  brain  is  soft  and 
pulpy,  and  more  vascular  than  the  white ;  on  the  sur- 
iace  of  the  cerebrum  it  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  in  other  situations  it  is  placed  in  consi- 
derable masses,  and  covered  by  the  white  substance; 
the  shade  of  its  colour  differs  in  different  parts  of  the 
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'  bnin,  and  in  different  aubjecta  :  in  the  child  it  is  reddish, 
m  the  old  it  is  grey  or  ashy.  It  consiaiH  of  a  number  of 
very  miniile  globules,  connected  together  by  the  pia  ma- 
ter and  vessels.  The  white  or  medullary  substance  is 
more  lirm,  and  when  fresh,  has  some  elasticity,  and 
in  many  parts  appeara  distiactly  fibrous  ;  its  divided 
surface  appears  dottpd  with  red  spots  ;  these  are  the 
divided  vessels,  they  vary  in  number  and  size  in  different 
subjects  ;  in  a  very  fresh  brain,  when  a  Bectton  has  been 
made  of  this  white  Bubstnnce,  it  will,  by  its  elasticity, 
force  the  blood  to  exude  out  for  some  little  time  in  small 
drops  from  the  divided  vessels.  The  corpus  callosum  is 
now  seen  in  the  median  line  of  the  cerebram,  but  nearer 
the  frontal  than  the  occipital  bone,  between  three  or  four 
inches  long,  convex,  while,  marked  by  two  or  three 
raised  longitudinal  lines  close  and  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  (lite  raphe,)  from  these  several  transverse  lines 
pass  to  either  side  ;  its  posterior  end  broad,  round,  and  a 
little  concave,  is  bent  downwards,  and  is  continuous  on 
either  side  with  the  fornix  and  the  hippocampi ;  its  ante- 
rior end  is  also  roimd,  and  bent  downwards  and  hack- 
wards,  is  continued  on  each  side  into  the  anterior  lobes, 
and  in  the  middle  it  joins  the  tuber  cinerenm  and  the 
optic  commissure ;  the  corpus  callosum  connects  the  white 
fibrous  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and  is  therefore 
properly  called  the  great  commissure  of  the  cerebrum  ; 
it  covers  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  septum  luciduni,  and 
the  fornix.  Divide  this  substance  at  a  little  distance 
from  either  side  of  the  raphe,  the  lateral  ventricles  will 
be  opened,  press  the  middle  portion  of  the  corpus  callo' 
sum  to  one  aide,  and  the  aeptum  tucldum  may  be  aeea 
descending  in  the  median  line  from  if  to  the  upper  aur- 
foce  of  the  fornix.  The  septum  lacidum  Beparales  the 
two  lateral  ventricles,  trian^^ular,  the  apex  behind,  the 
base  before,  the  upper  end  connected  to  the  coqius 
callosum  ;  the  lower  edge  to  the  fornix  posteriorly,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  inferior  curved  portion  of  the  corpus 
callosum  ;  it  consists  of  four  laminee,  two  on  each  side, 
grey  externally,  white  internally  ;  between  the  white 
lamince  a  small  cavity  exists  termed  the  ^/ih  ventricle. 
This  cavity  is  natarally  closed,  but  when  the  corpus 
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callosum  is  divided  transversely,  and  the  anterior  portion 
raised  forwards,  the  laminae  of  the  septum  separate,  and 
this  cavity  hecomes  distinct ;  it  is  larger  in  the  child,  but 
is  very  irregular  in  size,  and  even  in  existence,  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  ;  the  septum  lucidum  appears  to  be  formed 
by  a  lamina  descending  from  each  side  of  the  raphe  of 
the  corpus  callosum  to  the  fornix,  some  grey  matter  su- 
peradded. Divide  transversely  the  septum  lucidum  and 
corpus  callosum,  raise  forwards  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  latter,  and  backwards  its  posterior  part ;  it  will  now 
be  seen  that  this  substance  is  united  to  the  fornix  poste- 
riorly, but  is  nearly  an  inch  above  it  anteriorly ;  the  sep- 
tum lucidum  is  generally  so  soft  that  in  this  stage  of  the 
dissection  it  will  have  nearly  broke  down  into  the  sur- 
rounding fluid. 

The  lateral  ventricles  extend  from  the  middle  of  the 
brain  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes,  also  to  the 
inferior  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  hence  they  are  named 
tricorne ;  the  anterior  cornu  of  each  passes  forwards  and 
outwards,  and  are  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other; 
the  middle  portion,  or  the  body  of  each  passes  horizon- 
tally backwards,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  septum  lucidum ;  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus 
callosum  the  posterior  and  inferior  cornua  pass  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  ;  the  posterior  cornu  proceeds  into  the 
posterior  lobe  at  first  outwards,  afterwards  it  turns  in- 
wards in  a  curved  direction,  the  concavity  towards  the 
median  line ;  the  inferior  cornu  descends  obliquely  for- 
wards and  outwards,  and  is  then  also  curved  a  little  in- 
wards ;  it  terminates  behind  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and 
beneath  the  anterior  cornu.  The  anterior  cornu  is  bound- 
ed superiorly  and  laterally  by  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
inferiorly  by  the  large  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum  ; 
the  middle,  or  body  of  each,  is  bounded  superiorly  and 
externally  by  the  corpus  callosum ;  internally  by  the  sep- 
tum lucidum,  and  inferiorly  by  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  the  taenia  semicircularis,  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  choroid  plexus  and  the  fornix.  The  posterior 
cornu  is  bounded  superiorly  and  laterally  by  the  medullary 
substance,  and  inferiorly  by  the  hippocampus  minor. 
The  inferior  cornu  is  bounded  superiorly  by  the  optic  tha- 
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a.mus,  externally  by  medullary  substance ;  internally  it 
a  deficient  of  cerebral  substance,  and  is  closed  by  the 
araclinoid  membrane ;  inferiorly  by  the  hippocampus 
major  and  corpus  fiiubrialum ;  these  several  bodies, 
which  are  obsen'od  in  the  different  regions  of  these 
Cavities,  miiat  next  be  examined  individually ;  and  first, 
the  corpora  slriala.  These  pyriform  bodies  have  their 
lar^r  ends  directed  forwards  and  inwards ;  their  poti' 
terior  small  and  pointed  extremities  pass  backwards 
!md  outwards ;  smooth  and  unattached  superiorly  and 
internally,  on  all  other  sides  they  are  continuous  with 
the  white  substance ;  vascular,  soft,  and  cinericious  on 
their  surface ;  they  will  be  found,  when  cut  into,  to 
consist  of  alternate  laminse  of  grey  and  white  Bub- 
stance ;  the  latter  may  bo  traced  from  the  crura  cere- 
bri through  these  bodies  to  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  cerebrum,  hence  the  corpora  striata  are  named 
by  some  the  anterior  or  superior  ganglions  of  the  cere- 
brum. Tlie  (tenia  semi-circularis,  a  narrow,  semitraOB- 
parent  band,  whitish,  fibrous,  placed  in  the  groove  be- 
tween tlie  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum ;  arises 
narrow  from  a  tubercle  on  the  back  part  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  (corpus  g«ni(?ulatum  externum,')  passes  for- 
wards and  inwards,  becomes  broader,  and  joins  the  de- 
scending pillar  of  the  fornix ;  the  anterior  portion  has 
a  resemblance  to  the  cornea,  and  has  been  named  lami- 
na cornea ;  several  veins  from  the  corpus  striatum  pass 
beneath  the  tcenia  to  join  the  venie  Galeni,  The  cho- 
roid plexus  is  a  fold  of  thin  vascular  membrane  derived 
from  the  pia  mater ;  it  enters  the  inferior  comu  between 
the  optic  thalamus  and  the  Iwnia  hippocampi;  loose 
and  floating  it  ascends  obliquely  backwards  over  the 
hippocampus  major,  then  turns  forwards  between  the 
thalamus  and  the  fornix,  beneath  which  it  is  connected 
to  the  choroid  membrane,  and  ends  by  uniting  with  its 
fellow  in  the  foramen  commune  anterius ;  each  choroid 
plexus  is  covered  by  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  they 
receive  a  number  of  veins  ftom  the  parietes  of  the  ven- 
tricles, particularly  from  the  corpora  striata ;  these  veins 
join  the  vena  Galeni,  which  will  be  noticed  presently; 
very  frequently  small  vesicles,  hydatids,  and  even  small 

■\mt  maj  be  found  in  these  membraues. 
U 
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The  fornix y  white,  fibrous,  triangular,  is  situated  ho- 
rizontally, beneath  the  corpus  callosum  and  septum  lu- 
cidum,  attached  to  the  former  posteriorly,  to  the  latter 
Anteriorly,  it  lies  on  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid 
plexuses ;  the  base  posteriorly,  arises,  by  two  fiat  bands, 
(the  posterior  pillars  or  crura,)  one  from  either  side, 
from  the  hippocampus,  major  and  minor,  and  from  the 
taenia  hippocampi,  these  crura  pass  forwards  and  inwacds, 
and  unite  (the  body  of  the  fornix ;)  this  bends  forwards 
and  downwards,  over  the  foramen  commune  anterius,  and 
divides  into  two  short,  round,  white  cords,  (the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix)  these  descend  behind  the  anterior 
commissure,  and  end  in  the  corpora  mammillaria,  which 
are  covered  with  grey  substance  from  the  tuber  cine- 
reum :  the  inferior  surface  of  the  fornix  which  rests  on 
the  velum  is  marked  posteriorly  by  several  fine  obliqne 
lines  {lyra  or  corpus  psalloides,)  Although  the  septum 
lucidum  IS  a  ps^rtition  between  the  lateral  ventricles,  yet 
these  cavities  communicate  together,  as  also  with  the 
third  or  middle  ventricle,  through  an  opening  termed 
*  foramen  commune  anterius,  this  is  situated  in  the  me- 
dian line  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  each  ven- 
tricle, it  is  bounded  superiorly  and  anteriorly  by  the  for- 
nix, posteriorly  by  the  two  choroid  plexuses  and  velum, 
laterally  it  leads  from  one  lateral  ventricle  to  the  other, 
and  inferiorly  it  opens  into  the  third.  The  optic  tha- 
lami  cannot  be  fully  examined  at  present.  In  the  pos- 
terior cornu  of  each  ventricle  is  a  small  eminence,  the 
hippocampus  minor,  large  anteriorly,  small  and  pointed 
behind,  white  on  the  surface,  grey  internally.  In  the 
inferior  cornu  we  see  the  hippocampus  major,  a  large 
white  substance,  convex  externally,  concave  internally, 
smooth  and  white  on  the  surface,  grey  within,  extend- 
ing all  along  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  and  ending  in  a 
tuberculated  expansion,  the  pes  hippocampi ;  along  its 
internal  or  concave  edge,  and  connected  to  it,  is  a  nar- 
row white  band,  the  tcenia  hippocampi  or  corpus  Jimhri' 
atum,  the  concave  edge  of  which  is  loose ;  this  sob- 
stance  is  directly  continuous  with  the  posterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix  ;  beneath  the  taenia  hippocampi,  a  narrow 
cineritious  line  may  be  obsen^ed,  shorter  than  the  tse- 
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Ilia,  itsedgeiBserralod;  this  is  tlie  corpus  denlicalalum. 
Divide  the  forni:^  about  its  centre  ;  draw  forwards  itH 
anterior  portion,  and  the  foramen  commune  anteriua 
will  be  seen  ;  throw  the  puatcrior  portion  backwards, 
and  the  choroid  membrane  or  the  velum  interpositwm, 
will  be  exposed  ;  this  is  of  a  Irian^Iar  form,  beneath  the 
fornix,  and  above  the  optic  thalami,  the  pineal  gland, 
the  arachnoid  canal,  and  the  third  ventricle ;  the  cho- 
roid pkxQsea  are  united  to  it  laterally  and  in  front, 
the  venre  Oaleni  extend  along  its  median  line  ;  these 
veins  receive  the  blood  from  eacli  piexua,  and  from  the 
different  eminences  in  the  ventricles,  they  pass  back- 
wards, and  end  in  the  straight  sinus,  they  sometimeH 
first  unite  into  one  trunk ;  the  velum  is  formed  of  pia 
mater,  which  is  continued  from  the  surface  of  the  brain 
through  the  groat  transverse  fissure,  which  is  beneath 
the  corpus  callosum  and  the  fornix,  and  above  the  tu- 
bercula  quadrigemina  and  the  pineal  gland ;  it  is  also 
covered  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  is  of  ex- 
treme delicacy ;  raise  this  membrane  from  before  back- 
ivards,  first  dividing  the  small  veins  which  run  into  it,  ' 
the  optic  thalami  will  be  now  exposed,  and  posterior  lo 
these  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  superior  surface  of  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina;  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
arachnoid  canal  also  is  seen ;  this  orifice  is  beneath  the 
veins  of  Galen  and  above  the  gland,  it  is  in  general 
surrounded  by  small  granulations;  remove  the  velum. 
The  pineal  gland  is  situated  above  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina, about  the  size  of  a  pea,  cineritious,  heart-shaped, 
the  base  anteriorly  containing,  in  general,  some  smaD 
sandy  particles  (the  acervulus,)  the  posterior  part  is  soft 
and  pulpy,  the  (conaTivm)  is  surrounded  by  n  very  vas- 
cular membrane  derived  from  the  velum  ;  unconnected  to 
the  brain  in  every  situation,  except  anteriorly,  whence  a 
small  transverse  medullary  band  proceeds,  which  di- 
vides into  two  lon^  delicate  processes  (peditnculi,)  these 
pass  forn'ards  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  optic  thalami, 
and  join  the  descending  pillars  of  the  fornix,  at  the  for- 
amen commune  anteriiis.  The  oplic  thalami,  two  £no 
hollies  white  on  their  surface,  prey  within,  placed  ha- 
liind  and  betn*eoa  the  corpora  striata,  smooth  Buperiorly 
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where  they  enter  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  touching 
each  other  internally,  where  they  are  soft  and  gprey; 
this  connexion  is  termed  the  commissura  mollis^  it  is  a. 
hroad,  soft,  and  cineritious  union  between  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  thalami,  and  anterior  to  their  <^entre,, 
this  must  he  hroken  through  before  the  third  ventricle 
can  be  seen;  a  sort  of  fissure  separates  the  thalami; 
this  fissure  anteriorly  leads  to  the  foramen  commnne 
anterius,  and  posteriorly  to  the  foramen  commune  poste- 
rius ;  this  last  hole  is  behind  the  soft  commissure,  and 
between  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland ;  it  is,  how- 
ever^ so  closed  by  the  velum  and  the  fornix,  that  no. 
communication  can  occur  through  it  between  the  third 
and  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  as  through  the  anterior, 
common  opening;  the  optic  thalami  externally  and 
inferiorly  are  continuous  with  the  corpora  striata  and 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  hemispheres ;  inferiorly 
they  present  two  tubercles  {corpus  geniculatam  inter' 
num  and  externum ;)  their  anterior  extremity  is  in  the. 
foramen  commune  anterius,  their  posterior  is  in  contact 
with  the  corpus  fimbriatum ;  the  upper  surface  of  each 
is  in  the  body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  inferior  sur- 
face is  in  the  inferior  comu ;  through  the  substance  of 
the  thalami  some  portions  of  the  crura  cerebri  pass  in 
their  course  to  the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres, 
hence  they  are  named  by  some  the  inferior  ganglions  of 
the  brain.  Separate  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  third 
or  middle  ventricle  will  be  opened.  The  third  ventricle 
is  a  narrow  cavity  placed  in  the  median  line,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  the  optic  thalami,  above  by  the  velum 
and  the  fornix,  below  by  the  locus  perforatus  and  tuber 
cinereum,  before  by  the  descending  pillars  of  the  for- 
nix and  the  anterior  commissure,  behind  by  the  pos- 
terior commissure  and  pineal  gland,  its  pedunculi  and 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  The  foramen  commnne. 
^terius  opens  into  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  this 
cavity ;  the  infundibulum  leads  from  the  lower  and  an* 
terior  part  downwards  and  forwards,  between  the  piUan 
of  the  fornix  and  below  the  anterior  commissure,  to  the 
pituitary  gland ;  this  canal  is  lai^e  above,  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally impervious  below.     From  the  posterior  part  of 
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tlie  third  Tentriclc  u  Bmall  canal  leads  backwards  and 
downwards,  aboTe  and  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  and 
below  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ;  this  is  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylnius,  or  the  iter  ad  quarturit  ventriculum.  The 
anterior  commissure  is  a  distinct  round  cord,  extend- 
ing from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  immediately  be- 
fore the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  bent  like  an  arch, 
convex  anteriorly,  unattached  in  its  central  portion, 
but  on  each  side  it  is  imbedded  in  the  corpus  etriatum, 
through  which  it  descends  obliquely  backwards  and  out- 
wards, and  then  terminates  in  rays  near  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  and  the  inferior  coniu  of  the  lateral  ventricle : 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  sheath  of  pia  mater,  like  a 
nerve.  The  posterior  commissure  is  shorter  and  smaller 
than  the  anterior,  but  white,  ronnd,  and  fibrous  like  it ; 
it  extends  transversely  behind  the  third  ventricle,  above 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  below  the  pedunculi  of  the  pi- 
neal gland  to  which  it  is  connected,  and  anterior  to  the 
tubercula  quadrig«miua ;  its  extremities  are  connected 
to  the  optic  thalami.  The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are 
below  this  commissure  and  the  pineal  gland  ;  they  are 
all  connected  by  their  bases,  on  an  oUiqoe  plane,  and 
separated  from  each  other  near  their  points  by  two  su- 
perficial grooves ;  the  two  superior  and  anterior  are 
called  the  nales,  the  two  inferior  and  posterior  the  testes, 
white  on  their  surface,  grey  internally,  they  lie  above 
and  behind  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  alone  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  pons  Varolii ;  tlio  nates  are  con- 
nected to  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  testes  to  the  cere- 
bellum, by  two  thin  white  plates,  which  descend  ob- 
liquely backwards  and  outwards,  and  end  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum;  these  are  the  processus  a  ce- 
rebello  ad  testes;  they  diverge  towards  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  continuous  externally  and  inferiorly  with  a 
thick,  round,  white  process,  the  crus  cerebelli ;  between 
these  two  processes  there  is  a  tldn  lamina  extended, 
nnroed  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  or  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
cineritious  and  very  soft,  triangular,  the  apex  between 
the  testes,  the  base  attached  to  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
sides  to  the  two  processes  just  described;  ihia  valve 
ibrms  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     Pass  a  probe 
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along  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  divide  the  valve  of  Vieus- 
■ens  and  the  cavity  of  die  fourth  ventricle  will  be  ex* 
pofied ;  this  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  back- 
wards, between  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata;  it  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  pons  Va- 
rolii, in  the  median  line  of  which  is  a  narrow  fissure^ 
the  ccLlamfis  scrip  torius^  from  each  side  of  which  a  few 
white  lines  pass  off  to  join  the  auditory  nerve ;  laterally 
by  the  processes  from  the  testes  and  by  the  crura  cere- 
belli ;  superiorly  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens ;  posteriorlj 
by  the  cerebellum,  and  inferiorly  by  the  reflection  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  of  the  pia  mater  fiom 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  back  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  the  pia  mater  is  here  peculiarly  dense,  and 
it  sends  a  small  process  into  the  lower  part  of  this  cavity, 
(the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle,)  which  is 
loaded  with  tortuous  vessels,  and  frequently  presents  a 
small  number  of  reddish  granular  bodies. 

Raise  either  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum ;  from  its 
inferior  surface,  just  below  the  corpus  striatum  and 
the  optic  thalamus,  a  thick,  white  fasciculus '  may  be 
observed  descending  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards; 
this  is  the  crus  cerebri ;  fibrous  and  white  on  the  sor- 
face,  each  crus  internally  contains  cineritious  substance 
of  a  very  dark  colour  (locus  niger ;)  the  crura  cerebri 
converge  as  they  descend,  and  end  in  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  pons  Varolii ;  the  third  ventricle  is  between 
them,  and  the  tractus  opticus  of  each  side  surrounds 
them.'  The  crura  cerebri  and  the  following  substapce 
can  be  better  examined  when  the  brain  is  removed 
from  the  subject,  and  the  base  placed  uppermost.  The 
pons  Varolii  is  somewhat  square,  it  is  placed  obliquely 
on  the  cuneiform  process,  between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum ;  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  aqueduct  of  Sj^- 
vius  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  are  on  its  supe* 
rior  and  posterior  surface ;  its  inferior  and  anterior  sur- 
face rests  on  the  bone,  and  is  grooved  longitudinally 
by  the  basilar  artery:  its  superior  extremity  receives 
the  crura  cerebri,  which  it  surrounds  like  a  ring,  hence 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  annular  protuberance ;  the 
crura  cerebelli  are  attached  to  its  sides,  and  the  me- 
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duUa  oblongata  to  its  lower  extremity,  from  which  it  is 
^tinguished  by  a  deep  groove :  the  pons  is  of  a  more 
firm  structure  than  any  part  of  the  brain,  its  surface  is 
white  and  fibrous;  the  supei^cial  layer  of  fibres  run 
transversely  from  one  eras  cerebelli  to  the  other,  hence 
the  pons  has  been  named  the  commissure  of  the  cerebel- 
lum ;  beneath  this  lamina  of  transverse  fibres  a  quantity 
of  cineritious  substance  exists,  through  which  white 
fibrous  substance  may  be  seen  to  ascend  obliquely  out- 
wards, in  the  direction  of  the  crara  cerebri.  The  pons 
Varolii  is  described  by  some  authors  as  a  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  it  is,  however,  so  connected  with 
it,  as  well  as  with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  equally  common  to  all. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE    CEREBELLUM. 

Remove  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebram,  divide 
the  tentorium,  and  the  cerebellum  will  be  exposed; 
transversely  oval,  raised  in  the  centre,  divided  into  right 
and  left  hemispheres  by  a  deep  groove  posteriorly  and 
inferiorly,  which  receives  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  by  a 
broad  notch  anteriorly,  which  is  behind  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle ;  the  upper  surface  of  each  hemisphere  is  nearly 
flat,  and  is  marked  by  a  great  number  of  narrow  lines 
which  run  semicircularly,  convex  posteriorly ;  these  are 
fissures  into  which  the  pia  mater  descends,  the  arach- 
noid membrane  passing  over  them ;  these  fissures  are 
analogous  to  those  in  the  cerebrum;  they  are  involu- 
tions of  the  grey  substance,  the  superficial  extent  of 
which  is  thus  considerably  augmented:  the  same  ap- 
pearance is  also  observable  inferiorly;  the  lines,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  numerous  or  regular  as  above;  some 
lines  pass  in  very  deep  into  the  cerebellum,  and  divide 
it  into  lobes,  others  are  only  superficial,  and  divide  it 
into  lobules ;  the  inferior  surface  of  each  hemisphere 
is  very  convex,  and  fills  the  inferior  occipital  fossse. 
Along  the  circumference  of  each  hemisphere  a  deep 
fissure  extends,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  white  cord  is 
observed ;  this  is  the  ctus  cerebelli  which  ascends  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  inwards  to  join  the  pons  Varolii ; 
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Uiis  great  fissure  separates  the  superior  from  the  infe-. 
rior  surface.  The  central  portion  of  the  cerebellum  is 
narrow,  and  raised  superiorly  into  a  small  conical  pro- 
cess, the  superior  vermiform  process  ;  this  overlaps  the 
valve  of  Vieussens,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the 
processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes;  inferiorly  there  is  a 
deep  depression,  which  contains,  anteriorly,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spinal  cord,  and  posteriorly  a  large 
process,  the  inferior  vermiform  ^  which  is  marked  % 
numerous  transverse  lines  or  fissures,  which  divide  it 
into  several  laminae  or  lobules.  Divide  either  hemis- 
phere parallel  to,  and  about  an  inch  from  the  median 
line,  a  thick  mass  of  white  substance  is  seen  in  the 
centre,  branching  out  into  fine  fibres,  which  extend 
into  the  lobes,  and  again  subdivide  into  fine  filaments, 
which  pass  to  every  lamina  or  lobule  on  the  surface, 
and  are  there  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  grey  sub- 
stance :  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  white  mass,  which 
is  continuous  superiorly  with  the  processus  ad  testem, 
and  inferiorly  with  the  cms  cerebelli,  is  a  small  oval 
mass  of  grey  substance,  its  edges  convoluted  or  ser- 
rated ;  this  is  the  corpus  dentatum  or  rhomboideum; 
the  white  substance  which  is  continued  from  the  me*, 
dulla  oblongata  to  the  cms  cerebelli,  appears  to  nm 
through  this,  and  thus  to  be  increased  in  quantity: 
hence  it  is  named  by  some  the  ganglion  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE    MEDULLA    OBLONGATA. 

TiiB  medulla  oblongata  is  that  conical  portion  of 
white  substance  which  extends  from  the  lower  margin 
of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  spinal  cord,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  large  above,  narrow  below,  where  it  passes 
through  the  foramen  magnum,  divided  by  longitudinal 
lines  into  six  oval  eminences  placed  parallel  to  each 
other ;  the  median  line  anteriorly  separates  the  two  cor- 
pora pyramidalia;  next  to  each  of  these  is  a  slight 
groove,  external  to  which  is  the  corpus  olivare,  behind 
which  is  a  groove  and  another  eminence,  the  corpus  res-, 
tiforme  or  the  posterior  pyramid. 
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The  corpora  pyramidalia  are  about  an  incii  long,  they 
arise  gradually  from  the  fore-part  of  the  spinal  cord 
above  the  atlas,  ascend  parallel  to  each  other,  increase 
in  size,  enter  the  pons,  and  they  may  be  traced  through 
this  substance  for  some  extent ;  the  median  fissure,  which 
extends  along'  the  spinal  cord,  separates  them;  near 
the  pons  this  Assure  enlarges  into  a  small  hole  (forainea 
CEECum.)  Dissect  off  the  pia  mater  from  these  emi- 
nences, endeavour  to  separate  Ihem  from  each  other, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  poas 
£ve  or  six  white  bands  may  be  obsen'ed  ascending  ob- 
liquely  from  one  corpus  pyramidale  to  the  other,  the 
fasciculi  of  opposite  sides  perfectly  indigitating  with 
each  other  ;  these  are  the  decussating  Jibres  of  the  pj- 
raroids. 

The  corpora  olivaria  are  oval,  large  in  the  centre, 
white  on  the  surface,  and  containing  within  a  corpus 
denfntum  of  grey  substance;  they  are  separated  by  a 
superficial  groove  from  the  former  eminences  ;  their  up- 
per extremity  is  continued  into  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  corpora  restiformia  are  rather  lai^r  than  the 
last,  behind  which  they  are  placed  ;  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  Ussure  which  is  continued  from  the 
calamus  scriplorius  along  the  posterior  median  line'  of 
the  spinal  cord ;  the  restiform  bodies  ate  coniinued 
superiorly  into  the  crura  cerebelli,  hence  they  are  some- 
times named  the  processus  a  medulla  spioali  ad  ceie- 
belliim. 


OmCIN    OF    THE   CEREBRAL    NERVES. 

Tnettc  are  nine  pair  of  cerebral  nerves;  their  con- 
nexion to  the  brain  is  named  their  origin  ;  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terms  first,  second,  third,  &c.  &c.  ; 
in  every  respect,  those  of  opposite  sides  are  symme- 
trical. 

The  FIRST  PAIR  or  olfactory  are  situated  beneath 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  each  arises  by  three  fila- 
ments, the  external  very  long  and  white  from  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius,  beiow  the  corpus  striatum ;  the  inter' 
nal,  also  white,  from  the  grey  substance  at  the  eNtre- 
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znity  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  the  middle  is  cineritions, 
and  arises  from  one  of  the  posterior  convolutions  of 
ihe  anterior  lobe;  the  three  filaments  soon  unite  and 
form  a  triangular  swelling,  from  which  the  nerve  pro- 
ceeds forwards  and  inwards  for  about  two  inches,  in» 
groove  in  the  anterior  lobe,  in  which  it  is  protected 
from  pressure ;  it  then  ends  in  a  soft  oval  bulb  which 
is  placed  over  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone ;  from  this  several  fine  filaments  descend  through 
the  foramina  in  this  bone,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  in  tbe  nose.  The  olfactory  di£for 
from  the  other  cerebral  nerves  in  figure,  course,  and 
structure ;  prismatic  or  triangular,  the  apex  is  imbed* 
ded  in  the  cerebrum ;  they  converge  as  they  leave  tbe 
cranium ;  they  consist  of  several  striae,  some  white, 
others  grey,  all  very  soft ;  they  are  not  surrounded  bj 
arachnoid  membrane,  but  lie  above  it ;  they  have  no  dis^ 
tinct  sheath,  and  each  ends  in  a  soft  grey  swelling  from 
which  the  ultimate  filaments  proceed,  and  which  leave 
the  cranium  by  a  number  of  foramina. 

The  SECOND  FAIR  or  OPTIC  are  large,  soft,  and 
flat  posteriorly;  round  and  enclosed  in  a  dense  neuri* 
lema  anteriorly,  each  arises  by  two  bands,  one  from 
the  natis,  the  other  from  the  testis ;  these  pass  oat-* 
wards  beneath  the  optic  thalamus,  the  first  joins  the 
corpus  geniculatum  externum,  the  second  the  corpus 
genictdatum  internum ;  these  roots  then  imite  in  a  soft 
flat  band,  which  turns  forwards  in  a  semicircular  course 
(tractus  opticus)  around  the  crus  cerebri,  to  which  it 
has  a  slight  attachment,  and  from  which  it  receives  a 
few  fibres ;  the  optic  nerves  then  converge,  and  unite 
before  the  sella  turcica,  in  the  optic  commissure;  in 
this  flat,  white,  square  substance,  which  is  connected 
to  and  receives  additional  fibres  from  the  tuber  cine* 
reum,  the  two  nerves  are  so  confounded  that  the  direc-' 
tion  of  each  is  indistinct,  and  it'  is  uncertain  whether 
they  decussate  in  whole  or  in  part ;  from  the  commis- 
sure each  nerve  passes  forwards  and  outwards  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  carotid  and  above  the  ophthalmic  ar- 
tery, through  the  optic  foramen,  into  the  orbit ;  it  is 
then  surrounded  by  a  process  of  dura  mater,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  it  perforates  tbe 
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choroid  and  sclerotic  coats  of  this  organ,  and  terminates 
ift  the  retina. 

The  THIRD,  or  Motores  Oculorum,  are  smaller 
than  the  optic ;  each  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
eras  cerebri,  close  to  the  pons,  behind  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle,  and  between  the  posterior  artery  of  the 
eerebrum  and  the  anterior  artery  of  the  cerebellum ;  this 
round  nerve  passes  forwards  and  outwards  external  to  the 
cavernous  sinus,  thraugh  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale« 
and  IB  distributed  to  five  of  the  seven  muscles  contained 
m  the  orbit. 

The  FOURTH  or  Trochleatores  are  the  smallest 
•f  the  cerebral  nerves ;  each  arises  by  two  or  three  de- 
licate filaments  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  from 
the  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testem;  it  takes  a  long 
course  forwards  and  outwards  between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  enters  a  small  canal  between  the  layers  of 
the  tentorium,  behind  the  posterior  cUnoid  process,  and 
continues  its  course  along  the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous 
sinus  through  the  foramen  lacerum  oifbitale  to  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle. 

The  fifth  or  Tri^facial  or  Trigemini  are  the 
largest  of  the  cerebral  nerves;  each  consists  of  nearly 
one  hundred  fine  filaments,  but  loosely  connected  to 
each  other,  and  very  easily  detached  from  the  brain; 
arises  by  two  fascicidi,  one  from  the  angle  between  the 
pons  Varolii  and  the  cms  cerebelli,  the  other  from  the 
ocMpus  pyramidale  in  the  sid)stance  of  the  pons ;  these 
pass  together  fi:>rwards  and  outwards  over  the  point  of 
the  petrous  bone  in  a  sort  of  canal  foimed  of  dura  ma- 
ler,  and  lined  by  arachnoid  membrane,  which  last  is  re-^ 
fleeted  on  the  nerve,  so  as  to  form  a  cul  de  sac  around 
it;  in  the  middle  foss^  of  the  base  of  th^  cranium  it 
expands  into  a  large  grey  swelling,  (the  triangulary  se- 
Tnilunar,  or  gasserian  ganglion;)  this  ganglion  is  con- 
cave posteriorly;  convex  anteriorly  and  externally; 
the  dura  mater  covers  and  adheres  intimately  to  its 
plexiform  surface;  three  large  branches  proceed  from 
it,  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary ; 
the  first  passes  into  the  orbit  through  the  foramen  lace* 
rum ;  the  second  leaves  the  cranium  by  the  foramen 
rotundum,  and  the  third  by  the  foramen  ovale.    If  the 
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ganglion  be  raised  from  the  bone,  a  small  fasciculus  of 
fibres  may  be  observed  to  pass  from  the  trunk  of  the 
fifth  pair,  without  entering  into  the  ganglion,  to  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  nen^e;  this  fasciculus  can  be  traced 
into  the  anterior  root  of  the  fifth,  or  into  the  pons  Va- 
rolii. When  this  nerve  is  detached  from  the  bram,  a 
small  nipple-like  tubercle  is  seen  on  the  latter  at  the 
point  of  separation.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  resemUe 
spinal  nerves,  in  arising  by  two  roots,  ■  and  in  having  a 
ganglion  placed  on  the  posterior,  to  which  the  anterior 
is  only  connected. 

The  SIXTH  or  Abducentes,  are  of  a  middle  sise 
between  the  third  and  fourth ;  each  arises  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  corpus  pyramidale,  a  little  below  the 
pons,  it  passes  forwards  and  outwards,  pierces  the  dura 
mater  behind  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  traverses 
the  cavernous  sinus  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid 
artery,  and  is  there  joined  by  two  or  three  small  fila- 
ments from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  it  then  enters  the  orbit  through  the  fora- 
men lacerum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  external  -rec- 
tus muscle ;  the  basilar  artery  is  between  the  sixth  pair 
of  nerves. 

The  SEVENTH  PAIR  cousists  of  two  portions,  the 
PoRTio  Dura  or  the  Facial  nerve  and  the  Portio 
Mollis  or  the  Auditory  nerve;  the  facial  nerve 
arises  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  side  of  the  pons  be- 
low the  crus  cerebelli,  and  rather  behind  and  above  the 
corpus  olivare ;  the  auditory  nerve  or  portio  mollis  arises 
by  three  or  four  striae  from  the  side  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius  and  from  a  small  mass  of  grey  substance  on  the 
back  of  the  corpus  restiforme ;  these  are  at  first  sepa- 
rated by  the  restiforme,  but  soon  unite  into  one  soft 
white  cord,  which  passes  forwards  and  outwards  and 
joins  the  portio  dura ;  the  two  nerves  then  pass  outwards, 
the  mollis  being  larger  than  the  dura,  which  is  con« 
tained  in  a  groove  in  the  former,  and  a  small  blood  ves- 
sel runs  between  them;  they  both  enter  the  meatus 
auditorius  intemus,  where  they  soon  separate ;  the  fa- 
cial nerve  runs  along  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  which 
canal  opens  inferiorly  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen ;  this 
nerve  then  turns  forwards,  and  is  distributed  to  the  side 


behind  the 

the  posterior 

filaments 


of  the  face  ;  the  auditory  nerve  descends  ohliquely  for- 
wards, and  is  distributed  to  the  cochlea  and  semicirculat 

The  EIGHTH  PAIR,  or  the  Par  Vagum,  conaistfl  of 
three  poitions,  the  Glosso-pharynoeal,  the  Pneu- 
MO-OASTRic,  and  the  Spinal  Accessory  ;  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal arises  by  four  or  five  delicate  filaments  be- 
tween the  corpus  olivare  and  restiforme ;  these  unite  int<) 
one  small  nerve ;  the  pneu  mo-gas  trie  or  the  vagus,  arises 
by  ten  or  twelve  filaments  below  the  last,  but  in  the  same 
groove  ;  these  also  unite  into  one  nerve,  TChich,  with  the 
g'losso-pharyngea],  passes  forwards  and  outwards  to  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius  or  jiigijlar,  where  they  are 
joined  by  the  spinal  accessory,  which  arises  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  from  the  side  of  tlie  medulla  spinalis 
by  several  small  roots ;  this  ner 
ligamentum  denticuhtum,  and  vi 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  it  frequently  rt 
from  the  roots  of  these  nerves  :  having  passed  through 
the  foramen  magnum  it  Joins  the  other  divisions  of  the 
eighth  pair,  the  inferior  artery  of  the  cerebellum  having 
previously  piiBsed  between  them.  The  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  passes  tlirough  the  jugular  foramen  anterior  to 
the  vein  and  immediately  separates  into  its  three  portions, 
the  course  of  which  shall  be  considered  afterwards.  The 
spinal  accessory  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  side 
of  the  neck  ;  the  gloa so- pharyngeal  to  the  pharynx  and 
the  tongue,  and  the  pneumo- gastric  to  the  lungs  and  sto- 

The  NINTH  or  Lingual  nerve  arises  hy  six  or  eight 
fine  filaments  between  the  corpas  ohvare  and  pyramidale, 
and  behind  the  vertebral  artery  ;  these  unite  and  pass 
through  the  linn;ual  or  anterior  condyloid  hole  in  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Before  the  student  dissects  the  cerebral  nerves  to  their 
termination,  he  may  examine  the  spinal  marrow,  also  dis- 
sect the  brain  from  below  upwards. 
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CHAP.  11. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE   MEDULLA   SPINALIS. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  contained  in  a  cavity  or  canal 
which  is  bounded  by  the  bodies  and  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebrae and  by  their  connecting  ligaments ;  this  organ^like 
the  brain,  is  surrounded  by  three  membranes^  which  are 
continuous  with  those  in  the  cranium.  Place  the  subject 
on  the  fore-part,  remove  the  soft  parts  covering  the  spine, 
and  with  the  saw  divide  the  crura  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  vertebrse  close  to  the  articulating  pro- 
cesses, then  with  the  elevator  raise  the  posterior  arch  of 
the  spinal  canal ;  a  quantity  of  loose  reddbh  cellular  tis- 
sue intervenes  between  the  bones  and  the  dura  mater, 
which  membrane  is  loosely  connected  to  them,  and  does 
not  serve  the  office  of  periosteum  as  in  the  cranium ;  it  is 
more  closely  attached  to  the  ligaments  and  bones  anterioilj 
than  laterally  or  posteriorly. 

The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  canal  is  termed  the  theca 
vertebralis ;  it  is  continued  from  the  cranium  through  the 
foramen  magnum,  down  the  spinal  canal  as  far  as  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  several  pro- 
cesses, which  are  continued  on  the  sacral  nerves ;  through- 
out this  extent  it  regularly  sends  off  a  tubular  pxocesB 
along  each  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  its  external  surface  is 
smooth  and  polished.  With  the  scbsors  divide  this 
membrane  along  its  whole  length  ;  its  internal  surface 
will  be  found  lined  by  the  reflected  layer  of  the  arach- 
noid or  serous  membrane. 

The  arachnoid  or  the  serous  membrane  in  this  regiofl 
has  a  corresponding  appearance  to  that  in  the  cranium; 
it  is,  however,  rather  stronger,  and  more  loosely  con- 
nected to  the  pia  mater,  so  that  air  or  any  fine  floid 
'may  be  impelled  between  them  ;  from  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  marrow  it  is  regularly  reflected  along  each  of  the 
nerves  to  the  dura  mater  ;  these  several  reflections  or 
folds,  when  examined  in  succession,  are  found  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  each  other^  and  assist  in  forming  the  fol- 
lowing substance,  the  ligamentum  denticulatum ;  this 
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is  a  narrow  membranous  and  ligamentous  band  extend' 
■  ng  along  each  side  of  the  whole  spinal  cord,  its  superior 
extremity  is  attached  to  the  dura  mater  at  the  foramen 
magnum  ;  its  internal  edge  is  Straight,  and  is  connected 
to  the  jjia  mater  along  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord  in  tbe 
.space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves ;  its  externa)  edge  is  serrated  and  attached  by 
several  painted  processes  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  near  the  foramina  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  ; 
each  of  these  processes  lies  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior fasciculi  of  the  nerves ;  its  inferior  extremity  is  in- 
serted into  the  ligamentous  substance  on  the  body  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  ligamentum  denti- 
culatum  serves  to  separate  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
also  to  connect  or  Gx  the  spinal  cord  laterally. 

The  pia  mater  in  the  spinal  canal  is  more  dense  than 
in  the  cranium,  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  spinal  cord  m 
to  appear  to  compress  it,  which  is  evident  when  the  cord 
ia  cut  across  ;  it  is  not  so  uniformly  vascular  as  it  is  ou 
the  brain,  very  large  and  tortuous  vessels,  however,  ex- 
tend along  its  whole  length. 

The  Medulla  Spinalis  extends  from  the  foramen 
magnum,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  medulla  ob- 
longata as  faj:  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  whero  it 
ends  in  a  lash  of  nerves  called  Cauda,  equina  :  this  or- 
gan is  almost  cylindrical ;  its  transverse  diameter  ex- 
ceeds the  antero-postexior ;  a  deep  narrow  iissure  ex- 
tends along  the  median  line  posteriorly,  and  a  broad 
superficial  groove  anteriorly  ;  at  first  the  medulla  spinn- 
iu  is  rather  contracted  or  smaller  than  the  medulla  ob- 
longata ;  but  from  the  fifth  cervical  lo  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra  it  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  situation  ;  it  then 
again  swells  out  into  an  oval  bulbous  expansion  which 
.teiminates  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  in  a  point, 
from  which  the  remains  of  the  ligamenta  dentata  ex- 
-tend  ;  this  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord  is  some- 
times  round,  sometimes  bifid  :  the  two  enlargements  of 
.the  spinal  cord  correspond  to  the  origins  of  the  Inrgwt 
Aerros,  viz.  those  to  supply  the  upper  and  the  lovi'er 
extremity.  The  medulla,  spinalis  appears  to  consist  of 
two  symmetrica]  portions  united  at  the  bottom  of  the 
o  2 
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two  fissures  by  transverse  bands  or  commissures ;  if  eiAer 
fiide  be  divided  by  a  transverse  section,  it  will  be  fband 
to  consist  of  grey  and  wliite  substance,  the  latter  placed 
externally,  the  former  internally,  and  of  a  lunated  appear- 
ance, the  concavity  looking  outwards  ;  some  grey  sa\h 
stance  is  also  placed  transversely,  and  connects  the  con^ 
vexities  of  these  lateral  masses.  The  younger  the  sub- 
ject the  more  distinct  is  the  cineritious  substance  in  the 
spinal  cord.  The  medullary  substance  on  each  side  ap^ 
pears  to  be  arranged  in  three  columns,  separated  by  snp^- 
ficial  grooves  ;  from  these  the  spinal  nerves  proceed,  and 
it  has  been  partly  ascertained  by  Majendie  and  Bell  that 
the  posterior  roots  of  these  nen^es  are  endowed  with  sen- 
sation only,  that  the  anterior  are  connected  with  vo^ 
luntary  motion,  and  the  middle,  or  those  which  arise  fnm 
the  sides  of  the  cord,  with  respiration. 

In  addition  to  the  spinal  accessory  nerves,  whk^ 
may  be  now  seen  to  arise  from  each  side  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  in  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  by  twelve  or  four- 
teen small  filaments,  and  to  ascend  behind  the  liga- 
menta  denticulata,  the  spinal  cord  gives  origin  to  thutj 
pair  of  nerves. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE   SPINAL    NERVES. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  symmetrical ;  there  are  thirty 
pair,  which  are  divided  into  eight  cervical,  twelve  dor- 
sal, five  lumbar,  and  five  sacral :  all  these  nerves  arise 
and  terminate  nearly  in  a  similar  manner  ;  each  spiniJ 
nerve  is  at  first  composed  of  two  roots,  an  anterior  and 
posterior,  each  of  which  consists  of  several  filaments, 
which  arise  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord  on  either  side  of  the  median  fissures; 
these  filaments  unite  into  fasciculi ;  those  composiiig 
the  posterior  root  are  larger  tha|i  those  in  the  anterior ; 
these  two  fasciculi  or  roots  are  separated  from  ew^ 
other  by  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  the  liga- 
mentum  dentatum  ;  they  then  converge  and  proceed  ob- 
liquely outwards  and  downwards  to  the  dura  mater, 
which  they  perforate  distinctly  by  two  small  opening^) 
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tviiich,  however,  are  eo  cloee  as  to  appear  but  one  ;  eacli 
fasciculus  receives  a  sheath  irom  the  dura  mater,  they 
then  pass  through  the  inter. vertebral  foramen,  aud  in  this 
situation  a  small  oval  ganglion  is  formed  upon  the  pos- 
terior root  of  each ;  to  the  surface  of  this  ganglion  the  an- 
tenor  root  is  only  connected  ;  immedialely  on  the  outer 
side  of  this  ganglion  the  two  roots  unite  and  form  a  sin- 
gle cord  ;  this  is  the  proper  spinal  nerve  ;  after  a  short 
course  outwards,  this,  divides  into  two  branches,  a  poste- 
rior and  an  anterior ;  the  former  is  almost  universally 
the  smaller,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments posterior  to  the  vertebral  column  ;  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  much  latter ;  they  enter 
into  several  plexuses,  and  supply  the  muscles  anterior  to 
the  spinal  column,  as  also  the  extremities.  The  superior 
cervical  nerves  take  nearly  a  transverse  course  from 
their  origin  to  the  inter- vertebral  foramina ;  the  succeed- 
ing nerves  are  more  oblique,  and  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
take  a  loagitudinal  course,  and  form  their  ganglions  and 
subsequentdivisionswithin  the  spinal  canal,  llie  course 
and  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  shall  be  examined 
individually  afterwards  ;  the  student  may  next  dissect  (he 
brain  from  below. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE    BllAIN    FROM    BELOW, 

The  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  Ihe  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  cord,  should  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  subject ;  the  brain,  with  the  base  uppermost,  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  the  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata  will  now  fall  a  little  backwai-ds,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain  will  be  exposed. 
Raise  the  pia  mater  from  the  fore-part  and  sides  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  the  several  eminences  on  this  oi^n 
■nay  be  traced  upwards  to  the  cerebrum,  or  to  the  ce- 
rebellum ;  to  follow  these,  the  dissector  should  rather 
scrape  the  surrounding  substance  with  the  handle  or 
with  the  back  of  the  knife,  than  cut  it  with  the  edge. 
In  the  description  of  the  brain  already  given,  certain 
^iSerencea  between  tlie  cineritioua  and  the  white  sub- 
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Stances  have  been  stated ;  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  tbat 
the  former  is  soft,  vascular^  and  pulpy,  and  that  the  latter 
is  fibrous ;  it  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  many,  parti- 
cularly Grail  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  grey  is  the  origin 
or  matrix  of  the  white  substance,  or  that  the  former  ifl  a 
secreting  organ,  and  that  the  latter  consists  of  fine  cod- 
ducting  vessels  or  filaments  :  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in 
some  situations  is  very  distinct ;  some  pass  from  bdow 
upwards  and  outwards  ;  these  are  termed  the  diverging 
Jibres,  others  pass  from  the  surface  or  circumference 
downwards  and  inwards,  these  are  the  converging  or 
uniting  ^bres  :  first  proceed  to  trace  these  two  orders  of 
fibres  in  the  cerebellum. 


STRUCTURE    OF    THE    CEREBELLUM. 

Trace  the  restiform  body  upwards  into  the  eras  ce- 
rebelli ;  divide  this  substance  vertically,  and  the  former 
may  be  seen  continued  into  the  mass  of  grey  substance  in 
the  cms  known  by  the  name  of  corpus  dentatum,  or  the 
ganglion  of  the  cerebellum  ;  from  the  inner  edge  of  this 
a  narrow  white  fasciculus  may  be  traced  inwards  towards 
the  median  line  ;  it  there  unites  with  a  similar  process 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  both  divide  into  several  fine 
bands,  which  diverge  and  form  the  vermiform  process, 
(or  the  primary  portion  of  the  cerebellum ;)  the  periphe- 
ral extremities  of  these  fibres  are  covered  by  cineritious 
substance,  and  present,  when  cut  vertically,  an  arborescent 
appearance  ;  the  remainder,  or  the  principal  portion  of 
the  restiform  body,  passes  upwards  and  outwards  through 
the  corpus  dentatum,  and  then  divides  into  several  pro- 
cesses or  stalks  which  diverge  through  each  hemisphere 
and  subdivide  into  finer  branches,  each  of  which  is  co- 
vered by  the  grey  substance  on  the  surface  ;  a  vertical 
section  of  either  hemisphere  presents  also  that  arbores- 
cent appearance  known  by  the  name  of  arbor  vitae.  The 
converging  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  are  inferior  and  supe- 
rior ;  the  latter  are  very  delicate  and  rather  indistinct 
in  their  course  ;  they  consist  of  several  fibres  which 
issue   from  the  vermiform  process  and  unite   in  one 
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broad  lamina  which  is  thin  ia  the  centre,  (the  valve  <^ 
Vieusaens,)  and  thick  at  each  side  (piocessus  a  cerebel- 
lo  ad  testes  ;)  thus  the  superior  converging  fibres  con- 
nect the  ceiebeUum  to  the  quadrigeminal  hadiee.  The 
inferior  converging  fibres  are  more  distinct,  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  cineritious  substBiice  in  either  hemisphere, 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  form  the  principal  portion  of 
each  cms  cerebclli  ;  they  then  pass  transversely  across 
the  pons  Varolii  and  unite  with  those  from  the  opposite 
side  ;  thus  the  superficial  lamina  or  tho  transverse  fibres 
of  the  pons  form  a  commissure  between  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum. 


Remove  the  pia  mater  from  the  anterior  pyramids  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  separate  these  from  each  other, 
the  decussating  fibrea  will  be  seen,  through  these  tho  py- 
ramid on  one  side  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  Hpinai 
coid  of  the  opposite  side  ;  as  the  pyramids  approach  the 
pons  they  are  somewhat  contracted ;  on  entering  this  sub- 
stance they  separate  into  fasciculi,  which  intermix  with 
cinericiouB  substance ;  they  are  considerably  increased  In 
size  and  number  in  passing  through  the  pons,  and  they 
then  form  the  anterior  and  external  two-thirds  of  the 
crura  cerebri.  The  olivary  body  and  a  few  fibres  from  the 
restiform  of  each  side  also  ascend  through  the  pons  be- 
hind the  fasciculi  of  the  pyramids  ;  these  also  increase 
in  size  in  passing  tbrough  the  pons,  and  then  enter  the 
crura  cerebri,  the  posterior  and  internal  part  of  which 
they  form.  Each  crus  cerebri  contains  a  mass  of  cine- 
ritioue  substance  of  a  peculiarly  dark  colour,  in  passing 
through  which  the  white  fibres  appear  increased  in  quan- 
tity. The  posterior  and  intern^  fasciculi  of  each  crua 
ascend  and  pass  into  those  masses  of  grey  substance 
called  the  optic  Ihalami,  and  the  corpora  striata ;  in 
passing  through  these  their  fibres  are  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  thence  e.\tend  in  a  radiated  manner  into  tbe 
poflterior  and  superior  conrolutions  of  each  hemisphere, 
«ri^M .  (faey  are  coyered  by  a  Uyer  of  grey  flulutai>ce< 
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The  anterior  aiid  external  portion  of  each  cms,  tvhich  is 
in  continuation  with  the  corpus  pyramidale,  in  like  man- 
ner ascends  and  expands  into  fasciculi,  which  maybe 
traced  into  the  inferior,  anterior,  and  external  conclu- 
sions of  each  hemisphere.  The  uneven  surface  known 
by  the  name  of  convolutions  appears  to  depend  on  the 
unequal  length  of  these  diverging  fibres ;  if  they  were  all 
of  equal  extent  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  would  be 
smooth,  but  as  some  fall  short  of  others,  and  all  are  co- 
vered by  the  grey  substance,  an  uneven  or  convoluted 
surface  is  the  result.  From  this  grey  substance,  which 
covers  the  surface  of  each  convolution,-  the  convei^ngor 
descending  fibres  are  described  as  arising,  and  thence 
passing  towards  the  mesial  line  to  unite  with  those  from 
the  opposite  side  ;  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior 
and  posterior  commissures  are  supposed  to  be  thus  formed ; 
in  aiddition  to  these  transverse  processes  there  are  se- 
veral other  parts  which  may  serve  as  media  of  communr- 
cation  between  different  parts  in  each  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  viz.  the  fornix,  the  taenia  semicircularis,  the  pined 
gland  and  its  pedunculi,  the  infundibulum^  the  septum 
lucidum^  &c.  &c. 


VESSELS    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

(  The  brain  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  two  vertebnd 
and  the  two  internal  carotid  arteries.  The  vertebral  ar- 
teries are  the  first  branches  of  the  subclavian  arteries ; 
each  ascends  through  the  series  of  foramina  in  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  passing 
through  the  foramen  magnum  into  the  cranium,  they  pro- 
ceed obliquely  forwards  and  inwf\rds  and  end  in  a  common 
trunk  called  the  basilar  artery  ;  each  vertebral  first  sends 
off  two  long  and  delicate  branches,  one  on  the  anterior/ the 
other  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord ;  these  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  this  organ,  supplying  it  wifli 
blood,  and  sending  out  small  branches  along  the  several 
spinal  nerves ;  next  to  these  branches  each  vertebral  gives 
off  the  inferior  artery  of  the  cerebellum  ;  this  turns  back- 
wards between  the  jmeumo-gastric  and  spinal  accessory 
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Verrea,  and  is  distributed  to  tbe  inferior  surface  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  basilar  artery  oacends  alongp  the  me- 
dian groove  in  the  pons,  and  at  its  superior  edge  divides 
into  four  branches,  two  for  each  aide,  viz,  the  superior 
cerettellar  artery  and  the  posterior  cerebral ;  these  are 
distributed  as  their  names  imply  :  the  posterior  cerebral 
artery  of  each  side  ia  joined  by  the  posterior  branch  of 
each  internal  carotid;  this  communication  completes  tbe 
circle  of  Willis.  Each  internal  carotid  artery  winds 
obliquely  forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  through  the 
tortuous  canat  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  through  the 
cavernous  sinus  ;  beneath  the  anterior  clinoid  process  it 
perforates  the  dura  mater,  and  rises  perpendicularly  to 
the  base  of  tbe  brain  between  the  second  and  third  nerves, 
and  then  divides  into  three  branches,  the  anterior,  mid- 
dle, and  posterior  ;  before  it  thus  divides  itgives  off,  first, 
small  branches  to  the  cavernous  sinus  and  to  the  dura 
mater,  aud  next  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  enters  the 
orbit  through  the  optic  bole  and  is  distributed  to  the  eye 
and  its  appendages.  The  anterior  branch  of  tbe  carotid 
ia  also  named  the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  or  tbe  artery 
of  the  corpus  calloaum  ;  this  passes  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  joined  to  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite 
side  by  a  short  brauch,  (the  anterior  communicating  ar- 
tery,) it  then  ascends  and  runs  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  corpus  calloaum,  distributing  its  branches  to  the 
inner  Burfiice  of  each  hemisphere  ;  the  middle  branch  of 
the  carotid  is  very  large,  it  passes  upwards  and  outwards 
Jeep  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  is  distributed  to  tbe 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  carodd  is  named  the  posterior  communi- 
cating artery ;  it  ia  small,  passes  backwards,  and  joins  tbe 
posterior  cerebral  artery  ;  this  forma  the  side  of  the  cir~ 
cle  of  Willis.— (See  Anatomy  of  Vascular  System.)  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  accompanied  by  numerous  fine 
tilamenls  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  these  pass  into  its 
substance  and  supply  its  intimate  structure.  The  veins 
of  tbe  brain  empty  themselves  into  tbe  sinuses  which 
have  been  already  described  ;  the  principal  veins  are  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  brain,  whereas  the  large  ar- 
teries are  below. 
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CHAP.  III. 

DISSECTION   OF  THE  NERVES. 

The  course  and  ultimate  distribution  of  most  of  the 
nerves  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  several  regions  of  the  body ;  in  the 
present  chapter  they  shall  be  considered  in  a  systematic 
manner,  commencing  with  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  origins 
of  which  have  been  already  described. 


SECTION   I. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE    CEREBRAL    NERVES. 

OlfactorV  nerves :  from  the  bulb,  which  each  of 
these  nerves  forms  at  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  several 
branches  descend  into  the  nose,  through  the  foramen  in 
the  cribriform  plate ;  they  may  be  divided  into  the  int^- 
nal,  middle,  and  external.     The  internal  branches,  about 
ten  in  number,  descend  in  grooves  along  the  septum,  sub- 
divide into  many  filaments  which  form  a  plexus  with  each 
other  in  the  mucous  membrane  ;  some  of  these  can  be 
traced  nearly  to  the  floor  of  the   nose.     The   middU 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  roof  of  each  nostril.     The  external  branches  descend 
along  the  grooves  on  the  turbinated  bones,  dividing  and 
communicating  frequently  with  each  other,  so  as  to  fam 
numerous  plexuses,    which  are  lost  in  the  pitaituy 
membrane.     All  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerrtf 
are  very  soft  in  the  cranium,  but  in  passing  through  the 
ethmoid  bone  they  each  receive  a  sheath  from  the  dm 
mater,   which  is  ultimately  lost  in  the  external  layer 
of  the  mucous  membrane. -^(See  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Nose.) 


Oftic  Nekves:  each  optic  netve,  on  passing  through 
the  optic  foramen,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  strongsheath 
derived  from  the  dura  mater ;  the  four  recti  nmscles  next 
surround  it,  from  the  fleshy  portions  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft  fat,  in  which  se- 
veral nerves  and  vessels  arc  lodged  ;  from  the  optic  fora- 
men titis  nerve  proceeds  forwards  and  a  little  inwards,  so 
as  to  be  shg-htly  curved,  the  convexity  outwards  ;  at  the 
back  part  of  the  eye  it  is  very  much  constricted ;  it  then 
pierces  the  Sclerotic  and  choroid  membranes  and  termi- 
nates in  the  retina. — (See  Anatomy  of  the  Eye.)  The 
ophthalmic  artery  accompanieB  this  nervo  ;  ia  the  optic 
foramen  it  lies  beneath  it,  it  afterwards  twines  around  it 
to  its  internal  side,  la  addition  to  the  dura  mater,  this 
nerve  possesses  a  very  dense  neurilema,  which  sends  in 
numerous  processes  to  form  small  canals  or  tubes  in  which 
the  nervous  substance  is  contained,  so  that  this  nerve  is 
not  composed  likeothernerves,  of  several  filaments  placed 
parallel  to  each  other;  if  the  white  substance  be  removed 
by  maceration  in  an  alkali,  its  cellular  structure  will  be- 

At  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  tbl- 
lowing  four  nerves  of  the  orbit  lie  according  to  their  nu- 
merical order,  viz.  most  superiorly  the  third  pair,  then 
the  fourth,  next  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
and  most  iuferiorly  the  sixth  or  abducens  nerve  ;  they 
are  here  closely  united  to  each  other,  forming  what 
may  be  termed  the  orbital  plexus,  until  they  arrive  at 
the  anterior  clinoid  process,  where  they  separate,  and  as 
they  are  entering  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale  they  lie 
thus :  moat  superior  is  the  fourth,  then  the  frontal  branch 
of  ophthalmic,  next  the  superior  division  of  the  third, 
external  to  which,  and  near  to  the  outer  svall  of  the 
orbit,  is  lachrymal  nerve  of  the  ophthalmic,  after  these 
the  nasal  nerve,  below  which  is  the  inferior  diviiiion  of 
the  third,  and  lastly  lying  inferior  to  them  all.  holding 
the  same  relation  to  them  as  at  the  cavernous  sinus,  is 
the  sixth  nerve. 

To  expose  these  four  nerves  the  orbit  should  be 
opened,  which  is  to  be  done  by  dividing  the  orbital 
plate   of  the  oa    froatis  by  two   cuts   with   the   saw, 


these  should  unite  in  the*  optic  foramen ;  the  lAiar' 
nal  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  superciliary  areh 
about  half  an  inch  external  to  the  internal  angular 
process  ;  the  external  incision  is  to  be  carried  deep- 
ly through  the  malar  bone  ;  a  slight  blow  with  the 
hammer  will  then  throw  forwards  the  roof  of  the  or- 
bity  and  the  bone  will  separate  easily  from  the  peri- 
oisteum. 

'  The  THIRD  PAIR,  or  motores  oculorum,  in  passing 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale,  divide  into  two 
branches,  a  superior  and  inferior  ;  the  superior j  or  the 
smaller,  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle  and  over  the  optic  and  nasal  nerves,  and  divides 
iiito  two  branches,  the  smaller  and  shorter  one  of  whicb 
supplies  the  superior  rectus,  the  other  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse  muscle.  The  inferior  or  the  larger  branch 
passes  below  and  to  the  outside  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
divides  into  three  branches,  an  internal,  middle,  and  ex- 
ternal ;  the  internal  is  the  largest,  it  passes  obliqudy 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  beneath  the  optic 
nerve,  and  getting  to  its  internal  side  is  distributed  to  the 
internal  rectus,  the  middle  to  the  inferior  rectus ;  and  the 
external,  which  is  the  longest,  passes  downwards  and 
forwards  on  the  surface  of  the  inferior  rectus,  between  it 
and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  (it  gives  no  filaments  to  this 
muscle,  and  is  lost  in  the  inferior  oblique  muscle ;  this 
last  branch  gives  off  from  its  root  a  small  short  filament 
to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  All  the  branches  of  the 
third  pair  are  distributed  to  the  ocular  surface  of  the 
muscles. 

The  Trochleator,  or  fourth  nerve,  having  entered 
the  orbit  by  the  foramen  lacerum,  ascends  obliquely 
forwards  and  inwards  above  the  levator  palpebrse  and 
the  superior  rectus,  and  is  distributed  by  four  or  fire 
fine  branches  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  superior  ob- 
lique muscle  :  as  this  delicate  nerve  is  passing  akttg 
the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  lies  between 
the  third  pair  and  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fiftti, 
below  the  former  and  above  the  latter  and  the  sixth ; 
as  it  enters  the  orbit  it  mounts  above  the  third  and 
fifth,  and  is  therefore  the  highest  nerve  in  the  orbit, 
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both  it  and  the  firototd  being  immediately  beneath  the 
periosteum  ;  previous  to  entering  the  oblique  muscle  its 
site  is  somewhat  increased. 

TiiE  Trioemini,  or  the  fifth  pair,  having  formed 
the  semilunar  or  gasserian  ganglion,  divides  into  three 
branches,  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  and  inferior  max- 
illary nerves. 

The  Ophthalmic  Nerve  passes  abng  the  outer 
side  of  the  cavernous  sinus  below  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  above  the  sixth ;  in  this  situation  it  receives  some 
filaments  from  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  as  it  approaches 
4be  foramen  lacerum  orbitaie,  it  divides  into  three 
l>ranches,  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal,  which  are 
situated  with  respect  to  the  other  nerves,  as  above  •  de- 
Bcribed. 

•    The  lachrymal  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  passes 
ibrwards  and  outwards  to  the  lachrymal  gland   above 
•the  external  rectus  muscle  and  beneath  the  periosteum, 
.but  gives  no  branches  to  this  muscle ;  it  is  surrounded 
-by  fat  and  accompanied  by  the  lachrymal  artery ;  it  sends 
t>£F,  in  this  course,  two  small  branches,  one  through  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure  to  communicate  with  the  su- 
perior maxillary  nerve,  and  the  other  through  the  malar 
'bone,  to  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve ;  near  the 
gland  the  lachrymal  nerve  enlarges  and  sends  four  or  five 
branches  to  its  inferior  surface,  and  it  then  terminates 
in  several  fine  soft  filaments  on. the  conjunctiva,  lining 
'the  superior  palbebra  and  cellular  membrane  between  the 
gland  and  malar  bone. 

The  frontal  nerve  enters  the  orbit,  between  the  su- 
•perior  rectus  and  the  periosteum,  along  with  the  fourth, 
•but  inferior  and  external  to  it ;  it  passes  forwards  in  a 
« kind  of  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse  muscle ;  and  near  the  superciliary  arch  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  an  internal  and  external ;.  the  inter- 
*ncUot  mpra-ti'ochleator  nerve,  the  smaller  branch,' runs 
forwards  and  inwards  above  the  trochlea  of  the.supe- 
'ri6r  oblique  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  corruga* 
tor  -  supercilii,   orbicularis  palbebrarum,    and   occipito- 
-  frontalis  muscles,  also  to  the  integuments  of  the.fore- 
',;)lead.  anjl  -  superior  eyelid;  it  communicates  with  the 
nasal  nerve,  and  sends  one  or  two.«ai^f^^^bxsi<^{Gi^s^\^^ 


these  should  unite  in  the*  optic  foramen ;  the  hUat' 
nal  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  superciliary  areh 
about  half  an  inch  external  to  the  internal  angular 
process ;  the  external  incision  is  to  be  carried  deep- 
ly through  the  malar  bone  ;  a  slight  blow  with  the 
hammer  will  then  throw  forwards  the  roof  of  the  or- 
bit, and  the  bone  will  separate  easily  from  the  peri- 
osteum. 

'  The  THIRD  PAIR,  or  motores  oculorum,  in  passing 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale,  divide  into  two 
branches,  a  superior  and  inferior  ;  the  superior ^  or  the 
smaller,  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectos 
muscle  and  over  the  optic  and  nasal  nerves,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  smaller  and  shorter  one  of  which 
supplies  the  superior  rectus,  the  other  the  levator  pel- 
pebrae  muscle.     The  inferior  or  the  larger  branch 
passes  below  and  to  the  outside  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
divides  into  three  branches,  an  internal,  middle,  and  ex- 
ternal ;  the  internal  is  the  largest,  it  passes  obliquely 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  beneath  the  optic 
nerve,  and  getting  to  its  internal  side  is  distributed  to  the 
internal  rectus,  the  middle  to  the  inferior  rectus ;  and  the 
external,  which  is  the  longest,  passes  downwards  and 
forwards  on  the  surface  of  the  inferior  rectus,  between  it 
and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  (it  gives  no  filaments  to  this 
muscle,  and  is  lost  in  the  inferior  oblique  muscle ;  this 
last  branch  gives  off  from  its  root  a  small  short  filamtot 
to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.     All  the  branches  of  the 
third  pair  are  distributed  to  the  ocular  surface  of  the 
muscles. 

The  Trochleator,  or  fourth  nen'e,  having  entered 
the  orbit  by  the  foramen  lacerum,  ascends  obliquely 
forwards  and  inwards  above  the  levator  palpebrse  and 
the  superior  rectus,  and  is  distributed  by  four  or  fire 
fine  branches  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  superior  ob- 
lique muscle  :  as  this  delicate  nerve  is  passing  aleiig 
the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  lies  between 
the  third  pair  and  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fiftti, 
below  the  fi[)rmer  and  above  the  latter  and  the  sixth ; 
as  it  enters  the  orbit  it  mounts  above  the  third-  and 
fifth,  and  is  therefi:>re  the  highest  nerve  in  the  oMt, 
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^  both  it  and  the  irootal  being  innnediateif  beneath  the 
periosteum  ;  previous  to  entering  the  oblique  muscle  its 
size  is  Eomenhat  increased. 

The  Trioemini,  or  the  fifth  pair,  having;  formed 
the  semilunar  or  gasserian  ganglion,  divides  into  three 
bmncheE,  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  and  inferior  mai^- 

The  OrfiTUAiMic  Nehvb  passes  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  cavernous  einus  below  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  above  the  eixlh ;  in  this 
filamente  from  the  sympathetic  n 
the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale, 
branches,  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal,  which  are 
situated  with  respect  to  the  other  nerves  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

The  lachrymal  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  passes 
forwards  and  outwards  M  the  lachr^'mol  gland  above 
the  external  rectus  muscle  and  beneath  the  periosteum, 
.but  gives  no  branches  to  this  muscle ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  fat  and  accompanied  by  the  lachrymal  artery  ;  it  sends 
olf,  in  this  course,  two  small  branches,  one  through  the 
sphono-maKillaiy  fissure  to  communicate  with  the  su- 
perior maxillary  nen'e,  and  the  other  through  the  malar 
bone,  to  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve;  near  the 
gland  the  lachrymal  nerve  enlai^es  and  sends  four  or  five 
branches  to  its  inferior  surface,  and  it  then  terminates 
iu  several  line  soft  filaments  on -the  conjanctiva,  lining 
the  superior  polbebra  and  cellular  membrane  between  the 
gland  and  malar  bone. 

The  frontal  iwriie  enters  the  orbit,  between  the  su- 
perior rectus  mid  the  periosteum,  along  with  the  fourth, 
but  inferior  and  exietnal  lo  it ;  it  passes  forwards  in  n 
kind  of  groove  on  the  upper  surftce  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrae  muscle ;  and  near  the  superciliary  arch  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  an  internal  and  external;  the  inter- 
na/ or  supra- trochlea  tor  nerve,  the  smaller  branch,  runs 
forwards  and  inwards  above  the  trochlea  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  corruga- 
tor  supercilii,  orbicularis  palbebrarum,  and  occipito- 
frontalis  muscles,  also  to  the  integuments  of  the  fore- 
.Itead  and  superior  eyelid;  it  communicates  with  the 
nasal  nerve,  and  sends  one  or  two. small  filaments  into 
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the  frontal  sinus.  The  external  branch.  Of  the  $upra-^ 
orbital  ot  proper  frontal  nerve  appears  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  original  trunk,  both  in  size  and  in  direction, 
it  passes  through  the  superciliary  notch  or  foramen^  as- 
cends on  the  forehead,  divides  into  two  branches  which 
subdivide  into  numerous  filaments ;  these  chiefly  ascend 
in  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  scalp,  many  of 
them  take  a  very  long  course,  and  communicate  with 
the  portio  dura,  with  the  occipital  nerves,  and  with  those 
from  the  opposite  side.  Neither  of  these  two  nerves 
gives  any  filaments  to  the  muscles  in  the  orbit. 

The  na^al  nerve  separates  from  the  frontal  behind 
the  orbit,  enters  this  cavity  beneath  that  branch,  and 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus,  it  then 
runs  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  above  the  optjc 
nerve  and  bedow  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  and  con- 
tinues its  course  along  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  below 
the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and  here  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  external  or  the  infra-trochleator  nerve, 
and  the  internal  or  the  nasal;  the  nasal  nerve,  pre- 
vious to  its  entrance  into  the  orbit,  is  joined  by  a  fila* 
ment  from  the  sympathetic  nerve;  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  optic,  and  just  as  it  enters  this  cavity,  it  gives  off 
a  delicate  branch  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  runs 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  lenticular 
ganglion ;  as  the  nasal  nerve  passes  over  the  optic  it  gives 
off  two  ciliary  nerves.  The  infra-trochleator  nerve 
xuns  forwards  beneath  the  pulley  of  the  oblique  musclf 
and  divides  into  several  filaments  which  communicate 
with  the  supra  trochleator  nerve,  and  are  distributed  to 
the.  Iachr3rmal  passages,  and  to  the  integuments  and 
muscles  on  the  side  and  dorsum  of  the  nose.  The  in- 
ternal branch  or  the  proper  nasal  passes  through  the 
anterior  of  the  internal  orbital  holes  into  the  cranium, 
crosses  the  cribriform  plate,  and  descends  by  the  side  of 
the  crista  galli  into  the  nasal  fossae  where  it  divides  into 
posterior  and  anterior  filaments;  the  former  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  septum,  the  latter  descend  behind  the 
nasal  bones,  and  are  lost  in  the  integuments  at  the  tip  of 
the  nose.  The  sixth  pair  of  nerves  should  be  next  dis- 
49ected,  as  it  is  distributed  al<mg  with  the  preceding 
jierves  in  the  orbit. 
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Sixth  or  Abducens  Nerve,  after  traversing  the 
cavernous  sinus  (where  it  is  joined  by  branches  from 
the  sympathetic  nerve)  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid 
artery,  euI^TS  the  orbit  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  between  the  origins  of  the  external 
rectus  beneath  the  other  orbital  nerves  and  above  the 
ophthalmic  vein ;  it  then  passes  forwards  and  outwards, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  ocular  Burface  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle.  The  different  nerves  in  the  orbit  have 
different  offices  to  perform,  viz.  the  second  pair  is  for 
vision,  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  are  for  supply- 
ing muscles,  and  the  ophthalmic  nerve  is  for  communi- 
cating sensation  to  the  part^  within  and  without  the 
orbit.  The  student  should  next  examine  the  lenticular 
or  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  this  small  body  is  situated 
near  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  between  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  external  rectus  muscle;  it  is  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour and  surrounded  by  soft  fat ;  ita  posterior  superior 
angle  receives  the  filament  before  mentioned  from  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  its  posterior  infe- 
rior angle  receives  the  twig  from  the  inferior  oblique 
branch  of  the  third  pair  ;  these  two  nerves  are  described 
by  some  as  forming  this  ganglion ;  from  the  anterior 
angles  of  this  ganglion  two  fasciculi  of  fine  nerves  pro- 
ceed, termed  the  ciliary ;  the  inferior  fasciculus  is  laiger 
than  the  superior;  the  ciliary  nervea  are  about  twenty 
in  number,  eight  or  ten  in  the  inferior  fasciculus,  about 
six  in  the  superior,  and  three  or  four  internally,  which 
arise  from  the  nasal  nerve;  the  ciliary  nerves  twine 
along  the  surface  of  the  optic  nerve,  accompanied  by 
the  ciliary  arteries,  and  pierce  the  back  part  of  the 
Mlerotic  coat,  they  then  become  flat,  and  proceed  for- 
Tvards  in  parallel  grooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  that 
membrane,  with  very  little  connexion  to  the  choroid 
coat;  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  they  meet  the  ci- 
liary ligament ;  in  this  substance  most  of  these  nerves 
are  lost,  hence  some  consider  this  as  a  ganglion;  on 
each  side,  however,  one  or  two  branchea  may  be  traced 
through  this  into  the  iris,  in  which  they  divide  into 
namerous  filaments  of  extreme  minuteness.  The  sin- 
dent  should  next  proceed  to  examine  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  neiyes,  tho  remaining  dirisions  of  tlie 
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fifth  pair.  Remove  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  mrith  the 
saw  or  hammer,  make  a  vertical  eectioi;!  of  the  nose  and 
fece,  and  separate  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  its  mnscks 
from  their  attachments ;  below  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  may  be  seen. 
:  The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  passes  from  the 
middle  of  the  gasserian  ganglion  forwards  through  the 
foramen  rotundum  into  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa; 
it  here  sends  o£F  several  branches,  and  conthuies  -  its 
course  forwards  along  the  infra-orbital  canal  to.  the 
cheek,  where  it  terminates  in  the  infra-orbital  nerves ; 
in  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa  it  first  sends  down  tiro 
small  branches  along  the  back  part  of  the  superior  max- 
illary bone ;  these,  after  a  short  course,  unite  in  a  small 
triangular  reddish  substance  called  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion^  or  the  ganglion  of  Meckel ;  this  ganglion.]S 
-imbedded  in  fat,  surrounded  by  the  branches  of  the.  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery,  and  is  situated  on  the  external 
side  of  the  nasal  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  which  sepa- 
-rates  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  behind  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  in  front  of -the 
pterygoid  processes.  Three  branches  proceed  from 
Meckel's  ganglion,-  an  inferior,  internal,  and  posterior. 
First  the  inferior  or  the  palatine  nerve  descends  in  the 
bony  canal  of  that  name,  sends  some  small  twigs  through 
this  canal  to  the  spongy  bones,  and  near  the  palate  di- 
vides into  three  filaments,  an  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior ;  the  anterior  passes  forwards  in  a  groove  within 
the  alveoli  and  above  the  mucous  membrane,  supplying 
the  latter  and  sending  small  branches  into,  the  bone  to 
the  teeth:  the  middle  and  posterior  filaments  of' the 
palatine  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  amygdalae,  the. soft 
palate,  and  the  uvula. .  Tbe  internal  branch,  or  the 
sphenO'palatine  nerve,  is  very  short,  passes  through  tbe 
spheno-palatine  hole  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  nose,  .and  divides  into  five  or  six  branches  ;*:  the 
most  of  these  pass  immediately  into  the  mucous  .meoi- 
brane,  covering  the  superior  and  middle  spongy,  bones, 
one  branch  called  the  naso-palatine  nerve^  or  nerve,  of 
CotunniuSy  passes  beneath  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  and  de- 
scends obliquely  forwards  along  the  septum  nasi  as  far 
as  the  foramen  incisivum,  w^ere  it  communicates  with 
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liic  aoterior  palatine  branches,  and  where  eome  ana- 
(omists  describe  a  small  ganglion  (naso-palatine)  to 
exist ;  this,  however,  can  seldom  be  distingnished  from 
the  surroimding  fat  and  veBBels.  The  third  or  the  pos- 
terior branch  of  Meckel's  ganglion  is  the  vidian  nerve : 
this  passes  backwards  through  the  vidian  canal  above 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  sends  some  small  61a- 
inents  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus  ;  it  then  perforates  the 
cartilaginous  substance  that  closes  the  foramen  lace- 
rum  onteriuB,  enters  the  cranium,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  an  inferior  and  superior ;  the  inferior  or 
carotid  branch  enters  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  joins  the 
plexus  formed  in  this  sinus  around  the  artery  by  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic ;  the  superior  branch  runs  back- 
-n-ards  and  outwards  beneath  the  dura  mater  and  gass«- 
rian  g:anglion  in  a  groove  on  the  petrous  bone,  enters 
the  hiatus  Fallopii  in  this  bone,  and  becomes  attached 
to  the  portio  dura  nerve,  which  it  accompanies  as  far  as 
the  back  part  of  the  tympanum ;  the  vidian  nerve  then 
leaves  the  portio  dura,  receives  the  name  of  corda 
tympani,  and  enters  the  tympanum  a  little  below  the 
pyramid ;  it  now  proceeds  forwards  between  the  long 
leg  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus;  to  the 
latter  it  is  firmly  connected  ;  it  then  escapes  by  the  hole 
in  the  glenoid  fissure  along  with  the  tendon  of  the  laxa- 
tor  tympani  muscle ;  it  then  runs  downwards,  inwards, 
and  forwards,  joins  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  continnes 
attached  to  it  as  far  as  the  submaxillary  gland ;  it  now 
leaves  the  gustatory  nerve  and  unites  with  some  fila- 
ments from  it  in  the  submaxillnry  ganglion,  which  ia 
situated  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  submaxillary 
g-Iand,  and  from  which  a  number  of  filaments  proceed ; 
these  form  a  plexus  which  supplies  this  gland.  The 
superior  maxillary  nerve  immediately  after,  and  some- 
times previous  to  giving  off  the  two  descending  branches 
which  join  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  send^  off  the 
orbital  branch,  this  ascends  through  the  spheno-maxil- 
tary  Gssure  and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  malar 
and  temporal ;  the  malar  communicates  with  the  la- 
chrymal nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integuments 
and  muscles  covering  (he  malar  bone ;   the   temporal 
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braiich  also  passes  through  the  makr  bone  into  the 
temporal  fossa,  pierces  the  temporal  fascia,  becomes 
cutaneous,  and  joining  some  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve,  it  accompanies  the  temporal  artery,  and  is  lost 
in  the  integuments  of  the  temple  and  head.  The  su- 
perior maxillary  nerve  next  gives  o£F  the  posterior  dental 
nerves;  these  are  two  or  three  branches  which  wind 
round  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone,  enter  stM 
foramina,  which  lead  to  the  posterior  alveoli  in  this 
bone,  and  supply  the  molar  teeth ;  some  branches  ak) 
supply  the  gums  and  the  buccinator  muscle.  As  the 
infra-orbital  nerve,  which  is  the  last  branch  of  the  sn- 
perior  maxillary,  proceeds  along  the  floor  of  the  orMt, 
it  sends  off  some  small  filstments  to  the  fat  and  muscles 
in  this  region,  also  the  anterior  dental ;  this  descends 
along  the  fore-part  of  the  antrum,  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane, of  which  it  gives  some  fine  filaments,  and  is  then 
lost  in  several  branches  which  supply  the  canine  and 
incisor  teeth:  the  infra-orbital  nerve  then  escapes 
through  the  foramen  of  the  same  name  beneath  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum  and  levator  labii  superioris  alseqne 
nasi  muscles;  it  here  divides  into  several  branches 
which  are  distributed  to  the  face,  some  of  these  ascend 
to  the  palbebrae,  others  pass  outwards  to  the  cheek,  and 
the  largest  branches  descend  to  the  ala  nasi  and  to  the 
upper  lip ;  these  different  branches  have  frequent  com- 
munications on  the  side  of  the  face  with  the  portio  dura, 
on  the  nose  with  the  nasal  nerves,  and  on  the  buccina- 
tor muscle  they  form  a  plexus  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  buccal  and  facial  nerves. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  ;  this,  which 
is  the  third  and  largest  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  im- 
mediately passes  from  the  ganglion  through  the  fora- 
men ovale  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  behind  the  exter- 
nal pterygoid  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  two  laigc 
branches,  a  superior  or  external,  and  an  inferior  or 
internal.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  consists  of  two 
portions,  one  is  plexiform,  and  proceeds  from  the  gas- 
serian  ganglion,  the  other  is  concealed  by  this,  and 
consists  of  white  parallel  fibres  which  do  not  pasB 
through  the  ganglion;  in  the  zygomatic  fossa  this 
fsmall  deep  portion  winds  round  the  other,  becomes 
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t Ulterior  to  it,  and  both  unite  inseparably ;  the  nerve 
tfaen  divides  into  two  branches,  saperior  and  inferior; 
ilie  superior  or  external  immediately  subdivides  into 
the  deep  temporal,  masBeteric,  bnccal,  and  pterygoid 
jhwiches ;  the  inferior  or  internal  division  of  the  nerve 
b  the  lai^er,  and  anbdivideB  into  the  auricular,  inferior 
^ntal,  and  gustatory  nerves.  First,  the  deep  temporal 
nerves  are  two  in  number,  an  anterit>r  and  poeterior, 
ifaey  aecend  between  the  temporal  bone  nnd  muscle, 
and  are  lost  in  the  latter;  some  small  branches  escape 
through  the  temporal  fascia  and  communicate  with  the 
cutaneous  temporal  nerves,  Second,  the  Buccal  nerve 
arises  in  general  in  common  with  one  of  the  last,  it 
pBEses  forwards  oud  downwards  between  the  pterygoid 
muscles,  to  the  external  of  which,  and  to  the  temporal, 
it  sends  some  branches,  it  then  passes  between  the  co- 
ronoid  process  and  the  bnccinator  muscle,  and  on  the 
latter  it  divides  into  several  long  branches  which  form  a 
plexus  on  this  muscle  with  branches  of  the  facial  and 
infra-orbital  nerves.  Third,  the  masse(ertc  branch  de- 
scends obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  through  the 
sigmoid  notch  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  between  the  tem- 
poral muscle  and  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to 
the  latter,  to  which  also  it  sends  somo  itlaments ;  it  is 
lost  in  the  substance  of  the  masseter  muscle.  Fourth, 
thePleri/goidhrancJies  a.retv/oor  three  delicate  branches 
which  descend  to  the  pterygoid  muscle.  The  deep 
portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  raa.xiUary  nerve  may 
be  traced  into  these  mascular  branches.  The  three 
branches  of  the  inferior  division  are  the  auricular,  den- 
tal, and  lingual  nerves ;  first,  the  auricvlar  or  temporo- 
auricular  branch ;  this  passes  backwards  and  outwards 
behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  before  the  mea- 
tus auditorius;  it  here  communicates  with  the  facial 
nerve,  and  sends  small  filaments  to  the  meatus  and 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  oar,  also  to  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  it  then  ascends  through  the  parotid 
^land  over  the  zygoma  and  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  branch  which  follow  the  divisions  of  the 
temporal  artery,  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve, 
and  are  lost  in  the  integuments  on  the  anterior  and  la- 
,  teral  parts  of  the  head.  Second,  the  inferior  dental 
'  erve  separates  from  the  gustatory,  and  is  connected  to 
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it  by  a  small  twig ;  it  descends  iat  firdt  between  th^  two. 
pterygoid  muscles ;  then  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
internal  pterygoid ;  it  is  here  separated  from  the  latter 
by  the  internal  lateral  ligament;  about  the  middle  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  it  sends  off 
a  small  filament,  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  this  descends 
obliquely  forwards,  confined  in  a  groove  in  the  bone  by 
an  expansion  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament;  near 
the  chin  it  divides  into  small  branches  for  the  mylo- 
hyoid, genio-hyoid,  and  digastric  muscles.  The  dentsl 
nerve  then  enters  the  canal  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  dental  foramen  obliquely  forwards  be- 
neath the  teeth  as  far  as  the  chin ;  in  this  course,  this 
nerve,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  dental  vessels, 
supplies  each  of  the  molar  and  canine  teeth  with  soft 
delicate  twigs,  and  at  the  mental  foramen  it  divides 
into  two  branches ;  one  continues  its  course  within  the 
bone  beneath  the  incisor  teeth,  the  other  is  the  mentdl 
nerve;  this  escapes  by  the  mental  foramen,  bends  up- 
wards, and  divides  in  a  radiated  manner  into  sevenl 
branches  which  pass  to  the  muscles,  mucous  membranSy 
and  integuments  of  the  lower  lip,  and  communicate 
with  the  facial  nerve.  Third,  the  lingual  or  gtistatory 
nerve  is  smaller  than  the  dental,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  short  branch  which  encloses  a  space  through 
which  the  internal  maxillary  artery  passes ;  beyond  this 
branch  of  communication  the  corda  tympani  (which 
has  been  before  traced  from  Meckers  ganglion)  joins 
the  gustatory  nerve  at  an  acute  angle ;  the  latter  is  in- 
creased in  size  at  this  spot ;  the  gustatory  nerve  is  here 
situated  between  the  external  pterygoid  and  the  muscles 
of  the  palate  and  pharynx :  it  then  descends  obliquely 
forwards  between  the  internal  pterygoid  and  the  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  next  turns  forwards  above  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  and  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  lies  on 
the  mylo-hyoidean  attachment  of  the  superior  constric- 
tor of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  .of 
the  mouth  and  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  accompanies 
the  Whartonian  duct ;  it  then  ascends  above  the  sublin- 
gual gland  and  becomes  attached  to  the  lateral  and  an- 
terior parts  of  the  tongue.  In  this  course  the  gustatofy 
iierve  gives  off,  Ist,  one  ox  Innq  ^x£k:d^  ^^xsv^^ta  to  the 
iatemal  pterygoid  in\iac\e  •,  ^\i^y  ^^^x^  \ft  ^^  nhqs^ 
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to  the  mnscles  of  the  palate,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  guniB ;  3d, 
the  corda  tympani  and  some  accompaoytDg  filameatB  to 
form  a  plexus  which  supphes  the  sub-maxillary  glnnd; 
4th,  a  few  branchee  which  descend  along-  the  hyo-giosaus 
iDuacle  to  communicate  with  tlie  ninth  or  the  lingual 
nerve  ;  5th,  a  fasciculus  of  nerves  to  the  sublingual 
gland,  and  to  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  lastly, 
at  the  tongue  it  divides  into  several  branches,  some  pass 
deep  into  tlie  tissue  of  the  tongue,  others,  which  are 
long  and  £ne,  mount  towards  its  surface,  and  are  lost  in 
the  mucous  membrane  aud  the  papillae  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue. 

Facial  Nerve  or  Portio  Dvra  of  the  sevenlh 
pair ;  as  this  nerve  is  passing  along  the  aqueduct  of  Fai- 
lopius  in  the  temporal  bone  it  receives  superiorly  the 
vidian  nerve  ;  at  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum  it  sends 
off  that  nerve  again  which  then  receives  the  name  of  corda 
tympani,  here  it  also  sends  off  small  twigs  to  the  tensor 
tympani  and  stapedius  muscles ;  as  it  escapes  by  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  it  gives  off  three  branches,  the  posterior 
auricular,  stylo-hjoid,  and  sub-mastoid ;  the  first,  or  the 
posterior  auricular,  bends  upwards  and  backwards  be- 
hind the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  to  which  it  sends  several 
long  branches,  others  also  pass  backwards  to  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  mastoid  process  and  occipital  bone  ; 
the  second,  or  the  stylo-hyoid  nerve,  is  distributed  to 
the  digastric  and  styloid  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  sympathetic  and  glosso- pharyngeal  nerves;  the  third, 
or  the  sab-maitoid  branch,  perforates  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric,  supplies  it  with  several  filameote,  and  then 
comraunioales  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  around 
the  jugular  vein  close  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  other 
filameuts  descend  and  Join  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the 
pneumo- gastric  nerve.  The  facial  nerve  then  turns  for- 
wards across  the  external  carotid  artery  and  through  the 
parotid  gland ;  in  this  substance  it  divides  into  two  large 
branches,  the  superior  or  larger  is  called  teropora- facial ; 
the  inferior,  which  is  smaller,  the  cervico- facial,  these  two 
branches  take  different  directions,  but  are  still  connected 
together  by  cross  branches  which  interlace  with  each  other 
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sympathetic  nerves  ;  to  all  these  it  is  closely  connected, 
and  the  nerve  here  has  the  con^pact  appearance,  and 
sometimes  the  greyish  tint  of  a  ganglion  ;  at  first  it  is 
placed  anterior  to  the  vein  and  to  the  lingual  nerve  ;  it 
soon,  however,  passes  behind  both  and  opposite  the  aUas, 
the  vein  separates  it  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
which  lies  anterior  to  that  vessel ;  the  vagus  th^  descends 
along  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  :  in  this  sheath  it  is 
placed  between  these  vessels,  rather  behind  and  more 
closely  connected  to  the  vein ;  on  the  right  side  this  nerve 
enters  the  thorax  between  the  subclavian  vein  and  arte- 
ry, crossing  the  latter  at  right  angles ;  on  the  left  side  it 
is  also  anterior  but  nearly  parallel  to  the  subclavian  arte- 
ry, a  little  below  which  it  crosses  obliquely  the  back  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  :  in  the  thorax  these  nerves  de- 
scend at  first  obliquely  backwards  behind  the  roots  of  the 
lungs  and  enter  the  posterior  mediastinum,  they  then 
descend  along  the  oesophagus  through  the  diaphragm  and 
terminate  on  the  stomach.  Each  pneumo-gastric  nerve 
gives  o£F  the  following  branches  ;  they  may  be  divided 
into  cervical,  thoracic,  and  abdominal ;  the  ce)rvical 
branches  are,  the  pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal,  cardiac 
and  recurrent  or  inferior  laryngeal.  First,  the  pharyn- 
geal nerve  arises  from  the  vagus  near  the  base  of  the  era- 
'  nium,  and  soon  receives  a  twig  from  the  spinal  accessory; 
it  descends  obliquely  inwards  behind  the  carotid  artery 
to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  divides  into  several  branches, 
which  communicate  with  those  from  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic ;  all  these  branches  form 
the  pharyngeal  plexus  ;  this  plexus  extends  along  the 
side  of  the  middle  and  upper  constrictor,  and  sends  nu- 
merous filaments  to  each  of  these  muscles,  and  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces.  Second, 
the  superior  laryngeal  tier ve  arises  a  little  below  the 
last ;  it  runs  in  an  arched  manner  downwards  and  for- 
wards behind  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  below  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  with  which  it  communicates, 
as  also  with  the  lingual  nerve ;  it  sends  several  fila- 
ments to  the  pharyngeal  plexus  and  then  divides  into 
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tn-0  branches,  external  and  internal ;  the  external  is 
distributed  to  the  aterno  and  hjo-tbyroid,  and  to  the 
olher  Biiperfieial  muscles,  also  to  the  thyroid  gland  and 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx ;  the  internal  perforates 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  divides  into  numerous 
braoches,  many  of  these  go  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  epiglottis,  to  the  glands  and  mncoiis  membrane 
connected  with  it,  also  to  the  arytenoid  glands  and 
muscles  ;  one  long  filament  descends  obliquely  forwards 
along  the  side  of  the  larynx  beneath  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  Bupphes  the  cricothyroid  muscle.  As  the 
vagus  descends  it  frequently  gives  off  fine  filaments  to 
the  carotid  artery,  and  to  unite  with  the  sympathetic 
and  with  the  cervical  nerves ;  a.  little  above  the  arteria 
innominata  the  right  vagus  gives  off  ita  cardiac 
branches,  these  join  the  cardiac  nerves  from  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  the  nerve  of  the  left  side  does  not  send  off 
eo  many  or  such  large  branches  aa  that  on  the  right 
side ;  on  the  left  side  they  accompany  the  carotid  ar- 
tery to  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta,  expand  over  it,  and  then, 
join  the  cardiac  plexus.  Inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  or 
recurrent ;  that  on  the  right  aide  curves  round  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  ascends  obliquely  inwards  behind  the 
carotid  along  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  larynx  ;  at 
its  origin  it  gives  off  some  cardiac  filaments,  afterwards 
some  branches  to  the  fore-part  of  the  trachea  and  the 
thyroid  gland ;  it  then  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  ends  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid and  in  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  also  in 
tfae  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  on  which  it  com- 
nonicatea  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  The  re- 
current nerve  on  the  left  side  is  much  longer,  it  curves 
TOtind  the  arch  of  the  aorta  behind  the  ligamentous  re- 
mains of  the  ductus  arteriosus  ;  it  gives  off  several  car- 
diac and  pulmonary  branches,  and  then  ascends  along  the 
cnophaguB  and  terminates  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  oa 
the  right  side.  The  pneumo- gastric  nerves  in  their  course 
through  the  thorax  send  ofT  the  pulmonary  and  cesopha- 
geal  nerves.  The  •pulmonary  branches  arise  from  each 
Ti^a  a  little  above  the  root^of  each  lung;  a  few  of  these 
branches  pads  to   the  fore-part  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
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and  form  there  a  small  plexus  termed  the  anterior  pul- 
monary plexus;  this  plexus  communicates  with  the 
phrenic  nerve  and  sends  its  fine  filaments  along  the  pul- 
monary vessels  to  the  lungs  and  pericardium ;  the  greater 
numher  of  these  pulmonic  branches  pass  behind  tbe 
bronchial  tubes  to  the  posterior  pulmonic  plexus  ;  near 
the  root  of  the  lung  each  vagus  increases  in  aize,  its 
fibres  divide,  subdivide,  and  unite  in  aii  areolar  or 
plexiform  manner,  forming  the  posterior  pulmonic 
plexus ;  this  plexus  is  very  large,  lymphatic  glands  and 
vessels  are  entangled  in  it,  and  several  branches  £nmi 
the  sympathetic  join  it;  its  numerous  filaments  ac- 
company the  bronchial  tubes  closely  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs.  Below  the  root  of  each  lung  tihe 
fibres  of  each  vagus  again  approxippiate,  a9d  these  nervea 
now  become  attached  to  &e  oespphag^a^  alpn^  which 
they  descend  to  the  stomach,  the  left  on  its  anterior, 
the  right  on  its  posterior  surface;  they  i^equently 
communicate  with  each  other  so  as  to  encircle  the  oeso- 
phagus with  a  sort  of  plexus,  which  is  named  the  obso- 
phageal  plexus,  or  plexus  gulce.  On  the  stoQiadi  the 
right  vagus,  which  is  the  largest,  passes  behind  the  car- 
diac orifice,  to  which  it  sends  several  small  branches 
which  unite  with  some  from  the  left  or  anterior  nerve ; 
these  form  the  cardiac  plexus  which  encircles  this  part 
of  the  stomach ;  it  then  sends  many  long  filaments  to 
the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  stomach,  those 
communicate  with  the  solar  plexus,  also  with  the  splenic 
and  hepatic.  The  left  or  anterior  vagus  spreads  iU 
branches  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and 
the  lesser  curvature;  several  of  these  pass  along  tl^e 
lesser  omentum  to  the  liver. 

The  Nervus  Accessorius,  or  the  third  branch  of 
the  eighth  pair ;  this  nerve,  in  passing  through  the  fora- 
men lacerum,  is  closely  connected  to  the  vagus;  be- 
low the  base  of  the  cranium  it  communicates  with  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  passes  behind  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  perforates  the  upper  third  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  to  which  it  sends  some  filaments, 
it  then  communicates  freely  with  the  cervical  plexus,  is 
increased  in  size,  and  terminates  in  the  trapezius  miu^ 
cle  and  the  integuments. 
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I  The  Lingual  Nerve,  or  tlie  ninth  pair,  on  es- 
caping from  the  condyloid  foramen  communicates  with 
the  eighth  pair,  the  eympiithetic,  and  the  nervous  arch 
or  loop  of  the  atlas ;  it  is  at  first  posterior  to  the  vessels 
and  nerves  in  this  situation,  it  then  deicends  alou^  their 
uuter  aide,  soon  turns  forwards,  and  becomes  super- 
ficial to  them ;  it  then  takes  the  arched  course  of  the 
digastric  muscle  across  the  neck,  parallel  but  superficial 
to  the  lingual  artery,  and  arriving  at  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  ton^s  above  the  os  hyoides,  it  passes 
above  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  lies  on  the  middle 
constrictor  and  on  the  hyo-glossua,  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  which  it  divides  inio  several  filaments;  some  of 
these  plunge  into  the  lingualis  and  genio-glossus  mus- 
cles, others  continue  on  to  the  point  of  the  tongue, 
communicating  with  each  othor  and  supplying  the 
muscular  substance  of  this  organ.  As  the  lingual  nerve 
is  bending  across  the  neck  below  the  digastric  tendon 
it  sends  off  a  considerable  branch,  the  descendens  colli, 
or  nonis  this  nerve  frequently  receives  a  filament  from 
the  pueumo-gastric;  it  descends  along  the  fore-part  of 
the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery ;  about  the  middle  of 
the  neck  it  is  joined  by  the  internal  descending  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus,  inth  which  it  forms  a  small  tri- 
angular plexus,  the  branches  of  which  pass  to  the  omo 
and  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles ;  on  the  latter 
some  filaments  descend  into  the  chest.  Near  Che  oa  hy- 
oides the  lingual  nerve  sends  some  filaments  to  the  con- 
strictors of  the  pharynx  and  stylo  pharyngeus,  also  one 
to  tbe  thyro-hyoid  muscle ;  on  the  surface  of  the  hvo- 
glossua  it  gives  off  several  branches  to  the  surrounding 
muscles,  some  also  commuoicate  with  tlie  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair ;  the  lingual  nerve  then  termi- 
nates chiefly  in  the  genio -hyo-glosaus  muscle. 
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SECTION  11. 

DISSECTION    OF   THE   SPINAL 


^Hive  the  atlas. 


ight  cer\-ical  nerves,  the  first  passes  out 
'   '    named  the  sub-occipital,  the 
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eighth  paslses  out  above  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.     All 
these  nerves  immediately   outside    the    inter- vertebral 
foramina,  divide  into  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  branch; 
the  posterior  of  each  is  smaller  than  the  anterior,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  whose  pos- 
terior branch  is  very  considerable,  as  it  not  only  sup- 
plies the  adjacent  muscles,   but  also  accompanies  the 
occipital  artery  and  its  ramifications  in  the  scalp ;  the 
posterior   branches   of  the    other    cervical   nerves  are 
small,  they  all  communicate  with  each  other,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  integuments  and  muscles  on  the  back 
part  of  the  neck.     The  anterior  branch  of  the  first  or 
the  sub'Occipital  passes  forwards  above  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas,  and  supplies  the  adjoining  small 
recti  muscles,  than  descends  before  the  atlas,  and  unites 
with  the  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical^  so  aS 
to  encircle   that  bone   with   a  nervous  loop ;    in  this 
course  the  sub-occipital  is  united  by  branches  to  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  and  to  the  superior  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve;  with  the  latter  nerve  the  anterior 
branches  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  regularly  communicate. 
The   anterior  branch  of  the    second  having   received 
that  from  the  first,  descends  and  joins  the  anterior  di- 
vision of  the  third,  this  in  like  manner  is  connected  to 
the   fourth ;    these   anastomoses  between   the   anterior 
branches  of  the  four  superior  cervical  nerves  constitute 
the  cervical  plexus;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  four 
inferior  cervical  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  su- 
perior ;  they  are  united  in  like  manner  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  dorsal,  and  con- 
stitute the  brachial  plexus ;  these  two  plexuses  and  their 
branches  the  student  may  next  dissect. 
.    The  Cervical  Plexus  is -formed  by  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  superior  cervical  nerves,   which 
join  each  other  in  arches,  from  the  convexities  of  which 
branches  arise  that  again  join  in  a  similar  manner,  a 
quantity  of  cellular  membrane  is  entangled  in  the  are- 
olae between  these ;  this  plexus  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  neck,  on  a  level  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
vertebrae,  between  the  stemo  mastoid  and  trapezius  mus- 
cles ;  it  sends  off  several  branches  which  may.  be  classed 
i^to  ascending  and  descending ;  the  former  consist  of  su- 
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-per&cial  anil  deep,  the  latter  of  internal  and  exteVo^ ; 

the  nscending  superficial  braoches  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  they  ascend  obliquely  forwards  over  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  supply  the  plalysma  and  integuments 
over  the  parotid  gland,  also  on  the  ear  and  on  the  Bide 
and  back  part  of  the  head,  and  communicate  freely 
with  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves ;  one 
of  these  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  is  named  super- 
Jicialis  or  ascendens  colli,  it  may  be  traced  chiefly  from 
the  third  cervical,  and  is  lost  near  the  ear  and  in  the 
parotid  gland ;  this  nerve  accompanies  the  external 
jugular  vein.  The  deep  ascending  branches  of  the 
plexus,  are  small  nerves  which  supply  the  stemo  mas- 
toid, digastric,  splenius  and  adjacent  muscles,  and  com- 
municate with  the  neighbouring  nerves.  The  descend- 
ing branches  are  internal  and  external,  the  internal  are 
two,  a  superficial  and  a  deep ;  the  superficial  internal 
descending  branch  joins  the  descendefls  noni,  and  assists 
it  in  supplying  the  superficial  muscles  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  neck.  The  deep  internal  descending  branch  is 
the  phrenic  nerve:  this  arises  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  plexus,  chiefly  from  the  fourth  cervical,  it  has  also  in 
general  afilament  or  two  from  the  brachial  plexus ;  the 
phrenic  nerve,  or,  as  it  is  also  named,  the  internal  res- 
piratory nerve,  descends  obliquely  inwards,  on  the  an- 
terior scalenus  muscle,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it 
communicates  with  the  loiver  cervical  ganglion,  and 
often  with  the  vagus  or  its  recurrent,  it  then  enters  the 
thorax  between  the  subclatian  vein  and  artery,  and  de- 
scends to  the  diaphragm  on  the  side  of  the  pericardium, 
between  it  and  the  pleura ;  the  right  phrenic  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  the  left  takes  an  oblique  course  round 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  it  la  therefore  longer,  and  lies 
more  posterior  than  the  right.  On  the  diaphragm  these 
nerves  divide  into  several  branches,  some  of  which  ra- 
mify on  the  superior  surface  of  that  muscle,  others  on 
its  inferior  accompanying  the  phrenic  vessels.  These 
branches  on  the  right  side  send  some  filaments  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava  and  to  the  liver,  and  unite  with  the 
nerves  of  this  organ  and  with  those  of  the  stomach ; 
on  the  left  side  the  phrenic  nerve  sends  some  filaments 
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to  the  cesophagus  and  stomach,  these  commrukicate 
with  the  vagus  and  solar  plexus.  The  phrenic  nerve 
can  he  traced  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  be  seen  to 
arise  distinctly  from  the  side  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  external  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus 
are  numerous,  some  are  superficial,  others  deep,  the 
superficial  descend  to  the  clavicle  and  acromion  pro- 
cess, supply  the  superficial  muscles  in  their  course, 
and  terminate  in  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles  and 
in  the  integuments ;  the  deep  branches  descend  behind 
the  clavicle,  supply  the  deep  muscles  on  the  side  of 
the  neck  and  those  connected  to  the  scapula ;  one  of 
these  branches  is  remarkable  for  its  length,  it  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  phrenic,  and  is  named  the  external 
respiratory  nerve  of  the  trunk ;  this  nerve  proceeds  from 
the  back  part  of  the  plexus,  chiefly  from  the  fourth  cer- 
vical, it  has  also  filaments  connecting  it  to  the  third  and 
second,  and  to  the  phrenic,  it  descends  behind  the  sca- 
leni  muscles  and  beneath  the  trapezius  and  levator  angnli 
scapulae,  and  is  almost  exclusively  distributed  to  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  muscle. 

The  Brachial  Plexus  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  cervical,  and  of  the  first  dorsal ;  this  plexus  is 
broad  and  flat,  the  nerves  forming  it  are  very  large,  par- 
ticularly the  inferior;  it  is  situated  at  the  inferior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  neck,  between  the  scaleni  muscles  and 
above  the  subclavian  artery,  it  then  descends  obliquely 
outwards  beneath  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  muscle 
and  over  the  first  rib,  into  the  axilla,  where  it  rests  on 
the  serratus  magnus  behind  the  axillary  artery  and 
vein.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  unite  first,  the  seventh 
cervical  runs  alone  for  some  distance,  the  eighth  cervi- 
cal and  first  dorsal  unite  immediately,  so  that,  at  first 
this  plexus  consists  of  three  roots,  these  however  soon 
unite,  and  in  the  axilla  again  separate  and  subdivide  into 
several  branches :  the  branches  of  this  {dexus  are  the 
thoracic,  supra  and  sub-scapular,  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal cutaneous,  the  median,  ulnar,  musculo-spiral,  and 
circumflex.  The  thoracic  branches  arise  principally 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus,  are  four  or  five  in 
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numlKT  and  divide  iato  anterior  nnd  posterior;  the 
former  descend  behind  the  clavicle  in  front  of  the  axil- 
lary artery,  suhdivide  into  branches  which  accompany 
the  thoracic  art«ries,  supply  the  pectoral  muscles,  and 
communicate  witli  cutaneous  hrauches  from  the  intercos- 
tal nerves  ;  the  posterior  thoracic  nerves  descend  behind 
the  vessels  to  the  serratus  magniis,  posterior  scalenus 
and  rhomboid  muscles.  The  supra-scapular  nerve 
arises  irom  the  upper  division  of  the  plexus,  descends 
obhquely  backwards,  parallel  to  the  omo-hyoid  mus- 
cle, to  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula,  passes  beneath 
tbo  posterior  ligament  which  converts  the  notch  in  this 
part  of  the  bone  into  a  foramen,  it  then  gives  off  a  con- 
siderable branch  to  the  supra-spinatus  muscle  and  pro- 
ceeds beneath  the  acromion  process  and  behind  the  neck 
of  the  Bcapnla  to  the  infia-spinous  fossa,  where  it  ia 
distributed  to  the  infra-spinatua  and  teres  muscles.  Tiie 
siib-scapular  nerves  are  three  or  four  in  number,  they 
arise  from  different  parte,  but  chiefly  from  the  upper 
<!ivision  of  the  ple:(us,  they  descend  behind  the  vessels 
and  ramify  in  the  sub-scapular,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major  muscles.  Infernal  cutaneous  nerve,  is  a 
long  but  delicate  nerve,  it  arises  out  of  the  lower  divi- 
sion of  the  plexus,  descends  nearly  perpendicularly 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  at  first  covered  by  the 
brachial  aponeurosis,  near  the  olbow  it  becomes  cuta- 
neous, and  runs  parallel  to  the  basilic  vein,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  an  external  and  internal ;  the  exter- 
nal passes  along  the  border  of  the  biceps  over  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  to  the  fbre-arm,  where  it  divides  into  seve- 
ral filaments,  some  of  which  descend  in  the  integuments 
as  low  aa  the  wrist,  and  communicate  with  the  other 
cutaneous  nerves ;  this  branch  generally  crosses  the 
median  basilic  vein,  in  some  it  lies  superficial  to  it,  in 
others  behind  it ;  the  internal  branch  descends  towards 
the  internal  condyle,  and  divides  into  several  filaments, 
some  of  which  descend  along  the  inner,  and  others 
nlong  the  posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm;  they  all  ter- 
minate in  the  integuments.  External  cutaneous  nerve, 
or  mtisculo-cataneous  or  perforans  casserii,  is  larg;er 
than  the  last,  and  arises  from  the  upper  division  of 
the   plexus,    it  descends  obliquely   outwards,   through 
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the  fibres  of  the  coraco-brachialisy  and  between  th^ 
brachia&us  anticus  and  the  biceps,  it  then  descends  aloiig 
,the  outer  border  of  the  latter  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
pierces  the  aponeurosis,  becomes  cutaneous,  and  de- 
scends along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore-ann  to  the  wrist; 
in  the  arm  this  nerve  gives  muscular  branches  to  the 
coracd-brachialis,  biceps,  and  brachiaeus  anticus,  in  ^ 
latter  muscle  it  frequently  communicates  vnth  the  me- 
dian nerve.  At  the  elbow  this  nerve  is  situated  be- 
tween the  biceps  and  supinator  longus,  and  behind  the 
cephalic  vein,  along  the  fore-arm  it  accompanies  this 
vein,  and  is  often  superficial  to  it ;  near  the  wrist  this 
nerve  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch,  the 
former  passes  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  latter  to  its  dorsum.  Median  or  brachial 
nerve  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  plexus,  it  generaDj 
arises  by  two  roots,  a  small  external  one,  which  is  in 
cojmmon  with  the  external  cutaneous  from  the  upper 
,part  of  the  plexus,  and  a  large  internal  one  from  the 
lower  division  of  the  plexus ;  the  brachial  artery  in  ge- 
neral separates  these  two  roots,  which  soon  unite  into  one 
thick  cord ;  it  descends  obliquely  outwards  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the 
,  elbow,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin  ajid  fascia,  situated  rather  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery  above,  crossing  over  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  arm,  and  to  its  ulnar  side  below;  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  it  passes  deep  between  the  supinator  longos 
and  pronator  teres,  and  on  the  brachiaeus  anticus,  per- 
forates the  pronator  and  then  descends  along  the  middle 
of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors, 
passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus, 
where  its  size  is  increased,  and  terminates  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  by  dividing  into  five  branches.  In  the  arm 
the  median  nerve  gives  but  few  branches,  these  are 
small  and  unimportant ;  in  the  fore-arm  it  sends  several 
considerable  branches  to  the  superficial  and  deep  pro- 
nators and  flexors,  but  not  to  the  supinators;  a  little 
below  the  elbow  it  also  gives  off  the  anterior  inter- 
osseal  nerve,  this  accompanies  the  artery  of  the  same 
name,  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous 
membrane,  and  supplies  the  deep  flexors;  at  the  pro- 
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nator  qusdralua  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  w 
supply  that  muscle,  the  other  traverses  the  interosseous 
space,  and  is  lost  on  the  dorsum  of  the  carpus  and  me- 
tacarpus ;  a  little  above  the  wrist,  the  median  nerve 
ogives  off  a  superficial  branch,  which  pafses  over  the 
annular  ligament,  and  is  lost  in  the  integtimenta ;  in  the 
palm  of  ths  hand,  the  mediun  nerve  divides  into  five 
digital  branches,  the  two  first  pass  one  along  either 
side  of  the  thumb,  the  third  goes  to  the  radial  side 
of  the  index  finger,  the  fourth  supplies  the  opposed 
sides  of  the  index  and  middle  finger,  and  the  lifth, 
which  is  joined  by  a  smalt  branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve, 
supplies  the  opposed  sides  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers ; 
these  digital  branches  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  su- 
perficial to  the  tendons,  and  form  an  arch  nearly  parallel 
to  that  formed  by  the  ulnar  artery,  the  branches  of  the 
latter  and  the  digital  nerves  then  run  together  to  the 
extremity  of  each  finger ;  in  this  course  they  supply  the 
lumbricales,  the  integuments  of  the  hand  and  fingers, 
and  near  the  last  phalanx  of  each  the  nerves  enlarge 
and  become  red  and  soft,  and  divide  into  numerous  fine 
branches,  which  are  lost  in  the  papiUse  of  the  cutis. 
Ulnar  nerve  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus, 
descends  obliquely  backwards  along  the  biceps,  and 
behind  the  elbow  joint,  through  the  groove  betiveen 
the  inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon  process ;  it  then 
passes  forwards,  and  descends  along  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  fore-arm  to  the  carpus,  and  passing:  over  the  an- 
nular ligament  close  to  the  pisiform  form,  ends  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  in  two  branches,  a  superficial  and  a 
deep.  In  the  arm  this  nerve  is  superficial,  and  gives  off 
a  few  branches  to  the  triceps  and  to  the  skin;  in  the 
fore-arm  it  lies  on  the  flexor  profiindus,  and  between  the 
fle7(0r  sublimis  and  ulnaris ;  to  these  muscles,  particn- 
Inrly  the  latter,  it  sends  several  filaments;  a  little  above 
the  wrist  it  gives  off  the  dorsalis  carpi  ulnaris,  a  la:^e 
branch  which  ivinds  round  the  ulna  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  aud  divides  into  several  long  branches  which  are 
lost  in  the  integuments  of  that  region  and  of  the  three 
inner  fingers.  Of  the  terminating  branches  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  the  superficial  is  the  larger,  it  divides  into 
f3 
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thrjee  branches,  which  supply  the  muscles  and  both  sides 
of  the  littl^  finger,   also  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring 
finger;  the  deep  palmar  branch  passes   beneath  the 
flexor  tendons,  runs  across  the  metacarpus,  and  assists 
jn  forming  a  deep  palmar  arch,  the  branches  of  which 
are  lost  in  the  interossei    muscles.      Musculo-spiral 
nerve,  is   a  very  large  nerve,   it  proceeds  from  the 
middle  and  lower  divisions  of  the  plexus,  descends  ob- 
liquely backwards  and  outwards  between  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  triceps,  round  the  humerus  to  its  external 
side,  it  then  turns  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards 
towards  the  elbow,  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
the  brachiaeus    anticus,    and   there    divides    into   two 
branches,  an  anterior  or  radial  branch,  a  posterior  or 
interosseal  branch.     In  its  course  down  the  arm  this 
nerve  sends  several  branches  to  the  triceps ^   a  little 
above  the  outer  condyle  it  gives  off  a  large  cutaneous 
branch,  which  branch  descends  along  the  radial  side  of 
the  fore-arm  to  the  thumb ;  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
this  nerve  sends  several  branches  to  the  long  and  short 
supinators,  also  to  the  extensors  of  the  carpus ;  on  the 
surface  of  the  supinator  brevis  it  expands  and  divides 
into  its   terminating   branches;    the  anterior   or  the 
radial  nerve  descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  supi- 
nator longus,  which  it  supplies,  and  external  to  the  ra- 
dial artery ;  about  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  or  a  little 
lower,  this  nerve  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  supi- 
nator longus,  and  becoming  cutaneous  descends  behind 
the  radius  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  where  it  divides 
into  two  considerable  branches,  one  for  the  integuments 
of  the  thumb,  the  other  expands  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand  and  supplies  the  index  and  middle  finger,  and 
communicates   with   the  dorsalis   ulnaris  nerve.      The 
deep  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  or  the  pes-- 
terior  interosseal  nerve,   winds  backwards  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  radius  and  the  supinator  brevis,  it 
then  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  fore-arm,  with 
the  posterior  interosseal  artery,  and  divides  into  several 
branches  superficial  and  deep,  which  supply  the  two 
layers  of  extensor  muscles.     Circumflex  or  articular 
nerve,  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus,  descends 
round  the  lower  edge  of  the  sub-scapular  muscle,  and 
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passing  backwards  and  outwards,  leaves  the  axilla  by  n, 
larg^e  opening  between  the  humerus  and  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps,  above  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  teres  major  muscles,  and  below  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoulder  joint,  it  then  winds  round  the  neck, 
of  the  humerus,  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
deltoid ;  in  this  course  this  nerve  sends  some  small 
brajiches  to  the  8ub-scapular  and  the  adjacent  muscles, 
it  then  divides  into  two  branches,  a  superior  and  infe- 
rior, both  of  which  encircle  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  send  their  nnmerous  subdivisions  into  the  deltoid 

The  Dorsal  Nerves  are  twelve  in  number,  the 
first  pair  passes  between  the  two  first  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  the  last  pair  below  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  they  also 
all  divide  into  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  or  intercostal 
branch  ;  the  posterior  branches  are  small,  pass  backwards 
between  the  transverse  processes,  and  supply  the  mus- 
cles and  integuments  of  the  back  and  loins  ;  of  the  an- 
terior brandies  that  of  the  first  dorsal  is  the  largest,  it 
rises  above  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  and  joins  the  last 
cervical  nerve  in  the  brachial  plexus ;  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  second  and  third  are  araallor,  they  pro- 
ceed backwards  and  outwards  between  the  corresponding 
ribs,  and  covered  internally  by  the  pleura ;  at  the  anglo 
of  each  rib  they  pass  between  the  intercostal  muscles, 
rnn  along  the  groove  in  the  lower  edge  of  each  rib, 
supply  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  opposite  the  axilla 
each  sends  a  filament  across  this  cavity  to  the  integu- 
ments on  the  itmer  and  back  part  of  the  arm ;  these 
filaments  are  named  the  nerves  of  Wrisherg,  or  the 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  arm ;  these  two  intercostal  or 
spinal  nerves  then  continue  on  in  their  course  below 
the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  ultimately  end  in  small 
cutaneous  and  muscular  branches,  which  are  lost  on  the 
lateral  and  fore-part  of  the  thorax ;  the  anterior  or  in- 
tercostal branches  of  the  remaining  nine  dorsal  nerves 
all  pass  in  a  similar  manner  between  the  ribs,  and  sup- 
ply not  only  the  intercostal  but  also  the  adjacent  mus- 
cles ;  the  two  last  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  and  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  twelfth 
dorsal  sends  a  branch  close  to  the  rertebrse  to  join  the 
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nerves  opposite  the  neck  of  each  rib  are  connected  by 
one  or  two  short  branches  to  the  ganglions  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. 

Lumbar  Nerves  ;  of  these  there  are  five  pair,  they 
are  larger  than  the  dorsal,  like  them  they  divide  into 
posterior  and  anterior  branches;  the  posterior  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  lumbar  muscles;  the  anterior  branches 
unite  with  each  other  in  the  substance  of  the  psoas,  and 
form  the  lumbar  plexus ;  this  long  and  somewhat  trian- 
gular plexus  is  situated  along  the  sides  of  the  four  infe- 
rior lumbar  vertebrae;  it  communicates  above  with  the 
last  dorsal  and  below  with  the  first  sacral,  and  divides 
into  the  following  branches;  inguino-cutaneous,  ante- 
rior crural,  obturator  and  lumbo-sacral.  The  inguiiuh 
cutaneous  are  generally  three  in  number ;  they  descend 
from  the  two  first  lumbar  nerves,  pass  through  the 
psoas,  and  descend  behind  the  peritonaeum ;  the  first 
or  the  external  descends  obliquely  outwards  over  the 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle  to  the  middle  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  it  then  sends  several  branches  to  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  divides  into  a  cutaneous  hranch 
which  passes  to  the  integuments  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  thigh  and  into  the  external  spermatic  nerve  which 
passes  beneath  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  attaches  it- 
self to  the  spermatic  cord,  and  distributes  its  branches 
to  the  cremaster  muscle  and  to  the  scrotum,  in  the 
male^  or  to  the  round  ligament  and  labium,  in  the  fe- 
male ;  the  second,  or  the  middle  inguino-cutaneous,  de- 
scends internal  to  the  last,  pierces  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles close  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
thigh;  the  third  ov  internal  inguino-cutaneous  descends 
internal  to  the  last,  and  divides  near  Poupart's  liga- 
ment into  two  branches ;  one  accompanies  the  sperma- 
tic vessels  and  is  lost  on  the  cord,  the  other  follows  the 
crural  vessels  and  is  lost  in  the  integuments  and  glands 
of  the  groin.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  arises  in  the 
lumbar  plexus  from  the  four  superior  nerves ;  it  per- 
forates the  psoas,  descends  obliquely  outwards  along 
its  external  side,  on  the  iliacus  internus,  covered  hy 
the  iliac  fascia,  and  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament 
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about  half  an  inch  external  to  the  femoral  artery  ;  it  ia 
thea  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  becomea  fiat  and  broad, 
and  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  a  auperficial  and  a  deep ; 
tiie  superficial  separates  into  four  or  five  long  brancliee 
which  pierce  the  fascia  lata  and  descend  along  the  inner 
and  fore-part  of  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  Home  of  these  ac- 
company the  saphena  vein.  The  deep  fasciculus  is  larger, 
it  immediately  divides  into  numerous  muscular  branches 
which  supply  the  muscles  on  the  outer  and  fore-part  of 
the  thigh  ;  they  are  divided  into  the  external  and  inter- 
nal branches,  the  former  supply  the  vastus  extemus, 
rectus,  iliacus  internus,  and  tensor  vaginae  muscles  ;  the 
internal  supply  the  sartorius,  vastus  internus,  and  cru- 
rsEUS  ;  three  or  four  accompany  the  femoral  artery  near 
to  the  knee  ;  two  or  three  of  these  pass  into  the  adjoin- 
ing muscles,  and  one,  the  internal  saphertus  nerve,  con- 
tinues to  descend  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  between 
the  tendons  of  the  grucilis  and  sartorius  ;  it  then  be- 
comes attached  to  the  aaphena  vein,  and  twines  round 
this  vessel  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  the  foot ;  in  this 
course  it  gives  numerous  filaments  to  the  integuments  of 
the  leg.  The  obturator  nerve  is  smaller  than  the  preced' 
ing,  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  third  lumbar,  it  perforates 
the  psoas,  and  descends  obliquely  iuwm'ds  along  the  inner 
side  of  that  muscle  to  the  obturator  foramen,  through  the 
upper  part  of  which  it  escapes  into  the  groin,  where  it  is 
covered  by  the  pectinieus,  and  where  it  divides  into  its 
two  branches,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  having  previously 
sent  some  twigs  to  the  obturator  internus  ;  the  anterior 
branch  is  iost  in  the  adductor  bre vis,  pectinseus,  and  vas- 
tus internus,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  ciural ; 
the  posterior  branch  supplies  the  gracilis,  the  adductor 
magnus,  and  longus.  The  lumbosacral  nerve  proceeds 
from  the  fourth  r.nd  fifth  lumbar  nerves  into  the  pelvis, 
and  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superior  glutceal 
and  the  communicating;  the  glutaal  escapes  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  glutotus  medius  and  minimus  muscles  along  with  the 
branches  of  the  glutseal  artery  ;  the  communicating 
branch  joins  the  first  of  (he  following  nerves  in  the  sacrii 
or  sciatic  plexus, 
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The  Sacral  Nerves  are  five  pair,  they  divide  with- 
in the  spinal  canal  into  their  anterior  and  posterior 
branches,  the  latter,  very  small,  pass  through  the  poste- 
rior sacral  holes  and  supply  the  muscles  and  integuments; 
the  anterior  branches  are  very  large,  particularly  the  three 
superior,  the  two  last  are  much  smaller  ;  these  &^ 
nerves,  with  the  branch  from  the  last  lumbar,  form  the 
sacral  plexus,  large  and  flat,  placed  on  the  sacrum  and 
pyramidal  muscle  behind  the  rectum,  and  the  other  pel- 
vic viscera,  it  sends  off  the  following  branches  both  in- 
•temal  and  external ;  the  internal  or  pelvic  are  the  hae- 
morrhoidal  and  vesical,  and  in  the  female  the  uterine  and 
the  vaginal ;  the  external  branches  are  the  inferior  glu- 
tseal,  the  inferior  or  lesser  sciatic,  posterior  cutaneous, 
pudic,  and  great  sciatic  or  posterior  crural.  The  ha- 
morrhoidaly  vesical,  uterine  and  vaginal  branches  are 
all  small  nerves  which  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plexus,  are  entangled  with  accompanying  vessels,  and 
interlace  with  each  other  ;  they  are  distributed  to  the 
different  pelvic  viscera,  as  their  names  imply.  The  Ui- 
ser  sciatic  nerve  escapes  from  the  pelvis  with  the  former 
and  with  the  stiatic  artery,  it  then  passes  downwards  to 
the  space  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  trochmiter  major, 
but  nearer  to  the  former,  round  which  it  twines,  and  at 
its  lower  part  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches,  a  super- 
ficial and  a  deep  ;  the  former  pass  over  the  hamstring 
muscles  with  the  posterior  cutaneous  nerve,  and  are  lost 
in  these  muscles  ;  and  the  latter  pass  under  the  muscles 
and  are  distributed  to  the  quadratus  femoris,  upper  part 
of  the  adductor  magnus  muscles,  &c.  and  some  go  to  the 
hip  joint.  The  inferior  glutceal  nerve  leaves  the  pelvis 
below  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  divides  at  once  into  seve- 
ral branches,  which  are  principally  distributed  to  the 
glutseus  maximus,  some  also  pass  to  the  perinaeum  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  posterior  cutaneous 
nerve  arises  in  common  with  the  preceding  from  the  se- 
cond and  third  sacral  nerves,  escapes  from  the  pelvis 
below  the  pyriform  muscle,  becomes  cutaneous,  and 
descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and 
communicates  with  the  cutaneous  nerves  in  the  latter 
region.     The  pudic  nerve  arises  from  the  third  and 
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foorth  sacral,  passes  tliroiigli  the  great  sciatic  natch  in- 
teraal  to  tlie  preceding  ;  it  then  re-eaters  the  pelvis  by 
the  lesser  sciatic  notch,  and  paEain|i;  upwards  and  for- 
wards  along  the  internal  surface  of  the  tuher  ischii  to- 
wards the  pubis,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  au  inferior 
and  superior  ;  the  inferior  ascends  obliquely  forwards 
and  inwards  along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  to  the  peri- 
HEeum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integumenia 
in  that  region,  also  to  the  scrotum  ;  the  superior  branch 
continues  its  course  along  ths  ramus  of  the  pubis  near- 
ly  to  the  symphysis,  it  then  passes  forwards  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis,  increases  in  size  as  it  approaches 
the  glans  penis,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
which  it  terminates  ;  in  the  female  the  inferior  branch 
of  the  pudic  nerve  supplies  the  labium,  the  superior,  the 
clitoris. 

The  great  sciatic  or  posterior  CTural  nerve  is  the 
principal  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  the  largest 
nerve  in  the  body  ;  it  proceeds  from  the  four  superior  sa- 
cral nerves,  escapes  from  the  pelvis  below  the  pyriform 
muscle,  sometimes  through  it,  it  then  descends  along 
the  back  of  the  thigh  orer  tbe  gemini,  quadratus,  and 
adductor  magnus  as  far  as  the  ham,  where  it  divides  into 
the  external  and  internal  popliteal  nerves;  in  this  course 
this  nerve  is  covered  superiorly  by  the  gluteus  ma-iimua 
and  the  hamstrings,  inferiorly  by  the  fascia  lata  and  the 
integuments  ;  the  sciatic  nerve  sends  oS  several  cutane- 
ous and  muscular  branches,  the  latter  supply  tbe  ham- 
strings, the  gracilis,  and  the  adductor  magnus.  The  ex- 
ternalpopliteal  or  the  peronteal  nerve  descends  obliquely 
outwards  along  with  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  it  then  turns  forwards  throngh  the 
peronieuB  longus,  round  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  and  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  the  musculo- cutaneous  and  an- 
terior tibial ;  the  peroneeal  nerve,  before  it  arrives  at  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  sends  off  two  or  three  long  branches, 
termed  the  external  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  leg  ;  these 
descend  along  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  leg,  and 
communicate  with  the  external  saphenus  nerve  a  branch 
of  the  posterior  tibial.  The  musculo -cutaneous  nerve 
descends  between  the  peroaeeus  longus  and  extensor  digi- 
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4arum  longus ;  to  these  and  to  the  short  peronaei  moscl^ 
tt  sends  several  muscular  branches ;  about  the  middle  of 
the  leg  it  perforates  the  fascia,  and  a  little  above  the 
tmter  maleolus  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external 
tarsal  nerves  or  dorsal  nerves  of  the  foot ;  the  internal  is 
distributed  to  the  integuments  of  the  first  and  second  toes, 
and  communicates  with  the  internal  saphenus  nerve  and 
with  the  anterior  tibial ;  the  external  supplies  the  inte- 
guments on  the  three  outer  toes,  and  communicates  with 
the  internal  branch  and  with  the  external  saphenus  nerve. 
The  anterior  tibial  nerve  descends  obliquely  forwards 
along  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  extensor  digitorum  longus  and  extensor 
pollicis,  which  muscles  it  supplies ;  it  also  sends  branches 
through  the  fascia  to  the  integuments;  it  then  passes  be-' 
neath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus,  and  runs  to  the 
interosseous  muscle  between  two  first  metatarsal  bones ; 
on  the  foot  it  sends  a  large  branch  to  the  extensor  digi- 
torum brevis,  also  several  cutaneous  and  communicating 
filaments,  and  it  terminates  by  supplying  the  first  inter- 
osseal  muscle  and  the  integuments  of  the  two  internal 
toes  ;  in  the  first  interosseal  space  a  small  branch  commu- 
nicates with  the  plantar  nerves.  The  internal  popliteal 
or  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  larger  than  the  preceding ;  it 
descends  nearly  vertically  between  the  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  solaeus  muscles,  and  behind  the  articula- 
tion of  the  l^nee  and  the  poplitseus  muscle ;  it  then  descends 
obliquely  inwards  beneath  the  solaeus  and  on  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  flexor  digitorum  longus,  to  the  arch  beneath 
the  heel  and  the  internal  ankle  ;  it  here  divides  into  the 
internal  and  external  plantar  nerves.  In  the  ham  a 
quantity  of  fat  separates  this  nerve  from  the  popliteal 
vessels ;  below  the  knee  it  becomes  more  closely  con- 
nected to  them,  lying  superficial  and  a  little  to  their  in- 
ner or  tibial  side  ;  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  poplitseus  it 
passes  to  the  outer  or  fibular  side  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery;  and  descends  in  that  relation  to  this  vessel  as  fat 
as  the  internal  malleolar  region.  The  posterior  tibial 
nerve  above  the  knee  gives  off  a  small  nerve,  the  poste- 
rior or  external  saphenus ;  this  descends  along  the 
hack  of  the  leg,  at  first  covered  by  the  fascia,  afterwards 
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'  ft  is  subciitancaus ;  it  communicatea  superiorly  with  fila- 
ments from  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  sciatic  plexus 
and  with  the  external  cutaneous  branches  of  the  peronasal 
nerve ;  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  is  increased  in  size, 
and  accompanies  the  external  saphena  vein  to  the  exter- 
nal malleolus,  behind  tvhich  it  passes  ;  it  then  curves  for- 
wards along  the  outer  edg^e  of  the  foot,  communicating 
with  the  external  dorsal  nerves  of  the  foot  and  supplyiog 
the  integuments  and  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  this 
region.  In  the  ham,  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  gives  off 
several  very  large  muscular  branches  to  the  gastrocne- 
mius, solieus,  and  plantaris  ;  and  in  its  course  down  the 
leg  sevemi  smaller  branches  to  the  deep-seated  muscles ; 
it  also  sends  numerous  filaments  around  the  artery ;  some 
very  email  tnigs  pass  through  the  interosseous  space 
along  with  the  ant«rior  tibial  artery,  and  Join  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve.  The  internal  plantar  nerve  is  larger  than 
the  external;  it  passes  forwards  along  Che  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus  above  the  abductor  poUicis,  sends  many  branches 
to  the  plantar  muscles  and  to  the  integuments,  and  ar- 
riving near  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  divides  into  four 
digital  branches ;  the  first  runs  along  the  tibial  side  of  the 
first  toe ;  the  second  subdivides  and  supplies  the  opposed 
sides  of  the  first  and  second  toes  ;  the  third,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  second  and  third  toes  ;  and  the  fourth  the  op- 
posed sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes  :  these  digital 
nerves  also  supply  the  lumhricales,  and  communicate  nith 
the  dorsal  nerves  of  the  foot.  The  external  plantar 
tiETve  passes  forwards  and  outwards  above  the  flexor 
brevis  to  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  divides  into  two 
branches  ;  one,  the  superficial,  supplies  the  little  toe  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  fourth ;  the  deep  branch  passes  ob- 
liquely iuwards  across  the  metatarsus,  and  supplies  the 
'^terossei  and  the  other  deep  plantar  muscles. 
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4orum  longus ;  to  these  and  to  the  short  peronsei  muscl^ 
tt  sends  several  muscular  branches  ;  about  the  middle  of 
the  leg  it  perforates  the  fascia,  and  a  little  above  the 
tmter  maleolus  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external 
tarsal  nerves  or  dorsal  nerves  of  the  foot ;  the  internal  is 
distributed  to  the  integuments  of  the  first  and  second  toes, 
and  communicates  with  the  internal  saphenus  nerve  and 
with  the  anterior  tibial ;  the  external  supplies  the  inte- 
guments on  the  three  outer  toes,  and  communicates  wi& 
the  internal  branch  and  with  the  external  saphenus  nerve. 
The  anterior  tibial  nerve  descends  obliquely  forwards 
along  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  extensor  digitorum  longus  and  extensor 
pollicis,  which  muscles  it  supplies ;  it  also  sends  branches 
through  the  fascia  to  the  integuments;  it  then  passes  be- 
neath the  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus ,  and  runs  to  the 
interosseous  muscle  between  two  first  metatarsal  bones ; 
on  the  foot  it  sends  a  large  branch  to  the  extensor  digi-' 
torum  brevis,  also  several  cutaneous  and  communicatiag 
filaments,  and  it  terminates  by  supplying  the  first  inter* 
osseal  muscle  and  the  integuments  of  the  two  internal 
toes  ;  in  the  first  interosseal  space  a  small  branch  commu- 
nicates  with  the  plantar  nerves.  The  internal  popliteal 
or  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  larger  than  the  preceding ;  it 
descends  nearly  vertically  between  the  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  solaeus  muscles,  and  behind  the  articula-* 
tionof  thej^nee  and  the  poplitseus  muscle ;  it  then  descends 
obliquely  inwards  beneath  the  solaeus  and  on  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  flexor  digitorum  longus,  to  the  arch  beneath 
the  heel  and  the  internal  ankle  ;  it  here  divides  into  the 
internal  and  external  plantar  nerves.  In  the  ham  a 
quantity  of  fat  separates  this  nerve  from  the  popliteal 
vessels ;  below  the  knee  it  becomes  more  closely  con- 
nected to  them,  lying  superficial  and  a  little  to  their  in- 
ner or  tibial  side  ;  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  poplitseus  it 
passes  to  the  outer  or  fibular  side  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  and  descends  in  that  relation  to  this  vessel  as  fiur 
as  the  internal '  malleolar  region.  The  posterior  tibial 
nerve  above  the  knee  gives  off  a  small  nerve,  the  poste- 
rior or  external  saphenus ;  this  descends  along  the 
hack  of  the  leg,  at  first  covered  by  the  fascia,  afterwards 


■  ft  is  subcutaneous ;  it  communicates  anperiorly  with  fila- 
ments from  the  cutaneous  brancli  of  the  sciatic  plexua 
and  'n'ith  the  external  cutaneous  branches  of  the  peroneal 
nerve ;  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  is  increased  in  size, 
and  accompanies  the  external  saphena  vein  to  the  exter- 
nal malleolus,  behind  which  it  passes ;  it  then  curves  for- 
wards along  the  outer  edg^e  of  the  foot,  communicating 
with  the  external  dorsal  nerves  of  the  foot  and  supplying 
the  integuments  and  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  this 
region.  In  the  ham,  Ihe  posterior  tibial  nerve  gives  off 
several  very  large  muscular  branches  to  the  gastrocne- 
mius, Bolaeus,  and  piantaris  ;  and  in  its  course  down  the 
leg  several  smaller  branches  to  the  deep-seated  muscles ; 
it  also  sends  numerous  filaments  around  the  artery ;  Eome 
very  small  twigs  pass  through  the  interosseouB  space 
nlong  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  and  join  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve.  The  internal  plantar  nerve  is  larger  than 
tlie  external;  it  passes  forwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus  above  the  abductor  pollicis,  sends  many  branches 
to  the  plantar  muscles  and  to  the  integuments,  and  ar- 
riving near  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  divides  into  four 
digital  branches ;  the  first  runs  along  the  tibial  side  of  the 
first  toe ;  the  second  subdivides  and  supplies  the  opposed 
sides  of  the  first  and  second  toes ;  the  third,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  second  and  third  toes  ;  and  the  fouKh  the  op- 
posed sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes  :  these  digital 
nerves  also  supply  the  lumbricales,  and  communicate  with 
the  dorsal  nerves  of  the  foot.  The  external  plantar 
nerve  passes  forwanls  and  outwards  above  the  flexor 
brevis  to  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  divides  into  two 
branches ;  one,  the  superficial,  supplies  the  little  toe  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  fourth  ;  the  deep  branch  passes  ob- 
liquely inwards  across  the  metatarsus,  and  supplies  the 
intcrossei  and  the  other  deep  plantar  muscles. 
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external  join  the  superior  cervical  nerves,  and  the  ante- 
.rios  unite  with  branches  of  the  vagus  and  the  facial,  and 
form  a  plexus  around  the  carotid  artery  ;  -firom  this  seve- 
jal  branches  extend  along  the  ei^temal  carotid,  and  form 
plexuses  around  each  of  its  principal  branches,  which  are 
named  accordingly.     The  middle  cervical  ganglion  ig 
sometimes  wanting;  it  is. smaller  than  the  superior,  oit 
triangular,  often  of  an  irregular  form;  is  situated  be- 
hind the  carotid  near  the  curve  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
4irtery,  opposite  the  fifth  vertebra,  and  upon  the  longos 
colli  muscle  ;  it  sends  off  branches  in  different  directioiui 
which  commuiucate  with  the  cervical  nerves  and  with  the 
vagus  :  it  also  sends  some  filaments  to  join  the  cardiac 
nerves.     The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  of  an  irrega- 
lar  figure  ;  it  frequently  appears  to  consist  of  several 
«mall  ganglions  connected  to  each  other  by  reddish  fila- 
ments ;  it  is  situated  between  the  transverse  process  of 
the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib, 
behind  and  .on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  be- 
tween the  scalenus  and  longus  colli  muscles  ;  filamento 
from  it  communicate  vidth  the  phrenic  nerve  and  with  the 
brachial  plexus  ;  several  also  encircle  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery and  extend  along  that  trunk  and  its  several  branchei, 
particularly  along  the  vertebral  artery  ;  from  it  also  the 
inferior  cardiac  nerves  proceed.     The  student  may  next 
examine  the  cardiac  nerves  ;  there  are  three  on  each 
side,  they  are  named  superior,  middle,  and  inferior ;  the 
superior  cardiac  nerve,  though  very  small,  takes  a  loDg 
course  ;  it  arises  by  two  or  three  filaments  from  the  sa- 
perior  cervical  ganglion,  descends  along  the  side  of  the 
trachea  behind  the  carotid  artery  to  the  chest  ;  in  this 
.course  it  communicates  with  the  laryngeal  nerves,  with 
the  vagus,  and  with  the  inferior  and  middle  gangUons  of 
the  sympathetic;  there  is  sometimes  a  small  gangUoa 
upon  it  near  the  inferior  thyroid  artery ;  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  it  passes  behind  the  subclavian  vein  and  over 
the  arteria  innominata  ;  it  here  divides  into  several  fila- 
ments ;  some  pass  along  the  coats  of  that  vessel  to  the 
aorta,  others  join  the  recurrent  nerve  and  the  middle 
^nd  inferior  cardiac  nerves  ;  the  superior  cardiac  nerve 
^n  the  left  side  has  a  similar  origin  and  course  in  the 
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the  abdomen  either  along  with  the  aorta  or  separated 
from,  it  by  a  fasciculus  of  the  diaphragm ;  each  nerve  then 
expands  into  the  semilunar  ganglion.  The  lesser  Splanch" 
nic  nerve  arises  by  two  roots  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ganglions ;  these  unite  on  the  side  of  the  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebra ;  this  small  nerve  then  enters  the  abdomen  through 
the  eras  of  the  diaphragm,  communicates  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  ends  in  the  renal  plexus.  In  the  abdomen 
we,  find  the  semilunar  and  the  lumbar  ganglions  of  each 
side ;  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  each  side  is  situated  on 
the  diaphragm,  and  partly  on  the  aorta  on  either  side  of 
the  coeUac  axis,  and  above  and  behind  the  supra-renal 
ciqpBule  ;  these  are  the  largest  ganglions  on  the  sympa- 
thetic ;  they  communicate  with  eac^  other  by  several 
filunents  on  which  small  ganglions  are  placed ;  this  com- 
inunication  surrounds  the  codiac  axis,  and  is  termed  the 
solar  plexus ;  this  plexus  is  situated  behind  the  stomach, 
in  front  of  the  aorta  and  above  the  pimcreas  ;  from  it 
numerous  nerves  pass  off  in  various  directions;  these 
nerves  accompany  the  blood  vessels,  and  form  plexuses 
around  each,  which  are  named  according  to  their  desti- 
nation, hepatic,  splenic,  and  gastric  ;  these  plexuses 
communicate  with  the  eighth  pair ;  from  the  solar  plexus 
branches  descend  in  front  of  the  aorta  ;  these  subdivide 
at  the  renal  and  mesenteric  arteries,  accompany  these 
vessels,  form  plexuses  around  each,  which  are  named 
accordingly  the  renal,  superior,  and  inferior  mesenteric 
plexuses ;  into  each  of  these,  branches  from  the  lumbar 
ganglions  enter.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  enters  the 
renfd  plexus ;  from  each  renal  plexus  descends  the  sper- 
matic plexus,  which  in  the  male  descends  in  the  sperma- 
tic cord  and  supplies  the  testicle ;  in  the  female  it  enters 
the  pelvis  and  supplies  the  ovarium  and  uterus.  From 
the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  branches  descend  to  the 
edge  of  the  pelvis,  unite  with  others  from  the  lumbar 
ganglions,  and  form  a  plexus  around  the  internal  iliac 
artery  and  its  pelvic  branches ;  this  is  termed  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  ;  it  is  joined  by  numerous  filaments  from 
tiie  lumbar  and  sacral  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  it  communicates  with  the  pelvic  branches  of  the 
sacral  plexus.    The  lumbar  ganglions  of  the  sympathe- 
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fie  are  five  on  each  side,  sometimes  only  four  or  three: 
they  are  situated  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrsB  internal  to  the  psoas,  of  an  oral 
figure,  smaller  than  the  cervical ;  each  ganglion  is  con- 
nected by  one  or  two  communicating  branches  which  pass 
through  the  psoas  to  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar 
spinal  nerves ;  from  the  fore-part  of  e&ch  several  filaments 
pass  in  firont  of  the  aorta  and  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  different  abdominal  plexuses  which  are  principally 
derived  from  the  solar  plexos.  The  sacral  ganglimu 
are  three  or  four  in  number;  the  first  is  oval,  the  remain-' 
ing  are  of  an  irregular  form  ;  they  each  communicate 
with  the  sacral  nerves  and  send  filaments  to  the  hypogas- 
tric and  pelvic  plexuses  ;  from  the  last  ganglion  on  each 
side  a  small  branch  passes  inwards  in  front  of  the  coccyx ; 
these  branches  unite  in  the  middle  line  and  form  a  smiD 
plexus ;  sometimes  a  distinct  ganglion  is  placed  here  ;.finiii 
the  convexity  of  the  arch  which  these  branches  form,  fila- 
ments pass  ofif  to  the  coccygseus,  levator,  and  sphincter  ani' 
muscles. 


CHAP.  IV. 

ORGANS   OF   SENSE. 


Under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  anatomy  of  the 
nose,  or  the  organ  of  smell ;  the  tongue,  or  the  organ  of 
taste ;  the  eye,  or  the  organ  of  vision ;  and  the  ear,  or  the 
organ  of  hearing ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  integ^uments, 
or  the  organ  of  touch. 


SECTION  I. 


ANATOMY    OF    THE    NOSE. 


Several  bones  enter  into   the   formation  of  this 
organ ;  these  are  all  lined  by  a  highly  sensible  mucous 
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membrane  ;  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  hones  of  the  nose, 
the  cartilages,  which  form  the  septum  and  alio  nasi,  are 
attached.  The  nose  is  bounded  superiorly  by  the  naaal, 
frontal,  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones,  theioof  of  thcnoBe 
is  arched,  and  has  different  aspects,  the  anterior  piirt 
looks  dowawarda  and  backwards,  the  middle  perpendicu- 
larly downwards,  and  the  posterior  part  downwards  and 
forwards  ;  inferioriy  by  the  palatine  plates  of  the  maxil- 
lary and  palate  bones,  the  Boor  of  the  nose  is  nearly  ho- 
riiiontal,  but  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards,  and  is 
concav-o  in  the  tranSTCrse  direction,  on  either  side  by  the 
superior  maxillary,  unguis,  spongy,  ethmoid  and  palate 
bones,  and  by  the  internal  pterygoid  plates  ;  it  is  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  portions  (the  narea)  by  the  septum, 
which  is  composed  of  the  aaygos  plate  of  the  spenoid,  the 
nnsal  lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  the  vomer,  the  spines  of  the 
palate  and  maxillary  bones,  and  by  a  cartilage  ;  the  ex- 
teraal  wall  of  each  naris  is  deeply  grooved  by  three  foMse 
or  meatuses,  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior ;  they  are 
situated  betweea  the  Bpongy  bones,  the  middle  is  the 
widest ;  the  nasal  or  lacliryraal  duct  opens  into  the  ante- 
rior third  of  the  inferior  meatus,  the  Eustachian  tube  be- 
hind, but  on  a.  level  with  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  and 
at  the  side  of  the  septum  anteriorly  may  be  observed  the 
superior,  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  whicli,  al- 
though a  distinct  opening  superiorly  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  nose,  yot  inferioriy  towards  the  mouih,  forms 
with  the  one  of  the  opposite  side  a  oonimon  foramen ; 
this  communication,  however,  between  the  nose  and 
month  docs  not  eMst  in  the  recent  state  in  the  human 
subject,  but  does  so  in  some  animals,  and  in  these  Ja- 
cobson  has  ascribed  a  peculiar  office  to  it ;  into  the 
middle  meatus,  the  antrum  maxillare  opens  by  a  small 
oblique  slit,  which  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  and 
although  in  the  dry  bone  appears  tolerably  large,  yot  in 
the  recent  state  admits  only  a  small  probe,  on  account 
of  the  mucous  membrane  being  thrown  into  a  small  fold 
which  surrounds  it,  and  in  front  of  this  a  groove, 
named  the  infundibulum,  which  leads  from  the  frontal 
sinus  ;  into  this  groove  the  anterior  ethmoid  cells  open  ; 
Into   the   upper    meatus,    the    posterior  ethmoid  cells 
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and  the  Bphenoid  sinus  open ;  each  naris  opens  posterior- 
ly into  the  pharynx,  above  the  veluni}  by  an  oblong  oval 
opening;  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
vomer,  the  internal  pterygoid  plates  homxi  them  exter- 
nally, the  sphenoid  above  and  the  palate  bones  below. 
To  the  anterior  edge,  of  each  naris  the  cartilages  compos- 
ing the  alse  nasi  are  attached,  these  are  fiv&  ip  number, 
one  in  the  centre,  two  at  each  side ;  the  central  cartih^ 
is  triangular  and  vertical,  attached  superiorly  and  poste- 
riorly to  the  bony  septum,  its  anterior  edge  is  thick  had 
sub-cutaneous,  and  attached  on  either  side  to  the  lateral 
cartilages :  the  lateral  cartilages  are  two,  one  superior  and 
triangular,  attached  to  bone,  the  other  inferior,  and  irre- 
gularly curved,  convex  externally,  and  attached  to  the 
preceding  and  to  the  septum ;  in  the  alee  nasi  small  pieces 
of  cartilage  also  may  be  noticed  distinct  from  the  larger 
cartilages.  All  the  internal  surface  of  the  nose  and  of 
the  sinuses  communicating  with  it,  are  lined  by  a  soft, 
vascular,  and  highly  sensible  mucous  membrane  ;  this  b 
the  pituitary  or  Schneiderian  membrane ;  this  muoodfl 
membrane  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  integumenti; 
it  adheres  to  all  the  internal  surface  of  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  lines  the  sinuses,  is  continuous  through  the  nasal 
duct  with  the  membrana  conjunctiva  of  each  orbit ;  round 
the  lower  extremity  of  each  duct  it  forms  a  slight  circu- 
lar fold  ;  and  posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tubes  ;  this  mem- 
brane adheres  inseparably  to  the  periosteum ;  it  is  villons, 
very  vascular,  soft  and  thick  on  the  septum  and  turbi- 
nated bones ;  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter  it  forms 
thick  fleshy-lopking  folds  or  lips ;  in  the  sinuses  it  is  pale 
and  thin  ;  it  is  constantly  moistened  with  a  mucous  se- 
cretion ;  mucous  glands  are  not  distinct  in  it ;  the  olfac- 
tory or  first  pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to  it  in  the  fimn 
of  numerous  plexuses,  it  is  also  supplied  with  branches 
from  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  divisions  of 
the  fifth  pair ;  the  first  pair  are  generally  believed  to  en- 
dow the  membrane  with  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  smell- 
ing ;  Magendie,  however,  has  recently  made  some  expe- 
riments to  prove  that  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  are 
accessory  to  this  fuacUon. 
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The  organ  of  taste  resides  in  tbe  mucous  membrane 
of  the  (OQgue ;  this  membrane  is  sprea^l  over  the  muscu- 
lar substance  of  the  tongue,  adheiea  cloBely  to  it,  and 
presents  a  number  of  projections  or  papillce  ;  the  tongue 
is  veiy  vascular  and  is  supplied  with  six  nerves ;  the  gus- 
tatory is  distributed  anteriorly  and  chiefly  to  the  papillie, 
the  lingual  to  the  inferior  surface  and  to  its  muiscular 
HUbstance,  the  glosao-phaiyngeal  to  the  muscular  sub- 
stance and  mucous  membrane  at  its  base  ;  experiments 
bave  proved  that  the  fifth  nerve  endows  this  organ  with 
its  peculiar  sense,  that  of  taste  ;  and  that  the  Ungual  or 
ninth  ia  its  motor  nerve  ;  the  gloseo-pharj'ngeal  is  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  tongue  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  stomach  and  the  respiratory  organs  :  the 
form  of  the  tongue  has  been  already  described,  (see 
page  3G.) 


The  parts  composing  this  complicated  organ  may  be 
divided  into  three  classesj  the  Ist  concludes  the  exter- 
nal ear,  or  the  cartilages  and  meatus  externus  ;  the  2d 
the  tympaoum  with  the  Eustachian  tube,  ossicula  au>- 
ditus  and  mastoid  cells  ;  the  3d  the  labyrinth  or  inter- 
nal ear,  which  includes  the  vestibule,  semi-circular 
canals,  cochlea,  and  meatus  interous  with  the  porlio 
mollis. 

The  eTlerttal  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  or  auricle  and 
the  meatus  externus  ;  the  pinna  is  composed  of  a  thin 
fibro-cartilaginous  plate,  curved  in  different  directions, 
so  as  to  present  different  eminences  and  depressions  ; 
the  convex  edge  which  forma  the  oudine  of  it  is  the 
helix,  below  this  is  a  short  semicircular  fold,  the  anti- 
helix,  this  divides  superiorly  into  two  cr>iia  •,  ^^  ia- 
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pression  between  these  is  Hie  fossa  naviculat^  ;  in  front 
of  the  meatus  is  an  eminence,  the  tragus,  directed  hack- 
wards  over  the  meatus  ;  opposite  to  this  is  a  slight  pro- 
jection, the  anti- tragus ;  within  tfaed^  several  eminences 
is  a  deep  conical  cavity,  the  concha,  which  leads  to  the 
^Qtteatus  extemus,  below  this,  is  the  pen^otis  fold  ^mT the 
integuments,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear  ;*  these'' ilaVeral-emi- 
nences  are  supposed  to  be -of  use  m  proteetiiig'  the  inter- 
nal parts,  also  in  collecting  ieuid  directing  the  fiound  to- 
"wards  the  meatns ;  in  s6me  subject^  pale  tetiiKndar.  fibres 
may  be  f6nnd  on  these  emineiiceB,-*they^have  beetat  mttned 
according  to  their  situation,  ss  dutinct  muB^lesy ' tragiMp, 
anti-tragicus,  major  and  minor 'lielici8,-tudd  ^rail0v«^nHi& 
aiins;  these. 'fibres  oiay  have  some  power  in  fippi^oxhait- 
ing  these  cartilages,  and  tfaiis'd^eeplBiiing  the  ^<Hi6ha ;  they 
are  seldom  marked  in  the  hnmaAbf  tnibfeot,  bttt  kk  the  Ibwer 
closes  of  animals  they  are  strongs  imd  distinct.  The 
meatus  auditt>rius  extemus  extends  from' the  coii6l»  to 
the  inembrana  tympanr,  first  fb^rwards,  upwards,  and  in- 
wards, ^hen  downwards  and  inwards ;  rt  '!n  thevefbR 
curved,  or  concave  downwards,  about  an  inch  in^  length, 
one  half  cartilaginous,  the  other  osseous  ;  it  is  lined  by 
skin,  beneath  which  are  a  number  of  ceruminous  glands; 
the  cuticle  is  continued  over  the  membrana  tympani, 
from  which  it  readily  separates,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
number  of  fine  hairs,  which' are  Ibngeriind  more  obvious 
externally. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tj^pannm  and  its 
appendages.    The  membrank  tympani  separates  this 
cavity  from  the  meatus  extemus,    the  latter  must  be 
cut  vertically  to  expose  this  membrane  ;   it  is  placed 
obliquely,  iti^  lower*  edge  being  more-  internal  tiiaa  the 
upper,  or  nearer  the  Infedian  line,  it  therefore  looks 
downwards,  outwards,  and  forwaras ;  it  is  concave  to- 
wards the  meatus,  convex  towards  the  tympanum,  be- 
ing drawn  in  the  latter  direction  by^its  connexion  to  the 
^handle  of  the  malkfus  ;  it  con6idts  of  fhnee  layeas,.  an 
external  or  cuticular,  an  intcimal  or  nracoias,  and  nnid- 
-dle  or  fibrous,  which  is  dry  and  el&itic.     The  cavity  of 
the  tympanum- mAy  he  e^eb  either-by^ividingtlieiDeiD- 
-brttee  just' 4eacnhed,<w,  without  ifijtirhig  the  latter,  tbe 
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roof  of  the  cavity  may  be  broken  or  cut  through  at  the 
lower  and  internal  part  of  the  squamouE  plate  ;  this  ca- 
vity is  placed  between  the  meatuH  extemua  and  thfe  laby- 
rinth ;  it  ia  of  an  irregular  figure,  rather  circulfll  ;  ll 
presents  on  its  internal  side  a  tubercular  eminence,  named 
the  promontory,  and  two  foramina,  one  above,  the  otter 
below  that  eminence  ;  the  superior  fol-amen,  ot  fenestra 
ot'rtto,  is  closed  by  amembrane,  to  which  the.baseof  tlie 
stapes  hone  ia  attached ;  this  opening  communicates  with 
the  veetibule  ;  the  inferior  or  the  foramen  rotundwrn  is 
also  closed  by  a,  membrane,  it  coihmuBicates  with  the 
internal  part  of  the  cochlea  or  the  spata  tympani ;  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  presents  superiorly  the, 
opening  of  a  short  canal ,  which  leads  tp  the  mastoid  cdU, 
these  are  of  irregular  form,  and  differ  in  different  Stfb-" 
jects  ;  beneath  this  is  tliejiyratnid,  a  Email  bony  projec- 
tion, hollow,  containing  the  muscle  of  the  stapes  ;  be- 
neath the  pyramid  is  the  smalL  foramen  leading  from  the 
aqueduct  of  FaJlopius,  and  transmitting  the  corda  tym- 
pani. The  tympanum  presents  anteriorly  the  openings 
of  two  canale,  one  superior  containing  the  tensor  tym- 
pani muscle,  the  other,  the  inferior,  is  Oie  Eustachian 
tube  ;  this  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
terminates  by  a  trumpet-Ehapad  mouth,  behind  the  pos- 
terior nares,  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  epongy  bone  ; 
this  canal  is  small,  and  osseous  posteriorly,  nnteriorly  it 
is  large  and  formed  of  membrane  externally,  and  of  a 
curved  fihro-cartilage  internally  ;  it  is  lined  by  mticous 
membrane,  which  fs  prolonged  froni  the  pharynx '  into 
the  tympanum  ;  through  this  tube  the  atmosphere  can 
pass  from  the  fauces  into  the  tympanum,  to  support  (he 
latter  on  its  internal  surface.  In  the  superior  boundary 
of  the  tympanum  are  some  small  foramina  for  the  passage 
of  blood-vessels  ;  its  inferior  boundary  presents  the  gle- 
noid fissure,  through  which  pass  the  corda  tympani,  the 
tendon  of  the  laxator  tympani,  and  the  processus  graci- 
lis of  the  malleus.  Within  the  cavity  of  the  tympannm 
are  four  small  bones,  first  the  malleus,  attached  to  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  resting  on  the  second,  the  in- 
cus, one  leg  of  which  is  connected  to  the  third,  the  or- 
bicuhtTi  which  is  articulated  to  the  fourth,  the  ? 
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divides  into  severd  fine  branches  which  are  distriboted 
to  the  membrane  lining  the  yestibule^  cochlea,  and  Mmi- 
circular  canals. 


SECTION  IV. 

ANATOMY    OF   THE    EYE. 


Under  this  head  we  shall  examine  not  only  the 
globe  of  the  eye  but  its  appendages ;  these  are  the 
eyelids,  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  and  the  muBcles  of  the 
orbit. 

The  muscles  of  the  orbit  are'  seven  m  number,  m. 
the  levator  palpebrse  superioris,  the  obliquna  soperior  ami 
inferior,  and  the  four  recti ;  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view 
of  these  muscles,  the  roof  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  external  side  of  the  orbit  must  be  removed  ;  then 
the  periosteum  having  been  divided,  the  first  muscle  ap- 
pears. 

Levator  Palpebra  Svferioris  is  the  higbeftt 
muscle  in  the  orbit ;  it  arises  narrow  and  tendinous  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  opticum,  passes  forwards 
and  outwards  beneath  the  frontal  nerve,  and  becbmiog 
broader,  bends  down  in  front  of  the  eye  ;  it  then  ends  in 
a  dense  cellular  expansion  which  is  inserted  into  the  su- 
perior border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  and  into  the  superior 
palpebral  sinus  of  the  conjunctiva  behind  the  palpebral 
ligament.  Use,  to  elevate  and  retract  into  the  orbit  the 
upper  eye-lid. 

Obliquus  SuPERioji,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  orbit,  arises  on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding, 
passes  forwards  along  the  os  planum,  ends  in  a  round 
tendon  which  plays  through  the  fibre  cartilaginous  pul- 
ley which  is  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  os  fron- 
tis ;  this  tendon  is  then  reflected  backwards,  outwards, 
and  downwards,  between  the  superior  rectus  and  the 
eye,  and  then  becoming  broad  and  thin,  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  coat  between  the  superior  and  external 
recti,  about  midway  between  the  entrance  of  the  nen"e 
and  the  insertion  oi  vYve  aw^^iVw  T^<i\Ma.     Use^  to  draw 
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the  eye  forwards  and  inwards,  a,\so  to  I'otate  it,  so  as  tu 
direct  the  corae^t  dowawards  anil  iowurds  towards  >he  tip 
of  the  nose.  Some  authors  coDsider  it  a  rutatOT  out- 
wards. 

Obliqejus  iN'FEiiioa  is  situated  at  the  inferior  aad 
anterior  part  of  the  otbit ;  it  arises  tendinous  IVom  llie 

nbital  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  above  the 
tnfrK -orbital  foraiuon,  and  external  to  the  laclirymal  sac ; 
mds  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards  below  the 
iaf<ei'ior  rectus,  and  ie  inserted  by  a  teadlnouii  expansion 
into  the  sclerotic  coat  behind  the  tranavcrsc  axis  of  the 
eye,  and  between  the  sclerotic  cost  and  the  external  rec- 

DS.      Use,  to  draw  the  globe  forwards  and  inwards,  and 

O  rotate  it  upwards  and  outtvards. 

Recti  muscles  are  four  in  numbur,  the  superior  is  called 
altoUens  uculi,  the  inferior  tlepressoT  ocuH,  the  internal 
adductor,  and  theexterim!  ahducfoT  oculi ;  they  all  arise 
uroniid  the  optic  foramen  ;  the  external  has  an  additional 
nttaohment  to  the  foramen  lacerum  ;  they  all  pass  for- 
wards  around  the  optic  nerve,  separated  from  it  by  the 
ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  a  great  quantity  of  fat ; 
It  Utile  beyond  the  iniddle  of  the  eye  they  become  ten- 
ilinous,  and  are  each  inserted  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
behind  tlie  cornea ;  the  four  tendons  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  an  aponeurogja  which  is  attached  to  the  conjunc-  • 
lii'a  ;  the  use  of  these  muscles  is,  collectively,  to  retract 
the  eye  into  the  orbit,  and  individually  to  move  it,  as  tlieir 
names  imply. 

Under  tha  head  of  lachrymal  apparatus  v/e  may  coii- 
fiidor  the  lachrymal  gland,  menibrana  conjunctiva,  pal- 
pebne,  and  lachrymal  passages.  The  lachrymal  gland 
is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  behind  the 
external  angular  process  of  Che  as  frontis,  above  the 
e;(tenial  rectus  and  the  conjunctive  ;  of  a  flattened  oval 
fip;ure,  and  a  pale  colour,  separable  into  two  or  more 
lobes,  which,  like  other  conglomerate  glands,  cim  be 
separated  into  numerous  granules  ;  these  are  onitei!  by 
ii  looae  capsule  ;  from  these,  five  or  six  small  ducts  pro- 
t-eed  and  open  behind  the  upper  eyelid  alon^:  the  line  ol 
reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  palpcbra  to  the 
Bi-ierotic. 
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The  Memhrand  Conjunctiva  is  a  maoons  membrane 
lining  each  palpebra,  and  continuous  at  their  margin  with 
the  integuments  ;  it  also  covers  the  anterior  part  of  the 
globe  ;  near  the  inner  canthus  it  is  thrown  into  a  semi- 
lunar fold,  and  is  continued  through  the  poncta  lachiy- 
malia  into  the  nasal  sac  and  duct,  and  becomes  continiioitt 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  This  jnembrme 
is  more  vascular  on  the  palpebree  and  caruncula  than  on 
the  surface  of  the  eye  ;  it  is  loosely  connected  to  tht 
sclerotic  coat  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  cornea ;  it  than 
becomes  so  delicate  and  so  adherent  that  it  is  difficidt  to 
separate  it  further,  and  .although  it  is  generally  described 
as  being  continued  over  the  cornea,  it  is  impossible  to 
dissect  it  from  it  unless  previously  macerated  or  changed 
by  disease ;  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  orbit  it  is  thrown 
forwards  by  a  fleshy  looking  tubercle  of  a  conical  figme^ 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis  ;  this  is  composed  of  a  few 
mucous  follicles  and  the  bulbs  of  some  fine  hairs  that  pro- 
ject from  its  surface.  The  conjunctiva  is  a  secreting) 
and  according  to  some,  an  absorbing  surface  ;  it  is  ood- 
stantly  moistened  by  the  fluid  it  secretes,  and  occasioft- 
ally  by  the  lachrymal  secretion  ;  it  serves,  as  its  name 
implies,  to  join  the  eye-lids  to  the  eye,  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  the  former,  and  thereby  to  clear  the  surface 
of  the  latter  ;  it  also  closes  the  orbit  against  any  extra- 
neous substance,  and  serves  to  support  and  confine  the 
eye-ball  in  its  several  motions. 

Palpehrce  are  composed  of  the  skin,  the  orbicular 
muscle,  a  thin  cartilage  connected  to  the  base  of  the 
orbit  by  a  cellulo-ligamentous  connexion,  and  lined  bj 
conjunctiva  ;  in  the  superior  there  is  also  the  expansion 
of  the  levator  palpebrae  muscle  ;  the  upper  is  larger  than 
the  lower  eye-lid,  therefore  when  they  are  closed  the 
former  descends  below  the  transverse  axis  of  the  eye, 
and  the  inferior  ascends  but  little  to  meet  it  ;  they  are 
both  concave  posteriorly,  adapted  to  the  surj&oe  of  the 
eye,  their  margins  are  thick,  and  famished  anterioiir 
with  the  eye-lashes,  posteriorly  \i-ith  numerous  mucous 
follicles  ;  their  opposed  edges  are  sloped  off  obliquelT 
'to\^ards  the  eye,  so  that  when  the  lids  are  closed  a  sort 
of  triangular  canal  is  formed,  the  base   of  which  i* 
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the  surface  of  the  eye ;  along  thia  caoal  ihe  tears  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  directed  inwards  towards  tbe  paocta, 
others  however  deny  that  any  such  space  can  exist,  and 
fiffirm  that  tlie  lachrymal  secretion  flows  along'  each  pal- 
pebral sinus,  and  is  directed  inwards  by  the  action  of  the 
orbicular  ntuscle  ;  the  skin  of  each  palpebra  ia  thin,  tlie 
sub-ciitaneoua  cellular  tissue  very  loose  and  ledcular ; 
beneath  this  the  orbicular  muscle  is  expanded. — (See 
page  4.)  The  tarsal  cartilages  are  thin  elastic  plates; 
the  euperior  is  semilunar  and  larger  than  the  inferior, 
which  is  long  and  narrow ;  the  ciliary  margins  are  thick, ; 
their  orbital  edges  thin  and  connected  to  the  orbit  by  the 
palpebral  ligamenbi  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  peri- 
OBt«um  ;  these  ligaments  are  stronger  towards  the  leiuplei 
where  they  tlecussate  and  attach  the  cartilages  at  their 
external  canlhus  or  commissure  ;  the  tendo  oculi  fixes 
them  iaternaLIy.  Between  each  tarsal  carttli^e  and  the 
conjuDCtiva  are  the  Meibomian  glands  or  fulliden ;  they 
are  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  are  arranged  in  nearly 
parallel  vertical  rows,  and  are  more  uumeioua  in  tlie  up- 
per eye-lid  ;  they  secrete  a  thin  sebaceous  fluid,  which  is 
discharged  by  a  row  of  small  holes  along  the  edge  of  each 
tarsus  behind  the  ciliaa.  The  ciltts  arise  txom  bulbil 
which  are  beneath  the  skin  ;  those  of  the  upper  eyulid 
lire  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  lower;  both  ace 
curved,  convex  towards  each  other. 

The  Pancta  Lachri/malia  are  tn'o  small  holes  always 
open,  directed  backwards  and  outwards,  opposite  each 
Other  ;  they  meet  when  the  lids  are  closed  ;  each  is 
situated  in  a  little  cartilaginous  projection,  about  two 
lines  from  tbe  inner  canthus ;  each  is  the  oridce  of  a 
small  duct. 

The  Lachrymal  duels  extend  from  the  pnncta  to  tha 
lachrymal  sac  ;  the  superior  is  longer  and  more  curved 
than  the  inferior ;  the  former  is  concave  inferiorly  ;  the 
latter  is  nearly  straight,  a  little  concave  upwards  ;  they 
both  open  into  the  external  part  of  the  sac,  a  little  above 
its  middle,  sometimes  by  one,  and  sometimes  by  distinct 
orifices,  behind  the  tendo  oculi ;  each  duct  is  surrounded 
by  a  process  of  that  tendon,  and  lined  by  mucous  meai- 
brnne. 
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The  Lachrymal  'sac  is  a  small  ov^  poHch  of  mucoas 
membrane,  closed  above  and  leading  below  into  the 
nasal  duet,  it  is  situated  in  a  fossa  fonned  by  the  BUtx- 
illary  and  unguis  bones,  covered  by  tbe  integuments, 
the  tendon  and  some  fleshy  fibres  of  the  orbicnlaris 
muscle,  also  by  a  strong  fascia  which  is  derived  fnm 
that  tendon  and  connected  to  the  surrounding  bony 
margin.  A  small  nluscle  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Horner  as  arising  from  the  edge  of  the  os  nngnis,  vd 
inserted  into  the  lachrymal  sac  and  ducts ;  he  conceives 
it  to  have  the  power  of  compressing  the  sac,  and  direct- 
ing the  ducts  and  their  contents  towards  it ;  it  is  not, 
however,  in  all  subjects  to  be  distinguished  from  the  or- 
bicular, which  last  can  effect  the  purpose  ascribed  to  this 
small  muscle. 

Tlie  Nasal  Duct  (about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  ia 
length  in  the  recent  state)  descends  from  the  sac  obliqii^ 
backwards  and  a  little  outwards,  surrounded  by  the  max- 
illary, unguis,  and  inferior  spongy  bones  ;  beneath  the 
latter  it  opens  by  a  small  slit-like  orifice,  which  is  sor- 
Tounded  by  a  circular  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  into  the 
lower  meatus,  about  an  inch  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
naris  ;  this  duct  is  formed  of  mucous  membrane  only,  it 
is  connected  to  the  periosteum.  The  nerves  and  vessels 
of  the  orbit  have  been  already  examined.  The  nerves  of 
the  palpebrae  are  derived  from  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh,  from  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic,  and  from  the  infra-orbital  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ;  the  vessels  are  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic,  temporal,  and  facial. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE    GLOBE    OF    THE    EYE. 

It  will  facilitate  the  student  in  learning  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  to  dissect  this  organ  in  some  of  the  inferior 
animals  ;  almost  every  part  of  importance  may  be  exa- 
mined with  equal  advantage  in  the  eye  of  the  sheep, 
ox,  or  pig,  as  in  that  of  the  human  subject ;  many  of  the 
minute  parts  are  even  on  a  larger  scale,  and  can  he 
dissected  with  greater  ease  :   we  also  have  it  in  oar 
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power  in  g^eneiiil  to  dissect  the  eyes  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mab  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state. 

The  eye  ia  aituatfld  at  the  anterior  and  iDteratil  part 
of  the  orbit,  behiod  the  conjunctiva,  surrounded  by 
muscles  and  fat,  and  connected  pnsteriody  by  the  optic 
nerve ;  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
therefore  not  so  to  those  of  the  orbits ;  each  eye  is 
nearly  spherical ;  the  an tero- posterior  axis,  which  is 
nearly  an  inch,  being  about  one  or  two  lines  greater 
than  the  transverse  or  vertical  axin;  the  cornea,  which 
is  a  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere,  and  which  forms 
about  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  globe,  being  superadded 
to  the  larger  sphere,  formed  by  the  sclerotic ;  this 
spherica]  form  fevoura  the  motion  of  the  eye-ball.  The 
eye  is  composed  of  tiuida  or  humours  enclosed  in  diSer- 
ent  tunics ;  the  latter  are  the  sclerotic,  choroid  and 
retina  ;  the  first  is  a  fibrous,  the  second  a  vascular,  and 
the  third  a  nerrous  coet ;  the  humours  are  the  aqueous, 
crystalline,  and  vitreous;  these  are  also  enclosed  in  dis- 
tinct capsules. 

TuNMCA  Sclerotica  is  a  dense,  opaqne,  fibrous 
membrane,  extending  from  the  opIJc  neiTe  to  the  cor- 
nea ;  the  nerve  perforates  it  about  a  lino  internal  to  its 
centre  by  a  smdl  conical  aperture,  which  appears  tra- 
versed by  fibres,  so  as  to  present  a  cribriform  appear- 
ance ;  it  is  doubtful  however,  whether  this  indistinct 
appearance  may  not  partly  depend  on  the  central  vein 
and  artery  of  the  retina  which  accompany  the  nerve 
thmugh  this  openine:',  the  sheath  of  tile  optic  nerve  is 
continuons  with  the  fibres  of  this  membrane  ;  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  sclerotic  is  rough,  and  perforated 
by  several  holes;  anteriorly  it  receives  the  cornea, 
and  is  so  intimately  connected  lo  it,  that  maceratitm 
alone  can  separate  them ;  both  are  sloped  off  obliquely 
aa  well  as  slightly  grooved ;  the  sclerotic  overlaps  the 
cornea ;  their  connexion  is  still  further  secured  by  the 
conjimctiva  externally,  aud  by  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  internally ;  a  vertical  section  of  this 
tunic  from  behind  forwards  will  shew  its  great  thick- 
ness near  the  optic  nerve,  and  its  thinness  in  the  centre ; 
anteriorly  it  is  again  strengthened  by  the  tendinous 
expulsion  of  the  recti  muscles  ;  this  expaosioQ  hu  been 
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terior  to  the  vitreons  humomr,  and  the  intepnaT  is  locee, 
-and  forms  the  circumference  .of  the  posterior  chamber  of 
the  eye. 

Tlie  Iris  is  a  delicate  circular  membrane,  floating 
in  the  aqueous  humour  and  suspended  verticallj  be- 
hind the  cornea^  so  as  to  divide  the  spac&  hetweea 
this  and  the  lens  into  two  chambers,  an  cotterior  and « 
posterior,  the  former  is  the  larger  of  the  two;  these 
chambers  communicate  through  the  central  aperture  ia 
the  iris,  the  Pupil:  this  aperture  is  a  little  nearer  ito 
nasal  than^its  temporal  side ;  the  external  border  of  the 
iris  is  fixed  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  its  posterior  »ur£Me 
is  mlso  in  part  attached  to  the  same  and  to  the  ciliary 
processes ;  this  surface  is  covered  by  pigment,  and  is 
named  uvea;  the  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the 
fine,  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  streaked 
with  different  coloured  lines,  some  of  which  take  a  ra- 
diated course  from  the  circumfierence  towards  the  pu- 
pil, near  which  they  cross,  divide,  and  unite  again, 
and  appear  to  form  or  to  end  in  a  fasciculus  of  cireakr 
fibres,  which  bound  the  pupil,  and  which  are  of  a 
darker  tint.  The  iris,  when  examined  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  -  has  a  villous  appearance ;  when  the  pigment 
is  washed  off  the  posterior  surface,  the  fibrous  structure 
is  evident  there  also,  and  bristles  may  even  be  passed 
beneath  some  of  the  fasciculi ;  the  iris  is  supplied  with 
numerous  arteries  and  nerves ;  the  former  are  brancbifi 
of  the  long  and  anterior  ciliary,  the  latter  are  derived 
from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  and  from  the  nasal  nerve ; 
it  is  not  generally  agreed  on  wbetlier  the  fibrous  ap- 
pearance of  the  iris  depends  on  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  its  vessels  and  nerves,  or  whether  it  possesses  a 
true  muscular  structure ;  its  functions  may  lead  one  to 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  the  pupil  has  the  power 
of  contracting  rapidly  when  a  strong  light  approaches 
the  eye,  and  of  again  dilating  when  the  light  is  weak ; 
the  use,  therefore,  of  the  iris  is  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  light  which  is  to  enter  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  closed 
in  the  foetus  by  a  delicate  but  vascular  membrane,  the 
membrana  pupillaris ;  this  membrane  is  ruptured  either 
at,  or  a  short  time  previous  to  birth. 
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Tha  Retina  may  be  bost  exposed'  by  gently  teai'infc 
off  t)ie  choroid,  (the  eye  being  held  imiler  water,)  and 
then  placing;  an  inverted  glaSR  globe  Riled  with  clear 
diluted  spirits  over  the  dissection,  the  retina  will  be- 
come slightly  opaque,  and  hate  a  magnified  sppear. 
ance.  The  optic  norve  having  pierced  tlie  clioioiH 
coat  ends  in  this  thin  and  deticats  membrane,  whicli 
is  traiisparcnt  in  the  very  recent  eye,  but  Boon  be- 
comes opaque  after  death  ;  the  retina  extends  around 
the  Bides  and  fore-part  of  the  vitreous  humour  without 
adhering  to  it,  as  far  forwards  as  within  two  lines  of 
the  lens  ;  here  the  nervous  matter  ends  by  an  abrupt 
line,  along^  which  a  small  blood-vessel  runs.  The  reti- 
na is  divisihlo  into  three  layers;  first,  lamina  serosa; 
second,  lamina  nervosa;  and  third,  lamina  vHSCulosa. 
The  external  or  serons  layer  is  cKtremely  delicate,  it 
may  be  separated  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  handle 
of  the  knife,  under  water.  This  membrane  was  diw- 
covered  by  Dri  Jacob.  Tho  middle,  or  the  nervous 
layer,  is  soft  and  crrey,  and  continuous  with  the  optic 
neive ;  the  interna!  or  vascidar  layer  is  very  delicate  ; 
it  lies  on  the  vitreous  humotir,  and  is  continued  on  its 
fore-part  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  where  it  becomes 
adherent  to  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Dissect  off  the 
posterior  half  of  the  I'elina  from  tho  vitreous  humour, 
or  cut  transvereely  a  fresh  eye,  End  allow  the  humours 
to  fail  out,  then  look  on  the  concave  surface  of  th«  re- 
tina, and  we  may  observe'  in  the  centre  of  the  optie 
nerve  a  small  dark  point,  the  poms  opticvs ;  this  is  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  then  spreads  its 
branches  in  the  internal  layer  of  the  retina ;  about  two 
lines  External  to  this,  and  in  the  a\i^  of  the  eye,  is  a 
Braali  yellow  or  orange  spot,  tha  pMict-Mm  aureinn;  the 
retina  is  thrown  into  folds  around  this ;  some  describe  a 
perforation  and  deficiency  of  the  retina  at  this  spot,  it 
i-ather  appears,  however,  to  depend  on  some  peculiar  or- 
ganization. The  humours  of  the  eye  are  the  aqueous, 
crystalline,  and  vitreous. 

The  aqueous  humour  is  perfectly  colourless,  about 
five  grains  in  quantity ;  it  fills  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior chambers,    the  former  about  two  lines,  the  latter 
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pharynx  and  along  the  (BsophaguB  a9  &f  as  tbe  cardiac 
prifice  of  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates  in  a  fimbri- 
ated .margin ;  from  the  external  ear  it  extends  along 
the  meatus  -  extemiis,-  aQ4:cpY.ers.  the.  membranaTtym- 
pani.;  inf&riojrly  alao-  it  is  Contuiued.'  along  thQ  mjicbns 
lining  of*  the  urethra,  vagina,  and.- rectum,;-  tji^  qutiola 
serves  to  defend  certain  parts  of  the  body  from  pfeJKUte, 
to  protect  its  surface  from  contact,  and  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. The  rete  mucosum  is  a  thin  vascular  lamixui, 
adhering  to  the  cutis,  connected  to  it  by  vessels,  it  has 
a  villous  appearance,  and  is  tinged  with  a  mucous  fioid, 
which  presents  different  shades  of  colour  in,  different 
situations  and  in  different  individuals;  the  peculiar 
complexion  or  colour  of  the  body  depends  upon .  this 
secretion ;  in  the  negro,  it  is  very  tbick  and  black,  while 
the  outide  is  transparent  and  the  cutis  vascular  and 
red ;  some  anatomists  divide  the  rete  mucosum  into  two, 
and  some  even  into  three  or  four  laminae.  The  cutis 
vera,  dermis  or  chorion,  is  much  more  dense  than 
either  of  the  preceding  laminae;  it  is  very  tough  and 
strong,  in  some  situations  more  so  than  in  others;  its 
internal  surface  is  cellular,  its  external  is  smooth  and 
very  vascular,  it  is  also  highly  sensible,  particularly  in 
some  situations,  as  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  where  nn- 
merous  nerves  are  distributed  to  it  in  the  form  of  small 
conical  or  oval  papillae;  these  are  very  distinct  at  the 
end  of  each  finger,  they  are  very  vascular,  and  into  each 
a  nervous  filament  can  be  traced ;  in  these  papillae  the 
sense  of  touch  more  particularly  resides.  The  subco- 
taneous  celluliear  tissue  is  connected  to  the  deep  sur&ce  of 
the  cutis,  which  is  itself  cellular ;  the  cellular  VMMr 
brane  is  consider.ed  by  some  as  a  part  of  the  intego- 
ments ;  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  if  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  the  cells  are  filled  with  adeps,  in  other 
situations,  where  the  parts  are  subject  to  motion,  the 
cells  are  very  loose,  and  only  contain  a  fine  seroos  exha- 
lation ;  the  former  species  of  cellular  membrane  has 
been  named  adipose  membrane^  the  latter  retieukr 
membrane. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM, 


J.  HE  principal  blood-vessels  hare  been  already  described 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  dillerent  regions  ;  in  the  present 
section  the  arteriE*  shall  be  considered  in  a  systernatit 
manner,  commencing  with  the  aorta,  and  tracing  its 
branches  through  all  parts  of  the  body, 

Aorta,  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, opposite  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  (see 
page  72,)  ascends  obliquely  ftirwards  and  to  the  right 
Bide,  then  tnros  backwards  and  to  the  left,  and  then  de- 
scends along  the  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  it  tlius  forms  tlie  arck 
which  terniinatea  on  the  left  side  of  the  fourth  vertebra; 
the  thoracic  aorla  descends  alongthe  left  side  of  the  te- 
inaining  dorsal  vertebrse, 'inclining  a  little  to' their  fore- 
part inferiorly,  nnd  paswes  between  the  crura  of  the 
liiaphragm :  the  abdominal  aorta  descends  on  the  luni- 
Tiar  vertebrae,  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  where  it  di- 
vides into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The  aorta  is 
at  first  covered  by  the  pericardium  end  the  pnlmonary 
artery  ;  as  it  ascends  it  lies  between  this  veesel  and  the 
vena  cava ;  the  arch  lies  on  the  trachea  a  little  above  itit 
division,  and  on  the  bodies  of  (he  second  ani  <.VKi-«« 
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rior  to  the  masseter  muscle,  and  then  ascends  obliquely 
forwards  and  inwards  towards  the  side  of  the  nose  ;  in 
the  neck  it  gives  off,  1st,  inferior  palatine y  which  as- 
cends along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  supplies  the 
velum  and  the  amygdala  ;  the  branch  to  the  latter  often 
arises  distinctly  ;  2nd,  glandular  to  the  submaxiUaij 
and  adjoining  lymphatic  glands  ;  3rd,  submental  rnns 
along  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  the  chin,  and  supidia 
.  the  Burroundiog  muscles.  On  the  face  it  gives  off^  4di,  tn- 
ferior  labial  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  between 
the  lip  and  the  chin ;  6th,  the  inferior  and  superior  to- 
Tonary^  these  run  along  the  herder  jof  the  lips  close  to 
the  mucous  membrane  and  directly  join  those  from  the 
opposite  side;  6th,  lateralis  na^i  to  the  muscles  and 
skin  on  the  side  and  dorsum  of  the  nose  ;  and  7th,  an^ 
laris,  which  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic. 

The  muscular  artery  descends  obliquely  backwards, 
.divides  into  several  branches,  which  are  principally  dii- 
tributed  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  to  the  surronnd- 
^  ing  cellular  tissue  and  glands. 

The  occipital  artery  arises  opposite  the  labial,,  n- 
cends  obliquely  backwards  behind  the  digastric,  then 
curves  horizontally  backwards  between  the  masttad 
process  and  the  atlas,  and  near .  the  mesial  line  it 
ascends  on  the  occiput ;  it  gives  off  several  muscular 
branches,  some  to  the  mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles, 
several  to  the  deep  muscles  on  the  side  and  back  of 
the  neck,  and  on  the  occiput  it  divides  into  tortooos 
branches,  which  ascend  in  different  directions  in  the 
scalp,  and  inosculate  with  the  different  arteries  in  that 
region. 

The. posterior  auricular  artery  arises  above,  often 
in  common  with  the  occipital ;  it  ascends  behind  the 
parotid  and  between  the  meatus  auditorius  and  the 
mastoid  process  ;  .it  divides  into  several  branches  which 
are  lost  in  the  integuments  of  the  ear  and  in  ihe 
scalp.   • 

The  inferior  or  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  arues 
near  the  division  of  the  common  carotid,  ascends  ver- 
tically to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  sends  off  seveial 
pharyngeal  and  palatine  branches,  and  ends  in  a  small 
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brancii  that  paseeB  through  the  foramen  lacenim  pos- 
tcriua,  and  supplies  thu  tlura  mater  at  the  baae  of  the 

The  tramoeTSe  artery  of  the  face  arieea  fr«in  the 
carotid  in  the  parotid  glanJ,  accompanies  the  duct  of 
SteuD,  and  is  distributed  to  the  musciea  and  iiitegu- 
menta  of  the  iiiue,  and  jobs  the  branches  of  the  facial 
artery. 

Tlie  tcjnporal  artery  nacends  through  the  parotid 
gland  betiveen  ihe  meatus  auditoriua  and  the  articu- 
lation of  the  maxilla,  behind  the  zygoma,  and  divides 
on  the  temporal  fiiscia  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
branch;  it  gives  off,  l&t,  branches  to  the  gland i 
2nd,  anterior  auricular;  3rd,  the  middle  temporal; 
this  pierces  the  fascia  and  is  distributed  to  the  tem- 
poral muscle ;  4th,  the  anterior  or  frontal  supplies 
the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  forehead,  and  joins  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery ;  5th, 
posterior  temporal  bends  backwards  and  upwards  in  the 
scalp  and  inosculates  with  the  occipital  and  auricular  ar- 

The  internal  mamillary  artery  ascends  obliquely 
forwards  behind  the  neck  of  the  maxilla,  between  the 
pterygoid  muscles,  then  between  the  external  ptery- 
goid and  the  temporal  muscle,  it  then  bends  down 
into  tho  pterygo-niaxillary  ftissa;  it  gives  off  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  Ist,  while  internal  to  the  neck  of 
the  maxilla,  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater  ;  this 
ascends  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  passes  through 
the  spinous  hole  of  the  sphenoid  boue,  then  runs 
outwards  and  forwards,  and  again  ascends  along  the 
great  win^  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  inferior  angle 
uf  the  parietal,  which  bone  it  grooves  very  deeply;  it 
then  ascends  between  (his  boue  and  the  dura  mater, 
divides  into  several  branches,  which  ascend  obliquely 
biickwai'dB,  and  are  lost  in  the  hone  and  the  dura  mater; 
2nd,  the  inferior  dental  arises  opposite  tho  lost,  de- 
scends obliquely  forwards  between  the  bone  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament,  enters  the  dental  foramen, 
and  proceeds  beneath  the  teeth,  to  the  roots  of  which 
it  sends  very  small  arteries,  and  througVi  ftvc  ^n^nXi^ 
hole  it  eenda  a  Biaall  branch  to  tlie  rouEc\ea  axul  tqa- 
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cous  membrane,  and  to  inosculate  with  branches  of 
the  labial  artery;  between  the  pterygoid  muscles  it 
sends  off,  3rd,  the  deep  temporal  branches,  one  pos- 
terior, the  other  anterior ;  these  supply  the  muscle  and 
ascend  close  to  the  bone ;  4th,  masseteric  ;  5th,  ptery- 
goid; 6th,  buccal,  to  the  buccinator  muscle,  the  m 
and  integuments  of  the  cheek;  7th,  superior  dental, 
which  winds  round  the  maxillary  tuberosity  and  sends 
branches  into  the  alveoli  and  to  the  gums;  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa  it  gives  off,  8th,  infra-orbital, 
which  passes  along  the  canal  of  that  name,  is  distrilratBd 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  communicates  with 
the  arteries  of  that  region ;  9th,  nasal  passes  inwardi 
through  the  spheno-palatine  hole,  and  is  distributed  IT 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  spongy  bones  and  on  the 
septum;  10th,  the  superior  palatine  descends  along 
the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palaiB, 
principally  to  the  hard  palate;  11th,  the  vidian;  thii 
is  a  smaU  branch  which  passes  backwards,  and  takes 
the  Course  of  the  first  part  of  the  vidian  nerve ;  these 
terminating  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
are  entangled  with  the  divisions  of  the  superior  maxiUaij 
nerve. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  ascends  along  the  verte- 
bral column  and  the  side  of  the  pharynx  from  the  com- 
mon carotid,  posterior  and  external  to  the  external  ca- 
rotid, behind  the  digastric  and  styloid  muscles,  intenul 
to  the  jugular  vein  and  anterior  to  the  vagus  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  to  the  foramen  caroticum  in  the  |M' 
trous  bone ;  it  then  bends  tortuously  forwards,  upwade, 
and  inwards,  through  the  carotid  canal,  accompanied 
by  the  superior  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  enters  the 
cavernous  sinus,  through  which  it  makes  two  renuurkaUi 
turns  internal  to  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  and  arrinBg 
at  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  it  bends  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  and  opposite  the  in- 
ternal extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  it  divides  into 
its  three  terminating  branches,  it  first  gives  off  the  c^- 
thalmic  artery :  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  carotid  canal,  it 
sends  small  and  xxnim^itaiit  branches  to  the  sunronnd- 
xng  parts. 
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The  Ophthalmic  Artery  arises  cloGe  to  the  anterior 
cUnoid  proceas,  passes  forwards  through  the  optic  foraT 
men,  below  the  optic  nerve  and  external  to  it;  in  ttis 
orbit  it  rises  above  this  nerve  and  twines  round  it  to  the 
inner  side  of  this  cavity,  along  which  it  passes  to  the 
inner  canthua,  where  it  tenniuatea  ;  while  oo  the  oater 
side  of  the  optic  nerve  it  sends  off,  1st,  centralis  re- 
tina, very  Bmall,  pierces  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve, 
passes  along  the  centre  of  the  latter,  into  the  eye,  where 
it  divides  into  delicate  ramifications  ;  these  spread  along 
the  internal  layer  of  the  retina,  and  one  or  two  pierce 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  extend  to  the  capule  of  the 
lens ;  2nd,  the  lachrymal  passes  along  tlie  external  rec- 
tus muscle,  and  supplies  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  the 
external  part  of  the  palpebrse;  while  above  the  optia 
nerve  it  gives  o&,  3rd,  the  supra-orbital,  which  passes 
forwards  along  the  levator  pnlpebrEe,  and  through  the 
superciliary  notch,  supplies  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments of  the  eye-brow,  and  ascending  on  the  forehead, 
divides  into  several  branches,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  scalp,  and  communicate  with  the  temporal  and  occi- 
pital arteries;  4lh,  the  posterior  ciliary,  ten  or  twelve 
in  number,  very  small,  surround  the  optic  nerve,  and 
pierce  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic ;  pass  between  it 
and  the  choroid,  and  are  distributed  to  the  latter  ;  some 
of  their  branches  continue  as  far  as  the  cihary  processes 
and  the  iris  ;  5th,  /o^tjr  ci/iarz/,  one  od each  side;  they 
pass  horizontally  forwards,  between  the  sclerotic  asd 
choroid  membranes,  as  far  as  the  ciliary  circle ;  here 
ttiey  divide,  and  tbrm  a  circultir  inosculation  round  the 
ciroumference  of  the  iris;  from  this  several  branches 
radiate  inwards,  xai  again  unite  in  a  circle  near  the  pu- 
pil ;  6th,  mascTilar  arteries,  to  the  differeut  muscles  in 
the  orbit;  Tth,  ethmoidal,  passes  throug-h  \he  poste- 
rior orbital  foramen  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
ethmoid  cells ;  8th,  superior  and  inferior  palpebral, 
to  the  palpebrie,  caruncula,  conjunctiva,  and  lachrymal 
sac ;  9th,  nasal,  passes  beneath  the  trochlea,  along 
the  side  of  tlie  nose,  and  inosculates  with  the  labial 
artery;  \Ot\k, frontal,  ascends  to  the  eye-brow  aadfore-< 
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Tbe  posterior  communicating  artery  aiiBes  from  the 
cluiotid,  opposite  the  ophthalmic ;  passes  backwardB  and 
inwards,  external  to  the  corpora  mamillaria,  and  joins 
the  posterior  cerebral  artery ;  this  artery  forms  the  late- 
ral part  of  the  circle  of  WUlis ;  it  sends  several  branches 
to  the  surrounding  pia  mater. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery^  or  arteria  callota, 
passes  forwards  and  inwards  above  the  optic  nerve ;  anas- 
tomoses with  the  opposite,  by  a  short  transverse  branchi 
(the  anterior  communicating  artery,)  it  then  bends  up- 
wards and  backwards  round  the  corpus  caUosnin,  on 
which  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  branches  for  the  cor- 
responding hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery^  very  large,  passes  oat- 
wards  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  divides  info  two 
tortuous  branches,  which  supply  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.     (See  page  296.) 

The  subclavian  arteries ;  the  right  arises  from  die 
arteria  innominata,  and  proceeds  nearly  transversely 
outwards,  between  the  scaleni  muscles,  then  obliqu^ 
downwards  and  outwards  behind  the  clavicle ;  it  is  eo- 
vered  at  first  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  hyoid,  and  thyrnd 
muscles ;  by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  vagus,  and 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  ;  next,  by  the  phre- 
nic nerve  and  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and  externally 
only  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia;  it  first  passes 
over  the  recurrent  nerve,  the  longus  colli  muscle,  and 
sympathetic  nerve :  next,  the  pleura  and  middle  scale- 
nus muscle,  and  lastly,  the  first  rib.  The  lej^t  subcla- 
vian arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  ascends  nearly  vertically  out  of  the  chest ;  then 
turns  outwards  and  downwards  between  the  scaleni  mus- 
cles, and  over  the  first  rib ;  in  the  chest  this  artery  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  covered  by  the  pleura  and  the  hmg, 
also  by  the  vena  innominata,  the  vagus,  the  stenmni, 
and  the  muscles  attached  to  it ;  it  lies  near  the  vertebm, 
along  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct;  ia 
the  rest  of  its  course,  its  relations  are  similar,  to  thoeie  of 
the  right ;  each  sends  off  the  following  branches,  verte- 
bral, thyroid  axis,  internal  mammary,  superior  inter- 
costal and  deep  cervical. 


The  Vertebral  Artery,  arises  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  aubclaviaa  :  ascends  behind  the  inferior  thy- 
roid artery,  eaters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  ascends 
through  the  several  foramina  in  the  superior  vertebrEB 
as  hi^h  as  the  second ;  it  then  bends  backwards  and  out~ 
wards ;  passes  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas;  it  then  turns  backwards  and  in- 
wards, round  the  articulation  of  this  vertebra  with  the 
condyle,  and  pierces  the  dura  mater;  it  then  ascends 
obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  between  the  olivary  and 
pyramidal  bodies,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  poos  it 
unites  with  the  opposite,  to  form  the  basilar  artery ;  in 
thia  course  it  gives  small  branches  to  the  spinal  nervea 
and  to  the  inter- vertebral  muscles  ;  at  the  foramen  mag- 
num it  gives  off,  Ist  and  2d,  the  posterior  arid  anterior 
^inal  arteries,  which  descend  all  along;  the  spinal  cord; 
3rd,  the  inferior  cerebellar  artery  often  arises  from  the 
basilar ;  it  runs  tortuously  around  the  medulla  oblongata, 
below  the  vagus,  and  sends  its  numerous  branches  lo  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  basilar  artery  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  two  vertebral ;  it  ascends  in  the  median  groove  on 
the  pons  varolii,  sends  small  branches  to  the  surround- 
ing membrane,  and  at  the  upper  edge  of  that  body  it 
divides  into  four  branches,  two  for  each  side,  Ist,  the 
superior  cerebellar  artery,  passes  outwards  and  back' 
wards,  to  the  upper  surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum  on  which  it  spreads  its  branches  i  2d,  the 
posterior  cerebral  arterif,  this  receives  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  bends  backwards  and  out- 
wards, and  spreads  its  ramifioations  on  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,     (See  pi^e  364.) 

The  thyroid  axis  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
subclavian  close  to  the  scalenus  and  phrenic  ner\'e,  it 
immediately  divides  into  the  four  following  branches: — 
1st,  the  inferior  thyroid,  ascends  tortuously  behind  the 
common  carotid,  then  bends  downwards  and  inwards, 
sends  branches  to  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  &c.  and  is 
^listributed  to  the  thyroid  gland,  in  which  it  inoaca- 
latfii  with  the  superior  thyroid,  and  with  the  axt&rieK 
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of  the  ojyposite  side  ;  2d,  the  ascending  Cervical  aifde&ds 
alofig  find  is  distrihnted  to  the  aliteri6r  ck^enns,  kv^ttff 
ccXiif  aiid  rectus  capitis  antictis  major  mtisclesr;  3i^, 
Suprascapular  runs  obliquely  outwards  and  doi^wlurdtf 
beneath  the  clavicle,  pa^es  hbove  the  notch  in  thtf  tftb' 
perioi^  costa  of  the  scapula,  supplies  the  stipra-spinMittf 
muscle,  and  descends  beneath  thef  acromion  pro^etMl  ftf 
the  infra-spinatus  and  ter^s  minor  muscles ;  4tb,  trttHi" 
versalis  colli  ascends  obliquely  outwards  round  the  Bth^ 
leni  muscles,  and  beneath  the  trapezius ;  it  divideer  hklo 
two  branches,  one,  the  cervicalis  superjicialis^  stippiietf 
the  superficial  muscles  on  the  side  and  back  patt  of  the 
neck;  the  other,  the  posterior  scapular  artery ,  de- 
scends beneath  the  levator  an^li  scapula,  ftbd  the 
rhomboid  muscles  along  the  base  of  the  scapulsi  as  ^i*  Sal 
the  inferior  angle,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  sabsca^ 
pular  artery ;  the  posterior  artery  of  the  scapula,  as  tdso> 
the  supra-scapular  in  many  subjects,  arise  distinctly  freitt 
the  subclavian  artery. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  arises  Opposite  the 
thyroid  axis ;  it  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards, 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  the  pleura,  as 
far  as  the  ensiform  cartilage,  it  gives  branches  to  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  and  mediastinum,  a  long  branch 
to  the  diaphragm,  which  accompanies  the  phrenic 
nerve,  also  intercostal  branches,  which  inosculate  with 
the  aortic  intercostals ;  it  terminates  by  sending  branches 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  abdominal  musdes;  the 
latter  inosculate  with  the  epigastric  artery. 

The  superior  intercostal  artery  arises  between  the 
scaleni,  descends  behind  the  pleura,  in  front  of  the  neck 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  supplies  the  two  first 
pair  of  intercostal  muscles. 

The  cervicalis  profunda  arises  opposite  the  llist,  as- 
scends  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  certicai 
vertebrae,  and  ascending  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  sup* 
plies  the  complexus  and  the  other  deep  muscleB  in  tint 
region,  and  inosculates  with  the  descending  branches  of 
the  occipital  artery. 

The  Axillary  artery  d^ac^nds  €tom  the  lower  edge  of 
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the  first  rib,  obliquely  outwards  to  the  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  muscle;  it  ia  covered  by  the  ialegu- 
meats,  and  at  first  by  the  external  border  of  the  g^reat 
pectoral  muscle,  lower  down  by  the  great  and  lesser 
pectoral,  and  still  lower  down  by  the  tendon  of  the 
great  pectoral  only ;  it  passes  over  the  first  intercostal, 
and  serratus  magnus  miiecles,  the  brachial  plextiB,  the 
sub-scapular  and  tho  tendons  of  tlie  latiBsimus  dorsi  and 
teres  major  muscles ;  the  axillary  vein  descends  along  its 
inner  and  anterior  part,  and  the  brachial  plexus  lies  pos- 
terior and  external  to  it ;  it  sends  oS  the  following  arte- 
ries, the  thoracica  acromialie,  the  superior  and  long 
thoracic,  the  sub-scapular,  the  posterior  and  anterior  cir- 

The  acromial  thoracic  artery  arises  from  the  front  of 
the  axillary  below  the  subclavian  muscle,  above  the  lesser 
pectoral,  and  opposite  the  fissure  between  the  great  pec- 
toral and  deltoid  muscles ;  it  divides  into  several  branches, 
which  pass  some  to  the  pectoral  muscles,  others  to  the 
acromion  process,  deltoid  muscle,  and  integuments  of 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  one  long  branch  accompanies  the 
cephalic  vein. 

The  superior.  Ikoracic  artery  arises  a  little  below  the 
preceding,  sometimes  in  common  with  it,  it  passes 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  divides  info  branches  which 
supply  the  cellular  membrane  and  glands  in  the  ax- 
illa, the  pectoral  muscles,  the  breast,  nod  the  integu- 
ments. 

The  long  thoracic  artery  arises  below  the  lesser  pec- 
toral, descends  obliquely  forwards  along  the  side  of  the 
chest,  parsdlel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  great  pectoral, 
to  which  it  sends  some  branches ;  it  terminates  in  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  integuments,  and  inosculates 
with  the  internal  mammary  and  the  intercostal  arte- 
ries. 

The  sub-scapvlar  artery  arises  opposite  to  and  de- 
scends along  the  lower  edge  of  the  sub-scapular  muscle, 
and  soon  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch  ; 
the  former  continues  to  descend  along  the  back  part  of 
the  axilla,  and  supplies  the  sub-scapular,  serratus  mag- 
nus,  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles;  the  latter  passes  back- 
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wards  round  the  inferior  costa  of  the  Bcapula^  behind 
the  long  tendon  of  the  triceps;  and  above  the  la^- 
simus  and  teres  major  muscles,  it  is  distributed  on  the 
doraum  of  the  scapula  to  the  infra-spinatns  and  teres 
minor  muscles,  and  inosculates  with  the  supra-scapalar 
artery. 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery  arises  below  the  last, 
sometimes  in  common  with  it,  it  passes  oat  of  the 
axilla  between  the  long  tendon  of  the  triceps  and  the 
humerus,  turns  round  this  bone  between  it  and  the 
deltoid  muscle,  to  which  last  it  sends  numerous  branches. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery  is  smaller  than  iSbe 
preceding,  and  arises  either  from  it  or  from  the  axillary; 
it  passes  outwards  round  the  anterior  part  of  the  hume- 
rus, beneath  the  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis,  and  bicejps ; 
to  these  muscles  it  sends  its  branches ;  it  also  sends  one 
long  branch  along  the  bicipital  groove  to  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

The  Brachial  artery  descends  obliquely  outwaids  to 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries ;  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  bra- 
chial aponeurosis,  and  inferiorly  by  the  fascia  of  the 
biceps,  and  the  median  basilic  vein ;  it  lies  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  and  passes 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  triceps,  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  the  brachiseus  anticus ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
vein  on  either  side,  also,  by  the  median  nerve^  which 
above  lies  to  its  outer,  and  below  to  its  inner  side,  it 
passes  superficial  to  the  artery  about  the  middle  of  the 
arm ;  in  addition  to  several  muscular  branches  it  sends 
off  the  superior  and  inferior  profunda,  and  the  anasto- 
motica. 

The  superior  profunda  arises  below  the  teres*  major, 
accompanies  the  Tnusculo-spiral  nerve  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards,  between  the  three  heads  of  the  tri- 
ceps, and  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove  of  the  humerus ; 
it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  one  descends  in  the 
triceps  to  the  olecranon,  the  other  accompanies  the  ra- 
dial nerve  to  the  outer  condyle,  and  communicates  witii 
the  radial  recurrent  artery. 

The  inferior  profunda  arises  opposite  the  tendon  of 
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the  coraco-bracliialis,  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  tri- 
ceps, along  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  t«  the  inner  condyle, 
and  communicates  with  the  ulnar  recurrent. 

The  anaslomotica  arises  about  two  inches  above  the 
joint,  passes  inwards,  supplying  the  adjacent  muscles, 
and  inosculating  with  tlie  preceding  and  with  the  ulnar 
recurrent  arteries. 

In  the  triangular  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the 
brachial  artery  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

Tlie  ulnar  artery  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  it  de- 
scends along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  covered  superiorly  by  the  superficial  flexors 
and  pronators,  and  by  the  median  nerve  ;  jnferiorly  by- 
ihe  skin  and  fascia,  overlapped,  however,  by  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  digitorum  eubliniis  and  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  between  which  it  descends  to  the  wrist ;  it 
passes  over  the  bracbiieus  anClcus,  flexor  profundns, 
pronator  quadratus,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  carpns 
and  the  flexor  tendons  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  it  is  ac- 
companied by  two  veins,  and  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  the 
latter  descends  along  its  ulnar  side  ;  it  gives  oEF,  let,  the 
anterior  ulnar  recurrent,  which  ascends  in  front  of 
the  inner  condyle,  on  the  brachijeus  anticus,  and  iaos~ 
culates  with  the  anastoraotica ;  2d,  the  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent,  large  and  tortuous,  ascends  behind  the  inner 
condyle,  along  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  anaatomotica  and  inferior  profunda  arteries ;  3d,  in- 
ierosseal  artery,  pasBea  backwards  and  divides  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  branch;  \it&  anterior  interosseal 
artery  descends  alon^  the  fore-part  of  the  interosseal 
membrane,  beneath  the  deep  flexors,  pierces  that  mem- 
brane, near  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  descends  on 
the  back  part  of  the  cai-pus,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
caj^  bones,  and  to  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  ten- 
dons ;  the  posterior  inlerosseal  artery  passes  back- 
wards beneath  the  anconseua,  and  descends  along  the 
back  of  the  fore-arm,  sending  its  branches  to  the  ex- 
tensor muscles ;  this  artery  auperiorly  sends  a  very 
large  recurrent  branch  in  the  anconreus  muscle  to  the 
olecranon,  to  communicate  with  the  superior  proAinda-; 
-4(h,   muscular  branches  to  the   iwo  pyers  of  flexor 
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The  Abdominal  Aorta  sends  off  the  foUowing 
branches ;  the  phrenic,  coeliac  axis,  superior  mesente- 
ric, inferior  mesenteric,  renal,  supra-renal,  spermatic, 
lumbar,  and  middle  sacral. 

The  phrenic  arteries  arise  in  common,  or  near  €»ch 
other,  from  the  fore-part  of  the  aorta ;  they  both  send 
branches  to  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  to  the  cmra 
of  the  diaphragm;  the  right  ascends  belund  the  Tena 
cava ;  the  left  behind  the  oesophagus ;  on  the  diaphragm 
each  divides  into  an  external  and  internal  branch ;  die 
former  passes  towards  the  circumference  of  the  muscle, 
and  inosculates  with  the  internal  mammary  and  the  in- 
ferior intercostals  ;  the  latter  encircles  the  central  ten- 
don, communicates  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  phrenic 
branches  of  the  mammary. 

The  coeliac  axis  arises  from  the  fore-part  of  the  aorta 
opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra;  it  soon  divides  into 
three  branches,  Ist,  the  gastric  artery  ascends  ob- 
liquely to  the  left  side,  to  the  cardiac  orifice,  to  which 
and  to  the  oesophagus  it  sends  several  branches ;  it  thai 
bends  along  the  lesser  curvature  towards  the  right  side 
between  the  laminae  of  the  lesser  omentum  and  inos- 
culates with  the  superior  pyloric  artery;  it  sends  its 
branches  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
stomach ;  2nd,  hepatic  artery  ascends  obliqaely  to- 
wards the  right  side,  in  front  and  to  the  left  side  of 
the  vena  porta  and  ductus  choledochus,  and  in  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  divides  into  right  and 
left  hepatic  arteries ;  in  this  course  it  gives  off  the 
superior  pyloric,  which  passes  along  the  upper  suriace 
of  the  pylorus  and  joins  the  gastric  artery ;  and  the 
gastro-duodenalis  which  descends  between  the  pylo- 
rus and  the  duodenum ;  this  gives  off  inferior  pyloric 
branches,  and  divides  into  the  pancreatico-duodeHa- 
lis  and  gastro-epiploica  dextra :  the  former  takes  a 
curved  course  between  the  duodenum  and  the  pancreas, 
sending  branches  to  each,  and  inosculates  with  tiie 
superior  mesenteric  artery;  the  latter  turns  forwards, 
and  to  the  left  side  along  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  between  it  and  the  laminae  of  the  great  omen- 
tum; to  which,  as  well  as  the  stomach,   it  sends  nu- 
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merous  branches,  and  inoBculatee  with  the  gastro-epiptoica 
eiristra,  a  brancli  of  the  splenic  artery  ;  the  rig'ht  and 
left  hepatic  arteries  ihea  separate  and  plunge  into  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  accompanying  the  branches  of  the 
vena  porta :  the  right  hepatic  is  the  lai^er,  and  before  it 
enters  the  gland  it  gives  off  the  cystic  artery  which  sup- 
pliea  the  parietes  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  3rd,  the  splenic 
artery  is  the  longeBt  branch  of  the  cocUac  axis  ;  it  passes 
backwards  and  to  the  left  side  along  liie  upper  edge  of 
the  pancreas,  to  which  it  sends  several  branches  ;  near 
the  spleen  it  gives  off  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra ;  this 
benda  forwards,  and  to  the  right  side  along  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  between  the  laminie  of  the 
great  omentum,  it  inosculates  with  the  corresponding 
branch  from  the  hepatic  artery  ;  the  splenic  next  sends 
off  the  vasa  brevia,  five  or  six  small  branches  which  pass 
to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  and  inosculate  with  the 
proper  gastric  arteries  ;  the  splenic  artery  then  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  enter  the  foramina  on  the 
concave  surface  of  the  spleen,  and  ramify  through  its 
spongy  substance. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery  arises  a  little  helow  the 
CKliac,  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  to  the  left  behind 
the  pancreas,  and  over  the  di(odenum  ;  it  then  passes  be. 
tween  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  and  takes  an  arched 
course  towards  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  from  its  concave  side 
arise  three  branches,  thei/eo-coiic,  right  colic,  andmid- 
dle  colic  ;  these  three  branches  proceed  between  the  la- 
minee  of  the  mesocolon  to  the  large  intestine,  each  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  unite  with  those  on  either  aide, 
and  form  arches,  from  the  convexities  of  which  branches 
arise,  some  of  which  subdivide  and  unite  aguin  in  the 
eame  maimer  as  the  first  branches  ;  near  the  intestine 
straight  branches  proceed  on  tlie  anterior  and  posterior 
surface,  and  supply  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  ;  from 
the  convex  side  of  the  mesenteric  artery  eighteen  01  twen- 
ty branches  arise,  these  proceed  between  the  lamiufe  of 
the  mesentery,  divide,  aod  form  arches,  from  which  new 
branches  arise,  these  again  divide,  and  again  unite  in  an 
arched  manner;  these  divisions  and  subsequent  inoscula- 
tions occur  three  or  four  times  before  the  ai'leries  urrlie 
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%t  tli^  iirtestine  t  neav  the  kiftdr  each  bnmch  dhides  into 
kw^,  which  proceed  hi  a  direct  coarse,  ene  oa  the  ante- 
tior,  the  other  on  the  poeteriov  sur^eice  of  the  intestine, 
and  are  distributed  principally  to  the  mncoQa  mem- 
l^ranor 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  arises  ahottt  two 
inclie»  below  the  preceding" ;  it  descends  towards  the  kit 
iliac  foesa  and  divides  into  three  branches,  left  colic,  i^ 
moid^  and  superior  hdeBM)rrhoidal ;  the  left  colic  as- 
cend£(  in  the  left  mesocolon,  anastomoses  with  ^e  mid- 
dle colic  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  snp- 
l^ies  the  left  part  of  the  colon  ;  the  eigmoid  artery  is 
distributed  to  the  sigmmd  flexure  of  the  colon  ;  the  su- 
perior hemorrhoidal  descends  along  the  back  part  of 
the  rectum,  supplies  the  coats  of  this  intestine,  and  inol- 
eulates  with  the  middle  and  inferior  hsemorhoidal  ar- 
teries* 

The  renal  arteries  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  aerts, 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries  *  the 
^light  is  longer  than  the  left ;  it  passes  across  the  spine 
behind  the  vena  cava  ;  both  pass  behind  their  cones^ 
ponding  vein  and  divide  near  the  kidney  into  five  or  six 
branches^  which  ramify  through  the  substance  of  this 
gland. 

The  capsular  arteries  are  two  or  three  in  number; 
they  arise  either  from  the  renal  arteries  or  from  ^ 
adrta ;  they  supply  the  renal  capsules. 

The  spermatic  arteries  arise  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
aorta  ;  the  left  frequently  arises  from  the  renal  artery; 
they  are  long  and  tortuous,  descend  obliquely  ontwardB, 
crossing  in  fVont  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  ureter ;  in 
the  male  they  accompany  the  vas  deferens  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  supply  the  testicle  and  epididymis ; 
in  the  female  they  pass  to  the  ovarium,  and  also  sead 
branches  to  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
uterus* 

The  lumbar  arteries  are  four  or  ^vq  pair  ;  they  ariie 
from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  pass  obliquely  outward 
through  the  psoas,  send  branches  between  the  transvens 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  loins,  and  terminate  in  the  abdominal  musdes. 
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Tlie  middle  sacral  artery  arises  from  the  back  part  of 
the  aorta  » little  above  the  bifurcation  ;  it  descends  nearly 
in  the  median  line  close  to  the  Bacrum,  sends  its  branches 
to  this  bone,  and  communicates  with  the  lateral  sacial 
arteries. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  descend  obliquely  outwards 
as  far  as  the  ilio-'aacral  articulations,  opposite  which  each 
divides  into  the  internal  and  external  iliac ;  the  right  iliac 
ie  longer  than  the  left,  and  paaaea  over  the  commenee- 
meat  of  the  vena  cava. 

Tlie  internal  iliac  or  hypoffasfric  artery  passes  down- 
wards and  forwarila  into  the  pelvis  to  the  side  and  back 
part  of  the  bladder,  where  it  ends  in  a  ligamentous  sub- 
stance, which  ascends  £rst  along  the  side  of  the  bladder, 
and  then  behind  the  r^cti  muscles  as  far  as  the  ambilicus ; 
the  internal  iliac  artery  gives  off  the  following  brancheB, 
ilio-lumbar,  lateral  sacral,  hsemoirhoidal,  vesical,  uterine 
and  vaginal,  the  gluteeal,  sciatic,  obturator,  and  pudic. 
let.  The  ilio-lumbar  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  posses  outwards  behind  the  external  iliac  ves- 
sels and  the  psoas  muscle,  into  the  substance  of  the  iliacua 
intemus,  in  which  it  divides  into  ascending  end  descend- 
ing branches.  '2nd,  The  lateral  sacral  descends  ob- 
liquely inwards  in  front  of  the  sacral  holes,  through 
which  it  sends  branches  to  the  spinal  nerves,  also  to  the 
pyriform  muscle,  and  to  communicate  with  the  middle 
aacral.  3rd,  The  hemorrhoidal  are  two  or  three  branches 
of  uncertain  origin,  they  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum 
and  communicate  with  the  superior  and  inferior  hsemor- 
rhoidol  arteries.  4th,  The  vesical  arteries  arise  from  the 
iliac,  or  from  some  of  its  branches  i  they  ramify  on  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  ;  the  inferior  also  supply  the  parts 
about  the  neck  of  this  organ.  5th,  The  uterine  and  va- 
ginal arteries  either  arise  from  the  internal  iliac  or  from 
some  of  its  branches,  and  are  distributed  as  their  names 
imply.  6th,  The  glttlmal  artery  passes  backwards  and 
outwards  from  the  pelvis  by  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic 
notch,  above  the  pyritbrm  muscle,  and  divides  into  sere- 
lol  branches,  some  of  which  supply  the  glutieuB  maxi- 
mus,  others  pass  forwards  in  a  semicircular  course  towards 
th«  spine  of  the  iUum,  and  supply  the  gluteeus  m<(Uut 
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htki  minimiis  muscles.  7th,  The  obturator  afterp  ptaOi^i 
out  of  the  pelvis  hy  the  superior  part  of  the  thyroid  hole 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  heneath  the  pectinseus, 
and  divides  into  several  branches  to  supply  the  ohturator 
and  adductor  muscles.  8th,  The  sciatic  artery  passes 
over  the  pyriform  muscle  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  along  with  the  sciatic- 
nerve  ;  it  sends  several  branches  to  the  glutseus  maximtis, 
the  hamstrings,  and  adductor  magnus  ;  also  to  the  small 
capsular  muscles  and  to  the  sciatic  nerve ;  these  commu- 
nicate with  the  circumflex  and  perforating  arteries.  9&, 
The  internal  pudic  artery,  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
leaves  the  pelvis  along  with  it  below  the  pyriform  muscle* 
re-enters  the  cavity  between  the  sciatic  ligaments,  and 
then  ascends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  along  the 
tuber  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  ramus  of  the  pubis, 
and  a. little  below  the  symphysis  pubis  divides  into  two 
branches.  In  the  pelvis  the  pudic  at  first  gives  smaD 
branches  to  the  adjoining  viscera ;  as  it  is  passing  round 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  between  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments,  it  gives  small  branches  to  the  surrounding  liga- 
ments and  muscles  ;  when  it  has  re-entered  the  pelvis  it 
gives  oflF,  1st,  external  kiPinorrhoidal  arteries,  two  or 
three,  they  pass  transversely  to  the  side  of  the  rectum 
and  anus,  and  supply  the  integuments  and  muscles  in 
that  region  ;  2nd,  the  perineeal  artery  first  descends, 
then  turns  forwards  and  upwards  round  the  transversus 
perinaei,  proceeds  along  the  perinaeum,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  integuments  in  this  situation,  and  to 
the  scrotum ;  3rd,  iransversalis  perinai,  a  small  branch 
arising  near  to  and  often  from  the  preceding  ;  it  takes 
the  course  of  the  muscle  of  that  name,  and  is  lost  in 
the  muscles  and  integuments ;  4th,  artery  of  the  bulby 
4>a8ses  transversely  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  enters  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bulb, 
and  spreads  its  branches  through  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrae ;  5th  and  6th,  artery  of  the  corpus  caver^ 
nosum  and  dorsaJis  penis  ;  the  former  enters  and  ex* 
tends  along  the  corpus  cavemosum,  the  latter  along  Ae 
dorsum  of  the  penis  as  far  as  the  glans.  In  the  female 
the  pudic  artery  gives  off  branches  to  the  perinseum  and 
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labia,   and   lo   the  corpus   cavernoEum  and  dorsum  of 
the  clitoriH,  analogous   to,  but  smaller  than  those  in  the 

The  external  iliac  artery  proceeds  from  the  common 
iliac  downwards  and  outwards  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
beneath  which  it  passes  and  receives  the  name  of  remoral ; 
it  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas,  the  vein  is  inter- 
nal jind  posterior  to  it,  it  gives  off  near  the  groin  two 
branches;  let,  circumjiexa  ilii  arises  from  ila  outer  side, 
ascends  obliquely  outwards  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
where  it  divides  into  several  branches,  some  pass  to  the 
abdominal  muscles,  others  to  the  iliacus  intei-niis  and  qua- 
dratus  lumhonim,  and  communicate  with  the  ilio-lumbar 
artery  ;  2nd,  the  epigastric  artery  arises  from  its  fore- 
part, a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament,  it  at  first  descends, 
then  turns  forwards  and  ascends  between  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  perltonfeum,  crosses  behind  the  sperma- 
tic cord,  a  little  internal  to  the  internal  ingtiina!  ring  ; 
about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  pubis  it  enters  die 
sheath  of  the  rectus,  divides  into  branches  which  ascend 
in  this  muscle  to  the  umbilicus,  and  inosculate  with  the 
mammary  artery. 

'i\\e  JrmoTal  artery ,  or  the  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac,  descends  obliquely  inwards  from  the  middle 
of  the  crural  arch,  along  the  anterior  and  internal  part 
of  the  thigh,  covered  superiorly  by  the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  inguinal  glands  and  fascia  lata  ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  it  is  also  covered  by  the  sartorius,  and  be- 
neath this  by  a  strong  aponeurosis  connecting  the  ■vastua 
internus  lo  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  longus  and 
uiagDus,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  it  passes  obliquely  backwards  through  a  tendi- 
DOUB  opening,  bounded  externally  by  the  vastus  inter- 
nus, internally  by  the  adductor  mngnus,  superiorly  by 
the  adductors  magnus  and  longus,  and  inferiorly  by 
the  adductor  magnus  and  vastus  internus  ;  the  femoral 
artery  first  passes  over  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  next  over 
the  pectina?us  and  short  adductor,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  and  hy 
Email  vessels,  it  next  passes  over  the  tendon  of  the  ad- 
ductor loagus  I  tlie  femoral  vein  descends  along;  with  it, 
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musctoe,  and  to  the  skin;  5th,  dorittlii  ca^  nlnarU 
turns  round  the  lower  end  of  the  ukoa,  and  spreads  its 
tranches  on  the  hack  part  of  the  wrist  and  hand ;  6th| 
superficial  palmar^  forms  the  pahnar  arch,  bends  ob- 
liquely across  the  paltn  of  the  hand  towards  tbe  thmnb^ 
and  inosculates  with  branches  of  the  radial  aHerj  ;  7tii, 
ramus  profundus,  passes  beneath  the  flexor  tendons, 
crosses  the  fifth  and  fourth  metacarf>al  boaeti,  and  joins 
the  deep  palmar  branch  of  the.  radial  artery,  and  ihni 
completes  the  deep  palmar  arch;  from  the  superficial 
arch  long  digital  bninches  pass ;  thes^  divide  and  soppiy 
the  opposite  sides  of  all  the  fingers,  except  the  radisl 
side  of  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb. 

The  radial  artery  continues  in  the  direction  of  the 
brachial  artery ;  it  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
fore-arm  to  the  wrist,  turns  round  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  this  joint,  then  passes  forwards  between  the 
^ads  of  the  two  first  metacarpal  bones  into  the  palm 
oi  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  three  branches ;  iii  the 
£yre-ann  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia  only,  liei 
between  the  supinator  longus  externally,  and  the  pro- 
nator teres,  and  flexor  carpi  radialis  internally;  it 
passes  over  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  pronator  teres, 
flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  flexor  poUicis,  and  pronator 
quadratiis ;  it  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  the  ra- 
dial nerve  is  to  its  external  side  in  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist  it  is  corered 
by  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  it  gives  of,  Ist,  ra- 
dial recurrent,  large  and  tortuous,  bends  outwards  and 
upwards  along  the  supinators  and  extensors,  to  which  it 
sends  several  branches,  and  inosculates  with  the  Bfspt- 
rior  profunda;  2d,  muscular  branches  to  the  flexors  and 
supinators;  3d,  superjicialis  voice  passes  over  the  an- 
nular ligament  of  the  carpus,  supplies  the  small  nnuades 
of  the  thumb,  and  inosculates  with  the  ulnar  arteiy; 
4th,  dorsalis  carpi  radialis;  5thy  dorsalig  poUicis; 
these  branches  are  distributed  as  their  names  imply; 
6th,  radialis  indicis,  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  ^ 
fore-finger ;  7th,  magna  poUicis  runs  along  the  first  me^ 
tacarpal  bone,  and  divides  into  two  branches^  which  pass 
along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  thumb  to  its  last  pha- 
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lanx ;  8th,  falmaris  profunda  passes  across  the  meta- 
caqiat  bones,  Joins  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar,  ami 
thns  forms  (he  deep  palmar  arch,  from  which  several 
branches  proceed  to  the  iaterosseal  muscles,  and  to  the 
bones  and  ligaments  of  tbe  metacarpus. 

The  Tnoii*cic  Aouta  gives  off  the  bronchial,  wao- 
phageal,  and  intercostal  arteries. 

TTie  bronchial  arteries  are  two  or  three  in  number, 
they  arise  from  the  fore-part  of  the  aorta,  below  the 
arch  ;  they  pass  to  either  side,  enter  the  back  part  of 
the  root  of  each  lung,  and  are  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  these  organs ;  these  arteries  sometimes  arise  from  the 
intercostal,  they  are  very  irregular  in  number  and 
size. 

The  (esophageal  arteries  are  also  irregular,  generally 
three  or  four  in  number ;  they  arise  from  different  parts 
of  the  aorta,  send  branches  to  the  mediastinum  and 
(Esophagus ;  on  the  latter  some  ascend,  others  descend  ; 
the  former  inosculate  with  the  cervical  arteries,  the  latter 
with  the  abdominal. 

The  intercostal  arteries,  in  general  tea  on  the  left, 
nine  on  the  right  side,  the  superior  intercostal  on  the 
right  side  being  larger  than  that  on  the  left;  they 
arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  pass  oblityiely 
outwards  behind  the  pleura,  and  enter  the  intercostal 
spaces,  run  along  the  lower  edge  of  each  rib  between  the 
layers  of  muscles,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  chest 
divide  into  an  inferior  and  superior  branch ;  the  former, 
smaller,  runs  along  the  superior  border  of  the  lower 
rib ;  the  latter  continues  in  the  groove  in  the  upper ; 
they  both  supply  the  intercostal  muscles  and  send 
branches  through  these  to  the  pleura  and  to  the  su- 
perficial muscles  of  the  cheat ;  they  inosculate  with 
the  internal  mammary  and  with  the  thoracic  arteries. 
£ach  intercostal  artery,  before  it  enters  the  intercostal 
space,  sends  a  large  branch  backwards  between  the 
transi'erse  process  of  the  vertebne  to  the  muscles  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  these  dorsal  branches 
of  the  intercostal  arteries  also  send  small  branches 
through  the  inter- vertebral  holes  along  the  spinal  ncn'es 
to  the  medulla  spinalis. 
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The  Abdominal  Aorta  sends  off  the  foUowing 
branches ;  the  phrenic,  coeliac  axis,  superior  mesente- 
ric, inferior  mesenteric,  renal,  supra-renal,  spermatic, 
lumbar,  and  middle  sacral. 

The  phrenic  arteries  arise  in  common,  or  near  eadi 
other,  from  the  fore-part  of  the  aorta ;  they  both  send 
branches  to  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  to  the  cnira 
of  the  diaphragm;  the  right  ascends  behind  the  vena 
^ava ;  the  left  behind  the  oesophagus ;  on  the  diaphragm 
esch.  divides  into  an  external  and  internal  branch  ;  tiie 
former  passes  towards  the  circumference  of  the  muscle, 
and  inosculates  with  the  internal  mammary  and  the  in- 
ferior intercostals ;  the  latter  encircles  the  central  ten- 
don, communicates  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  phrenic 
branches  of  the  mammary. 

The  coeliac  axis  arises  from  the  fore-part  of  the  aorta 
opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra;  it  soon  divides  into 
three  branches,  Ist,  the  gastric  artery  ascends  ob- 
liquely  to  the  left  side,  to  the  cardiac  orifice,  to  which 
and  to  the  oesophagus  it  sends  several  branches ;  it  then 
bends  along  the  lesser  curvature  towards  the  right  side 
between  the  laminae  of  the  lesser  omentum  and  inos- 
culates with  the  superior  pyloric  artery;  it  sends  its 
branches  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
stomach ;  2nd,  hepatic  artery  ascends  obliquely  to- 
wards the  right  side,  in  front  and  to  the  left  side  of 
the  vena  porta  and  ductus  choledochus,  and  in  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  divides  into  right  and 
left  hepatic  arteries ;  in  this  course  it  gives  off  the 
superior  pyloric,  which  passes  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pylorus  and  joins  the  gastric  artery ;  and  the 
gastro-duodenalis  which  descends  between  the  pylo- 
rus and  the  duodenum ;  this  gives  off  inferior  pyloric 
branches,  and  divides  into  the  pancreatico-duodena- 
lis  and  gastro-epiploica  dextra:  the  former  takes  a 
curved  course  between  the  duodenum  and  the  pancreas, 
sending  branches  to  each,  and  inosculates  with  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery;  the  latter  turns  forwards, 
and  to  the  left  side  along  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  between  it  and  the  laminae  of  the  great  omen- 
tum; to  which,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  it  sends  nu- 
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me rouB  branches,  and  inosculates  with  the  gastro-epiploici 
sinistra,  a  branch  of  the  splenic  artery  ;  the  right  and 
left  hepatic  arteries  then  separate  and  plun^  into  the 
substance  of  the  Uver,  accompanying  the  branches  of  the 
vena  porta  :  the  rig-bt  hepatic  is  the  larger,  and  before  it 
enters  the  gland  it  gives  off  the  cyslic  artery  which  sup- 
plies the  parietea  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  3rd,  the  spienic 
artery  is  the  longest  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis  ;  it  paBsea 
backwards  and  to  the  left  side  along  ihe  upper  edge  of 
the  pancreas,  to  which  it  sends  several  branches  ;  near 
the  spleen  it  gives  off  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra ;  this 
bends  forwnnJs,  and  to  the  right  side  along'  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  between  the  laminae  of  the 
great  omentum,  it  inosculates  with  the  corresponding 
branch  from  the  hepatic  artery  ;  the  splenic  next  sends 
off  the  fasa  lirevia,  five  or  six  small  branches  which  pass 
to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  and  inosculate  with  the 
proper  gastrii  arteries  ,  the  splenic  artery  then  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  enter  the  foramina  on  the 
conca\e  surfate  ot  the  spleen,  and  ramify  through  its 
spongy  eubsfince 

The  superior  mc^enlei  ic  artery  arises  a  little  below  the 
coeliac,  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  to  the  left  behind 
the  pancreas,  and  over  the  duodenum  ;  it  then  passes  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  mesentery  and  takes  an  arched 
course  towaiiia  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  from  its  concave  side 
arise  three  branches,  the  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and  mid- 
dle colic  ;  these  three  branches  proceed  between  the  la- 
minse  of  the  mesocolon  to  the  large  intestine,  each  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  unite  with  those  on  either  side, 
and  form  arches,  from  the  convesities  of  which  branches 
arise,  some  of  which  subdivide  and  unite  again  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  brandies ;  near  the  intestine 
straight  branches  proceed  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surface,  and  supply  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  ;  from 
the  convex  side  of  the  mesenteric  artery  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty branches  arise,  these  proceed  between  the  laminte  of 
the  mesentery,  divide,  and  form  arches,  from  which  new 
branches  arise,  these  again  divide,  and  again  unite  in  an 
arched  manner ;  these  divisions  and  subsequent  inoscula- 
tiona  occur  three  or  four  times  before  the  arteries  arrive 
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«t  the  jbtefiftliid  ;  ia&M  the  hater  each  b? aach  dhridecr  kto 
itro,  which  proceed  hi  tt  direct  course,  ooe  on  the  ante- 
tior^  ihe  other  on  the  posterior  surfiuse  of  the  intestiiie, 
tmd  are  dietiributed  ptincipcdly  to  the  mucous  mem- 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  arises  about  two 
inches  below  the  preeeding ;  it  descends  towards  the  kit 
iliac  fossa  and  divides  into  three  branches,  left  colic,  tSf- 
moid^  and  superior  hseniorrhoidal ;  the  left  coHc  as- 
cend£(  in  the  left  mesocolon,  anastomoses  with  the  mid- 
dle colic  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  sup- 
plies the  left  part  of  the  colon  ;  the  Bigmcid  artery  is 
dntributed  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  ;  the  M- 
perior  heemorrhaidal  descends  along*  the  back  part  of 
the  rectum,  supplies  the  coats  of  this  intestine,  and  inos- 
eulates  with  the  middle  and  inferior  hsemorhoidal  ar- 
teries« 

The  renal  arteries  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  aorta, 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries ;  the 
^ht  is  longer  than  the  left ;  it  passes  across  the  spiae 
behind  the  vena  cava  ;  both  pass  behind  their  cones- 
ponding  vein  and  divide  near  the  kidney  into  five  or  six 
branches^  which  ramify  through  the  substance  of  this 
gland. 

The  capsular  arteries  are  two  or  three  in  number; 
they  arise  either  from  the  reiied  arteries  or  from  the 
aorta ;  they  supply  the  renal  capsules. 

The  spermatic  arteries  arise  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
aorta  ;  the  left  frequently  arises  from  the  renal  artery ; 
they  are  long  and  tortuous,  descend  obliquely  outwards, 
crossing  in  front  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  ureter  ;  m 
the  msde  they  accompany  the  vaS  deferens  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  supply  the  testicle  and  epididymis ; 
in  the  female  they  pass  to  the  ovarium,  and  also  send 
branches  to  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
uterus* 

The  lumbar  arteries  are  four  or  five  pair  ;  they  arise 
from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  pass  obliquely  outwards 
through  the  psoas,  send  branches  between  the  transvene 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  loinS;  and  terminate  in  the  abdominal  musdes. 
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The  middle  sacral  artery  arises  fiom  the  back  part  of 
the  aorla  a  little  aboTe  the  bifurcation  ;  it  descends  nearly 
in  the  median  line  close  to  the  sacruni,  sende  its  branchea 
to  thia  Iwne,  and  commi  mica  tea  with  the  lateral  sacral 
arteries. 

The  common  iliac  arferies  descend  obliqnely  outwards 
as  far  as  the  ilio-sacrol  articulations,  opposite  which  each 
divides  into  the  internal  and  external  iliac ;  the  right  iliac 
is  longer  than  the  left,  and  passes  over  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  vena  cava. 

The  internal  iliac  or  hypor/astric  artery  pajaes  down- 
wards and  forwards  into  the  pelvis  to  the  aide  and  back 
part  of  the  bladder,  where  it  ends  in  a  ligamentous  sub' 
stance,  which  ascends  £rat  along-  the  side  of  the  bladder, 
uid  then  behind  the  r«cti  muscles  as  far  as  the  nmbilicns ; 
the  internal  iliac  artery  gives  oS  the  following  brancheB, 
ilio-Iiimbar,  lateral  sacral,  hsemorrhoidal,  vesical,  uterine 
and  vaginal,  the  glutEeal,  sciatic,  obtontor,  and  pudic. 
Ist,  The  ilio-lumbar  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  in' 
teraal  iliac,  passes  outwards  behind  the  external  iliac  ves- 
aels  and  the  psoas  muscle,  into  the  substance  of  the  iliacus 
iaternus,  in  which  it  divides  into  ascending  and  descend- 
ing branches.  2nd,  The  lateral  saC7'al  descends  ob- 
liquely inwards  in  front  of  the  sacral  holes,  through 
which  it  sends  branches  to  the  spinal  nerves,  also  to  the 
pjrriform  muscle,  and  to  communicate  with  the  middle 
ucral,  3rd,  The  htetnorrhoidal  are  two  or  three  branches 
ef  uacertaiu  origm,  they  pass  to  the  aides  of  the  rectum 
and  communicate  with  the  superior  and  inferior  hemor- 
rhoidal arteries.  4th,  The  vesical  arteries  arise  from  the 
iliac,  or  from  some  of  its  branches  ;  they  ramify  on  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  ;  the  inferior  also  supply  the  parts 
aJx)ut  the  neck  of  this  organ.  5th,  The  uterine  and  ua- 
ginal  arteries  either  arise  from  the  internal  iliac  or  from 
some  of  its  branches,  and  are  distributed  as  tiieir  names 
imply.  6th,  The  glulmal  artery  passes  backwards  and 
outwards  from  the  pelvis  by  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic 
notch,  above  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  divides  into  eeve- 
nl  branches,  some  of  which  supply  the  glutieua  maxi- 
ntus,  orhers  pass  forwards  in  a  semicircular  course  towards 
ths  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  supply  the  gluteeus  raediui 
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Mid  minimus  muscles.  7thy  The  obturator  afterp  pBB^B 
out  of  the  pelvis  hy  the  superior  part  of  the  thyroid  hole 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  pectinseus, 
and  divides  into  several  branches  to  supply  the  obturator 
and  adductor  muscles.  8th,  The  sciatic  artery  passes 
over  the  pyriform  muscle  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  along  with  the  sciatie 
nerve ;  it  sends  several  branches  to  the  glutseus  maximuSy 
the  hamstrings,  and  adductor  magnus  ;  also  to  the  small 
capsular  muscles  and  to  the  sciatic  nerve ;  these  commo^ 
nicate  with  the  circumflex  and  perforating  arteries.  9^, 
The  internal  pudic  artery,  smaller  than  the  precedii^, 
leaves  the  pelvis  along  with  it  below  the  pyriform  musde, 
re-enters  the  cavity  between  the  sciatic  ligaments,  and 
then  ascends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  along  the 
tuber  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  ramus  of  the  pubis, 
and  a. little  below  the  symphysis  pubis  divides  into  two 
branches.  In  the  pelvis  the  pudic  at  first  gives  small 
branches  to  the  adjoining  viscera ;  as  it  is  passing  round 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  between  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments, it  gives  small  branches  to  the  surrounding  liga- 
ments and  muscles  ;  when  it  has  re-entered  the  pelvis  it 
gives  oflF,  1st,  external  hfemorrhoidal  arteries y  two  or 
three,  they  pass  transversely  to  the  side  of  the  rectum 
and  anus,  and  supply  the  integuments  and  muscles  in 
that  region  ;  2nd,  the  perinceal  artery  first  descends, 
then  turns  forwards  and  upwards  round  the  transveisus 
perinaei,  proceeds  along  the  perinseum,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  integuments  in  this  situation,  and  to 
the  scrotum ;  3rd,  transversalis  perinai,  a  small  branch 
arising  near  to  and  often  from  the  preceding  ;  it  takes 
the  course  of  the  muscle  of  that  name,  and  is  lost  in 
the  muscles  and  integuments  ;  4th,  artery  of  the  bulby 
glasses  transversely  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  enters  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bulb, 
and  spreads  its  branches  through  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrsB ;  5th  and  6th,  artery  of  the  corpus  caver^ 
nosum  and  dorsalis  penis  ;  the  former  enters  and  ex- 
tends along  the  corpus  cavemosum,  the  latter  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis  as  far  as  the  glans.  In  the  female 
the  pudic  artery  gives  off  branches  to  the  perinseum  and 
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the  clitoriB,  analogous  to,  but  Bmaller  than  those  in  Ibe 

The  external  iliac  artery  proceeds  from  the  common 
iliac  downwards  and  outwardH  to  Poupart'a  ligament, 
beneath  which  it  passes  and  receives  the  name  of  femoral ; 
it  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas,  the  vein  ia  inter- 
nal ^nd  posterior  to  it,  it  gives  off  near  the  groin  two 
branches  ;  1  st,  circumJJera  ilii  arises  from  its  outer  side, 
ascends  obliquely  outwards  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
where  it  divides  into  several  branches,  some  pass  to  the 
abdominal  mnscles,  others  to  the  iliacus  intemus  and  qna- 
dralus  lumborum,  and  communicate  with  the  ilio-lumhar 
artery  ;  2nd,  the  epigastric  artery  arises  from  its  fore- 
part, a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament,  it  at  first  descends, 
then  turns  forwards  and  ascends  between  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  peritoneum,  crosses  behind  the  sperma- 
tic cord,  a  little  internal  to  the  internal  inguinal  ring  ; 
about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  pubis  it  enters  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus,  divides  into  branches  which  ascend 
in  this  muscle  to  the  umbilicus,  and  inosculate  with  the 
mammary  artery. 

The /emoral  arlerif,  or  the  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac,  descends  obliquely  inwards  from  the  middle 
of  the  crural  arch,  along  the  anterior  and  internal  part 
of  the  thigh,  covered  superiorly  by  the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  ing;uinal  glands  and  fascia  lata  ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  it  is  also  covered  by  the  sartorius,  and  be- 
neath this  by  n  strong  aponeurosis  connecting  the  vastus 
intemus  to  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  longus  and 
magnus,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  it  passes  obliquely  backwards  through  a  tendi- 
nous opening,  bounded  externally  by  the  vastus  inler- 
nus,  internally  by  the  adductor  rongnus,  superiorly  by 
the  adductors  magniis  and  longus,  and  inferiorly  by 
the  adductor  magnue  and  vastus  intemus  ;  the  femoral 
artery  first  passes  over  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  next  over 
tlie  pectinsus  and  short  adductor,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  and  by 
small  vessels,  it  next  passes  over  the  tendon  of  the  ad- 
ductor longus  ;  the  femoral  vein  descends  along  with  it. 
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at  first  internal^  afterwards  posterior  to  it ;  the  anterior 
eruml  nerve  is  external  to  it,  two  ot  three  of  its  branches 
are  very  near  it,  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  one  small 
nerve  crosses  the  artery,  and  the  saphenas  nerve  descends 
in  its  sheath  alonff  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel ;  it  sends 
off,  1st,  three  or  rour  superficial  branches,  viz.  r — ingvi- 
nal  branches  to  the  inguinal  glands,  &c. ;  the  superficial 
pudic,  one  or  two  in  number,  which  pass  towards  tbe 
pubis  and  are  lost  in  the  integuments  ;  the  superficial 
epigastric,  the  longest  and  largest  of  these  branches,  a^ 
eends  obliquely  inwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  panDd 
to  the  internal  epigastric,  and  is  lost  in  the  integoments; 
the  external  circumflex  ilii  extends  along  Poupart's  liga- 
ment to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
skin ;  2nd,  the  profunda  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  fe* 
moral,  it  arises  about  two  inches  below  the  crural  aich, 
from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral  artery,  bends 
a  little  outwards  at  first,  then  descends  obliquely  inwards 
and  backwards  behind  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  longus,  passing  over  the  psoas,  crursBOSi 
and  adductor  brevis ;  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  it  ter- 
minates in  two  branches  for  the  hamstring  muscles  ;  in 
this  course  it  gives  off  the  two  circumflex,  and  the  three 
perforating  branches ;  the  external  circumflex  artery 
arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  profonda,  passes  trans- 
versely beneath  the  sartorius  and  rectus  muscles,  and 
divides  into  three  fasciculi  of  branches,  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior ;  the  first  ascend  along  the  tensor  vaginae 
and  glutseus  medius  muscles,  and  inosculate  with  the 
glutseal  artery;  the  second  pass  round  the  bone  to  its 
back  part  and  inosculate  with  the  glutaeal,  sciatic,  and 
internal  circumflex  arteries  ;  the  third  are  the  longest 
and  largest  branches,  they  descend  towards  the  knee  and 
supply  the  extensor  muscles.  The  internal  circumflex 
artery  arises  sometimes  below,  sometimes  above  the 
preceiding,  it  often  proceeds  from  the  femoral  itself, 
it  passes  backwards  between  the  psoas  and  pectinssoik 
along  the  obturator  extemus  tendon,  to  the  back  part 
of  the  thigh,  first  sending  off  several  branches  to  tfie 
Surrounding  muscles,  and  to  the  hip  joint,  also  some  to 
inosculate  ¥rith  the  obturator  artery  ;  at  the  back  of  the 


thigh  if  gives  Bsreral  branches  io  th^  gemelli,  qb^draftf, 
gluteus  maximas,  and  the  hamstrings,  and  inosculates 
with  the  external  circumflex  and  sciatic  arteries  ;  the 
first  or  superior  perforating  artery  passes  backwards 
beneath  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the  pectinsens  and 
adductor  brevis,  and  through  the  adductor  magnus,  its 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  latter  and  fo  the  ham- 
strings ;  the  second  or  middle  perforating  artery,  larger 
than  the  first,  passes  through  the  adductor  brevis  and 
ntagnus,  and  spreads  its  branches  among;  the  muscles  on 
the  back  of  the  thi^h;  the  third  at  inferior  perforating 
artery  descends  behind  the  adductor  iongiis,  and  through 
the  niagnus  to  the  hamstrings  ;  on  the  back  part  of  the 
thigb  the  profunda  ends  in  two  branches,  one  passes  to 
the  biceps,  the  other  to  the  seroi-membranosus. 

After  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  the  femoral  gives  off 
several  small  muscular  and  cutaneous  twigs,  and  near  the 
opening  ia  the  triceps,  through  which  it  passes,  it  gives 
off,  3rd,  the  anastomolica  magna  ;  this  descends  in 
front  of  the  adductor  tendon  to  the  knee,  sends  several 
braaches  to  the  integnments,  vastus  intemus,  and  to  the 
patella  ;  these  inosculate  with  the  long  branches  of  the 
external  circumflex  artery  above,  and  with  the  articular 
arteries  below. 

The  poplitwal  artery  descends  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  femur,  obliquely  outwards  w  the  inferior  and  central 
part  of  the  popliteal  space  ;  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and 
fascia,  and  overlapped  superiorly  by  the  semi-membra- 
nosus,  and  inferiorly  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris 
muscles  ;  the  popliteal  vein  lies  superficial  and  external 
to  it ;  the  sciatic  nerve  is  still  more  superficial  and  ex- 
ternal ;  its  branches  are,  Ist,  several  muscular  branches 
to  the  hamstrings  and  to  the  gastrocnemius  ;  2nd,  siipS' 
rior  articvlar,  encircle  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
femur,  turn  round  the  sides,  Co  the  fore-part  of  the  joint, 
and  communicate  with  the  anastomotica  and  with  branches 
of  the  external  circumflex  ;  3rd,  azygos-articular,  passes 
forwards  throug^h  the  posteriorligamentof  the  joint,  and 
supplies  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  adipose  substance 
in  its  cavity  ;  4th,  inferior  articular  arteries,  encircle 
the  lower  part  of  the  joint;  the  internal  pasBoa  naadtb« 
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keadofthe  tibia^.the  external  is  beneath  the  external 
lateral  ligament ;  these  arteries  pass  round  the  joint  to  its 
fore-part,  inosculate  with  the  preceding  and  with  iStub 
anterior  tibial  recurrent ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ham 
the  popliteal  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries. 

The  anterior  perforates  the  interosseous  space  dose  to 
tlie  head  of  the  fibula,  descends  obliquely  forwards  aUng 
the  interosseous  membrane  and  over  the  lower  part  of  dii 
tibia,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle,  and  the  Bxsfi^ 
rior  and  internal  part  of  the  tarsus  to  the  first  interosnil 
space  ;  in  the  leg  it  is  overlapped  by  the  tibialis  antien 
internally,  by  the  extensor  commimis  and  extensor  pol- 
licis  externally  ;  it  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  ankle  ;  on  the  tarsus  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and 
by  the  internal  tendon  of  the  extensor  hrevis  ;  it  is  ac- 
companied by  two  veins ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  desoendi 
superficial  and  external  to  it ;  it  gives  off,  1st,  the  recur- 
rent  J  which  passes  upwards  and  inwards,  and  is  lost  arooad 
the  articulation  of  the  knee  ;  2nd,  muscular  branches, 
very  numerous,  to  the  muscles  on  the  outer  and  anterior 
part  of  the  leg  ;  3rd,  malleolar  branches y  which  ramify 
on  the  external  and  internal  malleoli ;  on  the  former  thej 
inosculate  with  the  anterior  peronaeal  ;  4th  and  5tb, 
tarsal  and  metatarsal,  are  distributed  to  the  hones  and 
ligaments  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus ;  between  the 
two  first  metatarsal  bones  it  divides  into  6th  and  7th,  the 
arteria  pollicis  and  the  communicans ;  the  former  sup- 
plies the  integuments  of  the  great  toe  ;  the  latter  the  first 
interosseal  muscle,  and  inosculates  with  the  plantar  ar- 
teries. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  descends  obliquely  in- 
wards between  the  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  mus- 
cles on  the  back  of  the  leg,  to  the  space  between  the 
heel  and  inner  ankle,  where  it  divides  into  the  internal 
and  external  plantar  arteries  ;  it  is  covered  by  the 
gastrocnemius  and  solseus,  and  lies  on  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus, flexor  communis,  and  inferiorly  on  the  tibia ;  it 
is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by  the  posteriof 
tibial  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  external  side  ;  it  gives  off, 
1st,  several  muscular  branches  to  the  deep  and  super- 
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ficial  muscles  ;  2d,  the  peroneal  artery  ariBes  about  an 
inch  below  the  -popliteal,  descenda  oblt<[uely  outwards  to- 
-waTds  the  external  ankle  ;  between  the  fibula  and  flexor 
pollicis ;  sends  numerous  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the 
leg,  and  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle  diTides  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  peronteal  branches;  the  former 
pierces  (he  interoaaeous  ligament,  and  inosculates  with 
the  external  malleolar ;  the  letter  spreads  its  branches  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  heel  and  of  the  foot ;  between  the 
heel  and  inner  ankle  the  poEterior  tibial  dividea  into  the 
internal  and  external  plantar  ;  the  internal  plantar  pro- 
ceeds along  the  internal  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  sup- 
plying the  mtiBclea  and  integuments  of  the  great  toe,  and 
inosculating  with  the  adjacent  vessels  both  on  the  dorsum 
and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot;  the  external  plantar,  much 
larger  than  the  preceding,  passes  forwards  and  outwards 
above  the  flexor  digitorum  brevis,  as  far  as  the  fifth  me- 
tatarsal bone  ;  it  then  bends  aeross  the  raeiatarsus,  along 
the  transversalis  pedis,  as  far  as  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
vt'here  it  joins  the  anterior  tibial,  and  thus  forms  the 
plantar  arch,  from  which  proceed  numerous  muscular 
branches,  and  the  digital  arteries ;  these  last  arise  from 
the  anterior  or  convex  edge  of  the  arch,  paaa  forwards, 
supplying  the  lumbricalea  and  interossei  muscles,  and 
divide  each  into  two  hroncheB  to  supply  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  toes. 


Ik  addition  to  the  veins  which  accompany  the  arteries, 
the  relative  situation  of  which  has  been  already  consi- 
dered, there  are  also  several  veins  which  run  independent 
of  these,  and  take  a  superficial  or  aubcutanooua  course. 
It  is  impossible  to  lix  the  exact  point  at  which  a  vein 
commences  ;  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  arteries 
having  terminated  in  minute  ramifications  or  capilla- 
ries, the  veins  commence  from  these,  so  that  in  rea- 
lity each  vein  is  a  returning  artery  only  altered  in  struc- 
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lure ;  some  veins  axe  said  to  commence  from  cells, 
as  in  the  spleen  and  corpora  cavernosa  perns  ;  we  i^iaU 
describe  the  veins  then  as  proceeding  £rom  the  extreiM 
parts  of  the  body  towards  the  centre  or  towaxda  fte 
heart;  and  Ist, 

The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  ;  the  small  arteiiei 
which  ramify  on  the  side  and  fore-part  of  the  |(ca^  an 
accompanied  each  hy  two  veins ;  Uiese  all  temmelP  .is 
the  temporal  veiTis  which  sink  into  the  parotid  f^^nd  Sffi 
there  join  the  internal  maxillary  vein,  which  is  fanned 
by  the  confluence  of  the  several  small  veins  whicli.acpon- 
pany  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  ;  :thft 
vxuon  of  these  two  veins  is  the  commencement  of  the  ^- 
temal  juguUur  vein^  which  descends  a  little  backwarii 
nearly  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  platysma^  across  ib 
stemo-m^toid  muscle,  and  at  a  little  distance  above  tbe 
clavicle  enters  the  subclavian  vein,  or  some  of  its  branQbin; 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  this  vein  receives  a  branch  hom 
the  ftcial  vein,  and  in  its  course  down  the  neck  it  is  joined 
by  several  cutaneous  branches  ;  it  also  not  uofreqijieBtfj 
communicates  with  tibe  internal  jugular  vein  by  one  iv 
two  small  branches  near  the  os  hyoides. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  commences  in  the  fpramsn 
lacerum  posterius  basis  cranii,  from  the  terminatioB  sf 
the  lateral  sinus,  it  descends  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
carotid  artery,  receives  the  facial,  laryngeal,  and  sevenl 
muscular  veins,  and  opposite  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle joins  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  superficial  and 
deep,  the  superficial  are  the  cephalic,  basilic,  and 
median. 

The  cephalic  vein  commences  on  the  outer  and  back 
pvt  of  the  carpus  from  the  junction  of  the  several  dorsal 
veins  of  the  hand,  it  ascends  along  the  radial  side  of  tbe 
£[)re-«rm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  is  there  joined  by  the* 
median  cephalic,  it  then  continues  to  ascend  aloi^  the 
outer  side  of  the  biceps  ;  near  the  shoulder  it  tume  for- 
wards and  passes  towards  the  clavicle  between  thejpsc- 
toral  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  then  sinks  deep  to  joiii.tbe 
axillary  vein. 

The  kasilic  vein  commences  near  the  lower  end  of 
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the  ulna,  one  brooch  from  the  little  Anger  is  named  the 
vena  salvattlla,  the  others  are  irregular  in  number  and 
size,  it  ascend  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm,  be~ 
fore  the  internal  coodyle,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  mediaa 
basilic  Tein,  it  then  continues  to  ascend  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm,  accompanjing  the  brachial  Teasels,  and 
n«ar  the  axilU  it  joins  one  of  the  venee  comites  or  the 
axillary  vein  itself. 

The  median  vein  arises  a  little  above  the  wrist,  ascends 
along  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
it  here  divides  into  two  branches,  one  (median  basilic) 
joins  the  basilic  vein,  the  other  (median  cephalic)  joins 
the  cephalic  vein ;  sometimes  a  third  branch  joins  one  of 
the  deep  veins.  The  deep  veins  accompany  the  brachial 
artory  and  ils  branches  in  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  two 
with  each ;  these  end  in  the  axillary  vein,  which  as- 
cends in  JTont  of  the  artery,  receives  the  thoracic  veins, 
passes  beneath  the  clavicle,  and  is  then  named  subcla. 
vian  vein ;  this  passes  inwards  over  the  anterior  scalenus, 
receives  several  reins  from  the  shoulder  and  side  of  the 
neck,  also  the  external  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  and 
opposite  the  atemo-clavicular  articulation  unites  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  to  form  the  re»a  innoniinata,  which 
on  the  right  side  is  a  short  trunk  that  descends  into  tli« 
thorax  behind  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle,  and  opposite 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  joins  that  from  the  left  side, 
■which  is  longer,  and  takes  a  more  transverse  coorse 
as  it  enters  the  chest,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  of 
the  arteria  innominata  ;  this  vein  receives  several 
branches  from  the  thyroid  gland  and  from  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  Tlie  vena  cava  superior  or  descendens 
commences  opposite  the  5rst  costal  cartilage  on  the 
rigtit  side,  descends  obliquely  inwards  in  front  of  the 
right  pulmonary  vessels,  enters  the  pericardium,  and 
opposite  the  third  or  fourth  cartilage  it  opens  into  the 
right  auricle  ;  as  it  enters  the  pericardium  it  is  joined 
hy  the  vena  azygos  which  commenoea  by  a  small  branch 
on  the  6rBt  lumbar  vertebra,  which  often  communi- 
cates with  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  this  vein  then  ascends 
through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm  into  the 
posterior  mediastinum  along  the  right  side  of  the  dtuml 
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tertebree  and  of  the  aorta,  receiving  the  intercostal 
veins  from  each  side,  also  the  oesophageal  and  bronchial; 
at  the  fourth  vertebra  it  curves  forwards  round  the  root 
of  the  right  lung,  and  opens  into  the  back  part  of  the 
vena  cava. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  superficial  and 
deep  ;  the  former y  the  internal  and  external  saphena ; 
the  external  passes  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  behind 
the  extemaT  malleolus,  ascends  along  the  back  of  the  leg 
to  the  ham,  and  joins  the  popliteal  vein  ;   the  internal 
saphena  commences  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  tbe 
foot,  ascends  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg,  and  behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
knee  ;  it  then  inclines  to  the  internal  and  anterior  part 
<^  the  thigh,  and  ascends  to  within  about  two  inches  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  then  passes  through  the  saphenic 
opening  in  the  fascia  lata  and  joins  the  femoral  vein; 
the  deep  veins  of  the  leg  accompany  the  arteries,  two 
with  each,  they  terminate  in  the  popliteal  vein,  which 
ascends  superficial  and  external  to  the  artery  ;  this  veb 
then  receives  the  name  of  femoral^  and  is  closely  con- 
nected to  the  artery,  lying  posterior  to  it  below,  and  on 
its  inner  side  above  ;  this  then  passes  behind  the  crnral 
arch  and  becomes  the  external  iliac,  which  lies  internal 
and  rather  posterior  to  the  accompanying  artery ;  op- 
posite the  ilio-sacral  symphysis   this  is  joined  by  the 
internal  iliac  vein,  which  arises  from  the  union  of  the 
several   veins  that  accompanied   the  branches    of  the 
internal  iliac   artery  ;   the  union  of  the  external  and 
internal  iliac  veins  constitute  the  comjnon  iliac  which 
ascends  on  each  side  towards  the  right  side  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra,   and  unite  to  form  the  inferior  rens 
cava  ;  the  left  common  iliac  vein  is  longer   than  the 
right,   and   runs  obliquely  across  the  spine  ;    both  are 
posterior  to  the  corresponding  arteries.     The    inferkf 
vena  cava  ascends  along  the  right  side  of  the  lumhir 
vertebrae,  on  the  psoas  and  left  cms  of  the  diftphragm, 
to  the  liver,  passes  through  a  groove  in  this  organ  be- 
tween the  right  and  middle  lobes,   and   then  Uirongh 
the  large  quadrangular  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm,  perforates  the  pericardium,  and  opens  into 
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^  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle  ;  it  receives 
the  middle  eacral,  the  spermatic,  the  renal,  and  capsular, 
and  lastly  the  hepatic  and  tha  phrenic  veins.  The  vena 
portte  receives  the  blood  from  all  the  abdominal  viscera 
except  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uterus  ;  a  large  vein 
commeaces  on  the  back  of  the  rectum,  (kmmorrkoidal) 
ascends  towards  the  mesocolon  and  becomes  the  inferior 
7/iesenleric  vein  which  accompanies  the  artery  of  the 
same  name  ;  about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  this  unites 
with  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  which  accompanies 
the  artery  of  that  name  also  ;  behind  the  pancreas  this 
trunk  is  joined  by  a  very  large  vein,  the  splenic,  which 
returns  the  blood  from  the  spleen,  and  also  receives  the 
veins  from  the  great  and  lesser  curvatures  of  the  stomach, 
from  the  duodenum  and  pancreas ;  this  large  vein  pauses 
transversely  behind  the  pancreas  and  below  the  splenic 
artery ;  the  vena  ports  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
splenic  and  mesenteric  veins,  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and 
behind  the  pancreas  ;  it  then  ascends  to  the  right  side, 
enclosed  in  the  lesser  omentum  and  behind  the  hepatic 
artery  and  ductus  choledochus  ;  in  this  course  it  receives 
small  veins  from  the  omentum,  pancreas,  and  gall-blad- 
der ;  at  the  transverae  fissure  it  divides  at  right  angles 
into  a  right  and  left  branch,  which  pass  horizontally  for 
a  short  distance,  and  form  what  is  termed  the  sirtas  of 
the  porta  ;  this  rests  on  the  lobulus  caudatue ;  these 
branches  then  enter  the  liver,  and  ramify  through  its 
substance  along  with  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
and  duct,  and  smTounded  by  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 

The  vena  port«  has  no  valves,  whereas  all  the  veins  of 
the  extremities  are  furnished  with  these,  also  the  auper- 
£clat  veins  of  the  neck  ;  the  deep  veins  of  the  neck,  the 
vena  azygos,  and  the  pelvic  veins,  are  deprived  of  valves ; 
the  coats  of  the  vena  portse  are  more  dense  and  fibrous 
than  those  of  most  other  veins ;  the  femoral  vein  also 
possesses  such  n  very  dense  structure,  that  when  divided 
it  will  often  remain  open  like  an  artery. 
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SECTION  III. 


ANATOHT   OF   THE    LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 

• 

The  lymphatic  vessels  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
veins,  they  are  furnished  with  numerous  valves,  and  an 
arranged  in  two  sets,  a  superficial  and  deep;  both  if 
these  accompany  the  veins,  that  is,  proceed  from  fhe 
extreme  parts  towards  the  centre,  the  greater  number 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct,  some,  however,  end  ia 
the  veins  on  the  right  side,  and  recent  observatkoB 
seem  to  prove,  that  in  different  situations  the  lymphatic 
and  venous  system  are  more  closely  allied  than  was  fin^ 
merly  believed  ;  the  lymphatics  are  extremely  minuto^ 
in  6ome  situations  they  cannot  be  demonstrated,  as 
in  the  brain,  in  such  probably  the  veins  perform  tb 
additional  office  of  absorption ;  it  is  uncertain  in  wlnt 
manner  these  vessels  commence,  whether  by  open 
mouths  in  the  different  structures,  or  whether  tfaej 
are  fine  returning  arteries  taking  the  same  coarse  » 
the  veins,  and  only  differing  from  the  latter  in  theff 
delicacy  of  size,  in  having  more  numerous  valves,  in 
not  transmitting  the  coloured  particles  of  the  blood, 
and  in  being  connected  with  the  lymphatic  or  conglobate 
glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities  are  superficial 
and  deep,  the  first  accompany  the  external  and  inteznal 
saphena  veins ;  those  which  take  the  course  of  the  exter- 
nal saphena,  and  in  the  popliteal  glands,  where  they  unite 
with  the  deep  lymphatic  vessels  which  take  the  course  of 
the  tibial  and  fibular  veins  and  arteries  ;  the  lymphaticB 
which  accompany  the  internal  saphena  vein  ascend  to  tiie 
groin,  pass  through  the  inguinal  glands,  and  commnnicate 
not  only  with  all  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  limb,  but 
also  with  the  superficial  vessels  from  the  abdomen,  pe- 
rinaeum,  and  genital  organs  ;  the  deep-seated  lympha- 
tics about  the  hip  and  the  perinaeum  accompany  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  vein  into  the 
pelvis,   where  they  pass  through  the  pelvic  lymphatic 
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glanda;  the  lymphatics  from  the  inferior  extremities  and 
from  the  pelvis  ascend  towards  the  eptne,  fonn  a  plexua 
round  the  iliac  arteries,  and  pass  behind  the  aorta  close  to 
the  vertebrse,  and  terminate  in  the  receptaculum  chyli,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct,  into  which  nu- 
merous lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessels  open  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  The  lacteal  or  chiliferoiis  vessels  commence 
from  open  mouths  on  the  surlace  of  the  intestine,  and 
thence  pass  through  the  mesenteric  glands,  increasing 
in  size  and  diminisiiing  in  number,  towards  the  epipe. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  take  the  course  of  the 
arteries  of  that  visciis,  also  towards  the  spine,  and  join 
the  thoracic  duct.  The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are 
superficial  and  deep,  the  former  are  very  distinct,  some 
pass  back  towards  the  spine,  others  ascend  along  the  fal- 
ciform ligament,  enter  the  thorax,  and  proceed  through 
the  anterior  mediastinum  to  the  thoracic  duct  near  its 
termination  ;  the  deep  lymphatics  pass,  some  out  of  the 
transverse  fissure,  others  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
liver  on  the  diaphragm,  all  then  pass  hack  towards  the 

The  thoracic  canal  commences  on  the  body  of  the 
second  or  third  lumbar  vertebra  by  a  large  dilatation, 
named  the  receplaciilitm  ckyli  ;  it  then  ascends  between 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  posterior  mediasti- 
num, and  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  aorta,  on  the 
left  of  the  vena  azygos,  and  behind  the  ccsophagus ;  with 
these  relations,  it  rises  to  about  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  then  crosses  the  spine  obliquely  to  the  left  side, 
passing  behind  the  resophagus  and  the  arch  of  the 
aorta ;  it  then  again  ascends,  and  is  placed  beneatli 
the  left  pleura,  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  and  along  the  left  side  of  the  cesophagus,  it 
rises  into  the  neck,  as  high  as  the  sixth  vertebra,  behind 
the  carotid  and  thyroid  arteries,  and  jugular  vein;  it 
then  curves  outwards  and  downwards,  and  opens  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein,  close  lo  the  jugular.  Two 
valves  internally  protect  this  opening,  these  are  situated 
one  at  either  side.  The  thoracic  duct  receives  in  its 
course  along  the  thorax  several  branches  from  the 
lungs,  the  heart,   and  the  parietes  of  the  chest ;   in 
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the  neck,  the  lymphatics  from  the  left  arm  and  left  side 
of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  open  into  it.  The  lympha- 
tics of  the  upper  extremities  are  superficial  and  deep, 
the  former  accompany  the  subcutaneous  veins  to  the  el- 
how,  and  a  little  above  the  bend  of  the  joint  they  pass 
inwards  through  a  small  gland  that  is  situated  abore 
the  inner  condyle ;  they  then  join  the  deep  lympluitics, 
and  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  to  the 
axilla,  pass  through  the  axillary  conglobate  giadb, 
surround  the  axillary  artery,  and  pass  with  it  beneath 
the  clavicle  into  the  neck,  where  they  are  joined  bj 
the  lymphatics  from  the  neck  and  shoulder.  Ontbe 
left  side  these  branches  end  in  the  thoracic  duct; 
on  the  right  side  they  form  a  short  canal  (called  the 
right  or  lesser  thoracic  duct)  which  opens  into  the  right 
or  left  vena  innominata,  at  the  upper  pc^rt  of  the  anterier 
mediastinum. 


ANATOMY    OF    THE    FCETAL    CIRCULATION* 

The  umbilical  vein  which  arises  by  numerous  branches 
from  the  placenta,  and  extends  along  the  umbilical  coAr 
twisted  round  the  umbilical  arteries,  enters  the  umbilicus 
of  the  foetus,  ascends  obliquely  backwards,   enclosed  in 
the  duplicature  of  the  falciform  ligament,   behind  the 
linea  alba,  and  the  right  rectus  muscle  ;  it  arrives  at  the 
notch  in  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  proceeds  back- 
wards along  the  horizontal  fissure,  sending  branches  to 
either  side,  particularly  to  the  left  tobe,  which  at  this 
period  of  life  is  of  considerable  size.     When  the  umbi- 
lical vein  arrives  near  the  transverse  fissure,   it  divides 
into  two  branches  ;  the  right  or  communicating,  the  left 
or  the  ductus  venosus,  the  right  is  the  larger,  it  passes 
transversely  for  about  an  inch,   and  joins  the  tnmk 
of  the  vena  portae;  the  left,  or  the  ductus  venantSf 
ascends  between  the  left  and  spigelian  lobes  towaidt 
the  diaphragm,  and  joins  the  middle  hepatic  veins  just 
as  these  are  about  to  join  the  vena  cava.     The  right 
auricle  distended  with    blood   from   the   superior  and 
inferior  vena  cava,    then    contracts    and    propels  it» 


contents  partly  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  principally 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle.  I'rom 
the  right  ventricle  the  blood  ia  propelled  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  ;  this  veBEel  in  the  tmtm  divides  into  three 
branchea,  one  for  either  lung  small,  and  one  in  the  cen- 
tre very  large,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  this  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  passes  backwards  tind  downwards,  and 
joins  the  aurta  a  little  below  its  arch ;  but  little  blood 
passes  through  the  lateral  branches,  the  principal  portion 
passing  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta. 
That  portion  of  blood  which  was  transmitted  directly 
from  the  right  auricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into 
the  left  auricle,  descends  into  the  left  ventricle,  from 
which  it  ia  also  propelled  into  the  aorta,  the  superior 
branches  of  which  circulate  the  blood  through  the  uppe- 
parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  ia  returned  to  the  heart  b5 
the  veins  that  form  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  de- 
scending aorta  conveys  the  blood  to  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  at  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  this  vessel  divides 
into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  the  former  is 
email  in  the  child,  the  latter  is  very  1arg«,  and  is  named 
the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  artery,  this  passes  forwards 
and  upwards  along  the  side  of  the  bladder,  approaches  its 
fellow,  and  ascends  to  the  umbilicus  ;  these  arteries  then 
twine  around  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  cord,  and  arriving 
at  the  placenta  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which 
ramify  through  this  organ ;  these  tn'o  arteries  tbus  serve 
the  ofEce  of  veins.  The  external  iliac  arteries  descend 
as  in  the  adult,  and  the  blood  which  they  circulate  ia  re- 
turned by  the  corresponding  veins.  The  iliac  veins  nnite 
at  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  commence  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  which  ascends,  and,  as  in  the  adult,  passes 
through  the  liver,  is  joined  by  the  hepatic  veins,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

In  connexion  with  the  foetal  heart,  the  student  may 
remark  the  tkymut  gland;  this  body  fills  the  upper  part 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  ascending  as  high  as  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  descending  in  front  of  the  pericardium, 
and  the  great  vessels,  nearly  as  low  as  the  diaphragm  ;  it 
consists  of  two  lobea  of  an  oval  figure,  cloae  in  the  centre, 
but  separated  at  either  end.     It  lies  on  the  trachea,  the 
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left  vena  innominata,  the  arch  of  the  aortay  and  the  peri- 
cardium, is  covered  hy  the  sternum  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsule  of  ce&ular 
membrane.  It  consists  of  several  small  lobules  which 
are  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid.  Several  of  the  organs  of 
the  body  present  peculiarities  in  the  foetus,  these  have 
been  already  noticed  in  the  description  given  of  each  la 
the  adult  state. 


PART  IV. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  JOINTS. 


WheK  all  the  muaclesy  yessels,^  nerves,  &c.,  have  been 
^ssectedy  the  student  may  examine  the  anatomy  of  the 
Joints :  in  almost  every  articulation  we  find  a  smooth  and 
delicate  membrane  e?(tended  ofv&r  the  articulating  sur- 
face of  each  bone  ;  this  is  termed  a  synovial  membrane, 
it  forms  a  shut  sac  like  a  serous  membrane,  and  con- 
stantly contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  glairy  fluid,  termed 
synovia ;  this  membrane  is  generally  protected  externally 
by  ligaments,  which  also  serve  to  connect  the  bones 
together ;  these  ligaments  are  termed  capsular  when 
they  surround  the  joint,  as  in  the  shoulder  and  hip ; 
when  they  are  confined  to  a  particular  part  they  are 
termed  accessory  ligaments,  or  lateral,  anterior,  poste*' 
rior,  &c.  &c. 

TEMPORO-MAXILLARY   ARTICULATIONS. 

Each  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is  received  into 
that  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  is  anterior  to  the  fissure,  it  also  moves  on  the 
transverse  root  of  the  zygoma  ;  this  joint  is  strengthen- 
ed by  the  external  and  internal  lateral  and  the  stylo- 
maxillary  ligaments,  an  inter-articular  cartilage,  two 
synovial  membranes,  and  an  imperfect  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  arises  broad  from  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  descends  oblique-^ 
ly  back,  and  is  inserted  narrow  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
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The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  thinner  and  longer 
than  the  external,  it  arises  narrow  from  the  epinons  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone,  descends  obliquely  forwards 
and  is  inserted  broad  into  the  ori£ce  of  the  inferior  dental 
canal. 

The  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is  a  thin  aponenrosu, 
arises  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  hone,  passes 
forwards  and  outwards ;  is  connected  to  the  cervical  ham, 
and  to  the  stylo-gloSsus  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  tbe 
angle  of  the  lower  maxilla,  between  the  masseter  and  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscles,  and  the  parotid  and  sub-max- 
illary glands. 

llie  synovial  membranes,  one  covers  the  cartilaginom 
surface  of  the  zygomatic  eminence  and  the  glenoid  cavi^, 
and  is  reflected  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  inter-articu- 
lar cartilage  :  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  covers  the  uh 
der  surface  of  the  inter-articular  cartilage,  and  is  reflected 
over  th^  condyle ;  these  sacs  have  no  communication  with 
each  other. 

The  inter- articular  fihrO'CartilagevA  of  an  oval  figure, 
thick  in  its  circumference,  thin  in  the  centre.  Its  upper 
surface  is  adapted  to  the  articular  eminence  and  glenoid 
cavity,  and  its  lower  surface  to  the  condyle.  Some  fibres 
of  the  external  pterygoid  are  attached  to  its  forepeu*t,  the 
external  lateral  ligament  also  adheres  to  it :  sometimes 
there  is  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it. 

The  capsular  ligament  consists  of  dense  fibres  whicb 
arise  from  the  zygomatic  eminence  and  from  the  glenoid 
fissure,  as  they  descend  they  adhere  to  the  inter-articular 
cartilage,  and  are  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw.; 
this  ligament  is  deficient  anteriorly,  at  the  insertion  of  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle. 

ARTICULATION    OF   THE   OCCIPUT   WITH   THE    ATLAS 

AND   AXIS. 

The  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are  received  into 
the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the  atlas,  and  are 
attached  by  imperfect  capsular  ligaments,  by  synovial 
membranes  which  cover  the  opposed  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces, and  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  ligament-whvdi 
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are  attached  superiorly  to  the  anterior  and  postejior 
edg^es  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  inferiorly  to  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  atlas,  before  and  behind  ita  oblique  pro- 

The  occipital  bone,  though  not  in  contact  with,  is  yet 
connected  to  the  axis  by  the  two  lateral  or  moderator  liga- 
ments, and  by  the  apparatus  tigamentosua  colli. 

The  lateral  lignments  arise  from  each  side  of  the 
odontoid  process,  ascend  obliquely  outwards,  and  are  ht- 
serted  into  the  inner  aide  of  each  condyle. 

The  apparatus  ligamentosus  (or  the  perpendicular  li- 
gament of  some  analomistd)  is  a  flat  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
which  descend  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cuneiform 
process,  behind  the  odontoid  process,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  superior  part  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the 
atlas  in  the  middle,  and  into  the  bodies  of  the  second 
and  third  vertebrae  on  either  aide,  on  these  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  posterior   common  vertebral  liga- 


AHTICULATION    BETWEEN    THE   ATLAS   AND    AXIS. 

These  two  vertebree  are  not  only  connected  by  syno- 
vial membranes  and  fibrous  bands  around  these,  and 
by  a  ligament  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  as  in  all  the 
other  vertebrae,  but  the  odontoid  process  is  also  se- 
cured in  the  atlas  by  a  transverse  lia^ment  and  synovial 
membranes. 

The  transverse  ligament  describes  the  fourth  of  a  cir- 
cle, it  is  thick  and  fibro- cartilaginous  in  the  centre,  is 
attached  on  each  side  to  the  inner  ed^  of  each  oblique 
process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  connected  in  the  centre  by  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  apparatus  ligamentosus,  to  the  cunei- 
form process  superiorly,  and  to  the  body  of  the  axis  infe- 
riorly ;  there  is  also  a  si/Twvial  sac  connected  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  this  ligament ;  another  tynovial  membrane 
covers  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  atlas 
and  the  processus  dentatus  :  by  means  of  these  several 
ligaments  all  rotatory  motion  between  the  occiput  and 
s  3 
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the  first  vertebra  is  prohibited,  whereas  between  the  atlas 
and  the  axis  it  can  occur  freely. 


THE    COMMOK    ARTICULATIONS   OF    THE    VERTEBRjE. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebree  are  united  by  an  anterior, 
a  posterior,  and  inter-vertebral  ligaments. 

The  Anterior  Vertebral  Ligament  is  a  strong  band  of 
fibres  extending  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  adher- 
ing to  the  bones  and  inter- vertebral  substances :  beneadi 
this  band  other  fibres  are  seen  crossing  obliquely  betwe«i 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  This  ligament  is  narrow  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  broader  and  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  dorsal ;  it  consists  of  three  planes  of  fibres, 
viz.  the  superficial  extend  over  four  or  five  vertebrae ;  the 
middle  over  two  or  three,  and  the  third  only  cover  a  sin- 
gle vertebra. 

The  Posterior  Vertebral  Ligament  extends  down  the 
back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  along  the  firant 
of  the  spinal  canal ;  it  consists  of  smooth  glistening  fibres; 
it  is  narrow  in  the  dorsal,  and  broad  in  the  lumbar  atad 
cervical  regions. 

The  Inter-vertebral  Ligaments  or  /tbro- cartilages 
are  placed  between  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrae,  excqit 
between  the  atlas  and  dentata.  They  are  united  very 
firmly  above  and  below  to  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  verte- 
brae. In  the  neck  and  loins  they  are  thicker  in  front  thin 
behind,  the  contrary  in  the  back ;  they  are  formed  of  con- 
centric layers  of  fibrous  matter  decussating  each  other,  and 
having  intervals  between  them,  which  are  more  consid6^ 
able  towards  the  centre.  These  intervals  are  filled  by  a 
soft  elastic  pulpy  tissue,  which  is  gradually  increased  in 
quantity  towards  the  centre. 

The  articulating  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  connected 
by  synovial  membranes,  and  by  ligamentous  fibres  ex* 
tended  irregularly  between  them. 

Between  the  back  part  of  the  plates  of  the  verte- 
brae, are  the  lig amenta  sub-flava.  These  ligaments 
close  the  intervals  between  the  vertebras,  and  thv 
complete  the  back  part  of  the  spinal  cslnal.     They  exist 
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between  all  the  vertebrre,  from  the  second  to  the  sacrum ; 
they  are  composed  of  dense,  yellow,  elastic  fibres,  united 
angularly  to  each  other  towards  the  base  of  each  spinous 
process. 

The  Bpinons  processes  of  the  vertebrte  are  also  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  ligamentous  bands,  termed  supra- 
spinous, and  inter-spittous,  (the  ligamentaHub-flava  might 
he  called  infra-spinous).  Between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses also  ligamentous  fibres  exist  which  are  named  inter- 
transverse ligaments, 

AltTlClTLATIONS    OF    THE    ftlBS. 

The  head  of  each  rib  is  joined  to  the  spine  by  an  an- 
terior and  an  inter-articular  ligament,  and  by  synovial 
membrane  ;  the  anterior  ligament,  arises  from  the  front 
of  the  head  of  the  rib,  and  thence  extends  over  the  arti- 
culation in  a  radiated  manner,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
aide  of  the  vertebra  above  and  below,  and  into  the  in- 
ter-vertebral substance.  The  inter-aTlicular  ligament 
(irises  from  the  projecting  ridge  in  the  artdcular  surface 
of  the  rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  in  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  in  which  the  head  is  received.  The 
upper  and  lower  divisions  of  this  joint  are  lined  by  distinct 
synovial  membranes. 

Tiie  tubercle  of  each  rib  is  united  to  the  transverse 
process  of  the  inferior  of  the  two  vertebra,  to  the  bodies 
of  which  the  head  is  attached  by  three  ligaments  and  a 
synovial  membrane.  First,  tho  inferior  costo-transversc 
a.4cends  fi'om  the  neck  of  each  rib  obliquely  outwards  to 
the  transverse  process  above  ;  second  and  third,  the  jms- 
terior  and  external  coslo-tra/isverse  connect  the  tuber- 
cle of  each  rib  to  the  corresponding  transverse  process. 
The  synovial  membranes  covering  the  cartilaginous  enr- 
faces  of  the  transverse  processes  and  tuberclea  nf  the  ribs, 
are  more  loose  than  those  belonging;  to  the  heads  of  the 
ribs. 

The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  at  their  costal  ends  are  con- 
vex, and  are  very  closely  united  to  the  concave  surfaces 
in  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  The  sternal  ends  of  ths 
cartilages  of  the  seven  true  ribs  are  convex,  adapted  to 
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the  hollows  in  the  edge  of  the  sternum ;  these  hollows  are 
covered  hy  cartilage  and  hy  synovial  memhranes  ;  each 
joint  is  strengthened  hy  ligamentous  hands,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  cartilage  hefore  and  behind  the  articulation, 
and  are  expanded  upon  the  sternum.  There  is  no  distinct 
joint  hetween  the  first  rib  and  the  sternum^  the  cartilagt 
and  bone  appear  to  be  continuous. 

ARTICULATIONS    OP   THE    PELVIS, 

The  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  joined  to  the  sacrum  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  vertebrae  are  to  each  other. 
The  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  connected  to  the  ilium  by 
the  iliO'lumbar  ligament ;  this  is  sometimes  divided  inU) 
two,  it  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  back  part  of 
the  sacrum,  proceeds  horizontally  outwards,  and  is  ui« 
serted  into  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  and 
crest  of  the  ilium.  The  ilium  and  sacrum  are  firmly 
united  by  a  cartilage  which  consists  of  two  layers,  <me 
adhering  to  each  bone  ;  behind  this  they  are  connected 
by  short  ligamentous  fibres,  also  by  the  sacro -sciatic  li- 
gaments, which  are  two  in  number  on  each  side.  Ist, 
the  posterior  or  great  sacro-sciatic  ligamenty  arises 
from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  posterior  inferior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  back  part  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  ;  descends  obliquely  outwards,  becomes  nar- 
row and  thick,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
tuber  ischii ;  2d,  the  anterior  or  lesser  sacro-sciatic  liga* 
menty  triangular,  arises  from  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  passes  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of 
the  ischium.  The  coccyx  is  united  to  the  sacrum  by 
a  substance  resembling  the  inter- vertebral,  also  by  li- 
gamentous bands  before  and  behind.  The  ossa  pubis 
are  closely  attached  by  several  laminae  of  fibro-carti- 
lage  ;  posteriorly  a  little  fluid  separates  these  bones 
which  are  each  covered  by  cartilage  ;  this  connexion 
is  strengthened  inferiorly  by  the  pubic  ligament,  which 
is  very  dense,  and  passes  from  the  ramus  of  one  bone 
to  the  opposite.  The  obturator  ligament  is  a  thin  fascia 
adhering  to  the  margin  of  the  obturator  hole,  "except 
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Bupeiiorly,  where  the  thyroid  nerve  and  vesaela  pass 
through. 

bterno-claviculah  articulation. 

The  clavicle  is  connected  to  the  sternum  by  an  an- 
terior,  posterior,  inferior,  and  inter- clavicular  ligament, 
also  by  an  inter-articular  cartilage  and  two  synovial  mem- 
branea  ;  the  anterior  ligament  arises  from  the  end  of 
the  clavicle,  descenda  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fore-part  of  the  sternum ;  the  posterior  ligament  takes 
a  course  parallel  lo  the  preceding,  behind  the  joint;  the 
inferior  QT  \he  costo-clavicular  ot  rhomboid  ligament, 
passea  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  alemal  end  of  the 
clavicle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib ;  the  inter-clavic-alar  extends  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  the  cervical  fascia 
is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  this  ligament;  the  in- 
ter-articular  cartilage  is  thin  below,  and  attached  to 
the  Btemum,  thick  aiwve  and  attached  to  the  clavicle;  a 
synovial  membrane  is  connected  to  each  surface  of  this 
cartilage. 

aCAPULO-CLAVICULAR    A  RTICIIL  ATIOS. 

The  oval  end  of  the  clavicle  ia  connected  to  the  end  of 
the  acromion  process  by  a  superior  and  inferior  liga- 
ment,  which  are  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  each  bone, 
there  ia  also  a  synovial  membrane  between  both  ;  some- 
times there  is  an  inter- articular  cartilage  in  this  articula- 
tion ;  about  an  inch  internal  to  this  joint  the  clavicle  is 
connected  to  the  coracoid  process  by  two  fasciculi  of  li- 
gamentous fibres,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  this 
articulation,  they  are  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  liga- 
ments. 

The  conoid  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  its  base  is  at- 
tached to  a  tubercle  on  the  lower  aurface  of  the  clavi- 
cle, its  apex  to  the  brond  part  of  the  coracoid  process. 
The  trapezoid  ia  more  anterior  and  external,  it  is  also 
broader  and  stronger  than  the  conoid,  it  is  about  an 
inch  distant  from  the  articulation,  it  is  attached  above 
to  an  oblique  line  on  the  clavicle,  and  below  to  the  up- 
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per  part  of  the  coracoid  process;  these  lig^aments  are 
united  posteriorly  and  externally,  anteriorly  they  are 
distinct. 


LIGAMENTS    OF   THE   SCAPULA. 

TflESE  are  two  in  number,  an  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  or  the  deltoid^  or  conzco-acrofniat, 
arises  broad  from  the  coracoid  process,  passes  tipwardg 
and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  narrow  into  the  point  of 
the  acromion  process.  The  posterior  or  coracQid  figi- 
ment  arises  from  the  costa  of  the  scapula  behind  tiie 
hotch,  passes  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  coracdd  process ;  it  converts  the  notch  into  a 
foramen ;  this  ligament  is  sometimes  wanting,  then  the 
notch  iS' completed  into  a  hole  by  bone:  the  supra-sca- 
pular nerve  usually  passes  below  this  ligament,  while  the 
vessels  of  this  name  run  above  it. 


HUMEBO-SCAPULA&   ARTICULATION. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  retained  in  the  glenoid 
cavity  by  the  capsular  and  coraco-humeral  ligaments, 
and  by  a  synovial  membrane;  the  glenoid  cavity  is 
deepened  by  a  fibrous  border,  which  is  partly  derived 
from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  capsular  ligament  arises  around  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  increases  in  size,  encircles  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  is  inserted  into  its  neck ;  it  is  dense  above 
and  below,  thin  internally  and  externally ;  this  ci^isule 
is  very  loose  and  long,  the  tendons  of  the  capsular  mus- 
cles are  identified  with  it. 

The  coraco-humeral  ligament  extends  from  the  cora* 
coid  process  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  great  tube- 
rosity,  where  it  becomes  confounded  with  the  capsule 
and  with  the  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus.  The  synO" 
vial  membrane  is  reflected  over  the  glenoid  siur&ce 
around  the  glenoid  ligament,  lines  the  capsule,  and 
covers  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  also  lines  the  bici- 
pital groove. 
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The  oppoBed  sxtremities  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and 
radius,  mutually  receive  each  other,  and  are  attached 
tog'ether  b;  an  external  and  internal  lateral,  and  by  an 
anterior  and  poeterior  ligament. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  arises  from  tlie  ex- 
ternal condyle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  annnlar  li< 
gament  of  the  radius ;  this  li^ment  is  confounded 
with  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  and  extensor  mva- 

The  internal  lateral  arises  from  the  inner  condyle, 
and  is  inserted  in  a  radiated  manner  into  the  inner  ed^ 
of  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  processes,  it  is  longer  and 
broader  than  the  external,  is  somewhat  triangular,  and 
divides  inferiorly  into  two  fasciculi,  the  anterior  of  which 
extends  to  the  coronoid  process,  and  is  confounded  with 
the  common  tendinous  origin  of  the  muacles  of  the  fore- 
arm; the  posterior  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon  process, 
is  covered  by  (be  ulnar  nerve  and  connected  to  the  adja. 
cent  muscles ;  both  portions  adhere  to  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

The  anterior  ligament  consists  of  tbin  fibres  which 
take  an  irregular  direction  over  the  fore-part  of  the 
joint;  they  arise  chiefly  from  above  the  internal  condyle, 
and  the  depression  on  the  fore-part  of  the  humerus ; 
they  thence  spread  over  the  synovial  membrane,  behind 
the  brachicEUS  anticus ;  some  are  inserted  into  the  annu- 
lar ligament  of  the  radius,  and  the  remainder  are  gra- 
[duaily  lost  on  the  synovial  membrane. 
I  The  posterior  ligament  is  not  so  distinct  as  the  ante- 
tior,  unless  the  fore-arm  be  Sexed ;  the  fibres  chiefly 
extend  in  a  transverse  direction  from  one  condyle  to  the 
other,  they  are  attached  to  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
covered  by  the  triceps  and  anconieiis. 

tfhe  synoviai  membrane  is  common  to  the  huiaero- 

cubital  as  well  as  to  the  cubito-radial  articulation;  this 

membrane  descends  behind  the  anterior  ligament,  and 

•  quantity  of  reddish  fatty  matter  which  intervenes,  to 

neck  of  the  radius  and  annular  ligament ;   round 
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which  it  forms  a  cul  de  sac,  is  prolonged  into  the  sig- 
moid cavities  of  the  ulna,  and  thence  is  reflected  to  the 
lateral  ligaments  and  to  the  triceps  tendon,  which  leads 
it  to  the  posterior  depression  on  the  humerus,  it  is 
thence  expanded  over  the  articular  eminences  at  the 
lower  end  of  this  bone. 


RADIO-ULKAR   ARTICULATIONS. 

These  are  two,  a  superior  and  an  inferior;  ia  the 
superior  the  head  of  the  radius  is  received  into  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  is  retained  in  it  hy 
the  following  ligament.  The  annular  ligament  forms 
about  three-^urths  of  a  circle ;  it  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior, and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  this  ligament  is  lined 
by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  it  encircles  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  radius ;  it  often  presents  a  cartila- 
ginous structure. 

The  oblique  ligament  is  a  small  round  fibrous  coid,  it 
arises  from  the    coronoid    process  of  the   ulna,   de- 
scends obliquely  outwards,   and  is   inserted   into  the 
radius  below  its  tubercle ;  it  is  on  a  plane  anterior  te 
the  interosseous  ligament,  and  it  separates  the  flexor 
digitonim  sublimis  from  the  supinator  radii  brevis  muscle. 
The  opposed  edges  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  con- 
nected by  a  thin  aponeurosis  the  interosseal  membroM 
or  ligament ;  it  is  composed  of  long  fibres  which  de- 
scend obliquely  inwards  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna ;  this 
ligament  is  deficient  above  and  below,  and  in  many  places 
is  perforated  by  vessels. 

In  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  the  round 
head  of  the  ulna  is  received  into  the  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  radius,  and  retained  in  it  by  a  loose  synovial  mem» 
brane  or  the  sacciform  ligament,  which  is  covered  be- 
fore and  behind  by  some  ligamentous  fibres ;  it  passes 
from  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  and  forms  a  very  loose  sac 
above  the  following  ligament  or  cartilage ;  it  always  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  synovia. 

The  fibrO'Cartilage  is  triangular,  it  arises  narrow 
jfirom  the  styloid  iptoceaa  of  IIiq  \ilna,  and  is  inserted 
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broad  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  radius  below  the  uina, 
which  bone  it  separates  from  the  wrist  joint,  oc  from  the 
cuneiform  bone,  iw  anterior  and  posterior  edges  are  con- 
nected to  the  Uganieniflus  fibres  that  pass  from  the  ulna 
to  the  radiua. 


Ik  thia  joint  the  lower  end  of  the  radina  and  the  in- 
terarticular  cartilage  form  n  socket  for  the  scaphoid,  lu- 
nar, and  cuniiiform  bones;  this  joint  is  secured  hy  an 
external  and  internal  lateral,  and  bj  a  posterior  sad  an- 
terior ligament. 

The  external  lateral  extends  from  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius  and  is  inserted  into  the  scaphoid  bone; 
Eome  fibres  extend  to  the  annular  ligament  and  to  the  oa 

The  internal  lateral  extends  obliquely  domiwarda 
and  forwards,  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the 
cuneiform  bone. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  descend  fnim 
the  radius  and  inter-articular  cartilage  aoterinrly  and 
posteriorly,  and  are  inserted  into  the  superior  row  of  the 
carpus.  A  synovial  membrane  covers  the  superior  rovf 
of  the  carpal  bones,  is  thence  reflected  to  line  the  liga- 
ments, and  is  continued  over  the  articular  surface  of  the 
radius,  and  of  (he  inter-articular  cartilage. 

The  three  first  bones  of  the  carpus  are  connected  to 
each  other  hy  ligamentous  bands,  both  on  the  dorsal  and 
palmar  aspects,  passing  in  different  directions  from  one 
bone  to  another  ;  the  pisiform  is  articulated  distinctly 
to  the  cuneiform  bone ;  tlie  bones  of  the  second  row 
are  connected  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner  ae 
those  of  the  first,  and  the  two  rows  sre  attached  by  two 
lateral  ligaments  and  by  dorsal  and  palmar  bands,  alec 
by  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  bein^j^  received  into  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  lunar  and  scaphoid  bones ;  one  sy- 
novial membrane  extends  between  these  two  rows,  and 
sends  processes  between  the  individual  bones ;  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  are  also  firmly  connected  to  each  other 
bj  the  anttular  ligament,  which  U  inserted  bW.ctqhSi'] 
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into  the  trapezium  and  scaphoid^  intemall  j  into  the  cu- 
neiform and  unciform  bones. 

The  articulations  between  the  carpus  and  metacarpiis 
are  secured  by  transverse  and  oblique  fibrous  bands, 
which  cover  the  synovial  membranes,  and  pass  in  diffe. 
rent  directions;  the  articulations  between  the  heads  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  first  phalanges  are  fur- 
nished with  very  loose  synovial  membranes  and  lateral 
ligaments ;  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  articulated 
to  each  other  by  synovial  membranes  and  lateral  liga- 
ments. 

ILIO-FEMORAL   ARTICULATION,    OR    HIP    JOINT. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  received  into  the  acetalni- 
lum,  which  cavity  is  deepened  by  the  cotyloid  Ugcunentf 
which  is  a  circular  fibrous  band  adhering  to  the  edge  of 
the  bony  cup,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane;  tiie 
notch  at  the  inner  part  of  the  cavity  is  partly  closed  by 
the  transverse  ligament^  which  is  attached  to  the  oj^- 
site  points  of  the  pubis  and  ischium. 

The  capsule  of  this  joint  is  the  strongest  in  the  bodj. 
It  consists,  like  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint,  of 
a  fibrous  and  a  synovial  membrane.  The  fibrous  mem- 
brane is  attached  above  to  the  circumference  of  the  ace- 
tabulum ;  and  below,  to  the  root  of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, and  to  the  two  oblique  inter-trochanteric  lines ;  it  is 
very  strong  externally  and  anteriorly,  thin  inteniallj. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  from  the  inside  of 
the  fibrous  membrane  upon  the  periosteum  of  the  neck, 
and  upon  the  cartilaginous,  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
femur ;  from  the  latter  it  is  reflected  around  the  inter- 
articular  ligament,  and  is  then  continued  to  the  cartila- 
ginous  surface  of  the  acetabulum.  The  attachment  of 
the  fibrous  layer  «pctends  upon  the  femur,  a  little  waj 
beyond  the  synovial  membrane,  especially  at  the  outer 
and  posterior  part  of  the  joint. 

The  accessory  or  ilio-femoral  ligainent  extends  ^nom 
the  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  Uium  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  adhering  to  the  fore-part  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  is  inserted  into  the  fore-part  d  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter. 
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The  inter-articular  ligament,  or  ligamcntuni  teres, 
arises  narrow  from  the  depression  on  the  Head  of  the 
femur,  pasBes  downwards  and  inwards,  and  becoming 
broad,  m  inserted  hy  two  fibrous  bands  into  the  extre- 
mities of  the  notch  in  the  edg^e  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  by  the  synovial  membrane  to  the  fatty  substance 
that  covers   the  rough   surface  at  the  bottom  of  the 


The  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  head  of  the  tihia,  and 
the  patella,  enter  into  this  articulation ;  the  li}|;amentB 
which  eecure  it  may  be  classed  into  those  exCemol  and 
those  internal  to  the  synovial  membrane,  although  strictly 
they  are  all  external  to  it ;  the  external  ligaments  are, 
the  li^mentum  patellsB,  ligamentum  posticum,  and  the 
internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments. 

The  ligamentum  paleliis  consists  of  strong  parallel 
tendinous  fibres  which  descend  from  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  patella,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia,  a  little  below  a  small  bursa  which  lies  behind 
this  ligament;  it  is  partly  a  continuation  of  the  exten- 
sor tendon. 

The  posterior  ligament  has  been  noticed  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle,  from  the  ten- 
don of  which  tliis  ligament  arises :  it  then  ascends  ob- 
liquely from  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia  to  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  brnad  and  ilat, 
nrises  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  descends 
obliquely  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  semilunar  cartilage. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  or  ligaments  arise 
from  the  external  condyle,  are  thick  and  round,  descend 
backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula; 
n  portion  of  the  biceps  tendon  sometimes  sepeirates 
these  ligaments ;  in  many  cases  they  form  but  a  einglo 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  is  the  lai^est  in 
the  body ;  it  ascends  between  two  and  three  inches  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  femur,  is  thence  lefiected  to  the 
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patella,  and  to  the  adjoining  muscles  or  tendons,  and  is 
continued  down  to  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  thence  re- 
flected round  the  inter-articular  cartih^es,  and  along  the 
crucial  ligaments  to  the  femur. 

The  internal  ligaments  in  this  joint  are,  the  alar, 
mucous,  transverse,  crucial,  and  the  semilunar  carti^ 
lages. 

The  alar  ligaments  are  folds  of  the  synovial  menif 
brane,  one  on  either  side  of  the  patella  and  united  below 
that  bone. 

The  ligamentum  mucosum  is  a  small  fold  of  the  same 
membrane,  passing  from  the  fatty  substance  behind  the 
ligamentum  patellae,  backwards  and  upwards  to  the  hol- 
low between  the  condyles. 

The  transverse  ligament  extends  between  the  ante- 
rior convex  portions  of  the  two  semilunar  cartilages,  and 
above  the  fatty  substance  before  alluded  to. 

The  anterior  crucial  ligament  arises  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  external  condyle,  descends  obliquely  hr^ 
wards,  and  is  inserted  near  the  fore-part  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia. 

The  posterior  crucial  ligament  arises  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  condyle,  descends  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  is  inserted  partly  into  the  external  semilu- 
nar cartilage,  and  partly  into  the  depression  on  the  back 
of  the  tibia. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  are  placed  upon  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  tibia ;  the  convex  margin  of  each 
is  thick ;  the  internal  concave  margin  has  a  sharp  edge; 
each  cartilage  presents  above  an  excavated  surface, 
adapted  to  the  condyles,  and  below,  a  flat  surface, 
adapted  to  the  head  of  the  tibia;  externally  they  are 
connected  with  the  lateral  ligaments,  while  their  inter- 
nal edges  are  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  an- 
terior and  posterior  extremities  of  each  are  fixed  to  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  before  and  behind  its  middle  prota- 
berance.  The  two  cartilages  are  united  in  front  by  the 
transverse  ligament;  the  external  cartilage  is  circular 
and  more  moveable  than  the  internal,  which  is  of  an 
oval  figure. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  connected  to  the  small 
smooth  surface  on  tVie  ou^x  ^\^^  ^^  ^^  V^^  oE  the 
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~4ibia,  by  a.  bjhovIaI  membrane,  nnd  by  an  anterior  aui 
posterior  fasciculus  of  ligameDtons  fibres. 

The  bodies  of  these  two  bones  are  connected  by  the 
interosseous  membraae,  which  consists  of  aponeurotic 
fibres  extending  obliquely  from  one  bone  to  the  other ; 
they  are  deficient  above  and  below.  The  inferior  exfre- 
mity  of  the  Jibula  ia  received  into  a  depreeaion  in  the  ti- 
bia, and  connected  to  it  by  a  strong  anterior  and  poEte- 
rior  ligament,  which  are,  each,  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
bese  below ;  also  by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  an  inter- 
vening dense,  fibrous  substance  :  some  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior ligament  extend  from  one  malleolus  to  the  other, 
and  strengthen  the  ankle  joint. 

ARTICULATIOIT    OF   THE    ASKLE. 

The  BBtrag^us  is  received  into  a  cavity  formed  in -the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  secured  in  it  by  very  strong  lateral 
ligaments,  and  also  by  a  synovial  membrane  and  an  an- 
terior ligament. 

The  internal  lateral,  or,  deltoid  ligament,  is  very 
dense,  it  arises  from  the  internal  malleolus,  descends  in 
a  radiated  manner,  and  is  inserted  into  the  astragalus, 
CM  naviculars  and  calcis. 

The  external  lateral  ligaments  are  three,  a  posterior, 
middle,  and  anterior ;  they  all  arise  from  the  external 
malleolus  ;  the  posterior  passes  obliquely  inwards  to  the 
ridge  on  the  back  of  the  astragalus  between  the  ankle 
and  the  articulation  of  the  astragalus  to  the  os  calcis ; 
the  middle  descends  vertically  and  is  inserted  into  the 
OS  Caleb ;  the  anterior  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  ligament  of 
the  ankle  is  often  indistinct;  it  arises  from  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  astragalus.  The  knee,  elbow,  and 
ankle  joints,  unlike  those  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  have 
no  proper  fibrous  capsular  ligament,  independent  of  the 
Bynovial  membrane. 

Articulations  of  the  Tarsus.  The  astragalus  is  at- 
tached to  the  OS  calcis  by  two  articulating  surfaces, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  synovial  memhro&n*, 
between  these  is  a  dense  inferosseoiis  ligament ;  'dve.-^fe 
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is  also  a  posterior  ligament^  which  is  attached  to  tlie 
adjoining  surfs^ces  of  the  two  bones;  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  is  articulated  to  the  navicular  bone,  the  end 
of  the  OS  calcis  is  also  connected  to  the  latter  by  a  strong 
fibro-cartilag^nous  substance  called  Ckticea^nftvicular  U- 
gament ;  Udm  extends  horn  the  inferior  surface  of  the  06 
calcis  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  navicular,  though  not  at- 
tached to  the  astrag^us,  it  supports  it,  and  completes  tbe 
cavity  for  receiving  its  head ;  this  ligament  is  strength- 
ened by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  in  this 
situation  frequently  contains  a  sesamoid  bone  or  carti- 
lage. A  thin  broad  ligament  above  also  connects  &e 
astragalus  to  the  navicular.  The  os  calcis  is  attached  to 
the  cuboid  by  a  synovial  membrane  and  superior  and  in- 
ferior ligaments ;  the  latter  is  very  strong,  radiated  an- 
teriorly, and  attached  to  the  third  and  fourth  metatar- 
sal bones.  This  articulation  is  exactly  opposite  to  that 
between  the  astragalus  and  navicular  bone  ;  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cuboid  and  navicular  bones  are  conneiHied 
by  ligaments,  and  sometimes  by  a  synovial  membrane, 
llie  three  cuneiform  bones  are  attached  to  the  navicular 
by  a  synovial  membrane  which  also  extends  between 
these :  they  are  all  secured  by  superior  and  inferior 
transverse  and  oblique  ligamentous  bands.  The  meta- 
tarsal bones  are  secured  to  the  tarsus  and  to  each  other 
by  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments ;  the  three  internal  are 
^articulated  to  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  the  two  external 
to  the  cuboid  bones ;  all  the  metatarsal  bones  are  also 
articulated  to  each  other  posteriorly  by  synovial  mem- 
branes, except  the  first  and  second  ;  the  anterior  end  of 
each  metatarsal  bone  is  connected  to  the  first  phalanx, 
and  the  phalanges  to  each  other  by  synovial  membranes 
and  lateral  ligaments  as  in  the  upper  extremity.. 


PART  V. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES. 


X  HE  osseous  stnicture  is  the  hardest  in  the  body;  it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  littie  car- 
bonate deposited  in  a  cai'tilaginDua  Bubstance  which  ia 
perfectly  organized  and  well  supplied  'nith  vessels  for  its 
naurishment  and  growth.  The  bones  present  great  va- 
riety of  figure  ;  they  are  commonly  clasBed  into  tbe_/2al, 
long,  and  irregular.  They  support  and  protect  the  soft 
paits,  give  the  general  form  to  the  whole  body  as  well  ta 
to  its  djfl'erent  parts,  they  also  serve  as  the  passive  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  afibrding  a  series  of  levers  by  means 
of  which  tbe  muscles  effect  the  various  motions  and  ac- 
tions of  the  body. 

When  all  the  bones  are  connected  by  their  ligaments 
the  collection  is  called  a  natural  skeleton ;  when  united 
by  art,  an  artificial  skeleton.  The  skeleton  is  divided 
into  the  tmnk  and  extremities. 

The  trunk  consists  of  the  middle  part  and  two  extre- 
mities ;  the  middle  of  tbe  trunk  is  farmed  by  the  verte- 
bral column  and  the  chest ;  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
trunk  is  the  head,  the  lower  the  pelvis. 

The  vertebral  column  consists  of  twenty-four  verte- 
brae, which  are  divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
the  three  regions,  viz.  seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal, 
and  five  lumbar. 

The  chest  or  thorax  is  formed  before  by  the  sternum, 
which  consists  of  two  or  three  pieces,  on  either  side  by 
the  twelve  ribs,  and  behind  by  the  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  head  comprises  the  cranium  and  the  face :  the 
cranium  or  skull,  ia  composed  of  the  frontal,  tha  two 
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temporal,  two  parietal,  the  occipital,  the  ethmoid  and 
t|^e  sphenoid  bones ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  small 
turbinated  bones  of  the  sphenoid  or  of  Bertin,  and  the 
four  auricular  bones  ^n  each  temporal  bone,  which  have 
been  already  described  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ear. 

The  face  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  jaw ;  the 
upper  consists  of  the  two  superior  maxillary,  two  pala- 
tine, two  lachrymal,  two  nasal,  two  malar,  two  inferior 
turbinated  bones  and  the  vomer ;  to  these  may  be  added 
the  sixteen  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  consists  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  which  contains  sixteen  teeth ;  aome 
consider  the  os  hyoides  as  an  appendix  to  the  bones  of 
the  face ;  this  bone  however  has  been  already  noticed  in 
the  description  of  the  larynx. 

The  pelvis  is  the  lower  extremity  <ff  the  trunk;  it 
consists  of  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  the  two  ossa  in- 
nominata. 

The  superior  or  thoracic  extremities  are  composed 
each  of  four  parts,  the  shoulder,  which  consists  of  the 
clavicle  and  scapula;  the  arm,  of  the  humerus;  the 
fore-arm  of  the  radius  and  ulna ;  and  the  hand,  which 
is  subdivided  into  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingen< 
The  carpus  consists  of  eight  small  bones ;  the  metacar- 
pus of  five,  and  the  fingers  each  of  three  phalanges  ex- 
cept the  thumb,  which  has  only  two. 

The  inferior  or  abdominal  extremities  are  each 
divided  into  three  parts ;  the  thigh,  which  consists  of  bat 
one  bone,  the  femur ;  the  leg,  which  consists  of  three, 
the  patella,  tibia,  and  fibula;  and  the  foot,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes; 
the  tarsus  consists  of  seven  irregular  bones,  the  meta- 
tarsus of  five  long  bones,  and  the  toes  of  the  three  pha- 
langes each,  except  the  great  toe,  which  has  only  two. 
in  the  Vdult  skeleton  the  number  of  bones  amount  to 
242,  including  the  bones  of  the  ear  and  the  teeth,  but 
excluding  the  os  hyoides  and  the  sesamoid  bones. 

THE  VERTEBRJE. 

The  Vertebrce  are  twenty- four  in  number,  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  irregular  bones,  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  connected  by  ligaments  so  as  to  form  one 
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solid,  yet  flexiblo  column,  placed  ia  the  middle  and  back 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  extending  from  the  heud  to  the 
sacrum.  All  the  vertebree  agree  in  the  generiil  outline, 
which  b  as  follows ;  each  vertebra  consieta  of  a  body  and 
of  several  projectiona  or  proceases :  the  body  occupies  the 
anterior  central  part ;  it  ia  thick  and  spongy,  and  rather 
circular  or  oval ;  its  flat  surfaces  above  and  below  give  at- 
tachment to  the  inter  vertebral  ligaments  ;  the  mai^in-of 
each  is  tipped  with  -a,  compact  white  substance ;  anterior- 
ly it  is  transversely  convex  and  very  porous,  posteriorly 
concave,  so  as  lo  form  part  of  the  spinal  canal  or  foramen ; 
this  surface  is  perforated  by  several  holes  for  vessels. 
The  proceases  of  each  vertebra  are  nine,  two  lateral  or 
the  laminas,  two  transverse,  fonr  oblique  or  articulating, 
and  one  spinous. 

The  lateral  processes  or  laminre,  arise,  one  on  each 
side  by  a  sort  of  pedicle  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  ;  they  pass  backwards,  bounding  the  sides  of  the  spi- 
nal hole,  and  unite  posteriorly  in  the  spinous  process ;  they 
are  broad  behind,  but  narrow  where  they  join  the  body, 
being  grooved  out  above  and  below  into  a  notch  ;  the  in- 
ferior of  these  is  the  larger ;  these  nolckes  when  the  ver- 
tebrce  are  joined,  form  the  intervertebral  holes  for  the 
passage  of  the  spinal  ner\'es.  The  spinous  process  is  the 
most  projecting  part  of  the  vertebra  in  the  posterior  me- 
dian line  ;  its  base  is  bifurcated,  its  apex  generally  ends 
in  a  point  or  tubercle.  The  transverse  processes  arise 
from  the  laminae,  and  are  directed  outwards  on  each  side. 
The  articular  or  oblique  processes  arise  from  the  roots 
of  the  transverse,  two  ascend,  two  descend  ;  they  are  co- 
vered with  cartilage  and  articulate  with  the  corresponding 
processes  of  the  vertebra  above  and  below.  The  spinal 
hole  or  canal  is  bounded  by  the  body  and  processes ;  it  is 
oval  or  triangular.  The  processes  of  the  verlelwee  are  of 
a  more  compact  structure  then  the  bodies,  wliich  are  very 
light  and  spongy.  A  vertebra  is  generally  developed  by 
three  points  of  bone,  one  for  the  body,  and  one  on  eacli 
side  for  the  laminae  and  articulating  processes ;  sometimes 
a  fourth  point  is  deposited  for  the  spinous ;  this  process  is 
seldom  found  ossified  in  the  fcetus,  but  remain^  cartilagi- 
for  some  time.     In  addition  to  theje  three  principal 
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(MBsific  {Mints,  ihkte  are  fi'e^ehfily  accessory  points  or 
epiphyses  foutid  in  the  processes,  as  wetl  as  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  hody.  These  are  the  general  characters  of 
all  the  vertehrse,  bnt  each  of  the  three  classto  presents 
some  pecnliarity. 

The  Lumbar  Vertebree  are  five ;  these  are  the  largest 
in  the  column ;  the  body  of  each  is  very  broad  trans- 
versely, compared  with  its  height ;  its  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  are  flat,  and  bordered  with  hard  projecting  edges, 
"which  tender  it  concave  from  above  downwards  on  its 
fore-part.  The  laminae  are  thick,  broad,  but  short ;  tSe 
notches,  particularly  the  lower,  are  very  large  ;  the  spi- 
nous process  is  broad,  flat,  ahd  square,  and  ends  not  in  a 
point,  but  in  a  thick  rough  border ;  the  articulating  pro- 
cesses are  oval,  strong,  and  vertical ;  the  superior  are  con- 
cave and  look  inwards ;  the  inferior  are  convex  and  look 
outwards  ;  the  transverse  processes  are  long,  thin,  and 
horizontal,  and  more  anterior  than  those  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae ;  the  spinal  foramen  is  triangular,  and  larger  than 
in  the  back  ;  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  is  cut 
ofiF  obliquely  below,  so  as  to  be  much  thicker  before  than 
behind  ;  its  transverse  processes  are  short,  strong,  and 
rounded. 

The  dorsal  vertebras  are  twelve  in  number,  and  of  an 
intermediate  size  between  the  cervical  and  lumbar ;  they 
decrease  from  the  first  to  the  fourth,  and  then  increased 
the  last,  so  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  smallest 
The  body  is  thicker  behind  than  before,  and  longer  from 
before  backwards  than  transversely,  flat  above  and  below, 
and  round,  except  in  the  first,  whose  surfaces  are  heart 
shaped,  and  very  convex  anteriorly ;  on  either  side  it  pre- 
sents two  small  depressions  or  notches,  covered  with  car- 
tilage ;  the  superior  is  the  larger ;  when  the  vertebras  are 
conjoined  two  of  these  notches  form  an  oval  depression  for 
the  head  of  each  rib  ;  the  lamince  are  broad  and  thick ; 
the  notches  are  large  and  anterior  to  the  oblique  processes; 
the  transverse  processes  are  long  and  large,  and  directed 
backwards ;  on  the  front  of  each  near  the  end,  except  of 
the  two  last,  there  is  a  small  depression  covered  with  car- 
tilage for  articulating  with  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  ;  the 
oblique  ^jrocesses  ate  vertical,  the  superior  directed  back- 
wards^ the  infenoY  ioivj^t^',  x)£i^  ^^pmol  h.QX^  ^^  <»5isil  is 
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email  and  oval ;  the  spinous  processes  are  long,  of  a  pnt- 
maiic  or  triangular  form,  beat  downwards  rery  much,  or 
imbricated,  and  tubercular  at  their  extremities.  The  £ret 
has  the  body  long  transversely,  and  on  cither  eide  a  full 
depression  above  for  the  head  of  the  first  rib,  and  half  of 
a  similar  cavity  below  for  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of 
the  second  rib  ;  its  spinuus  process  is  thick,  long,  and  ho- 
rizontal, and  its  articular  processes  are  oblique:  the  tenth 
baa  also  a  full  depression  for  the  tenth  rib,  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  in  like  manner  ;  these  also  want  the  articu- 
lating depreasiona  on  the  transverse  processes ;  the  twelfth 
also  resembles  the  lumbar,  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  and 
inferior  articular  processes. 

The  cervical  vertebra  ma  seven  in  number  and  smaller 
than  the  others ;  their  body  is  long  transversely,  a  little 
deeper  before  than  behind ;  the  lower  surface  is  concave 
from  behind  forwards,  the  upper  is  larger  or  broader,  and 
concave  from  side  to  side  ;  the  structure  is  more  compact 
than  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  ;  the  laadnee  are  long  and 
narrow,  sharp  and  small  superiorly,  round  and  large  in- 
ferioily,  so  as  to  overlap  those  below  ;  the  spinal  hole  is 
large  and  triangular  ;  the  notcUes  are  small  and  anterior 
to  the  articular  processes  ;  they  are  nearly  of  eqoal  size 
above  and  below  ;  the  spinous  process  is  short,  liorizontal 
and  biiid ;  the  transverse  process  is  short,  bifid,  grooved 
above  for  the  nerves,  and  perforated  ne^  its  base  by  a 
round  bole  for  the  vertebral  vessels ;  it  is  on  a  plane  an- 
terior to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  hack  or  loins,  and 
appears,  on  account  of  its  foramen,  to  have  a  eecond  or 
anterior  root  from  the  body  of  the  vertebra :  the  articular 
processes  are  oblique,  t!ie  superior  oval,  slightly  convex, 
look  upwards  and  backwards  ;  the  inferior  also  oval,  are 
concave,  and  directed  downwarde  and  forwards. 

The  first  cervical  vertebra  or  alltis  differs  from  the  re- 
maining, in  having  a  mere  bony  ring,  without  any  dia- 
tinct  body  or  spinous  process,  the  anterior  part  of  this 
rin^  is  tubercular  before,  but  presents  posteriorly  a 
smooth  and  concave  oval  articulating  surface  which  re- 
ceives the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra  :  the 
margin  of  this  ring  gives  attachment  to  ligaments  ;  it  is 
ntund  and  thick  behind,  with  a  tubercle,  ineteui  oC 
1% 
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are  the  most  used,  the  points  of  the  spine  to  which  these 
are  attached  will  be  drawn  towards  that  side  ;  in  the  se- 
veral violent  exertions  also,  such  as  pulling  forcibly,  ^ 
body  is  usually  beHt  to  the  left  side.  The  column  is  co- 
vered anteriorly  by  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  la 
the  neck  by  the  recti  and  longi  muscles,  in  the  baek  bj 
the  vena  azygos  and  aorta,  and  in  the  loins  by  the  cnin 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  Bympathetie 
nerves ;  posteriorly  the  column  presents  in  Uie  me^an 
line,  the  spinous  processes  short,  horizontal,  and  sepamtt 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar,  but  close  and  bent  over  cue 
another  in  the  dorsal  region  ;  on  each  side  of  these  are 
the  vertebral  grooves,  which  are  wide  in  the  neck,  bot 
deep  and  narrow  in  the  back  and  loins  ;  these  are  filled 
by  the  extensor  muscles  :  the  apertures  between  the  la- 
minae are  closed  by  the  yellow  ligaments,  and  covered  by 
these  muscles ;  outside  these  grooves  in  the  peck  and  kHOS 
lie  the  oblique  or  articular  processes,  but  in  the  back  ^ 
transverse  processes,  which  in  this  region  are  on  a  piane 
posterior  to  those  in  the  neck  and  loins  :  the  interverte- 
bral or  the  holes  of  conjunction  in  the  dorsal  and  lumlw 
regions  are  before  the  transverse  processes,  but  in  tbe 
neck  between  them ;  in  the  back  they  are  behind  the  ca- 
vities for  tbe  heads  of  tbe  ribs.  The  spine  supports  the 
head  and  chest,  and  combines  strength  with  lightness  anci 
flexibility  ;  it  serves  as  the  centre  of  all  the  motions  of 
the  trunk,  and  transmits  the  weight  it  bears  to  the  sacrum 
and  pelvis  ;  it  gives  insertion  to  numerous  muscles,  and 
lodges  and  protects  the  medulla  spinalis  in  the  spinal  ca- 
nal ;  this  canal  is  large  and  triangular  in  the  neck  and 
loins,  round  and  contracted  in  the  back.  The  spinal 
column  is  nearly  straight  or  perpendicular  in  the  child ; 
in  the  foetus  the  pyramidal  figure  is  reversed,  the  base 
being  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae^  the  apex  in 
the  lumbar  and  sacral. 


THE   THORAX    OR    CHEST 

Is  formed  by  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae,  already  de- 
scribed, by  the  Bt^^i\xm^xld  twelve  pair  of  ribs. 
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The  Slernum  is  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  chesl, 
in  the  median  lino,  apd  in  a  directiou  from  above  doivn- 
warde  and  forwards  ;  of  a  flat  and  elongated  form,  broad 
above,  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  below  ;  its  an- 
torioT  surface  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  pectoral  apoqeu- 
rofiis,  is  marked  by  four  transverse  lines  which  indicate 
its  original  division  into  five  pieces  ;  the  two  upper  linef 
are  most  prominent ;  the  posterior  surface  is  smooth  and 
),  gives  attachment  to  muscles,  and  looks  toward 
ir  mediastinum  ;  the  ed^ea  are  thick,  and  pre- 
sent seven  depressions  for  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs ; 
the  superior  of  these  is  round,  and  the  margin  of  it  is 
often  continuous  with  the  first  costal  cartilage  ;  the  re- 
maining depressions  are  angular,  and  most  of  them  cor- 
respond (o  the  transverse  lines  or  ridges  ;  hence  these 
ciockets  are  morn  distinct  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  ; 
they  are  all  covered  with  cartilage  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  notches.  The  upper  or  clavicular  end  of  th« 
sternum  ia  broad,  thick,  and  concave  from  side  to  side, 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  inter-clavicular  ligament,  and  is 
hallowed  out  at  each  angle  for  articulation  with  tha  cla- 
vicle, into  a  shallow  sigmoid  cavity  covered  with  cartilage 
an4  directed  outwards  and  backwards ;  this  surface  is 
slightly  convex  from  before  backwards ;  tho  inferior  ex- 
tremity is  long  and  thin,  and  ends  in  a  cartilaginous  epi- 
physis, the  xiphoid  or  ensifoTin  cartilage  ;  this  is  some- 
times pointed,  sometimes  bifid,  thick  or  thin,  turned  for- 
wards or  backwards,  and  sometimes  perforated  by  a  central 
hole ;  it  remains  cartilaginous  to  a  late  period  of  life  ;  to 
it  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  coato-xipboid  ligament 
are  attached.  The  sternum  in  the  foetus  is  separable  into 
four  or  five  pieces,  in  the  adult  into  two.  The  upper  piece 
is  the  larger  and  thicker  of  the  two,  and  somewhat  squars, 
its  edges  receive  the  cartilages  of  the  first  rib,  and  half 
of  those  of  the  second ;  its  lower  edge  is  nearly  straight, 
and  imiled  to  the  second  piece  by  a  cartilage  which  some- 
times admits  of  slight  motion  between  the  two,  but  which 
in  old  persons  is  generally  found  ossified  :  a  foramen  is 
sometimes  observed  in  this  piece  of  the  sternum.  The 
eeeond  piece  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  first,  ita 
edges  are  marked  by  five  depressions  for  the  five  lower 
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true  costal  cartilages,  and  at  its  superior  angle  by  half  a 
notch,  which  joined  to  a  similar  notch  in  the  first  piece, 
formed  the  cavity  for  the  second  cartilage :  the  five  lower 
notches  approximate,  and  the  last  is  frequently  completed 
by  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  This  bone  consists  of  a  verj 
spongy,  cellular,  and  vascular  tissue,  covered  on  each  sur- 
face by  a  compact  layer. 

The  Ribs  are  twelve  on  each  side  ;  they  extend  in  an 
arched  manner  from  the  vertebrae  towards  the  sternum, 
to  which  the  seven  superior  are  attached  by  separate  car- 
tilages ;  these  are  the  true  or  the  sternal  ribs  ;  the  five 
inferior  do  not  form  complete  circles,  and  are  connected 
anteriorly  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cartilage  of  the  last 
true  rib,  and  are  named  false  ;  the  two  last  of  these  are 
sometimes  called  the  floating  ribs ;  the  length  of  the  ribs 
gradually  increase  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  then 
diminishes  to  the  last ;  the  breadth -gradually  dhninishes 
from  the  first  to  the  twelfth,  but  in  each  rib  it  is  greatest 
near  the  sternum  ;  the  first  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  sac- 
ceeding  gradually  incline  downwards,  so  as  to  be  lower  be- 
fore than  behind ;  the  external  surface  of  each  is  cmivex 
and  smooth,  and  gives  attachment  to  different  muscles ; 
the  internal  is  concave,  and  lined  by  the  pleura ;  the  up- 
per border  is  round  and  smooth,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  intercostal  muscles  ;  the  inferior  is  thin,  and  marked 
with  a  groove,  which  is  deep  posteriorly  for  the  intercos- 
tal vessels  ;  this  also  gives  attachment  to  the  intercost]^ 
muscles.     The  posterior  end  of  the  rib  presents  a  head, 
neck,  and  tuberosity ;  the  head  is  round,  and  divided  by 
a  ridge  into  two  articular  surfaces,  which  are  received 
into  the  depressions  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  an  inter- 
vertebral ligament  is  attached  to  the  middle  ridge.     The 
head  is  supported  by  the  neck,   which  is  narrow  and 
round,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  transverse  process,  to  which 
it  is  connected  posteriorly  by  the  middle  costo- transverse 
ligament.     Beyond  the  neck  is  the  tubercle,  which  looks 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  the  internal  of  these  is  smooth  for  articulation,  with 
the  transverse  process  of  the  inferior  of  the  two  vertebrae, 
to  whose  bodies  the  head  of  the  rib  is  connected  ;  the  outer 
portion  is  rough  for  the  insertion  of  the  external  or  pes- 
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tetior  cos  to- trans  veree  ligament.  E.xtemal  to  the  tiiber~ 
cle  is  a  rough  line,  which  marks  the  turn  or  angle  of  the 
rib  ;  this  ridge  gpives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis  muscle  ;  it  descends  obliquely  forwards  ;  it  ia 
close  to  the  tubercle  on  the  £ret,  but  the  distance  between 
these  increases  in  the  succeeding-  ribs  to  the  eleventh  ; 
the  angle  is  not  distinct  on  the  twelfth.  The  anterior  or 
sternal  end  is  thin,  broad,  and  hollowed  into  an  oval  pit 
for  the  insertion  of  the  costal  cartilage.  The  first  rib  is 
short,  broad,  nearer  the  axis  of  the  chest  than  the  others, 
has  no  angle,  and  therefore  is  not  twisted,  but  represent s 
nearly  a  horizontal  semicircle  ;  its  external  sur&ce  ia 
directed  upwards,  and  is  marked  by  two  grooves  for  the 
Hubclavian  vein  and  artery,  into  the  intervening  ridge  the 
anterior  scalenus  miiscle  is  inserted  ;  the  head  of  this  rib 
ia  undivided,  there  is  no  groove,  the  sternal  end  is  very 
etrong  ;  the  eleventh  rib  has  no  groove  or  tubercle,  its 
head  is  also  undivided  ;  the  twelfth  has  neither  ang-le, 
tubercle,  nor  groove,  and  is  very  short.  The  ribs  are 
formed  of  a  cellular  structure  covered  by  compact  and 
strong  lamina?,  which  often  present  a  scaly  appearance ; 
they  arc  hard  and  elastic.  In  the  fictus  each  rib  presents 
three  points  of  ossification,  one  for  the  head,  another  for 
the  tubercle,  and  the  third  for  the  body  or  shaft. 

The  Costal  Cartilages  are  twelve  in  number ;  the  first 
is  very  broad  but  short,  the  length  increases  in  the  suc- 
ceeding (o  the  seventh,  and  then  decreases  to  the  last ;  the 
first  descends  a  litlle,  the  second  is  nearly  horizontal,  the 
succeeding  ascend  more  and  more ;  the  costal  end  of  each 
is  convex,  and  implanted  in  the  rib  ;  the  sternal  end  of 
the  seven  superior  in  the  sternum,  those  of  the  three  su- 
perior false,  are  blended  together,  and  those  of  the  two 
last  are  pointed  and  unattached.  The  costal  cartilages 
are  the  strongest  and  longest  in  the  body ;  they  are  flex- 
ible and  elastic,  and  have  a  great  tendency,  particnlarly 
the  four  or  five  superior,  to  ossification ;  (hey  (hen  become 
opaque  and  very  compact ;  in  their  natural  state  they  ap- 
pear destitute  of  vessels,  nerves,  or  any  organic  texture, 
but  are  enveloped  hy  a  vascular  membrane. 

The  Thorax,  cotnposed  of  the  foreg-oing  bones  and 
cartilages,  resembles  a  truncated  cone,  the  base  belon , 
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the  apex  above,  flattened  before  and  behind  ;  in  somey 
from  the  effect  of  dress,  it  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  being  con- 
tracted at  the  lower  psbrt  and  wide  in  the  middle  ;  the  an- 
terior wall  leads  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and 
is  shorter  than  the  posterior,  which  is  more  verticid,  and 
rendered  very  irregular  by  the  vertebral  grooves,  and  the 
angles  of  the  ribs ;  the  sides  are  convex,  parttcnlariy  be- 
hind ;  the  intercostal  spaces  are  short,  but  wide  abeve, 
long  and  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  again  short  bebwt 
they  are  broader  before  than  behind.  The  iqpex  ii  smai, 
transversely  oval,  and  very  oblique  from  behind  forwaidi 
and  downwards  ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  first  ribs,  fitermwi 
and  vertebral  column  ;  the  trachea,  oesoplmg^,  and  the 
cervical  vessels  and  nerves  pass  through  it ;  the  bnaa  is 
very  large,  also  transversely  oval,  and  very  obiiqne  iam 
bef<M:e  backwards  and  downwards,  it  is  bounded  by  lbs 
xiphoid  cartilage,  the  conjoined  cartilages  of  the  false  libs, 
and  the  vertebral  column ;  it  presents  «  great  nelch 
anteriorly,  in  which  the  xiphoid  cartilage  is,  a&d  pos- 
teriorly a  small  notch  on  each  side  for  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn. The  axis  of  the  chest  is  oMique  from  abofe 
downwards  and  forwards,  in  consequence  of  the  oblifK 
direction  of  the  sternum,  hence  if  a  line  be  made  io 
ascend  perpendicularly  from  the  base,  it  will  pierce  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum  ;  and  not  pass  through  the 
apex  of  the  cavity.  The  dimensions,  and  even  the  fima 
of  the  chest,  vary  in  different  individuals  and  at  dif- 
ferent ages. 

THE    P£LVIS. 

The  Pelvis  is  the  deep  circular  cavity  at  t^e  lower 
end  of  the  trunk,  bounded  by  the  sacrum,  coecyx,  and 
two  ossa  innominata ;  the  latter  in  the  young  subject  eaa 
be  separated  each  into  three,  the  ilium,  iBchium,  and 
pubis. 

The  Sacrum,  in  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  is 
placed  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pelvis  belweea 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  above,  the  coecyx  below,  ittd 
the  ossa  innominata  on  either  side ;  of  a  triai^ular  fimn, 
the  base  resembles  a  vertebra,  looft^B  npwaids  and  fo^- 
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Vtrds,  is  very  broad  traneversely,  and  f 
middle  an  oval  surface  or  body  cut  off  obliquely  Anm 
before  backwards  and  upwards,  and  covered  with  car- 
tilage for  articulatioa  with  tbe  last  lumbar  vertebra,  its 
(Ulterior  edge  is  named  the  proraontory ;  behind  this  is 
the  triangular  aperture  of  the  sacru!  or  spinal  canal, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  smooth  convex  surface  ((tf 
transverse  process)  directed  forwards  and  continuoua 
with  the  iliac  fo3s«e ;  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  hole  is 
the  oblique  or  articular  process,  concave,  and  looking 
backwards  and  inwarda  to  receive  the  articular  processes 
of  the  last  Lumbar  vertebra ;  anterior  to  each  is  a  groove, 
which  contributes  with  tJie  notch  in  tbe  last  vertebra  to 
form  the  last  of  tbe  holes  of  conjunction  for  the  pasa^^e 
of  the  last  of  the  lumbar  spinal  nerves,  and  behind  the 
oblique  processes  are  the  lanuns,  which  are  sharp,  and 
give  attachment  to  tbo  last  of  the  ligamenta  flava.  The 
inferior  extremity  or  apex  is  directed  downwards,  and 
[>resents  a  small  oval  convex  surface  to  articulate  with 
the  coccyx,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  small  notch  for 
the  last  sacral  nerve ;  the  anterior  surface  is  concave 
from  above  downwards.  Hat  from  sida  to  side,  marked 
by  four  transverse  lines,  which  indicate  its  original  di- 
Tiflion  into  five  pieces  resembling  so  many  vertebrte, 
(hence  sometimes  called  false  vertebrae ;)  the  first  of 
these  grooves  is  convex,  the  remaining  are  concave  ;  on 
either  aide  of  tbe  median  line  aie  the  four  anterior  sa- 
cral holes,  the  two  upper  large,  the  two  lower  small ; 
they  are  all  round  and  smooth,  communicate  with  the 
aacral  canal,  and  transmit  the  anterior  sacral  nerves ; 
grooves  lead  outwards  from  these  holes,  along  which  the 
nerves  run :  these  are  analogous  to  tbe  intervertebral 
holea,  and  tlie  intermediate  grooved  bone  to  the  trans- 
verse processes  in  tbe  vertebral  column  above ;  external 
to  these  is  a  depressed  surface,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  pyriform  muscle.  The  posterior  or  spinal  surface 
is  convex  and  very  rough,  presenting  in  the  median  line 
four  horizontal  eminences  analogous  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, which  are  often  united  into  one  ridge ;  inferior 
to  these  the  sacral  canal  ends  in  a  triangular  channel, 
which  is  only  closed  behind  by  ligament  and  bounded 
on  each  side  by  two  tubercles  or  cornua,  beneath  which 
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is  a  notch  for  the  last  of  the  sacral  nerves;  these  cof' 
.  nua  are  sometimes  joined  to  the  base  of  the  coccyx ;  aC 
either  side  of  the  median  spine  are  the  four  posterior 
holes,  smaller  and  more  irregularly  formed  tha&  the  an* 
terior ;  they  transmit  the  posterior  sacral  nerves  ;  exter- 
.nai  to  these  are  a  range  of  tubercles  analogous  to  the 
oblique  processes;  the  sides  or  iliac  surfaces  are  uneven, 
triangular,  broad  above,  and  consisting  of  two  portions, 
one  superior,  broad,  and  irregular,  covered  with  cartilage 
for  articulation  with  the  ilium ;  the  other  inferior,  thin, 
and  attached  to  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.     The  sa- 
crum, though  very  thick,  is  yet  light  and  spongy,  and 
covered  by. a  thin  lamina  of  compact  substance;  it  is 
long  and  narrow  in  the  male,  broad  and  short  and  more 
curved  in  the  female ;  in  the  latter  it  is  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  long,  its  breadth  above  is  nearly  the  same, 
but  below  only  half  an  inch ;  in  the  foetus  it  is  nearly 
straight,  and  consists  of  five  pieces,  in  each  of  which 
ossification  commences  in  several  points. 

The  CoccyXy  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  is 
formed  of  three  or  four  pieces,  which  in  the  old  are 
united  into  one  or  two,  but  in  the  young  are  always 
distinct ;  in  the  adult  it  is  triangular,  and  prolongs  the 
curve  of  the  sacrum  anteriorly,  the  base  is  above,  with 
a  smooth  oval  surface  adapted  to  the  sacrum,  and  on 
either  side  of  this  is  a  small  horn  or  process  which  is 
also  connected  to  the  sacrum  by  bone  or  ligament;  be- 
neath this  is  a  notch  for  the  last  sacral  nerve  ;  the  apex 
is  irregularly  tubercular,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
muscles  of  the  rectum  ;  the  anterior  or  pelvic  surface  is 
•  smooth,  supports  the  rectum,  and  is  marked  by  two  or 
three  transverse  lines,  which  indicate  its  original  divi- 
sion into  distinct  pieces  ;  the  posterior  or  spinal  surface 
is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  it  is  soft  and 
spongy,  its  ossification  commences  by  four  or  five  points, 
it  becomes  united  to  the  sacrum  earlier  in  the  male  than 
,  :in  the  female. 

OSSA    INNOMINATA. 

As  each  os  iunominatum  is  divisible  in  early  life  into 
;  three  bones,  the  \\\umv\^citL\\wn^  and  pubis,  it  will  be 
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found  mote  convenient  to  describe  each  of  those  sepa- 
rately, in  preference  to  considering  the  os  innominatum 
as  a  single  bone,  wliich  however  it  really  becomes  after 

Tlie  Os  Ilium  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  that  projection  com- 
monly called  the  hip;  it  is  broad,  flat,  and  triangular, 
the  base  above,  and  semicircular,  the  apex  below  fomt- 
ing  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  acetabulum ;  it  may 
be  divided  into  the  body,  alee,  and  processes.  The  body 
is  the  inferior  constricted  portion  which  presents  three 
surfaces,  one  external,  smooth,  and  concave,  forms  the 
upper  and  outer  side  of  the  acetabulum  ;  the  second  is 
aiiterior,  small,  triangular,  and  united  to  the  pubis ;  the 
third  is  poateriov,  and  Joined  to  the  ischium.  The  ala  is 
the  broad  fan-like  portion  which  ascends,  inclines  out- 
wards and  a  little  forwards  ;  its  exlernal  surface  or  dor- 
sum is  irregularly  convex,  rough,  and  marked  by  two 
curved  lines  from  which  the  glutEeus  medius  and  mini- 
mus arise ;  above  aud  behind  the  upper  line  the  bone  is 
rough  for  the  origin  of  the  glutaaus  maximus ;  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  ala  is  divided  into  three  parts;  one 
superior  and  anterior,  is  the  iliac  fossa,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  internal  iliac  muscle ;  the  second  is  pos- 
terior, rough,  and  united  to  the  sacram,  and  the  third  is 
sniuoth  and  small,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ilium 
that  enters  into  the  side  of  the  true  pelvis ;  this  pelvic 
portion  of  the  ilium  is  above  the  sciatic  notch,  and  is  se- 
parated from  the  fossa  by  an  obtuse  ridge  which  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and 
before  with  a  similar  ridge  of  the  pubis  ;  this  line  ie 
uamed  ilio-pectinea,  and  into  the  iliac  portion  of  it  the 
tendon  of  the  psoas  parvus  and  the  iliac  fascia  are  in- 
serted. The  processes  are,  first  the  crest,  which  in  the 
young  subject  is  an  epiphpis,  it  forms  the  upper  border 
of  the  ala,  it  is  curved  inwards  before  and  outwards  be- 
hind, and  gives  attachment  to  the  three  layers  of  abdo- 
minal muscles.  Second,  anterior  superior  spine,  is 
that  prominent  projection  at  the  upper  and  fore-part  of 
the  crest  and  ala,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  muscles  and 
to  Poupart's  ligament;  between  this  and  the  next  pro- 
ceoB  is  a  notch ;  third,  inferior  spine  is  above  the  outer 
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part  of  th^  acetabulum,  it  gives  attachment  to  one  head 
of  the  rectus  femoris  muscle ;  the  notch  between  these 
two  spinous  processes  is  filled  by  the  sartorius  and  iliacus 
muscles;  internal  to  the  inferior  spine  is  a  superficial 
gmore  along  which  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  pass; 
this  groove  is  bounded  internally  by  the  llio-pectinaB^ 
eminence,  which  is  common  to  the  ilium  and  fmbis; 
fourth,  the  posterior  srq>erwr  spine  is  the  posterior  ter^ 
minaiion  of  the  crest,  below  which  is  a  notch ;  and  fifth, 
the  posterior  inferior  spine ;  these  two  processes  give 
attachment  to  hgameiuU  and  muscles ;  beneath  the  infe- 
rior is  the  commiencement  of  the  sacro-sciaUc  notch. 

The  Ischium  is  placed  at  the  lower,  outer,  and  back 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  presents  a  body  and  processes ; 
the  body  forms  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, more  than  two-fifths  of  which  it  forms,  and  pre- 
sents a  prominent  line  or  border ;  beneath  this  is  a  hori- 
zontal groove,  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
extemufl,  and  from  this  a  rough  ridge  leads  down  to  the 
tuber  of  the  bone  and  gives  attachment  to  the  quadratos 
femori*  muscle ;  the  anterior  part  is  thin  and  sharp,  and 
bounds  the  thyroid  hde;  the  posterior  part  joins  the 
ilium,  and  bounds  the  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  pro- 
tresses  are,  first  the  spine,  which  arises  from  its  posterior 
part  just  below  the  notch ;  it  projects  backwards  and 
inwards,  gives  attachment  to  the  superior  gemellus  and 
the  lesser  sciatic  ligament,  and  bounds  the  great  scia- 
tic notch  inferiorly ;  below  the  spinous  process,  between 
it  and  the  following  is  the  smooth  pulley  round  which 
the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle  turns; 
2d,  the  tuberosity  b  beneath  this  pulley  and  the  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  notch,  on  this  process  the  body  rests  in 
the  sitting  posture,  it  is  broad  behind  and  covered  with 
cartilage,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  adductor  magnus 
and  to  the  hamstring  muscles ;  on  its  internal  side  is  a 
groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus ;  dd,  the 
ramus  ascends  from  the  tuber  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  joins  that  of  the  pubis:  it  is  thin  and  flat,  one  bolder 
is  thin  and  bounds  the  thyroid  hole,  the  other  is  thick 
and  in  part  bounds  the  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis ;  to 
it  are  attached  the  crus  penis,  and  the  compressor  penis 
muscle. 
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The  Os  Pubis  is  situated  at  the  fore-pnrt  of  the  pel- 
v'lS,  and  internal  part  of  the  acetabulum  ;  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  its  bodj  and  pracesees;  the  bodr/  is  the  most 
external,  it  is  thick,  and  forme  the  inlernal  and  Eupe~ 
rior  part  of  the  acetabulum,  above  which  it  joins  the 
ilium  in  the  ilio- pectineal  eminence,  and  below  it  is 
united  to  the  body  of  the  ischium ;  from  this  the  £nt 
process  proceeds,  the  hoTisontcd  ramus,  forwards  and 
inwards,  smooth  and  flat  superiorly,  and  covered  by  the 
pectincens,  smooth  also  posteriorly  towards  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  grooved  beneath  for  the  obturator  fora- 
men; a  sharp  ridge  Eepaiates  its  superior  from  its  poste- 
rior surface ;  this  ridge  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  linea 
ilio-pectinFea,  into  it  the  pectin^^is  muscle  and  Gimber- 
naut'a  lig^nment  are  inserted ;  at  the  internal  extremity 
of  this  ramus  and  of  this  line  is  the  second  process,  the 
tuberosity  or  spine  ;  this  is  a  prominent  tubei'cle  into 
which  Poupart's  ligament  is  inserted ;  from  this  spine 
the  third  process,  the  crest,  leads  transversely  inwards; 
it  is  about  an  im;h  In  len^h  ;  the  rectus  abdominis  and 
pyramidalis  muscles  arise  from  it ;  at  its  internal  end  ia 
the  fourth  process,  the  gymphyiis  ;  this  descends  nearly 
vertical,  and  is  joined  to  the  opposite  one  by  an  inter- 
vening cartilage ;  as  the  aj-mphysia  turns  down  from  the 
transverse  crest  there  is  the  angle  of  the  pubis ;  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  descends  the  fifth  pro- 
cess, the  inferior  or  descending  ramus  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection backwards  and  outwards,  to  meet  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium ;  this,  with  the  ramus  of  the  opposite  pubis, 
forms  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  its  outer  edge  assists  in 
bounding  the  thyroid  hole. 

The  acetabulum  or  articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bodies  of 
these  three  bones  in  different  proportions ;  the  ischium 
constitutes  a  little  more  than  two-fifths,  the  ilium  some- 
what less  than  two-lifths,  and  the  pubis  the  remainder ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  prominence  'nhich  is  deficient  or 
notched  at  only  one  point,  this  notch  in  the  border  is 
opposite  the  thyroid  hole,  and  between  the  ischium  and 
pubis,  through  it  the  articular  vessels  pass  ;  a  rough 
surface,  the  only  part  uncovered  by  cartilage,  leads 
from  it  to  the  centre  of  the  cavity  j  to  this  the  articular 
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ligament  and  a  quantity  of  adipose  membrane  are  con- 
nected ;  this  cotyloid  cavity  looks  outwards,  downwards, 
and  forwards,  the  upper  and  outer  portion,  by  which  the 
weight  is  transmitted  to  the  thigh,  is  the  deepest,  it  is 
shallow  at  the  lower  and  internal  part. 

The  Pelvis,  which  is  thus  made  up  of  the  ossa  inno- 
minata,  the  sacrum^  and  coccyx,  may  next  be  examined 
on  its  external  and  internal  surface ;  anteriorly  and  ex- 
ternally it  presents  the  symphisis  and  crests  of  the 
pubes ;  the  ileo-pectinaeal  eminences ;  and  beneath  these 
the  acetabula  and  the  thyroid  holes,  more  laterally  is 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  marked  by  its  curved  lines, 
posteriorly  the  sacral  spines  occupy  the. median  line; 
external  to  these  are  the  sacral  foramina,  beyond  winch 
is  a  rough  surface  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and 
muscles ;  and  lastly  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  sacrum,  ilium,  and  ischium^  Hie 
superior  circumference  or  base  of  the  pelvis,  is  inclined 
upwards  and  forwards,  is  formed  on  each  side  bytiie 
crest  of  the  ilium,  posteriorly  by  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  deep  notch,  which 
is  filled  by  muscles,  anteriorly  by  the  iliac  spines,  ilio 
pubal  eminences,  the  intervening  grooves,  and  by  the 
ossa  pubis ;  the  lower  or  perineal  circumference  or 
strait  of  the  pelvis,  is  directed  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  bounded  by  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  the  rami 
and  tubera  ischii,  and  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  this 
strait  presents  three  great  notches :  1st,  the  arch  of  die 
pubis,  triangular,  and  placed  beneath  the  symphysis, 
the  2d  and  3d  are  placed  between  the  sacrum  andos 
innominatum,  very  large  in  the  dried  bones,  but  in  the 
recent  state  they  are  divided  by  the  sciatic  ligaments, 
each  into  two,  the  great  or  superior,  the  lesser  or  infe- 
rior sacro-sciatic  notch  ;  the  former  transmits  the  pyri- 
form  muscle,  the  glutseal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  latter  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  mns- 
,  cle,  and  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerves.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  by  the  promi- 
nent line  before  mentioned,  the  linea  ilio  pectinsea, 
which  leads  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis  to  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum,  below  this  line  is  the  true  pelvis, 
above  it  is  the  false  pelvis,  which  is  rather  a  portion  of 
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the  abdomen  ;  thia  line  is  more  (liBtinct  posteriorly  than 
aDtcriorly ;  this  Hbdominal  or  upper  strait  of  the  pelvis 
is  somewhat  elliptical,  the  greatest  diameter  being  trans- 
verse ;  it  is  measured  hy  four  lines  or  diameters;  Ist, 
the  ante ro- posterior  or  sacra- pubic  is  smallest  on  account 
of  the  projection  of  the  sacium;  2nd,  the  tranarerse 
or  iliac  which  crosses  the  first  at  right  angles  and  is  the 
greatest ;  3d  and  4th,  the  oblique  which  lead  from  one 
ilio  sacral  articulation  to  the  opposite  ilio  pubal  emr- 
sence,  or  the  cot}rloid  wall.  Above  this  strait  the  great 
or  false  pelvis  expands  and  is  deficient  in  bone  ante- 
riorly, being  only  closed  hy  the  abdominal  mnscles. 
Beneath  this  strait  is  the  true  pelvis,  which  ia  a  sort  of 
curved  canal  longer  than  the  false  pelvis  and  wider 
about  the  centre  than  at  either  strait,  with  smooth  walls, 
concave  posteriorly  from  above  downwards,  concave  an- 
teriorly in  the  transverse  direction,  and  on  either  side 
nearly  plane  ;  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  bound  it  poste- 
riorly, the  pubes  and  thyroid  foramioa  anteriorly,  and 
on  either  side  a  portion  of  the  ilium  and  ischium,  the 
sciatic  notches  and  ligaments.  The  pelvis  is  placed  in 
an  oblique  direction,  its  upper  orifice  looking  forwards, 
60  that  if  a  line  be  passed  horizontally  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  symphysis  pubis  backwards,  it  will  meet 
the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  The  lower  orifice  looks  hack. 
wards  and  downwards,  the  axis  of  the  two  orifices  there- 
fore ia  not  the  same,  that  of  the  superior  if  produced 
Avoujd  pass  anteriorly  through  the  abdominal  muBcles, 
between  the  pubis  and  umbilicus,  and  posteriorly  it 
would  rest  against  the  lower  third  of  the  sacrum;  the 
axis  of  the  lower  strait  if  produced  from  below  upwards 
would  touch  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  these  lines 
therefore  will  decussate  near  the  centre  of  the  pelvis 
and  form  an  oblique  angle  forwards.  The  axis  of  the 
false  pelvis  is  nearly  vertical,  while  that  of  the  true  ca- 
vity ia  oblique  from  above  and  from  before  downwards 
and  backwards.  The  female  pelvis  differs  from  the 
male  in  several  circumstances,  it  is  wider  and  larger, 
but  not  BO  deep,  the  ahe  of  the  ilium  are  more  e^cpanded, 
the  prominence  of  (he  sacrum  is  less,  the  upper  strait 
ia  rounder  and  wider,  the  sacrum  is  broad  and  more 
concave,  the  pubic  arch  more  round  and  gpen,  the  sym- 
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phisia  pulHil  k  not  so  deep,  the  sciatic  tuberosities  are 
directed  more  outwards,  and  the  acetabula  are  more  dis* 
tant  from  each  other;  the  male  pelvis  is  deeper,  nar- 
rower, and  stronger.  The  dimensions  of  the  male  and 
female  pelvis  are  given  by  Meckel  as  follows,  tom.  h 
p.  473- 


In  tbe  fenif]^ 


In  the  Male. 
Inckes,  Unet. 

The  transverse  diameter  of  the  great  pelvis  ^ 

between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  >  7     6  8  6 

processes  of  the  ilia,  "         -         J 

Distance  between  the  crists  of  the  ilia,          8     3  9  4 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  superior  strait,        4    6  5  0 

Oblique           do.         of        do.     -         -       4     5  4  5 

Antero  posterior  do.    of        do.      -        -      4     0  4  4 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  cavity,  -•40  48 

Oblique         do.        of        do.       -         -       5     0  5  4 

Antero  posterior  do.  of        do.        •         -       5     0  4  8 

Transverse  diam.  of  the  lower  strait  or  outlet,  3     0  |     4  5 

Anteroposterior    do.       of         do.        -3314  4 

The  latter  may  be  increased  to  five  inches,  from  the  mobility  d 
the  coccyz« 

The  ossa  innominata  are  composed  of  two  thin  bat 
compact  laminae  with  an  intervening  diploe,  the  latter 
is  nearly  wanting  in  the  iliac  fossa  where  the  bone  is 
transparent,  as  well  as  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.  In  the 
foetus  each  os  innominatum  is  developed  from  three 
points  of  ossification,  one  in  the  iliac  fossa,  one  in  the 
sciatic  tubercle,  and  one  near  the  spine  of  the  pubis; 
these  three  soon  unite  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.  Some 
years  after  birth  the  iliac  crest  is  developed  as  a  distinct 
epiphysis,  the  sciatic  tubercle  and  anterior  inferior  spine 
of  the  ilium  are  also  covered  by  distinct  plates  of  boos, 
and  in  some  the  angle  of  the  pubis ;  in  some  females 
abo,  a  plate  of  bone  or  epiphysis  constitutes  the  spine 
of  the  pubis  and  occasionally  grows  so  large  and  remains 
so  moveable,  as  to  resemble  the  rudiments  of  a  marsupiil 
bone.  In  the  foetus,  the  pelvis  is  very  small  and  deep, 
and  narrow  transversely ;  the  true  and  false  are  neariy 
in  the  same  line,  the  acetabula  are  nearer  the  middle 
line  and  look  more  outwards,  they  are  not  beneath  the 
pelvis  as  in  the  adult,  hence  the  thigh  bones  in  the  in- 
fant cannot  support  or  balance  the  weight  of  the  trunk. 
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The  Head  Btands  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  is  of  a  epheraid  figure,  compressBd  oo 
the  sides ;  it  coatains  the  brain  iind  the  principal  organs 
of  sense,  and  is  divided  into  the  cranium  and  the  face. 
The  cranium  or  Ekull  is  of  an  oval  figure,  the  narrow 
extremity  before ;  it  contains  the  brain,  and  is  foi-med  of 
eigbt  bones,  the  frontal,  two  parietal,  two  temporal, 
the  occipital,  sphenoid  and  ethmoid;  these  bones  are  all 
closely  united  by  sutures,  in  some  of  these  are  small 
bones  called  ossa  triquetra  or  Wormii;  the  frontal  is 
considered  as  common  to  the  cranium  and  face,  but  the 
temporal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid,  are  equally  entitled  to 
this  distinction.  The  anterior  region  of  the  skull  a 
named  aynciput  or  forehead ;  the  posterior,  occiput ;  the 
lateral,  the  temples ;  the  upper  part  the  vertex  or 
bregma;  and  the  lower,  tbo  base.  The  frontal,  occi- 
pital, ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones  occupy  the  median 
line,  the  others  are  lateral,  and  symmetrical,  even  the 
single  bones  are  composed  of  parts  perfectly  similar  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line. 

Tlie  Frontal  Bone  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  skull,  forms  the  forehead,  part  of  the  temples,  of 
the  orbits  and  nose  ;  it  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  con- 
vex and  smootb  anteriorly,  concave  posteriorly,  and 
irregular  below,  it  may  be  divided  into  the  superior  or 
frontal  portion,  and  the  inferior  or  orbital;  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  Irontal  part  presents  in  the  median 
line,  a  longitudi^.al  depression,  in  some  not  very  dis- 
tinct, in  others  there  is  an  elevation ;  tbis  corresponds 
to  the  line  of  union,  of  the  two  pieces  of  which  the  bone 
when  young  consisted,  it  is  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
sinus  internally,  a  suture  frequently  exists  in  it,  parti- 
cularly below;  at  the  lower  part  of  tbis  line  is  the  nasal 
prominence  longer  in  the  old  than  in  the  young ;  the 
bone  here  is  frequently  very  porous,  it  terminates  in  a 
rough  edge  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  and  superior 
ina.\illary  bones ;  from  the  centre  of  it  projects  the  nasal 
spine  or  process,  which  supports  the  uas^  bones  before, 
and  the  ethmoid  bone  behind,  on  each  side  of  this  is  a 
groove  which  forms  part  of  the  superior  nasal  fosste. 
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On  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  frontal  bone 
and  proceeding  from  above  downwards  we  observe, 
1st,  a  smooth  surface,  covered  by  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle ;  2d,  the  frontal  eminence,  which  is  particularij 
prominent  in  the  young ;  beneath  this  a  slight  depres- 
sion bounded  below  by  the  superciliary  arch,  towards 
the  inner  third  of  which  is  the  supra-orbital  hole,  or 
notch,  which  is  completed  into  a  hole  by  a  ligament, 
and  which  transmits  the  supraorbital  nerve  and  vessels; 
from  this  notch  a  small  foramen  leads  obliquely  into 
the  diploe  of  the  bone ;  immediately  above  the  internal 
third  of  this  arch  is  the  prominence  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
and  below  it  is  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  at  each  extremity 
of  which  are  the  angular  processes;  the  external  is 
prominent  and  joins  the  malar  bone,  the  internal  is  tluB 
and  broad  and  joins  the  unguis ;  above  and  outside  the 
external  is  the  temporal  ridge  or  process^  which  is  pro- 
minent below  and  leads  upwards  and  backwards  to  joiB 
a  similar  ridge  on  the  parietal  bone,  this  separates  the 
forehead  from  the  temple  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
temporal  muscle  and  fascia.  On  the  cerebral  or  inter- 
nal  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  we  ob- 
serve in  the  median  line  a  groove  for  the  longitudinal 
sinus ;  inferiorly  the  edges  of  this  groove  unite  into  a 
ridge  to  which  the  falx  adheres,  and  which  extends 
down  to  a  small  hole,  the  foramen  ctecum,  which  is  be- 
tween this  bone  and  the  ethmoid ;  on  either  side  of  this 
median  line  are  numerous  irregularities,  corresponding 
to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  in  general,  but  not 
uniformly,  for  occasionally  a  prominent  part  of  the  bone 
is  opposed  to  an  eminence  of  the  brain ;  these  are 
named  the  mammillary  eminences,  and  the  digital  im- 
pressions, in  some  of  the  latter  the  bone  is  often  very 
thin.  The  circumference  of  the  os  frontis  is  thick, 
rough,  and  serrated  to  join  the  parietal  bones;  the 
tables  are  cut  unequally,  the  external  above,  the  inte^ 
nal  below,  so  that  it  rests  on  each  parietal  above,  and 
overlaps  it  below;  below  the  temporal  process  it  is 
bevelled  off  thin  and  rough,  and  is  inserted  under  and 
between  the  laminae  of  the  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  presents  the 
deep  aethmoidal  notch  in  the  centre^  in  front  of  which 
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is  the  naaal  spine  and  the  orifices  of  the  frontal  ainusts, 
its  edges  are  cellular  to  unite  to  and  commuiiicate  with 
the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  along  its  margins  are  two 
foramina,  the  anterior  and  posterior  orbital,  they  are 
common  to  this  and  to  tho  ethmoid  bone,  the  anterior 
transmits  the  nasal  iwig  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  and  an- 
terior ethmoidal  artery,  the  posterior,  the  posterior  eth- 
moidal artery ;  on  eidier  side  are  the  orbital  processes 
smooth,  concave,  and  triangular,  the  apex  behind,  pre- 
senting near  the  external  angtdar  process  a  deep  pit  for 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  near  the  internal  a  slight  de- 
pression for  the  cartilaginous  palley  of  the  superior  ob- 
lique muscle  of  the  eye,  instead  of  a  depression  there  is 
sometimes  a  small  spine :  the  cerebr&l  surface  of  these 
processes  is  convex,  but  very  uneven,  marked  by  the 
brain  and  vessels ;  their  posterior  margins  are  thin,  and 
cut  obliquely  to  support  the  lesser  wings  of  tho  sphenoid 
bone.  The  processes  of  this  bone,  enumerated  by  ana- 
tomists, are  II,  viz,,  1  orbital,  4  angular,  3  superciliary, 
2  temporal,  and  1  nasal ;  the  foramina  are  9,  viz.,  1,  the 
foramen  ccecum,  2  and  3,  the  frontal  sinuses,  between 
the  nasal  and  internal  angular  processes,  4.  and  5,  the 
supraorbital,  6  and  T,  the  anterior,  and  8  and  9  the 
posterior  orbital ;  these  last,  as  well  as  the  foramen 
coscum,  are  often  common  to  this  and  the  ethmoid  bone. 
The  OS  frontis  is  joined  to  4  bones  of  the  cranium,  viz., 
the  two  parietal,  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  and  to  8 
bones  of  the  face,  viz.,  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary,  la- 
chrymal, and  mabr.  The  structure  is  thick  towards  the 
nasal  protuberance  and  superciliary  ridges,  but  very 
thin  in  tho  orbital  plates ;  it  is  composed  of  two  com- 
pact laminffi  and  an  intervening  diploe,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  latter  and  the  greater  separation  of  the 
plates,  the  cavities  called  the  frontal  sinuses  are  form- 
ed ;  these  do  not  exist  in  childhood,  and  in  the  adult 
their  extent  is  very  variable ;  they  generally  extend 
from  the  ethmoid  notch  upwards  and  outwards  for 
one  third  of  the  superciliary  arch,  somelimes  much 
further ;  they  are  generally  separated  by  a  septum ; 
their  use  is  not  fully  ascertained.  This  bone  is  deve- 
loped from  two  points  of  ossification,  one  in  each  fron- 
tal prominence;  from  this  the  bone   extends  in  rays 
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,wbich  unite  in  the  middle  luse,  buf  oocaaionallj  a  soidire 
remains  between  them ;  this  has  been  Enid,  but  without 
sufficient  foundation^  to  be  more  firequent  in  women  thai 
in  men. 

The  Parietal  Banes  are  symmetrical,  and  form  the 
upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium ;  each  is  nesrij 
square,  convex,  and  smooth  externally^  about  the  cea- 
tre  is  the  protuberance,  which  is  better  marked  in 
children,  below  this  is  the  curved  temporal  ridge  ooa- 
tinuous  with  the  process  of  that  name  on  the  os  fi-ontis,  t» 
this  the  temporal  aponeurosis  adheres ;  below  this  it  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle;  of 
the  four  edges,  the  upper  or  parietal  is  the  longest,  it 
is  serrated,  and  with  the  opposite  bone  forms  the  sa- 
gittal suture ;  the  anterior  or  frontal  edge  is  also  ser- 
rated to  join  the  os  frontis  in  the  coronal  suture ;  die 
posterior  or  occipital  edge  is  very  irregular,  and  joins 
the  occipital  bone  in  the  lambdoid  suture  ;  in  this  ss- 
tnre  small  bones  called  ossa  Wormii  or  triquetra  are 
often  found;  the  inferior  or  temporal  edge  is  the 
shortest,  it  is  concave,  and  joins  the  temporal  bone  bj 
the  squamous  suture ;  of  its  four  angles  the  antenor 
superior  is  nearly  right,  in  the  child  this  is  deficient 
and  the  fontanelle  exists ;  the  superior  posterior  angle  is 
somewhat  rounded;  near  this  in  general  is  a  foramen 
which  transmits  small  vessels  from  the  pericranium  to 
the  dura  mater,  the  inferior  anterior  is  long  and  cunred 
and  joins  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  inferior  posterior  is 
very  irregular  and  joins  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone :  the  cerebral  surface  is  marked  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  by  the  branches  of  the 
middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater;  this  vessel  is  in  a 
groove,  sometimes  in  a  perfect  canal  or  tube  in  the 
anterior  inferior  angle,  and  from  this  the  branches  pass 
upwards  and  backwards,  a  large  one  ascends  a  little 
posterior  to  the  coronal  edge ;  along  the  parietal  border 
is  half  a  groove,  which  with  that  in  the  opposite  bone, 
lodges  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  near  this  are  irregular 
depressions  for  the  glandulae  Pacchioni  or  the  granula- 
tions of  the  dura  mater ;  the  posterior  inferior  angle  is 
grooved  and  lodges  part  of  the  lateral  sinus ;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  parietal  bone  is  similar  to  that  of  the  frontal; 
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it  is  developed  from  one  point  of  ossification,  which  is 
ib  the  parietal  prominence ;  it  is  joined  lo  five  bones, 
viz.  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  tempoial,  occipital,  and  to  its 
fellow. 

The  Occipital  Bone  is  curved  and  of  a  rhomboidal 
ftgare,  placed  at  the  posterinr  and  inferior  part  of  the 
cranium ;  it  presents  two  surfaces,  the  e:<ternal  or  pos- 
terior, or  bBBilar,  is  convex,  smooth  above,  presentfl 
near  the  centre  the  great  protuberance  to  which  the 
cervical  ligameut  is  connected;  from  each  side  of  this 
leads  the  superior  transverse  ridge  to  which  the  occi' 
pi  to- frontal  is,  trapezius  and  complexus  muBclea  are  at- 
tached ;  midway  between  this  and  the  foramen  magnum, 
ia  the  inferior  tianaverse  ridge,  to  which  the  splenii, 
recti  majores  and  obliqui  superiores  are  attached  ;  from 
the  tuberosity  a  spine  leads  down  ycrtically  in  the  me- 
dian line  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum;  thb  latter  is 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  transmits  the  medulla  spinalis, 
the  vertebral  vessels,  and  the  suboccipital  nerves ;  it  ia 
larger  internally  than  externally ;  in  front  of  this  is  the 
basilar  process,  which  is  very  thick  and  strong,  it 
passes  forwards  and  a  little  upwards  into  Iho  base  of  the 
skull  to  join  the  sphenoid  buue;  its  sides  are  rough  and 
contiguous  to  the  petrous  bones ;  it  is  also  rough  infe- 
riorly,  for  the  attacfament  of  muscles  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx ;  near  the  fore-part  of  the 
foramen  are  the  condyles,  smooth  and  oblong,  covered 
with  cartilage,  looking  downwards,  outtvards,  and  back- 
wards ;  their  anterior  and  inner  edges  are  the  deepest, 
their  long  axis  is  from  before  backwards,  in  which  di- 
rection, as  also  from  side  to  side,  they  are  convex  ;  ihey 
are  uneven  internally  near  tlieir  centre,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  lateral  ligaments  from  the  odontoid  process ;  they 
sre  articulated  to  the  atlas ;  behind  these  is  a  fossa  in 
which  there  is  generally  a  small  foramen  through  which 
a  vein  and  small  artery  pass,  and  before  them  is  ano- 
ther fossa  in  which  there  is  always  a  foramen  for  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves ;  exteruQl  to  each  condyle  ia  the 
jugular  eminence,  semilunar,  bounding  posteriorly  the 
foramen  lacerum,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  rectus 
lateralis  muscie.  The  upper  angle  js  acute  ;  the  edges 
very  irregular,  as  also  along  the  sides,  ossa  triquetra  ore 
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often  entangled  in  the  notches.  The  internal  or  cere- 
bral surface  is  concave,  and  marked  by  two  lines  which 
cross  about  the  centre,  or  opposite  the  tuberosity,  these 
bound  four  fossae,  the  two  superior  receive  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  are  marked  by  their  convo- 
lutions, the  inferior  are  smooth,  and  lodge  the  hemis- 
pheres of  the  cerebellum,  to  the  vertical  ridge  is  at- 
tached the  falx  cerebri  above  and  falx  cerebeUi  below; 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  latter  is  bifurcated,  the  upper 
half  is  grooved  for  the  longitudinal  sinus  ;  to  the  trans- 
verse ridge  the  tentorium  is  attached,  it  is  grooved  for 
the  lateral  sinus;  the  basilar  process  is  concave  from 
side  to  side,  to  support  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  basilar 
artery ;  on  either  margin  of  it  is  a  slight  groove  for  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus ;  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum  above  the  jugular  processes  is  a  groove  for 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  lateral  sinus.  This  bone  is 
joined  to  six  bones,  viz.  the  two  parietal,  two  temporal, 
the  sphenoid  and  the  atlas.  Its  processes  are  six, 
namely,  two  condyles,  two  jugular,  the  basilar,  and  ths 
tuberosity.  Its  foramina  are  five  proper  and  two  com- 
mon ;  the  proper  are,  the  magnum,  the  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  condyloid  ;  the  common  are,  the  fora- 
mina lacei*a  postica  basis  cranii,  these  foramina  are  com- 
pleted by  the  petrous  bone,  each  is  imperfectly  divided 
into  two,  a  small  anterior  portion  which  transmits  the 
eighth  pair  of  ner\'es,  and  a  larger  posterior  which 
lodges  the  termination  of  the  lateral  sinus  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  This  is  a  very 
hard  bone,  although  thin  throughout  except  at  the 
ridges  and  processes ;  it  is  developed  from  four  points, 
one  for  the  basilar  process,  one  for  each  condyle,  and  one 
for  the  upper  and  back  part. 

The  Temporal  Bones  are  situated  at  the  lateral,  mid- 
dle, and  inferior  parts  of  the  skull,  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  thin  above  and  before,  and  thick  behind  and  be- 
low ;  each  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  squa- 
mous, the  mastoid,  and  the  petrous.  The  pars  squatnosa 
is  the  superior  division,  it  is  flat,  thin,  and  scaly,  forms 
part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  is  bounded  above  by  a  semicir- 
cular edge,  and  below  by  the  zygomatic  process y  which  is 
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hDrizontal  and  arises  by  two  roote,  one  anterior  covered 
by  cartilage,  narrow  externally,  broad  internally,  rung 
tranaveraely  in  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  other 
passes  horizontally  backwards,  and  bifurcates,  one  por- 
tion turns  in  to  the  glenoid  fissure,  the  other  is  gra- 
dually lost  above  the  mastoid  process ;  where  these  two 
roots  of  the  zygoma  unite,  there  is  a  small  tubercle  to 
which  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
attached ;  the  zygoma  thence  bands  forwanls  and  down- 
wards, slightly  curved,  convex  outwards,  and  ends  in  a 
serrated  edge  which  joins  the  malar  bone  :  between  the 
root  of  this  process  and  the  squamous  plate  there  is  a 
smooth  trochlea,  over  which  the  posterior  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle  moves  ;  behind  the  transverse  root  of 
this  process  is  the  articular  or  glenoid  cavity,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Glasserian  fissure ;  this  leads  inwards 
and  forwards,  into  it  the  capsular  ligament  is  inserted, 
nnd  near  its  centre  is  a  small  hole  through  which  the 
chorda  tjmpani  nerve  and  the  laxator  tympani  muscle 
pass ;  to  this  fissure  also,  the  processus  gracilis  of  the 
malleus  is  attached ;  the  anterior  part  only  of  this  ca- 
vity enters  into  the  maxillary  articulation,  the  posterior 
is  filled  by  the  parotid  gland,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
auditory  process;  this  leads  inwards  and  forwards  be- 
hind the  glenoid  cavity  from  the  external  auditory  hole, 
which  is  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  outer  root  of 
the  zygoma ;  this  process  or  meatus  is  a  twisted  plate 
of  bone,  united  above  to  the  squamous  plate,  but  pre* 
senting  below  a  rugged  edge  to  which  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear  is  attached  ;  the  meatus  takes  a  direction  for- 
wards, inwards,  and  a  little  downwards,  it  is  wider 
alwut  the  centre  than  at  the  extremities,  it  leads  to  the 
membrana  tympani.  The  squamous  plate  internally  is 
marked  by  vessels  and  by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
tike  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  its  upper  edge  is 
bevelled  oS  and  is  very  rough  to  overlap  the  parietal 
iwne.  The  viammiliaTy  or  mastoid  is  the  posterior  in- 
ferior portion,  it  is  joined  to  the  parietal  bone  above, 
and  to  the  occipital  behind,  by  a  very  deeply  serrated 
cd^,  Inferiorly  it  is  prolonged  into  a  rough  nipple-like 
process,  the  mastoid,  internal  to  which  is  a  groove  for 
the  occipital  artery,  and  another  partly  behind  it  for  the 
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digastric  musck,  above  and  behind  it  is  a  hole  thTongb 
which  a  vein  and  small  artery  pass ;  this  pvocess  b  hol- 
lowed out  into  cells  which  communicate  with  tlM  tym- 
panum, it  gives  attachment  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle; 
the  cerebral  surface  is  deeply  grooved  for  the  kteni 
sinus.  The  petrous  portion  passes  from  the  junction  of 
the  mastmd  and  squamous  forwards  and  inwaras  into  the 
base  of  the  skull,  it  is  of  a  triangular  fortiiy  the  base 
behind  and  very  irregular,  with  a  deejp  notch  which 
assists  the  occipital  bone  in  forming  the  foramen  laoe- 
rum  posterius;  the  apex  is  anterior,  contiguous  to  the 
body  of  the  Sphenoid  bone,  and  completing  with  it  ^ 
foramen  lacerum  anterius,  which  in  the  recent  state  is 
filled  up  with  cartilage;  this  bone  is  peculiarly  faud 
and  rugged ;  <m  its  mferior  surface  we  remark  in  front 
of  the  foramen  lacenim  posterius  a  minute  hole  which 
leads  to  the  cochlea,  and  is  named  the  aqueduct  of  tiie 
cochlea;  more  anteriorly  is  the  styloid  process  wbicb 
descends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  and  gives  at- 
tachment to  three  muscles ;  it  is  surrounded  at  its  btw 
or  root  by  a  plate  of  bone  most  prominent  anterioilyaarf 
externally,  this  is  named  the  vaginal  process ^  it  sqa- 
rates  the  glenoid  fossa  from  the  carotid  foramen  ;  behind 
and  outside  the  styloid  process,  between  it  and  the  mas- 
toid, is  the  stylo-mastoid  hole  or  the  lower  end  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius ;  this  transmits  the  portio 
dura  or  the  facial  nerve  ;  in  front  of  the  styloid  process 
is  the  carotid  hole  which  leads  into  a  canal  that  winds 
forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  and  which  opens  within 
the  cranium  above  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius  by  die 
side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  it  transmits  the 
carotid  artery  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve ; 
in  front  of  the  carotid  hole  is  a  flat  rough  sur&ceto 
which  the  muscles  of  the  palate  are  attached ;  the  apex 
of  the  petrous  bone  is  very  irregular,  it  lies  in  ^e  Ibra- 
men  lacerum  anterius,  the  internal  opening  of  the  ca- 
rotid canal  is  in  it ;  into  the  angle  between  the  petrous 
and  squamous  portions  the  spinous  part  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  is  wedged  ;  in  this  angle  there  are  two  holes  se- 
parated by  a  thin  lamina  of  bone,  the  upper  transmits 
the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  the  lower  is  tiie  ektrenitjr 
of  the  bony  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube.     The  n^ierior 
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or  cerebral  surface  preaenU  a  prismatic  form,  a  sharp 
angular  ridge  lo  which  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is  at- 
tached, separates  its  two  surfaces,  one  looks  t'orwardB 
and  upwards,  the  other  backwards  and  inwards ;  on  the 
superior  wo  observe  anteriorly  a  alight  depression  which 
corresponds  to  the  Casseriau  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves ;  leading  from  this  is  a  delicate  groove  which 
conducts  to  a  small  opening,  the  hiatus  Fallopii, 
through  which  the  superior  branch  of  the  vidian  nerve 
passes  in  order  to  enter  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius ;  the 
remainder  of  this  surface  is  marked  by  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain,  and  by  the  eminence  of  the  superior  semi- 
circular canal ;  on  the  posterior  surface  is  the  meatus 
auditorms  internus,  through  which  pass  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  it  is  directed  for- 
wards and  outwarda,  is  lined  by  dura  mater,  and  is  ter- 
minated abruptly  by  a  vertical  bony  process,  beneath 
which  is  a  sort  of  cribriform  plate,  through  this  the  au- 
ditory nerves  pass,  and  above  this  the  portio  dura  enters 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  ;  the  latter  is  a  very  long  ca- 
nal, which  leads  outwards  and  downwards  behind  the 
tympanum ;  the  hiatus  Fullopii  and  some  canok  from. 
the  tympanum  open  into  if,  it  ends  in  the  slylo-raaatoid 
foramen  ;  behind  the  meatus  is  a  small  depression  lined 
by  dura  mater,  and  posterior  to  this  ia  a  narrow  short 
slit  ia  which  the  canal  of  the  vestibule  ends,  from  this 
elit  a  groove  descends  to  the  jugular  opening.  The  pe- 
trous bone  contains  within  it  the  complicated  apparatus 
of  the  01^^  of  hearing  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  temporal  bone  is  connected  to  five  bones, 
the  parietal,  malar,  sphenoid,  occipital,  and  inferior 
maxillary,  and  in  some  to  the  os  hyoides  ;  in  the  foetus 
it  consists  of  two  portions,  the  squamous  and  petrous, 
the  latter  ia  large  and  well  developed,  and  the  osaicula 
auditoB  which  it  contains  are  perfect,  and  nearly  as 
large  as  in  the  adult,  the  mastoid  portion  is  not  formed, 
the  styloid  process  is  cartilaginous,  and  is  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone,  the  external  auditory  meatus  ia 
wanting,  a  bony  ring  supplies  its  place  and  encircles  ths 
tympanum.  The  processes  enumerated  are  five,  viz.  the 
mastoid,  auditory,  zygomatic,  styloid,  and  vaginal;  the 
holes  are  ten  proper  and  two  common ;  the  proper  are, 
the  external  auditory,  glenoidal,  stylo-mastoid,  mastoid. 
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aqueductus  cochleae,  carotid,  Eustachian  hiattis  Fallopii, 
internal  auditory,  and  aqueductus  vestibuli ;  the  eom- 
xnon  are  the  foramen  lacerum  anticum,  and  posticum. 

The  JEthmoid  Bone  is  situated  in  the  notch  betweea 
the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  forms  the 
roof  of  the  nostrils ;  it  is  so  named  from  its  cribrifonn 
or  sieve-like  appearance,  it  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  and 
composed  of  many  thin,  brittle,  semi-transparent  la- 
minae placed  in  every  direction  so  as  to  form  cells, 
these  enlarge  the  surface  of  the  nose  without  increas- 
ing the  size  or  weight,  for  this  bone  is  remarkably 
light ;  it  consists  of  a  middle  perpendicular  lamina  and 
two  symmetrical  portions ;  its  superior  or  cerebral  sur- 
face is  broad,  and  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  in  it» 
posterior  edge  is  a  notch  which  receives  a  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  along  the  middle  line  is  a  hard 
ridge,  which  anteriorly  rises  into  a  remarkable  process, 
the  crista  galli,  to  which  the  beginning  of  the  falx  is 
attached,  this  process  ends  before  in  two  short  wings 
which  join  the  os  frontis,  and  which  often  assist  in 
hounding  the  foramen  caecum ;  on  either  side  of  this 
process  is  a  channel  deeper  before  than  behind,  this 
lodges  the  olfactory  nerves ;  anterior  to  each  of  these, 
and  nearer  to  the  process,  is  a  small  slit  which  transmits 
the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  ;  this  entire 
surface  is  perforated  by  numerous  holes,  about  tenor 
twelve  of  these  are  large,  and  are  placed  over  the  late- 
ral parts  of  the  bone,  the  remainder  are  very  small  and 
are  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  they  each  lead 
into  a  small  vertical  canal  lined  by  dura  mater;  from 
the  inferior  surface  of  this  plate  there  descends  the 
nasal  lamella  in  the  middle,  and  a  large  spongy  cellular 
mass  on  either  side  ;  the  nasal  lamella  is  in  the  median 
line,  it  is  thick  above  and  behind  where  it  joins  the 
sphenoid,  thin  below,  where  it  joins  the  vomer  and  na- 
sal cartilage,  and  very  thick  before  where  it  unites  to 
the  nasal  process  of  the  os  frontis  and  to  the  nasal 
bones,  its  sides  are  marked  with  the  canals  for  the  ol- 
factory nerves;  short  and  oblique  before,  vertical  and 
very  long  in  the  middle  and  behind,  they  descend  for 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  plate,  and  become  converted 
into  mere  grooves ;  on  either  side  of  this  septum  ia  ^ 
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deep  channel,  which  forms  the  roof  of  each  narls,  ou 
each  side  of  this  we  observe  an  irregular  lung;  struc. 
ture  which  consists  of  three  parts,  an  internal  curved 
lamina  (the  superior  turbinated  bone,)  a  middle  lang^ 
of  cells,  and  eKtemally  towards  the  orbit  a  smooth 
square  plale,  the  os  planum  :  the  turbinated  or  spongy 
bone  is  a  very  thin  plate  descending  at  first  vertically, 
and  then  bending  outwards,  and  rolled  upon  itself  for 
nearly  half  a  turn  ;  in  this  is  a  depression  or  sort  of 
cleft,  which  is  called  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose, 
this  channel  or  meatus  estends  along  the  posterior  half 
of  the  {ethmoid,  it  is  closed  before  e:(cept  in  a  small 
aperture  which  leads  into  the  posterior  fethmoid  cells ; 
the  portion  of  the  turbinated  ptate  which  extends  be- 
low this  fossa  is  named  tlie  middle  spongy  bone,  it  is 
larger  than  the  upper  portion,  more  curved  and  very 
concave  ontwardly,  beneath  this  is  a  deep  fossa  named 
the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose ;  tlic  athmoid  cells  are 
external  to  the  turbinated  plates,  hounded  above  by  the 
cribriform  plate,  and  externally  by  the  OS  planum,  the 
cells  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  and  dtg 
divided  by  a  bony  septum  into  an  anterior  and  poste- 
rior set,  die  posterior  are  small,  and  open  in;o  the  mid- 
dle meatus,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  uppermost  com- 
municate with  the  sphenoid  sinus  or  open  into  the  fossa 
of  its  turbinated  plate  ;  the  anterior  cells  are  larger  and 
more  numerous,  they  open  into  the  middle  meatus,  one 
of  the  most  anterior  is  curved  into  a  sort  of  tube,  the 
iiifundibulum,  into  this  the  frontal  sinus  opens  above, 
and  it  terminates  before  the  orifice  of  the  great  maxil- 
lary sinus  or  antrum ;  all  these  cells  arc  lined,  by  the 
pituitory  membrane,  which,  however,  is  less  vascular  and 
thick  than  that  on  the  nasal  lamella  or  turbinated  boDes; 
on  this  membrane,  particularly  that  covering  the  supe- 
rior spongy  bone,  and  the  square  surface  before  it,  the 
external  olfactory  canals  chiefly  end ;  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  thin  plates  of  bone 
often  descend  very  irregularly  to  join  the  superior  max- 
illary; external  to  the  cells  on  each  side  is  the  os 
planum  or  orbital  plate,  very  smooth  and  polished, 
articulated  above  to  the  frontal,  before  to  the  lachry- 
mal, behjad,  tQ  the  sphenoid^  and  below  Xa  Mmja^vk- 
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lary  and  palate  bones,  the  upper  border  has  often  a 
notch  or  two  which  assist  in  forming  the  internal  or- 
bital holes.  The  sethmoid  bone  contributes  to  form  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  the  nose,  and  the  orbits ;  it  has 
little  or  no  cellular  tissue  in  its  composition  except  in 
the  turbinated  plates  and  the  crista  galli;  it  is  dere- 
loped  by  three  points  of  ossification,  one  for  the  central 
lamella  and  one  for  each  side,  the  latter  appear  first,  the 
turbinated  plates  are  not  distinct  until  five  years  of  i^: 
it  is  joined  to  two  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and 
sphenoid,  and  to  eleven  of  the  face,  the  nasal,  superior 
maxillary,  lachrymal,  palate,  inferior  spongy,  and  tbe 
vomer. 

The  Sphenoid  Bone  is  so  named  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  wedged  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  in 
the  middle  of  which  it  is  placed,  it  is  articulated  to  aH 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  to  many  of  those  of  tiie 
face,  it  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  and  has  been  coan* 
pared  to  a  bat,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblanoe, 
particularly  if  the  sethmoid  remain  attached ;  it  may  be 
divided  into  a  body  and  processes,  the  body  is  in  tbe 
centre,  and  resembles  a  square  box ;  from  its  median 
line  inferiorly  proceeds  the  azygos  process^  or  the 
rostrum,  which  is  received  between  the  layers  of  the 
vomer,  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  small  groove  for  ves- 
sels ;  the  body  is  flat  and  rough  posteriorly  for  attach- 
ment to  the  basilar  process,  anteriorly  it  presents  the 
two  small  round  openings  of  the  sphenoid  sinus,  be- 
neath which  are  often  found  two  small  triangular  bones, 
the  spongy  or  turbinated  hones  of  the  sphenoid,  or  of 
Bertin;  the  superior  or  cerebral  surface  of  the  body 
presents  several  remarkable  appearances,  it  is  hollowed 
from  before  backwards  into  the  deep  depression  called 
sella  turcica,  this  lodges  the  pituitary  gland,  and  is 
perforated  by  several  holes  through  which  small  ves- 
sels pass  to  the  nose,  posteriorly  it  is  bounded  by  a  thin 
plate  which  rises  perpendicularly,  and  has  a  slight  knob 
at  each  angle  named  the  posterior  clinoid  processes, 
to  each  of  these  the  extremity  of  the  convex  edge  of 
the  falx  is  attached,  anterior  to  the  sella  is  an  end- 
hence  named  the  olivary  process^  on  it  is  a  transverse 
depression  for  the  optic  commissure,  on  each  side  of 
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which  are  the  anterior  clmoid  processes,  tivo  thick 
tubercles  to  which  the  exfcremily  of  the  concave  edge  of 
the  tentoritim  is  attached,  each  of  these  is  perforated 
by  the  optic  foramen,  which  is  tranaversely  oval  and 
transmits  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  the  optic  nerve ; 
sometimes  the  anterior  is  nnited  to  the  posterior  cUnoid 
process  hy  bone,  and  sometimes  to  the  olivary  process, 
from  each  there  extends  forwards  and  outwards  a  thin 
plate  of  bone,  the  transverse  spine  or  lesser  wing,  or 
wing  of  Ingrassius,  this  is  united  anteriorly  to  the  fron- 
tal boDB,  and  forms  part  of  the  orbit,  it  ends  in  a  point; 
its  posterior  edge  is  thick  and  rounded,  the  sphenoidal 
fold  of  the  dnra  mater  is  attached  to  it,  and  both  occupy 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  on  the  base  of  the  cerebrum 
between  its  anterior  and  middle  lobes ;  each  side  of  the 
sella  turcica  is  grooved  by  the  carotid  artery ;  from  its 
fore- part  extends  a  small  plate  to  join  the  asthmoid  bone, 
(mthmoidal  process  ;)  from  each  side  of  the  body  the 
ala  is  continued  outwards,  forwards,  and  upwards ;  it 
presents  three  surfaces,  one  anterior,  smooth  and  square 
forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  is  named 
orbital  proeess,  another  is  elongated  and  concave,  and 
fojether  with  the  temporal  bone  supports  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum ;  the  third  or  external  surface  is 
named  the  temporal  process,  this  is  divided  into  two  by 
a  crest,  the  upper  part  forms  a  portion  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  and  the  lower  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  some  fibres 
of  the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles  are  at- 
tached to  the  crest  itself;  from  the  posterior  part  of 
each  wing  the  spinous  process  extends  backwards,  and 
curves  a  little  downwards  and  outwards,  and  occupies 
the  angle  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions 
nf  the  temporal  bone,  it  terminates  in  a  spine,  the  sty- 
loid process,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  near  this  procflsa  is  a  small  foramen  (spino- 
sum)  which  transmits  the  middle  or  spinous  artery  of 
the  dura  mater,  anterior  to  this  is  the  foramen  ovale 
opening  directly  downwards  for  the  passage  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  nerve  ;  still  more  anterior  is  the  foramen 
rotundum,  which  leads  forwards  and  transmits  the  su- 
perior maxillary  nerve ;  between  the  lesser  and  great 
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wing  is  a  long  slit,  lihQ  foramen  lacerum  orbitale,  wide 
internally,  narrow  externally  where  the   frontal  bone 
sometimes  assists  in  closing  it,  it  transmits  the  third, 
fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves  irom  the  cranium  to  the  orbit :  from  the  angle 
between  the  body  and  ala,  the  pterygoid  plate  descends 
perpendicularly,  internally  it  bounds  the  posterior  naris, 
externally  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  attached  to 
it,  anteriorly  the  palate  bone  is  connected  to  it,  poste- 
riorly  it  is  {hollowed  into  the  pterygoid  fossa,  which 
lodges  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  in  a  small  de- 
pression internal  to  this  the  tensor  palati  muscle ;  this 
fossa  thus  divides  this  process  into  two  plates,  the  extet" 
7ial  is  broad  and  rough,  the  internal  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower, and  ends  in  the  hamular  process,  a  small  deli- 
cate hook,  convex  inwards,  concave  outwards,  and  co- 
vered by  a  bursa^  round  this  the  tendon  of  the  tensor 
palati  muscle  turns ;  in  the  inferior  notch  between  these 
plates  the  palate  bone  is  received;  above  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate  is  the  vidian  hole  or  canal,  this  opens 
anteriorly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  rotundmn, 
into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  posteriorly  into  the 
foramen  lacerum  anterius,  it  transmits  the  vidian  nerve 
and  vessels.     The  structure  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  veiy 
compact,  except  the  body  which  is  cellular ;  the  latter 
about  ten  years  of  age  undergoes  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion, whereby  the  cavities  called  the  sphenoid  sinuses 
are  formed  ;  these  open  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  nose  ;  in  front  of  them  in  the  adult  is  a  small  curved 
plate  of  bone,  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bonCy  it  is  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  the  base  anteriorly  connected  to  the 
posterior  sethmoid  cells,  the  apex  posteriorly,  axid  joined 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  sinus,  it  lies  above  the  sphenth 
palatine  foramen y  a  hole  which  is  below  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  between  the  orbital  processes  of  the  palate 
bone ;  this  hole  leads  from  the  nose  to  the  spheno-max- 
illary space ;  these  superior  spongy  bones  are  wanting 
in  the  child  and  sometimes  in  the  adult.     The  sphenoid 
is  articulated  to  the  seven  bones  of  the  cranium  and  to 
five  of  the  face,  viz.,  the  two  malar,  two  palate,  and  the 
vomer,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  superior  maxillary  by 
the  pterygoid  plates^  the  palate  bones  however  in  gene- 
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clinoid,  1  ethmoidal,  2  lesser  wings,  1  vomer,  2  spongy 
or  triangular,  2  great  wings,  2  temporal,  2  orbital,  2 
spinous,  2  styloid,  4  pterygoid,  and  2  haniular :  the  fo- 
ramina are  14  proper  and  8  common ;  the  proper  are,  3 
optic,  2  lacerated  orbital,  3  round,  2  oval,  2  apinal,  2 
vidian  and  the  2  sinuses  :  the  common  are,  2  foramina 
Iflcera  arnica  basis  cranii,  2  spheno-maxillary  fissures, 
one  in  each  orbit  bounded  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the 
sphenoid,  malar,  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  2  spheno- 
palatine, and  2  posterior  palatine  canals  between  the 
pterygoid  processes  and  the  superior  maxillary  tuberosi- 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  suture,  that  is,  the  edge  of  ench  is  serrated  or  cut 
into  irregular  teelh-like  processes,  these  indigitate  or 
lock  into  each  other,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  edges  in  a 
very  strong  and  motionless  manner,  the  indentations  are 
irregular  and  oblique  in  very  thick  bones,  but  where  the 
edges  are  thin,  the  suture  is  more  straight  and  regular, 
they  are  more  distinct  in  the  youn^  than  in  the  old,  and 
on  the  outer  than  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium ; 
there  are  seven  sutures  noticed  by  most  anatomists, 
some  however  unnecessarily  enumerate  a  greater  num- 
ber, the  sphenoidal,  asthmoidal,  coronal,  sagittal,  lamb- 
doid  and  two  squamous.  The  sphenoidal  suture  is  very 
extensive,  it  follows  the  irregular  edge  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  connects  it  to  the  occipital,  the  temporal, 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  the  frontal,  and  the 
fethmoid.  The  (ethmoidal  suture  in  like  manner  en- 
circles the  sethmoid  bone  and  connects  it  to  the  fron- 
tal. The  frontal  or  coronal  suture  proceeds  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  about  an  inch 
behind  the  external  angle  of  the  os  frontia,  ascends 
vertically  inclining  a  little  backwards,  and  then  de- 
scends to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  it  con- 
nects the  frontal  and  parietsl  bones  in  the  manner  be- 
fore explained.  The  sagittal  SMfure*  leads  from  the 
superior  angle  of  the  occipital  hone  directly  forwards 
between  the  two  parietal  to  the  centre  of  the  coronal 
suture,  and  is  sometimes  continued  along  the  median 
u3 
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line  of  the  frontal  bone  down  to  the  nose.     The  lamlh 
doid  suture  extends  on  either  side  from  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  sagittal  suture,  downwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  b<me; 
a  suture  named  the  additamentum  of  the  lambdoid  con- 
tinues  down  between  this  process  and  the   occi^ntal 
hone  as   far  as  the   foramen  lacerum  posterins ;   the 
lambdoid  suture  is  very  rough  and  frequently  contains 
ossa  triquetra  of  very  irregular  size,  it  connects  the  oc- 
cipital and  the  two  parieUd  bones;  the  additamentum 
is  very  little  serrated,  but  presents  uneven  thick  edges, 
it  connects  the  occipital  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  mastoid  hole  is  frequently  in  it,  it 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  lateral  sinus.     The  squamous 
suture  on  each  side  is  continued  from  the  extremity  of 
the   sphenoidal  in  an  arched  direction    upwards  and 
backwards,  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal, 
it  is  then  continued  under  the  name  of  cbdditanientum 
of  the  squamous  suture^  directly  backwards  for  about 
an  inch ;  the  structure  of  the  squamous  differs  from  that 
of  the  other  sutures,  the  bones  are  not  serrated  but  thin 
and  scaly,  imd  overlap  each  other,  it  unites  the  tempo- 
ral to  the  parietal ;  the  additamentum  is  serrated  and 
connects  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  co^ 
responds  to  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus  internally ;  a 
small  OS  triquetrum  is  sometimes  found  at  the  anterior 
part  of  this  suture,  and  seldom  in  any  other  situation. 

OF    THE    SKULL    IN    GENERAL. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  skull  presents  four  regions, 
the  superior  is  smooth  and  even,  has  no  remarkable  ap- 
pearance deserving  more  particular  attention,  the  lateral 
regions  are  each  divided  into  two,  anterior  or  temporal, 
and  the  posterior  or  mastoid ;  the  inferior  region  ex- 
tends from  the  nasal  notch  to  the  occipital  protuberance, 
and  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  zygomatic  arches,  and 
by  a  ridge  which  is  continued  from  these  processes 
round  the  skull  with  but  little  interruption ;  this  regioo 
may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior;  the  anterior  extends  from  the  snperci- 
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liary  ridges  of  the  M-frontis  to  the  rools  of  the  pte- 
rygoid processes  of  the  os-sphenoides ;  it  preaenia  the 
nasal  spine  and  procesa  of  the  os-fronti?,  tlie  ^thmoiil 
bone,  the  orbital  plates  of  the  os-frontis,  hounded  by 
its  angular  procosaes  before,  and  by  the  orbital  plates 
of  the  sphenoid  behind ;  in  this  division  are  the  bu- 
pra-orbit^,  the  anterior  and  posterior  orbital  holes,  the 
openings  of  the  frontal  and  sethmoid  cells,  the  optic  and 
lacerated  holes  of  the  orbits,  the  vidian  ciinals  and  the 
foramina  rotunda.  The  middle  division  extends  from 
the  roote  of  the  pterygoid  to  the  styloid  processes  of 
the  temporal  bones,  it  presents  the  azygos  process,  the 
basilar  process  of  the  os-occipilis,  the  anterior  points 
of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  ;  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  glenoid  cavities 
of  the  temporal  bones.  The  holes  in  this  division  are 
the  oval,  spinous,  carotid,  external,  auditory  glenoida), 
and  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  posterior  division  ex* 
tends  from  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  it  presents  the  foramen 
magnum,  the  two  condyles,  the  jugular  ridge,  the  sty- 
loid processes  of  the  temporal  bones,  surrounded  by 
their  vaginal  processes,  the  mamillary  processes,  the 
digastric  pits,  the  inferior  and  superior  transverse  arches, 
the  spine,  protuberance  and  pits  of  the  occipital  bone: 
the  foramina  iu  this  division  are  the  stylo-mastoid,  mas- 
toid, magnum,  lacera  pustica,  anterior  and  posterior 
condyloid.  ■ 

The  skull  is  divided  internally  into  the  arch  or  vault 
and  the  base  ;  on  the  vault  is  to  be  observed  the  sulcus 
for  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  frontal  crest,  the  grooves 
for  the  middle  arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  the  depres- 
sions for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  for  the  gra- 
nulations or  glandulffl  pacchionae ;  the  base  of  the  skull 
is  very  uneven,  and  presents  three  portions  on  different 
planes,  the  anterior  or  irontal,  the  middle  or  spheno- 
temporal,  and  the  posterior  or  occipital;  the  1st  is  formed 
of  the  orbiuti  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  cribri' 
form  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  lesser  wings  oi  the 
sphenoid  ;  the  foramina  in  this  divtsioa  are  the  oecum, 
olfactory,  and  optic.  The  2nd  division  is  Iwunded  before 
by  the  trsnsverM  spiBon  pcoceweB  of  tbe  i^enoid,  oa 
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the  Bides  by  the  squamous  portions  of  the  teinpeialy  and 
behind  by  the  superior  angles  of  the  petrous  portions  of 
the  same  bone,  and  by  the  posterior  clinoid  processes  of 
the  sphenoid ;  in  the  middle  is  the  sella  "turcica,  on  each 
side  of  which,  but  below  it,  is  a  ^oove  for  the  carotid 
artery,  and  for  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  below  tkia  is  a 
shallow  groove  for  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  ;  further 
out  on  each  side,  are  the  cavities  to  lodge  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  brain ;  and  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the 
petrous  bones  are  seen  the  juttings  of  the  vertical  semi- 
circular canals.  The  foramina  in  this  division  are,  the 
fpramina  lacera  orbitaria  superiora,  rotunda,  ovalia,  ca- 
rotica,  spinosa,  lacera  basis  cranii  anteriora,  and  inno- 
minata  or  hiatus  Fallopii.  The  3rd  or  occipital  portion 
is  bounded  before  by  the  basilar  process,  and  by  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  petrous  bones,  and  behind  by  the 
occipital,  it  presents  the  basilar  process,  the  foramen 
magnum,  the  perpendiciUar  ridge  of  the  occipital  crossed 
by  the  transverse,  by  which  this  bone  is  divided  into 
four  fossae,  the  superior  angles  of  the  petrous  bones 
having  a  shallow  groove  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses, 
the  transverse  occipital  ridge,  with  a  deep  one  for  the 
lateral  sinuses,  which  last  are  continued  over  the  infe- 
rior angles  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  thence  descend  in- 
wards along  the  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  then  again  groove  the  occipital  bone,  and  pass  for- 
wards on  it  to  the  posterior  foramina  lacera  ;  the  perpen- 
dicular ridge  is  grooved  above  for  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  terminates  sometimes  in  the  left,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  right  lateral  sinus ;  the  same  ridg'e  below 
the  tentorium  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  minor,  and  is 
slightly  grooved  for  the  occipital  sinuses.  The  foramina 
in  this  division  are  the  foramina  auditiva,  aqueductus 
vestibulorum,  foramina  lacera  postica,  foramen  magnum, 
foramina  condyloidea  antica  and  postica^ 

THE    BONES    OF    THE    FACE. 

• 

These  consist  of  six  pair  and  two  single  bones ;  the 
six  pair  are  the  malar,  superior  maxillary,  lachrymal, 
nasal,  palatine,  and  inferior  spongy :  the  two  single  bones 
are  the  vomer  and  the  inferior  maxillary. 


The  Malar  or  Cheek  Bone  is  placed  at  the  outer,  and 
under  part  of  the  orbit,  and  forma  the  prominence  of  the 
cbeek;  it  ie  of  an  irregular  squnre  form,  convex  externally, 
and  covered  by  the  skin  and  orbicularia  palpebrarum  ;  it 
presents  one  or  two  small  holes  for  vessels  and  nerves ;  its 
upper  aud  outer  edge  is  named  exterital  orbitar  process, 
and  joins  the  frontal  bone ;  its  inner  end  is  cutoff  oblique- 
ly aud  serrated,  is  attached  to  and  overlaps  the  maxillary 
bone,  this  is  the  maxillaTt)  process  ;  the  upper  ed^e  IB 
round,  Hmoolh,  and  concave,  forms  part  of  the  base  of  the 
orbit  and  ends  internally  in  a  long  angle,  named  the  in- 
teriial  orbital  process  ;  the  lower  is  thick  and  uneven, 
and  givee  attachment  to  the  masseter  muscle,  it  ends  pos- 
teriorly  in  the  zy"07natic  process,  which  passes  back- 
wards, and  terminates  in  a  serrated  edge  which  supports 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  behind  this 
the  midar  bone  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  temporal 
fossa ;  from  the  posterior  surface  a  thin  plate  extends  into 
the  orbit,  and  is  named  the  internal  orbital  process ;  the 
posterior  edge  of  this  is  notched  to  close  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure  anteriorly.  The  malar  bone  is  thick, 
strong,  and  cellular  ;  it  ia  well  developed  in  the  fcetns. 
It  is  joined  to  four  bones,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  temporal, 
and  superior  maxillary ;  the  processes  are  five,  the  supe- 
rior, inferior,  and  internal  orbital,  the  malar,  and  i^'go- 
matic ;  the  foramina  are  two  or  three  proper  and  one 


The  Superior  Maxillary  Bone  is  of  a  very  irregular 
figure  and  attached  to  all  the  bones  of  the  face  ;  it  forms 
part  of  the  front  of  the  face,  a  portion  of  the  orbit,  nose, 
and  palate ;  it  may  be  divided  into  the  body  atid  pro- 
cesses. The  body  is  concave  anteriorly,  to  form  ■the 
infra-orbital  or  canine  fossa,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  the  infra-orbital  hole  ;  it  is  bounded  externally  and 
above  by  a  rough  serrated  surface,  the  malar  process, 
which  is  smooth  and  hollowed  out  behind  for  the  temporal 
muscle  ;  springing  from  the  iimer  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  is  the  nasal  process  of  a  pyramidal  form,  perfo- 
rated by  one  or  two  smell  holea  for  vessels,  serrated  above 
to  join  the  OB  frontis,  prominent  be  low,  slightly  grooved 
nnteriorly  to  receive  the  nasal  bone  and  the  alar  cartilage, 
and  deeply  grooved  behind  to  form  part  of  the  lachrymal 
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los9a  aad  duct ;  ita  internal  surface  forms  part  of  the  na- 
sal fossa  and  is  connected  to  the  ethmoid  bone  above,  be- 
low this  b  a  channel  that  leads  to  the  middle  meatos,  and 
inferior  to  this  is  a  crest  for  the  spongy  bone  ;  between 
the  nasal  and  malar  processes  is  the  orbital  plate^  of  a 
triangular  form,  the  base  joined  to  the  ethmoid,  lachry- 
mal and  palate  bones  ;  this  process  looks  downwards  and 
forwards ;  its  outer  and  posterior  edg&  bounds  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure  ;  the  infra-orbital  canal,  which  runs 
along  it  in  a  direction  forwards  and  inwards,  lodges  tb6 
vessels  and  nerves  of  that  name  ;  this  canal  divides  ante- 
riorly into  two,  the  smaller  is  the  anterior  dental^  which 
descends  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  where  itter* 
minates  by  communicating  with  the  aQterior  alveoli,  the 
other,  or  the  proper  infra-'Orhital  canal  is  wider,  and 
ends  in  the  infra-orbital  hole ;  the  edge  of  the  bone  above 
this  hde  is  round  to  form  part  of  the  contour  of  the  orbit, 
behind  which  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  arises; 
behind  and  below  this  plate  is  the  tuberosity^  this  is  mora 
prominent  in  the  young,  as  it  contains  the  last  molar  tooth, 
after  the  protrusion  of  which  it  diminishes,  near  this  are 
three  or  four  small  holes,  the  posterior  dental  canals 
which  lead  to  the  posterior  alveoli ;  beneath  the  orlHtal 
plate,  the  body  of  the  bone  is  excavated  into  a  large  ca- 
vity, the  antrum  highmorianum,  of  somewhat  a  triangu- 
lar figure,  the  base  towards  the  nose,  the  apex  towuds 
the  malar  process ;  this  is  the  largest  sinus  cpnnected  with 
the  nose,  it  is  sometimes  divided  by  septa  as  well  as  by 
the  anterior  dental  canal  into  two  or  more  cells  ;  the  infra- 
orbital canal  runs  along  its  roof,  through  the  floor,  one 
or  two  of  the  molar  alveoli  project  and  sometimes  open, 
the  canine  fossa  is  in  front  of  it,  and  the  tuber  bounds  it 
behind,  this  cavity  is  lined  by  the  membrane  of  the  nose; 
in  the  sikeleton  the  opening  in  its  base  is  very  large  and 
irregular,  but  in  the  natural  state  it  is  contracted  by  the 
ethmoid  bone  above,  by  the  palate  bone  behind,  and  by  the 
inferior  spongy  bone  below,  also  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose ;  it  opens  by  one  or  two  small  oblique  openings 
into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  anterior  to  which  is 
the  infundibulum,  a  deep  groove  leading  downwards, 
backwards^  and  inwards,  from  the  frontal  sinus  and  the 
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antexioT  ^ethmoid  cells,  and  opening  into  ihc  middle  mea- 
tus ;  the  body  of  this  bone  is  bounded  below  by  a  etrong' 
horizontal  plate,  the  palatine  pruvess,  the  upper  Burface 
of  which  u  smooth  and  concave,  and  forms  the  floor  of 
the  nose,  the  loner  is  rough,  and  forms  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  ;  it  ia  thick  before,  thin  and  serrated  behind  to  join 
the  palate  bone,  internally  it  is  thick  and  rough,  and  joins 
theoppositebone,  byasuture,  in  the  anterior  part  of  which 
is  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  which  opens  inferioily  on 
the  palate  by  the  foramen  incisivum,  and  superiorly  by 
two^diatinct  holea,  one  in  each  nostril ;  this  internal  edge 
is  raised  so  as  to  form  the  nasal  spine  or  crest  to  receive 
the  vomer,  anteriorly  this  projects  eo  as  to  form  the  ante- 
rior Ttasal  spine,  to  which  the  cartilaginous  aeptum  of  the 
noae  is  attached  ;  between  this  and  the  nasal  process  the 
bone  is  very  concave  and  forms  the  anterior  opening  of 
the  nares.  The  palate  plate  is  bounded  anteriorly  and 
externally  by  the  curved  alveolar  edge  or  process  ;  this 
is  very  thick  particularly  behind,  and  is  divided  into  se- 
veral, generally  eight,  conical  cavities  for  the  teeth ;  the 
partitions  between  these  are  formed  of  dense  cellular  tex- 
ture which  is  less  compact  posteriorly.  The  superior 
maxillary  bone  is  connected  to  two  booes  of  the  cranium, 
the  frontal  and  tethmoid,  and  to  seven  bones  of  the  face, 
the  nasal,  lachrymal,  malar,  palate,  inferior,  spongy,  vo- 
mer, and  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  also  to  the 
teeth ;  it  is  sometimea  connected  to  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid.  The  processes  are  eight,  the 
nasal,  orbital,  malar,  tuberosity,  alveolar,  palatine,  nasal 
crest,  and  nasal  spine ;  the  foramina  are  three  proper  and 
four  common  ;  the  proper  are  the  infra- orbital,  the  fora- 
men antri,  and  foramen  incisivum  ;  the  common  are  the 
gpheno-maxillary  fissure,  the  posterior  palatine  hole  or 
canal,  the  anterior  nares,  and  the  n:isal  or  lachrymal  duct; 
this  bone  is  well  developed  in  the  foitus  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alveoli  and  sinus,  which  do  not  appear  for  a 
few  years. 

The  Palate  Bone  is  situated  at  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  nose,  between  the  pterygoid  processes  and 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  it  is  of  a  very  irregular 
figure  and  may  be  divided  into  four  parts  ;  1st,  the  ho- 
rizontal or  palate  plate,   2nd  the  nasal  or  perpendicu- 
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fair  plate,  at  the  lower  and  outer  angle  of  which  is,  3rd, 
t)ie  pterygoid  process  ;  and  4th,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  nasal  is  the  orbital  portion  ;  the  palate  process  or 
plate  is  nearly  square,  flat,  and  rough  below,  smooth 
above,  and  concave  from  side  to  side  to  form  part  of  the 
ioor  of  the  nose,  posteriorly  it  has  a  thin  edge  to  which 
the  velum  palati  is  attached  ;  its  anterior  border  is  ser- 
rated to  join  the  palate  plate  of  the  maxillary  bone,  its  in« 
ner  edge  rises  into  a  spine  or  crest  to  support  the  vomer, 
and  is  continued  posteriorly  into  the  posterior  nascU 
spine  ;  its  centre  is  thinner  than  its  edges.  The  nasal 
process  or  vertical  plate  is  broad  and  thin,  rests  partly  on 
the  maxillary  bone,  its  inner  or  nasal  surface  forms  part 
of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  is  marked  by  two  depressions  whi^h 
assist  in  forming  the  lower  and  middle  meatus  of  the 
nose,  the  ridge  between  these  supports  the  lower  spongy 
bone,  externally  it  is  uneven  and  grooved  for  the  poste- 
rior palatine  vessels  and  nerves ;  the  anterior  edge  of  this 
plate  is  thin  and  brittle,  and  prolonged  for  some  way  over 
the  antrum,  the  posterior  edge  joins  the  pterygoid  pnn 
cesses.  The  tuberosity  or  the  pterygoid  process  arises 
from  the  lower  and  outer  angle,  is  thick  and  wedge-shaped, 
it  inclines  backwards  and  outwards,  and  presents  three  fos- 
sae, one  at  each  side  for  each  pterygoid  plate,  and  one  in 
the  middle  which  assists  in  forming  the  pterygoid  fossa; 
th^  innermost  of  these  fossae  is  the  deepest :  this  process 
is  perforated  by  one  or  two  small  holes  which  lead  from 
the  palatine  canal :  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal 
plate  are  the  orbital  nnd  sphenoidal  processes y  separated, 
from  each  other  by  a  deep  notch  ;  the  orbital  is  the' 
larger  and  anterior  of  the  two,  it  is  triangular  and  bent 
a  little  outwards,  it  appears  in  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  maxil* 
lary  bone  by  one  edge,  to  the  os  planum  by  the  second, 
while  the  third  enters  into  the  spheno  maxillary  fissure ; 
the  sphenoidal  or  posterior  orbital  process  is  smaller, 
and  is  articulated  to  the  body  and  spongy  plate  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  ;  both  these  processes  are  cellular,  the 
cells  communicate  with  those  of  the  sethmoid  and  sphe- 
noid bones  ;  the  notch  between  these  two  processes 
forms  the   spheno  palatine  hole  ;  the  palate    bone  is 
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joined  to  the  maxillary,  inferior  spongy,  vomer,  splie- 
noid,  and  lethmoid,  and  to  the  apposite  palate  bone  ;  it 
is  composed  of  thin  compact  subatance,  and  is  well 
formed  in.  the  fcelus  ;  its  processes  are  seven,  palate, 
nasal,  pteryn^oid,  orbital,  sphenoidal  posterior  nasal  spim 
and  crest ;  its  foramina  are  one  proper  and  two  common. 
The  proper  ia  the  posterior  palatine  hole  or  holes ;  the 
common  are  the  posterior  palatine  or  ptery go- maxillary 
canal  and  the  apheno-palatine  hole  ;  the  latter  is  above 
the  nasal  plate,  below  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  be- 
tween the  orbital  processes  of  the  palate  bone,  it  trans- 
mits the  nasal  nerve  and  artery  from  the  epheno- maxillary 
fossa  into  the  noBe. 

The  InfeTioT  Spongy  or  Turbinated  Bone,  placed  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  nose,  elongated 
from  before  backwards,  it  presents  a  ivrinkied  or  a  ru^-^ 
ged  surface,  convex  towards  the  nose,  concave  outwards, 
its  lower  edge  is  loose,  spongy,  and  curled  outwards  ;  the 
upper  edge  is  uneven,  thin,  and  joined  to  the  unguis,  and 
to  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones  ;  it  is  connected  to  the 
unguis  by  a  thin  pyramidal  process  which  completes  the 
nasal  duct  ;  it  is  also  in  general  united  to  the  descend- 
ing oblique  process  of  the  sethraoid,  it  is  composed  of 
very  thin  brittle  substance  marked  with  pores  and  little 
spines. 

The  Os  Unguis  or  Lachrymal  Bone  ia  placed  at  the 
inner  and  forepart  of  the  orbit ;  below  the  os  frontis,  be- 
hind the  nasal  process  of  (he  superior  maxillary  and  be- 
fore the  lethmoid  bone,  it  is  of  an  oblong  square  shape, 
and  very  thin,  it  covci-s  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells ;  ex- 
ternally it  ia  divided  by  a  perpendicular  ridge,  n'hich  ter- 
minates  below  in  a  little  hook-like  process,  into  two 
unequal  plates,  the  posterior  or  orbital  plate  is  short  and 
broad,  the  anterior  lachrymal  plate  is  concave,  long  and 
□arrow,  and  forms  part  of  the  lachrymal  or  naaal  fossa  and 
duct.  The  os  unguis  is  joined  above  to  the  internal  an- 
•^lar  and  orbitar  processes  of  the  os  frontis  ;  behind  to 
the  OS  planum  of  the  fethmoid,  below  to  the  orbitar  plate 
of  the  maxillary,  before  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  same, 
and  before  and  below  to  the  inferior  spongy  bone  ;  its 
structure  is  very  thin  but  compact. 
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Tbe  Nmtal  Bomet  «re  sitnated  beneath  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  and  between  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones,  they  are  small,  narrow,  and 
thick  above,  thin  and  expanded  below  ;  they  form  die 
bridge  of  the  nose ;  the  external  surface  of  each  is  slighdj 
concave  from  above  downwards,  convex  from  side  io  nde 
and  perforated  with  one  or  two  small  holes ;  the  intemal 
surface  is  concave  and  grooved  for  the  nasal  serves ;  the 
superior  margin  is  thick  and  deeply  denticulated  to  join 
the  nasal  process  and  spine  of  the  frastal  and  the  nasal 
plate  of  the  sethmoid  bones ;  its  external  edge  is  grooved 
and  received  into  the  nasal  proeess  of  the  superior  max- 
illary, its  inner  edge  is  flat  to  join  with  its  fellow,  and  its 
lower  edge  is  thin  and  irregular,  and  joins  the  alar  carti- 
lages of  the  nose^  and  is  notched  for  the  passage  of  the 
nasal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  Vomer ;  this  azygos  bone  resembles  a  plough- 
;  it  stands  in  the  median  line,  although  it  o^ 
bends  a  little  to  one  side,  is  thin  and  flat  and  covered 
by  the  pituitary  membrane,  it  presents  four  edges  ;  tiie 
upper  or  sphenoidal  is  hollowed  to  receive  the  azygw 
process  ;  the  anterior  is  slightly  grooved  to  receive  the 
aethmoidal  lamina  and  the  nasal  cartilage  ;  the  posterior 
or  pharyngeal  is  round  and  smooth  and  unattached; 
the  inferior  or  palatal  edge  is  the  longest,  and  is  received 
between  the  laminae  of  the  nasal  crest  of  the  maxillary 
and  palate  bones  :  it  is  attached  to  the  maxillary,  palate, 
{ethmoid,  and  sphenoid  bones,  also  to  the  turbinated 
bones  of  the  latter ;  its  structure  b  compact,  but  thin  and 
transparent. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone,  or  the  lower  jaw,  is 
the  largest  of  the  facial  bones,  it  is  of  a  semicircular 
figure  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  extend- 
ing along  its  sides  and  back-part  to  the  base  of  the  skull; 
it  is  divided  into  the  body  or  chin,  the  sides,  the  rami, 
and  the  processes  ;  the  body  is  the  anterior  prominent 
portion  with  a  vertical  ridge  in  the  centre,  the  symphi- 
sis, or  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  symmetrical  pieces  of 
which  this  bone  in  infancy  consisted ;  inferiorly  the  bodj 
projects  into  the  mental  process  or  chin,  above  this  on 
each  side  is  a  depression  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
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lip,  external  to  which  iuid  looking  biickwards  ia  the  oval 
oblique  opening  of  the  dental  canal,  called  the  mental 
hole,  through  which  a  vessel  and  nerve  of  the  same  name 
pass  ;  posteriorly  the  body  of  the  bone  is  concave,  and 
lined  above  by  the  mucous  memliTane,  in  the  middle  it 
presents  in  the  line  of  the  Eymphisis,  a  chain  of  emi- 
nences, to  the  superior  of  which  the  frpenuni  linguce  ad- 
heres, to  the  middle  the  genio-hyo- gloss i,  and  to  the  In- 
ferior the  genio-hyoidici  muacles ;  above  and  on  each 
side  of  these  are  depressions  for  the  Eubliugual  glands 
and  at  the  lower  border  are  two  depressions  for  the  di- 
(jfastric  muscles.  The  sides  of  the  maxilla  have  a  direc- 
tion backwards  and  outwards,  on  their  outer  surface  is 
an  oblique  line  which  passes  backwards  and  upwards  to 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  coronoid  process,  it  gives  at- 
tachment before  to  the  plalysraa  and  depressor  anguli 
oris,  and  behind  to  the  buccinator  muscles ;  internally 
also  is  an  oblique  line,  parallel  to,  but  more  prominent 
than  the  external,  to  this  is  attached  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  anteriorly,  and  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx  posteriorly ;  beneath  this  line  is  a  slight  groove 
which  contains  the  mylo  hyoid  nerve,  and  below  this  aa 
oblong'  depression  for  the  submaxillary  gland ;  tiie  lower 
edge  or  base  of  the  jaw  is  rounded,  thick  before,  thin 
behind,  and  gi'ooved  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth 
for  the  facial  artery  ;  the  upper  or  alveolar  edge  is  broad 
posteriorly  and  bent  a  little  inwards  ;  it  baa  usually  six- 
teen alveoli,  which,  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  vary  in  form  ac- 
cording to  tliat  of  the  teeth.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  ia 
more  or  less  obtuse,  and  often  bent  a  little  outwards ; 
the  masseter  adberes  to  it  externally,  the  internal  ptery- 
goid internally,  and  the  stylo- maxillary  ligament  to  the 
border  of  it.  The  ramus  ascends  a  litde  backwards,  is 
thick  and  ronnd  posteriorly  and  is  enveloped  by  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  externally  it  is  covered  by  the  masseter,  in- 
ternally it  presents  a  deep  groove  which  leads  to  a  la^e 
hole,  the  i/iferioT  dental  or  maxillary  ;  this  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  ramus,  and  is  protected  inter- 
nally by  a  prominent  spine  into  which  the  internal  late- 
ral ligament  Is  inserted,  a  slight  groove  leads  from  ihia 
hole  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle ;  the  dental  hole  leads 
into  Bk  canal  which  traverses  the  side  of  the  bone  beneath 
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tbe  alveoli,  with  each  of  which  it  communicates ;  it  con- 
tains the  dental  nerve  and  vessels ;  below  the  incisors 
this  canal  turns  back  a  little  and  ends  at  the  mental 
liole  ;  this  canal  is  nearer  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw 
behind,  and  the  outer  surface  before ;  the  ramus  ends 
above  in  a  notch  and  two  processes,  the  anterior  or  coro- 
noid,  the  posterior  or  condyloid  ;  the  notch  is  traversed 
by  the  masseter  nerve  and  vessels.  The  coronoid  pro- 
cess is  triangular,  the  apex  is  inclined  a  little  outwards, 
it  is  embraced  by  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle. 
The  condyle  is  an  oblong  convex  process  supported  by  a 
neck  which  is  most  depressed  anteriorly,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle;  the  condyle  is 
curved  forwards  and  most  convex  in  that  direction ;  it  is 
directed  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards,  so  that  its  in« 
temal  extremity  is  posterior^  it  is  also  higher  than  the 
external ;  its  posterior  surface  is  nearly  straight  and  al- 
most free  from  cartilage.  By  these  processes  the  lower 
maxilla  is  articulated  with  the  temporal  bones ;  on  the 
external  edge  of  each  is  a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of 
the  external  lateral  ligament.  The  lower  jaw  in  the 
young  subject  always  consists  of  two  symmetrical  pieces. 
The  Teeth  are  small,  hard  bones,  thirty-two  in  num- 
ber, sixteen  in  each  jaw ;  their  form  is  generally  coni- 
cal the  apex  in  the  alveoli ;  in  each  tooth jwe  distinguish 
the  crown,  neck,  and  root ;  the  crown  is  external  to  the 
alveolus,  it  has  no  periosteum,  but  is  covered  b^  a  fina 
white  vitreous  substance,  named  enamel :  the  neck  is 
surrounded  by  the  gum,  and  the  root  is  firmly  held  in 
the  alveolus  by  a  mode  of  connexion  called  gomphosis. 
The  teeth  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  incisores, 
the  canini,  and  the  molares :  tbe  incisores  are  four  in 
each  jaw,  the  crown  of  these  is  sharp,  and  wedge- 
shaped,  convex  before  and  thickly  covered  with  enamel; 
those  in  the  upper  are  stronger  than  those  in  the  lower 
jaw ;  the  former  are  broader,  their  edge  is  like  a  chisel, 
cut  off  posteriorly,  the  latter  are  more  vertical,  their  an- 
terior surface  is  bevelled  off,  but  they  are  not  so  shaip 
as  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  their  roots  are  larger:  tbe 
canine  teeth  or  cuspidati  are  two  in  each  jaw,*'  the  crown 
is  conical,  a  little  blunt,  convex  before,  their  root  is  sia« 
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gle  but  very  long ;  Ihe  grinders  or  molares  are  ten  in 
each  jaw,  the  crown  of  these  are  binad  aad  irregular, 
the  TooU  are  mote  or  less  divided ;  the  upper  grinders 
are  etroDger  than  the  lower,  the  axis  of  the  former  are 
directed  outwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  vertical ;  the  two 
first  molar  are  called  liicuspidati,  and  are  smaller  than 
the  canine  ;  they  have  only  Iwo  tubercles  on  the  crown 
and  the  fang  is  single  but  eoraetimes  it  is  double,  the 
posterior  grinders  are  the  true  molar  or  mttUiAispidaii, 
these  are  large  ;  the  crown  hns  four  or  five  lubercles,  the 
root  has  three  or  four  divisions,  each  is  perforated  by  & 
small  hole.  The  teeth  are  composed  of  a  very  compact 
bone  or  ivory,  less  brittle  than  the  enamel ;  the  latter 
aaly  covers  the  crown  as  far  as  the  neck  ;  the  ivory  has 
no  cells  in  it,  its  fracture  is  silky ;  in  addition  to  the 
component  parte  of  bone  it  also  contains  some  fluate  of 
lime;  it  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  air  a  long  time ;  the  enamel  is  very  white,  and  so 
hard  as  to  strilce  fire  with  steel ;  it  is  composed  of  fibres 
which  aie  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  crown,  it 
ia  thicker  where  the  teeth  are  oxposed  to  much  friction, 
it  does  not  contain  any  vessels  or  nerves  and  is  not  re- 
generated when  once  destroyed  ;  each  root  is  perforated 
with  a  small  hole  which  leads  into  the  cavity  in  the 
crown ;  this  cavity  contains  a  pulp  which  is  very  vascu- 
lar and  nervous. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  connected  by  sutures  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  cranium,  it  is  imnecessary 
M  describe  these  individually,  as  they  are  all  named  from 
the  particular  bones  they  unite.  The  facial  bones,  in 
addition  to  forming  the  general  outline  of  the  face,  also 
bound  several  regions,  namely,  the  nose,  orbits,  palate, 
temporal,  zygomatic  and  spheno -maxillary  fosste.  The 
bones  entering  into  the  nose  have  been  already  i 
tioned  in  the  description  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  Orbils  are  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  the  base  looking 
outwards  and  forwards,  the  apex  backwards  and  inwards: 
seven  bones  enter  into  the  parietes  of  each,  the  fiuntal, 
sphenoid,  lachrymal,  maxillary,  palate,  and  malar ;  the 
upper  wall  or  the  roof  of  each  orbit  is  formed  b 
frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  it  is  con- 
cave, and  presents  the  optic  hole  posteriorly  and  the  de- 
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{uressions  for  the  lachrymal  dand  and  for  the  trochlea 
anteriorly ;  the  floor  is  nearly  plane  and  looks  outwards 
and  downwards^   it  is  formed  of  the  malar,  maxillary, 
and  palate  bones,  the  infraorbital  o^al  extends  along  it : 
the  external  wall  is  formed  by  th«  sphenoid  and  malar 
bones,  and  the  internal,  which  is  smooth  and  plane,  is 
formed  by  the  lachrymal,  sethmoid,  and  sphenoid  bones. 
The  bones  which  form  the  base  of  the  orbit  are  the  fron- 
tal, malar,  and  maxillary,  the  foramina  in  the  base  of  the 
orbit  are  four,  viz.  the  supraorbital,  the  iiifraorbital,  the 
malar,  and  the  nasal  duct ;  within  the  orbH  are  five,  viz. 
the  optic,  which  is  in  the  upper,  inner,  ^d  posterior 
part,  the  foramen  lacerum  superius,  which  leads  from 
the  apex  upwards  and  outwards,  the  two  internal  orbi- 
tal holes  which  are  found  in  or  close  to  the  suture  along 
the  internal  wall  and  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  or  the 
inferior  lacerated  hole  which  leads  from  the  back  of  the 
orHt  fonf('ards  and  outwards  along  the  floor ;  this  dit-like 
opening  is  bounded  by  the  sphenoid,  palate,  maxillary, 
and  m^ar  bones.     The  axis  of  the  two  orbits  are  oblique 
lines,  which,  if  produced  posteriorly,  would  decussate 
about  the  sella  turcica,  while  anteriorly  they  would  di- 
verge. 

The  Palatine  Region  is  composed  of  the  palate  plates 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  of  the  palate  bones,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  alveolar  arch,  by  the  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  palate  bones,  and  by  the  hamular  processes  of  the 
sphenoid ;  to  its  posterior  edge  the  soft  palate  and  uvnk 
are  attached ;  anteriorly  it  presents  the  foramen  incisi- 
vum  or  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  posteriorly  the 
two  posterior  palatine  canals. 

The  Temporal  Fossa  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  cra- 
nium and  face;  it  is  bounded  internally  by  the  frontal, 
sphenoid,  parietal  and  temporal  bones ;  its  extent  supe- 
riorly is  defined  by  the  semilunar  ridge  on  the  side  of 
the  cranium,  anteriorly  by  the  malar  bone,  posteriorly 
by  the  pulley- like  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  and  in- 
feriorly  and  externally  by  the  zygomatic  arch  which  is 
formed  by  the  processes  of  that  name  from  the  temporal 
and  malar  bones  ;  this  arch  is  concave  above  and  inter- 
nally, convex  below  and  externally. 

The  Zygomatic  Fossa  is  continuous  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  last  described  region,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
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ifeipiished  by  a  transverse  ridge  or  crest  near  the  root  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  this  it  extends 
to  the  tuberosity  of  the  mamillary  bone,  and  is  bounded 
externally  by  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  PtETygo-Maxillary  Fossa  m  a  very  narrow  space, 
it  is  enclosed  between  the  pterygoid  processes  behind  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone  before,  it  is  bounded 
internally  by  the  nasal  lamella  of  the  palate  bone,  which 
separates  it  from  the  noae  ;  it  is  immediately  below  and 
behind  the  orbit,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
spheno  maxillary  fissure,  it  also  communicates  with  the 
palate  by  the  posteiior  palatine  canals,  and  with  the  nose 
by  the  spheno  palatine  hole,  it  also  leads  into  the  tempo- 
ral and  zygomatic  fossae. 

The  Extremities  are  two  superior,  and  two  inferior. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot;  the  thigh  contains  butane  bone,  the 

The  Femur  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  system,  it  con. 
sists  of  the  body  or  shaft  and  two  extremities  ;  the  body 
is  slightJy  twisted,  thick  above,  very  broad  below,  con- 
tracted and  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  centre,  arched  and 
smooth  before  and  concave  behind,  with  a  sharp  rough 
ridge  down  the  centre,  named  the  linea  aspera,  this  ex- 
tends along  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  parallel  to  its 
axis  and  dividet)  above  and  below  into  two  ridges,  these 
pass  superiorly  one  to  each  trochanter,  that  to  the  inner 
being  the  shorter  ;  and  inferiorly  one  to  either  condyle  ; 
these  inferior  divisions  separate  further  and  enclose  a  flat 
triangular  space,  the  popliteal ;  this  line  is  very  prominent 
about  the  centre  and  presents  two  lips  and  an  interstice, 
for  the  attachment  of  different  muscles  ;  the  anterior  con- 
vex surface  of  the  femur  is  broader  towards  either  end 
than  in  the  centre,  it  is  a  little  concave  superiorly,  the 
sides  are  slightly  flattened,  and  the  external  is  somewhat 
broader  than  the  internal,  particularly  above  ;  above  the 
middle  of  the  linea  aspera  one  or  two  holes  may  be  seen  to 
enter  obliquely  upwards,  these  transmit  the  nutritious  or 
the  medullary  vessels  of  the  bone  ;  to  the  linea  aspera  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  thigh,  the  vastus  extemus,  the  adductor  ' 
tendons,  and  the  vastus  intemns  are  attached,  to  the  m- 
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perior  external  branch  which  leads  to  the  great  trochan* 
ier  and  is  very  long,  the  adductor  magnus,  gluteus  max- 
imuSy  and  vastus  externus  are   attached,   the   internal 
branch  is  short  and  not  very  distinct,  it  leads  to  the  les- 
ser trochanter  and  gives  attachment  to  the  adductor  brevis, 
pectinseus,  vastus  internus,  and  some  fibres  of  the  iliacus 
intemus  ;  to  the  lower  and  external  branch  of  the  linea 
aspera,  the  vastus  externus  and  short  head  of  the  biceps 
are  attached,  and  to  the  lower  and  internal,  the  vastiis 
intemus  and  adductor  magnus  adhere ;  these  lines  conti- 
nue as  low  as  the  condyles,  the  internal  is  smooth  and 
nearly  obliterated  near  its  middle  for  the  passage  of  the 
crural  artery.     The  upper  or  pelvic  extremity  of  the  fe- 
mur presents  three  eminences,  the  head  for  articulation 
with  the  cotyloid  cavity  and  the  trochanters  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles.     The  head  is  of  a  globular  figure,  and 
forms  a  considerable  segment  of  a  sphere,  it  is  directed 
upwards,  forwards  and  inwards  ;  a  little  below  its  centre, 
there  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  insertion  of  the  round 
or  articular  ligament ;  with  the  exception  of  this  depres- 
sion the  head  is  covered  throughout  with  cartilage,  it  is 
supported  by  an  elongated  process,  the  neck  which  forms 
an  angle,  more  or  less  obtuse,  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
the  direction  of  this  process  is  upwards,  inwards^  and  a 
little  forwards,  it  is  flattened  before  and  behind,  thicker 
at  the  shaft  than  at  the  head,  its  lower  edge  is  longer  but 
smaller  than  the  upper ;  a  rough  irregular  line  separates 
the  head  from  the  neck,  beyond  which  the  articular  car- 
tilage does  not  extend,  and  at  its  juncture  to  the  shaft  two 
rough  lines  extend  inwards  and  downwards,   from  the 
great  to  the  lesser  trochanter,  one  on  the  fore  the  other 
on  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  into  these  the  capsular  li- 
gament is  inserted.     The  great  trochanter  is  continuous 
with  the  external  side  of  the  shaft,  and  nearly  in  a  line 
with  its  axis,  it  is  on  a  little  lower  level  than  the  head, 
it  is  thick,  rough  and  square,  externally  it  is  broad  and 
convex,  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  moves  over 
this   surface   and   an   intervening  bursa,    a   prominent 
ridge  bounds  it  below,  to  this  some  fibres  of  the  vastus 
externus  are  attached,   internally  it  presents  a  pit  (a 
digital  cavity  which  receives  the  tendons  of  the  external 
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■ffttalora  of  the  limb,  namely,  the  pyriform,  gemelli  imd 
obtnralora;  the  summit  of  tlie  trochanter  is  thick  and 
rough,  the  glutEeua  medius  is  inserted  into  it,  the  an. 
terior  edge  is  broad,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  glutwiu 
minimus,  into  the  posterior,  which  b  round  and  thick, 
the  quadratuB  femoris  ia  inserted.  The  lesser  trochanter 
is  a  conical  projection  at  the  posterior  and  inner  side  of 
the  shaft,  and  considerably  below  the  great  trochanter ; 
it  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  the  tendonE  of  the  psoas 
and  iliac  muscles  are  inserted  into  it  behind  its  apex, 
a  bursa  is  connected  to  it  anleriorlj'.  The  inferior  or 
tibial  end  of  the  femur  is  rery  large  and  broad,  and  di- 
vide into  two  eminences  or  condyles  which  are  separated 
posteriorly  by  a  deep  notch ;  the  condyles  articulate  with 
the  tibia;  the  external  is  larger,  and  projects  more  fbr- 
n-ard  than  the  internal,  its  articulating  surface  is  also 
broader,  and  ascends  higher,  externally  it  is  rough,  and 
presents  a  tuberosity  which  gives  attachment  to  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  joint ;  this  is  less 
prominent  than  the  internal  tubercle,  beneath  this  tu- 
bercle is  a  groove  which  receives  the  tendon  of  the  pop- 
litseus  muscle  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  joint ;  inter- 
r.ally  this  condyle  presents  a  rough  surface,  (awards  the 
posterior  port  of  which  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  is 
inserted,  it  is  very  convex  behind,  flat  before,  and  broad 
below.  The  internal  condyle  is  narrower,  less  promi- 
nent before  but  prolonged  more  behind  ;  it  is  also  longer 
than  the  external,  and  therefore  descends  lower  when 
the  femur  is  vertical,  but  both  are  nearly  on  a  level 
when  the  bone  ia  in  its  ordinary  oblique  direction ;  on 
its  inner  side  is  the  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  and  for  the  ad- 
ductor tendon;  to  its  outer  side,  which  is  rough,  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament  adheres ;  both  condyles  are 
more  convex  behind  than  before,  they  are  separated 
posteriorly  by  a  deep  une\en  notch,  which  lodges  the 
crucial  ligaments  and  is  deprived  of  articular  cartilage ; 
anteriorly  they  are  continued  into  each  other,  and  unite 
in  a  pulley-like  surface  which  is  convex  from  above 
downwards,  and  concave  from  side  to  side,  higher  exter- 
nally than  internally ;  this  trochlea  is  chiefly  formed  on 
the  external  condyle,  it  supports  the  patella:  the  femur 
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is  articulated  Buperiorly  with  the  ilium,  inferiorly  with 
the  tibia,  and  anteriorly  with  the  patella ;  like  sdl  long 
bones  it  is  composed  of  compact  tissue  in  the  centre  and 
cellular  at  the  extremities,  the  compact  has  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance, the  whole  shaft  is  traversed  by  a  disdnct 
medullary  canal,  which  is  crossed  by  numerous  bony 
laminae ;  the  femur  is  developed  by  five  points  of  ossifi- 
cation, one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  tibial  end,  one  for 
the  head,  and  one  in  each  trochanter. 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  the  patella,  tibia,  and  fibula. 

The  Patella  or  Rotula  or  knee  cap  is  a  small  bone 
in  front  of  the  knee  joint,  of  a  triangular  figure,  the  base 
above,  the  apex  below,  its  anterior  surface  is  convex 
and  covered  by  skin,  a  bursa  and  some  tendinous  fibres, 
it  is  marked  by  several  longitudinal  lines,  and  presents  a 
very  fibrous  appearance  ;  the  posterior  surface  is  covered 
with  cartilage  and  divided  by  a  prominent  vertical  line 
into  two  lateral  portions,  of  these  the  external  is  larger 
and  deeper  than  the  internal;  beneath  these  is  a  small 
triangular  depressed  surface  into  which  the  ligament  of 
this  bone  is  inserted ;  the  upper  edge  is  round  and  cut 
off  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards,  to  it  the  exten- 
sor tendons  are  attached;  the  patella  is  of  a  cellular 
structure  covered  by  a  compact  lamina  which  is  verr 
dense,  and  traversed  by  longitudinal  striae ;  it  is  dsTe- 
loped  from  a  single  point  of  ossification  and  remains  for 
a  long  time  cartilaginous ;  it  is  articulated  with  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  and  connected  to  the  tibia  by  a  pow- 
erful ligament ;  it  protects  the  fore-part  of  the  knee,  and 
serves  as  a  medium  of  connexion  between  the  extensor 
tendon  and  the  leg* 

The  Tibia f  next  to  the  femur,  is  the  longest  bone  in 
the  skeleton,  it  occupies  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of 
the  leg,  its  upper  extremity  is  thick  and  expanded  fi^Hn 
side  to  side,  its  circumference  is  somewhat  Gircularor 
oval,  convex  on  the  front  and  sides,  but  slightly  grooved 
behind ;  on  either  side  is  a  protuberance,  that  on  the  in- 
ternal, is  the  more  prominent  for  the  insertion  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus muscle;  a  little  behind  the  external  tu- 
berosity is  a  small  rounded  surface  looking  downwards, 
covered  with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  head  d 
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the  fibula,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  a  convex 
triangular  surface  looking  forwards  and  downwards, 
pierced  with  many  vascular  holes,  and  terminating  in  a 
tubercle,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  a  hursa  adheres, 
and  into  the  lower  the  ligamentura  patellee  ia  inserted. 
The  upper  or  femoral  surface  of  the  tibia  presents  two 
concave  or  articulating  surfaces  or  condyles  covered 
with  cartilage,  for  articulating  with  the  femur,  the  in- 
ternal ia  oval  and  the  deeper  of  the  two,  it  is  also  larger 
from  before  backwards  ;  the  external  is  nearly  circular, 
very  superficial,  and  looks  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards ;  these  are  separated  by  a  spine,  which  is  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  inclines  upwards  and  inwards  and  is  sur* 
mounted  by  two  tubercles ;  it  is  nearer  the  back  than 
the  fore-part  of  the  bone ;  a  large  flat  depressed  surface 
lies  anterior  to  it  and  a  smaller  depression  behind  it ; 
the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  crucial  ligamenta  are 
inserted  into  these  ;  the  body  of  the  tibia  is  triangular, 
its  size  diminishes  from  its  head  for  about  two-thirds 
don-n,  it  then  increases  somewhat  towards  its  lower 
end ;  its  inner  side  is  convex  above  end  a  little  concave 
below,  it  is  directed  obliquely  forwards,  is  covered  su- 
periorly by  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  sartorius, 
gracilis,  and  Beniiteiidiuosus,  but  the  remainder  of  it  is 
subcutaneous  ;  the  external  aide  appears  a  little  twisted, 
it  is  concave  above  to  support  the  tibialis  anticus  miis~ 
cle,  but  convex  below  to  support  the  tendon  of  that 
muscle  as  also  those  of  the  extensors ;  its  posterior  sur- 
face, which  is  also  broader  above  than  below,  is  slightly 
convex ;  it  presents  superiorly  a  prominent  line  passing 
obliquely  downwards  and  oulwnrds  for  the  insertion  of 
the  poplitaeus  and  the  origin  of  the  solseus  and  the  deep 
flexors;  near  this  line  is  the  opening  of  the  large  canal 
that  leads  the  vessels  to  the  medullary  membrane,  it 
slants  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards.  The  tibia 
presents  three  edges,  one  is  anterior  and  very  promi- 
nent about  the  middle,  but  less  so  above  and  rounded 
below,  this  line  is  subcutaneous,  it  is  twisted  like  the 
I  tibia  itself  and  is  commonly  called  the  crest  or  the  shin, 
I  the  inner  edge  ia  thick  and  round  and  more  distinct 
t  bdow  than  above,  the  outer  edge  is  thin  and  gives 
(     sttechment  to  the  interosseous  ligament ;  it  is  less  dia- 
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tinct  and  bifurcated  below.  The  lower  or  tarsal  end 
of  the  tibia  is  somewhat  square,  presents  an  anterior 
convex  edge  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons,  a  pos- 
terior nearly  smooth  edge  travereed  by  a  g^roore  fw 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longos,  externally  is  a 
concave  triangular  surface,  rough  above  for  ligaments, 
and.  smooth  and  cartilaginous  below  to  rec^ve  tbe  lower 
end  of  the  fibula ;  internally  the  tilHa  ends  in  a  thick 
flattened  perpendicular  process,  the  intemal  malleohs 
or  ankle ;  it  is  convex  and  subcutaneous,  it  lies  an- 
terior to  the  superior  internal  tuberosity  on  account  of 
the  twisting  of  tiie  bone ;  tbe  outer  side  of  this  pioce» 
is  smooth  and  cartilaginous,  and  joined  at  right  angk* 
to  the  cavity  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  ;  it  is  artico- 
lated  to  the  side  of  the  astragalus,  its  anterior  edge  ii 
coiivex  and  gives  attachment  to  ligaments,  its  posterior 
edge  is  grooved  superficially  for  the  tendons  of  the  tibta- 
lis  posticus  and  flexor  communis,  the  extremity  of  thi:!t 
process  is  broad  and  descends  lower  before  than  behind, 
it  gives  origin  to  the  intemal  lateral  ligament  of  tbe 
ankle ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  tibia  is  quadrilateral, 
concave  from  before  backwards,  and  somewhat  codtcx 
from  side  to  side,  being  traversed  from  before  back- 
wards by  a  very  superficial  ridge  or  prominence,  tlu? 
surface  is  broader  externally,  it  is  bounded  intemallv 
by  the  intemal  malleolus,  and  externally  by  the  fibula: 
the  tibia  is  articulated  to  the  femur,  the  fibula  and  astra- 
galus ;  its  ossification  commences  in  three  points,  ooe 
for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity,  the  tuberdc 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  crest,  and  the  malleolus  an* 
sometimes  found  as  epiphyses. 

The  Fibula  is  very  slender  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
tibia ;  it  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  leg,  nearly  vertical. 
its  lower  end  inclined  a  little  forwards  ;  tbe  superior  or 
femoral  end  is  small  and  circular,  and  presents  a  slight 
cavity  forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  to  articulate  with 
the  tuberosity  on  the  external  condyle  of  tbe  tibia, 
behind  this  is  a  slight  pyramidal  projection,  its  wbok* 
circumference  is  rough  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments 
which  attach  it  to  the  tibia,  also  for  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee  joint,  and  for  the  tendon  of  tbr 
biceps ;  below  tbis  \kie  \)<yaft  Ss^  icrasA  «nd  slender  like  a 
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neck;  the  body  then  becomes  triangular^  is  twisted  a 
little  and  curved  outwards,  its  inner  surface  looks  a  litr 
tie  backwards  above  but  is  twisted  forwards  below ;  this 
is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  internal  edge  into 
which  the  interosseous  ligament  is  inserted,  the  anterior 
portion  gives  attachment  to  the  extensors,  and  the  pos- 
terior is  grooved  for  the  tibialis  posticus,  its  exte^al 
surface  is  covered  by  the  peronsei  muscles,  the  posterior 
surface  gives  attachment  to  the  solaeus  above  and  to  the 
flexor  pollicls  below;  in  this  surface  we  perceive  the 
orifice  of  the  vascular  canal  leading  downwards ;  the  in- 
ternal edge  gives  attachment  to  muscles  abov^  and  to  the 
interosseous  ligament  below,  the  external  edge  is  turned 
backwards  and  gives  attachment  to  the  solseus,  flexor 
pollicls,  and  peronaei  muscles ;  and  the  anterior  edge  to 
the  extensor  digitorum  and  to  the  peronaei;  inferiorly 
this  edge  turns  outwards,  and  bifurcates,  enclosing  a 
triangular  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous;  the  lower 
or  tarsal  end  is  larger  than  the  head ;  it  is  elongated 
into  a  long  oval  process,  the  external  malleolus  or 
ankle,  this  is  larger,  more  prominent  and  posterior  to 
the  inner  ankle,  it  is  convex  and  subcutaneous  exter- 
nally, internally  it  is  smooth  and  triangular,  a  little  con- 
cave from  behind  forwards  and  convex  in  the  perpendi- 
cular direction,  it  articulates  with  the  astragalus,  above 
this  is  a  triangular  rough  surface  to  articulate  with  the 
tibia,  anteriorly  this  process  is  rough  but  thin  for  the 
origin  of  ligaments,  its  posterior  edge  is  broader  and 
grooved  for  the  peronseal  tendons,  internal  to  which  is  a 
depression  for  the  origin  of  the  posterior  lateral,  or  the 
transverse  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint ;  from  the  point  of 
this  process  the  external  lateral  ligament  arises;  the 
fibula  is  articulated  at  both  ends  to  the  tibia  and  below 
to  the  astragalus. 

The  Foot  is  divided  into  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and 
toes.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  seven,  astragalus, 
calcanenm,  navicular,  cuboid,  and  three  cuneiform. 

The  Astragalus  is  next  to  the  calcaneum  in  point  of 
size,  it  is  of  an  irregular  twisted  shape,  larger  above  and 
to  the  outside  than  internally  or  posteriorly ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  upper  and  middle  part  (k  the  tarsus^  where  it\sL 
Wedged  betweea  the  two  maUeoW,  \t&  i^w^Tv»t  ^^xs^^f^^ 
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presents  in  its  two  posterior  thirds  a  large  pcdlej'like 
articular  surface,  which  is  convex  from  hehind  forwards, 
and  Concave  transversely,  it  is  inclined  a  little  back* 
wards,  is  broader  before  than  behind,  and  more  promi- 
nent externally  than  internally;  anterior  to  this  is  a 
rough  depression,  on  the  neck  of  the  bone,  for  the  in- 
sertion of  ligaments ;  inferiorly,  it  presents  two  articular 
surfaces  for  the  os  calcis,  one  is  posterior  and  external, 
broad  and  concave,  the  other  is  anterior  and  internal  and 
convex ;  these  surfaces  are  separated  by  a  deep  groo?e, 
which  is  narrow  behind,  broad  before,  and  directed  for- 
wards and  outwards ;  strong  ligaments  pass  from  this 
groove  to  the  os  calcis ;  the  posterior  suiiace  of  the  as- 
tragalus is  narrow  and  slightly  grooved  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, downwards  and  inwards  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  poUicis  ;  it  presents  externally  a  pointed  eminence 
to  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint 
is  attached;  the  anterior  extremity  is  a  smooth  round 
head  supported  by  a  sort  of  neck,  it  is  directed  forwards, 
inwards,  and  downwards,  and  is  articulated  with  the  na- 
vicular bone ;  the  external  side  presents  a  triangular, 
smooth  surface,  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  a 
little  convex  from  before  backwards,  it  is  articulated  with 
the  fibula ;  the  inner  side  is  rough  for  ligaments,  except 
a  cartilaginous  surface  near  the  upper  part,  which  is 
smaller  than  that  on  the  outer  side,  and  broader  before 
than  behind,  this  is  articulated  with  the  internal  maK> 
leolus. 

The  Calcaneum  or  os  calcis  is  the  largest  bone  in  the 
tarsus,  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is 
placed,  it  is  elongated  posteriorly  into  a  process  called 
the  heel,  its  upper  surface  presents  two  articulating 
surfaces  to  support  the  astragalus;  the  posterior  is 
convex,  broad,  and  directed  forwards  and  ontwards, 
the  anterior  is  internal,  narrow,  and  concave  ;  these  are 
separated  by  a  deep  rough  transverse  groove  into  which 
strong  ligaments  are  inserted  ;  interned  to  thid  the  bone 
is  uneven,  and  projects  into  a  sort  of  process,  into 
which  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint 
is  inserted;  the  inferior  surface  is  smaller  than  the 
superior  and  is  nearly  flat,  it  presents  small  tnberdes 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments ;  the  pos- 
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terior  extremity  h  slightl)'  convex,  smooth  above  nnd 
covered  by  a  bursa,  and  rough  below  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tendon  achiltia ;  the  anterior  eslremity  is  smaller, 
and  presents  an  articular  surface  for  the  cuboid  bone, 
which  is  concave  from  above  downwards  and  convex 
from  side  to  side;  externally  it  ia  rather  flat,  being 
marked  with  two  shallow  grooves,  fur  the  peronaeal  ten- 
(Jms,  aspinesepaiates  these,  into  this  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  tho  ankle  joint  is  inserted,  internally  it  is 
broad  and  hollowed  out  into  an  arch,  under  which  the 
flexor  tendons,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  the  plantar  ves- 
sele  and  nerves  pass,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis 
runs  in  a  distinct  groove;  tho  oa  calcis  is  attached  above 
to  the  astragalus  and  before  to  the  cuboid. 

The  Navicular  or  Scaphoid  Bone  is  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  tarsus  and  at  its  upper  and  internal 
part ;  of  an  oval  form,  its  posterior  surface  is  smooth 
and  concave,  to  form  a  sort  of  superficial  or  glenoid 
cavity  for  the  head  of  ttie  astragalus,  the  latter  however 
is  much  larger  and  projects  inferiorly,  in  which  direction 
it  is  supported  by  the  strong  calceo- scaphoid  ligament, 
and  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  here 
generally  contains  a  sesamoid  bone ;  the  anterior  surface 
is  convex,  and  divided  by  two  vertical  ridges  into  three 
surfaces  for  the  three  cuneiform  bones;  the  circumfer- 
ence is  irregular  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  inter- 
nally it  is  rather  smooth,  but  inferiorly  it  presents  a  tu- 
bercle into  which  the  tibialis  posticus  is  inserted  ;  on  Its 
external  side  there  is  in  general  a  small  flat  articular 
surface  for  the  cuboid  bone  ;  the  scaphoid  ia  connected 
to  the  astragalus,  to  the  three  cuneiform  and  to  the  cu- 
boid bones. 

The  Cuboid  Bone  is  situated  at  the  outer  and  anterior 
part  of  the  tarsus  external  to  the  navicular,  and  anterior 
to  the  calcaneum  ;  although  of  a  cubical  form,  it  is  yet 
thicker  and  longer  internally  than  externally,  its  upper 
surface  is  Sat  and  rough  for  tho  attachment  of  ligaments 
and  muscles,  the  lower  surface  is  irregular,  rough  and 
tubercular  behind  for  the  calceo-cuboid  ligament,  and 
grooved  before  for  the  tendon  of  the  peronEeus  longus, 
its  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  concave  transversely, 
and  convex  from  above  downwards :  it  articulates  with 
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the  calcaneum^  anteriorly  it  presents  two  articular  siir« 
faces,  the  internal  is  square  and  supports  the  fourth  me- 
tatarsal bone,  the  external  is  triangular  and  suj^rts  the 
fifth  ;  the  external  side  is  narrow,  the  internal  is  rough 
posteriorly,  but  presents  anteriorly  two  articulating  sur- 
faces, the  posterior  for  the  scaphoid,  and  the  anterior 
for  the  external  cuneiform  bone ;  the  cuboid  is  articu- 
lated with  the  calcaneum,  the  scaphoid,  the  external  cu- 
neiform, and  the  two  external  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Cuneiform  Bones ;  these  three  wedge-shaped 
bones  are  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus,  be- 
tween the  scaphoid  and  the  three  internal  metatarsal 
bones  ;  the  first  or  the  internal  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
its  base  is  below  and  its  long  axis  is  from  above  down- 
wards, it  is  articulated  posteriorly  to  the  scaphoid  bone, 
anteriorly  to  the  first,  and  externally  to  the  second  meta^ 
tarsal  bone,  and  to  the  middle  cuneiform,  inferiorly  it 
presents  a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of  the  tibialis  aiiti- 
cus,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posti- 
cus ;  the  middle  cuneiform  is  the  smallest,  and  is 
wedged  in  betiiveen  the  two  others;  it  is  also  articulated 
behind  to  the  scaphoid  and  before  to  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone ;  the  Srd  or  external  cuneiform  bone  is  si- 
tuated between  the  last  and  the  cuboid  bone,  it  is  artica- 
lated  anteriorly  with  the  third  metatarsal  bone  ;  poste- 
riorly with  the  scaphoid,  internally  with  the  middle 
cuneiform  and  with  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  and  ex- 
ternally with  the  cuboid,  and  with  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone.  All  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  composed  of  a  soft 
spongy  vascular  tissue  covered  by  a  compact,  but  thin 
lamina  ;  they  are  each  developed  from  one  point  of  ossi- 
fication, except  the  calcaneum  and  the  astragalus,  which 
commence  each  in  two  points. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  are  ^ve  in  number,  the  1st  or 
internal  is  the  shortest  and  thickest,  convex  above, 
concave  and  sharp  below,  its  posterior  end  is  oval,  con- 
cave, and  rests  on  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  the  an- 
terior end  round  and  smooth,  supports  the  first  or 
great  toe,  this  extremity  is  grooved  below,  and  lodges 
the  sesamoid  bones,  the  peronseus  longus  is  also  in- 
serted into  it ;  the  2nd  is  the  longest  of  the  metatarsal 
boneSj  its  tarsal  end  is  wedged  in  between  the  three 
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cuneiform  bones,  and  is  articulated  to  eacli  of  them ; 
tlie  ouler  side  of  its  base  ia  also  joined  to  the  third  me- 
tatarsal lx»ne,  its  anterior  extremity  or  head  is  round, 
and  eupportA  the  second  toe,  it  is  marked  internally  and 
externally  by  the  depressions  for  the  lateral  ligaments, 
a  groove  separates  the  head  from  the  body  of  the  bone  ; 
the  3rd  rnelatarsat  bone  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  se- 
cond, hilt  of  the  same  form  ;  its  base  rests  on  the  thiid 
(suneiform  bone ;  the  4th  metatarsal  bone  is  a  little 
eiiorter,  it  reals  on  the  cuboid  bone,  and  the  inner  aide 
of  its  base  also  rests  against  the  third  cuneiform  bone  ; 
the  5lh  is  the  slioitest  except  the  iirsi,  it  rests  on  the 
cuboid  bone ;  the  heads  of  all  the  nietatarsal  bones  are 
round,  the  bases  flat  to  articulate  with  the  tarsus,  the 
sides  of  their  bases  are  also  Dat  to  join  one  another ;  all 
these  bones  possess  a  similar  structure,  and  resemble  Che 
class  of  long  bones. 

The  Toes  are  fi^-e  in  number,  the  first  or  the  great  toe 
lias  only  two  phalanges,  all  the  others  have  three ;  there 
are  therefore  fourteen  phalanges  in  nil ;  the  Jirst  pha- 
-/anges  are  longest,  they  are  convex  above,  concave  be- 
low ;  their  posterior  end  is  larger,  and  presents  a  roun<l 
•concavity,  for  the  bead  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  the  an- 
terior end  is  convex  from  above  downwards  and  concave 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  form  a  ginglymoid  joint  with 
the  second  phalanx.  The  second  phalanges  are  very  ■ 
short,  the  ^reat  toe  has  none,  the  posterior  end  of  each 
is  concave  from  above  dovrnwards,  but  convex  trans- 
versely, beingr  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge ;  tire  anterior 
extremity  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  phalanx,  its  con- 
dyles are  less  prominent.  The  third  phalanges  are  all 
very  small  except  that  of  die  great  toe,  they  are  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  support  the  nails,  their  posterior  ex- 
tremity being  very  large  and  similar  to  that  of  the  middle 
phalanges,  their  anterior  end  is  tubercnlar  and  attached 
10  the  cellu In- vascular  texture  at  the  extremity  of  each; 
at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  loe  there 
are  in  general  two  setamoid  bones  into  which  the  small 
muscles  of  this  toe  are  inserted,  frequently  also  there  is 
another  at  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  sometimes 
one  is  found  at  the  first  joint  of  the  second  toe,  and  em»- 
ther  at  Ihat  of  the  fifth. 

x3 
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THE   SUPERIOR   EXTREMITIES. 

Each  superior  or  thoracic  extremity  consists  of  tb# 
/shoulder  and  forearm,  wriat  and  hand ;  the  shoulder  is 
composed  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula^  the  arm  of  the 
humerus,  the  forearm  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  wiist 
of  the  eight  small  carpal  bones,  the  hand  of  .the  five 
metacarpal  and  fourteen  phalangal  bones* 

The  Clavicle  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  sternum 
obliquely  across  the  first  rib,  upwards,  backwards,  and 
outwards  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  it  is 
curved  somewhat  like  an  italic  S,  particularly  in  the 
male,  in  the  female  it  is  straighter  and  longer,,  it  consists, 
like  all  long  bones,  of  two  extremities  and  a  body  or 
shaft ;  the  internal  or  sternal  end  is  thick,  it  presents  a 
triangular  articulating  surface,  inclined  forwards  and 
downwards,  convex  from  above  downwards,  concave 
from  before  backwards,  large  above  and  before,  small 
and  pointed  below  and  behind,  the  circumference  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments;  the  body  is 
nearly  cylindrical  towards  the  sternal,  but  flat  and  ex* 
panded  towards  the  acromial  end,  smooth  above  and 
mostly  subcutaneous^  inferiorly  it  is  rough,  and  present» 
about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end>  a  ridge  or  process 
for  the  rhomboid  ligament,  external  to  this  is  a  grooYe 
I  for  the  subclavian  muscle,  in  which  is  a  foranaen  for  the 
nutritious  vessels,  and  near  the  scapular  end  is  a  rough 
ridge  leading  backwards  and  outwards  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  coraco- clavicular  ligaments ;  its  antenOT* 
edge  is  convex  in  the  inner  half,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  great  pectoral  muscle  ;  the  outer  half  is  concave, 
the  deltoid  is  attached  to  it ;  the  posterior  is  smooth  and 
concave  in  the  inner  half  towards  the  great  vessels,  and 
rough  and  convex  externally  for  the  attachment  of  the 
trapezius  muscle ;  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavide 
passes  over  the  coracoid  process  upwards  and  back- 
wards, is  fiat  and  broad,  rough  above  and  below,  and 
perforated  by  vessels ;  it  presents  at  its  termination  a 
small  articulating  surface  for  the  acromiiui  sciqpulse; 
this  surface  is  oval  from  before  backwards,  and  cut  ob- 
liquely from  above  and  from  without  downwards  and 
inwards,  its  aspect  is  outwards^  forwards,  and  downwards, 
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its  circumference  is  roiitrh  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments ;  the  elnvicle  serves  to  support  the  scapula  and 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  too  much  forwards  or  inwards, 
it  thereby  allows  it  a  greater  freedom  of  motion,  it  also 
serves  as  a  iixed  point  for  certain  muscles,  and  it  pro- 
tects the  TBHsels  and  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity ;  it 
is  vary  perfect  in  the  fostus,  and  is  developed  from  a 
single  point  of  ossification  ;  it  has  no  perfect  epiphj-sis, 
although  in  the  young  subject  there  i^  an  osseous  crust 
ai.  each  extremity,  which  is  at  first  separable  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone. 

The  Scapula  is  situated  at  the  upper,  lateral,  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  chest,  and  extends  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  rib,  it  is  irregularly  flat  and  triangular,  it 
presents  an  internal  and  an  external  surface,  three  edges 
and  three  angles ;  the  internal  or  anterior  surface  or 
subscapular  fossa  looks  towards  the  ribs,  is  sligihtly  con- 
cave and  divided  by  three  or  fonr  prominent  lines  which 
run  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  from  without 
inwards  into  several  broad  grooves,  which  are  filled  by 
the  fasciculi  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  the  aponeurosis 
of  which  is  attached  to  those  ridges ;  above  and  belovr 
these  is  a  smooth  flat  siirlace  to  which  the  serratus  mag- 
nus  is  attached  ;  the  external  or  posterior  surface  or  the 
<lor8um  is  divided  ti'ansversely  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
a  ridge  or  spine  which  coiamences  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  scapula,  from  a  smooth  polished  flat  trian- 
gular surface,  it  proceeds  forwards  and  becomes  more 
elevated,  flattened  above  and  below,  and  bounded  by  it 
long  irregular  undulated  margin,  which  is  rough  atwve 
fbr  the  attachment  of  the  trapezius,  and  below  for  that 
of  the  deltoid  muscle ;  a  vascular  hole  is  observed  on 
its  upper  and  under  surface ;  this  spine  is  a  little  con- 
tracted anteriurly  and  externally,  and  terminates  in  an 
eminence  named  the  acromion  process;  this  surmounta 
the  shoulder  joint,  about  an  inch  above  it,  is  flattened 
in  fl  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  spine,  iu  external 
surface  looks  a  little  upwards  and  backwards,  is  convex, 
rather  rough,  and  covered  by  the  integuments,  its  infe- 
rior or  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  concave,  it')  upper 
edge  is  directed  bactwards,  gives  attachment  to  the 
trapezius,  and  presents  near  its  terroination  a  small  oral 
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.articulating  surface  for  the  clavicle;  the   lower  edg€ 
gives  attachment  to  the  deltoid,  its  apex  is  rounded  for 
the  insertion  of  the  triangular,  or  coraco-acromial  liga- 
ment ;  ahove  the  spine  is  the  supraspinata  fossa,  which 
is  wider  hehind  than  hefore,  this  is  filled  by  the  supra- 
spinous muscle ;   the  fossa  infraspinata  is  larger,  is 
convex  ahove  and  concave  and  grooved  inferiorly;  jbe- 
tween  this  and  the  inferior  costa  is  a  raised  surface  ev 
tending  from  the  inferior  angle  to  the  glenoid  cavity; 
.this  surface  is  divided  into  two  by  an  oblique  line,  the 
posterior  portion  is  flat  and  somewhat  square,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  teres  major  muscle,  the  anterior  to  the 
teres  minor ;  into  the  ridge  between  these  is  inserted  9d 
aponeurosis  common  to  these  two  muscles ;  the  superior 
or  cervical  costa  or  border  of  the  scapula  is  the  shortest 
and  thinnest ;  at  its  fore-part  is  .a  notch  which  is  c^a- 
yerted  into  a  hole  by  ligament  and  sometimes  by  bone; 
it  is  traversed  by  the  supra-scapular  nerve^  and  some- 
times by  the  vessels  of  that  name,  to  this  costa,  the 
supraspinatus,  subscapular^  and  omohyoid  muscles  are 
attached ;  from  the  anterior  part  of  this  border  in  ^roat 
of  the  notch  arises  the  coracoid  process^  which  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  directed  at  first  upwards  and  forwards 
and  then  downwards,  convex  and  rough  ahove  for  the 
attachment  of  the   coracoid   and  trs^ezoid    ligaments, 
sjQooth  and  concave  below,  it  pverhang-s  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  pectoralis  minor  is 
Inserted  into  it  anteriorly,  the  biceps  'and  coraco-bra- 
chialis  into  its  summit,,  and  the  triangular  li^ment  iota 
its  external  border.     The  base  of  the  scapula  or  the 
posterior  or  vertebral  edge  is  nearer  the  spine  above  than 
below ;  the  spinati  muscles  adhere  to  its  outer  lij^  the 
subscapular  to  its  inner,  and  the  rhomboid  to  its  middle; 
about  one-fourth  from  its  upper  extremity  is  a  bloat 
projection  formed  by  the  smooth  triangular  root  of  the 
spine ;  at  the  union  of  the  base  and  upper  costa  is  the 
superior  posterior  angle,  which  is  embraced  by  the  le- 
vator anguli  muscle.     The  anterior  or  inferior  or  exteF- 
oal  or  axillary  casta  i&  very  thick,  and  inclines  down- 
wards and  forwards,   at  its  junction  with    the  base  it 
forms  the  inferior. angle,,  on  which  is  a  long  flajt  suriiaoe 
^hich  gives  origin  to  the  teres  major^   and  to  a  few 
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fibres  of  the  latissimus  dorBi  muscle  ;  to  the  upper  part 
■of  it  the  long  head  of  the  tricep  is  altached;  at  the 
cunvei^BDCe  of  this  end  the  imperior  coeta,  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula  are  situated.  The 
•  neck  is  that  contracted  portion,  which  ^ivea  attachment 
tn  the  capsular  ligament,  it  is  most  distinct  externally 
and  inferiorly.  The  glenoid  cairity  is  Buperficial,  oval, 
broader  below,  covored  with  cartilage,  and  in  the  recent 
.subject  deepened  by  the  fibrous  glenoid  li^ment,  which 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  long  tendon  of  thi-  biceps, 
which  is  attached  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cavity; 
it  is  iocllned  a  little  donTiwards,  otitwarde,  and  for- 
wards ;  its  aspect  however  varies,  as  the  scapula  is  maile 
to  turn  in  all  the  rotatory  motions  of  the  arm.  The 
scapula  is  composed  of  two  compact  lemtnie,  and  an 
■iiUervening  cellular  tissue,  the  latter  prevails  in  the 
•proceases,  the  neck  and  the  inferior  angle :  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fossEB  there  is  but  little  of  it,  and  the  com- 
pact substance  is  there  thin  and  transparent.  The  sca- 
pula is  developed  by  several  points  of  ossification,  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  body,  one  for  each  of  the  processes, 
one  &r  the  inferior  angle,  and  one  for  the  posterior  or 
vertebral  edge. 

The  Oa  Humeri  is  altached  to  the  scapula  above  and  t« 
the  radius  and  ulna  below  ;  it  is  tbo  longest  and  largest 
bone  in  the  upper  extremity,  it  preseois  two  extremities 
and  a  body  or  shaft ;  the  upper  or  scapalar  exireraity  is 
thelar^rer,  and  consists  of  the  head,  neck,  and  two  tuber- 
cles. The  head  is  semi- spherical,  inclined  upwards, 
inwards,  and  biickwards,  smooth  and  covered  with  car- 
tilage for  articulating  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula ;  the  neck  is  the  slightly  conCracte<l  line  around 
the  head  ;  it  is  rough  for  the  ultBchment  of  the  capsu- 
Inr  ligament,  and  a  little  longer  below  and  liefore  than 
above  or  behind ;  the  axis  of  the  neck  and  head  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  that  of  the  shaft;  the  (vberosities 
lire  two,  the  greater  and  lesser  ;  the  great  ot  external  is 
also  posterior,  it  is  round,  and  presents  three  depres- 
sions ;  to  the  anterior  of  these  the  sapra-spinous  niuscie 
is  altached,  to  the  middle  the  infra-spinous,  and  to  the 
^sterior  the  teres  minor ;  the  kiser  tuberoaitif  is  also 
anterior ;  it  is  more  pronunent,  and  gives  inaertion  to 
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the  tubBoapular  tendon ;  between  theite  tubercles  is  tbe 
deep  groove  for  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps^  into  the 
anterior  edge  of  which  the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  k 
inserted,  and  into  its  posterior  those  of  tiie  teres  miyor 
and  latissimus  dorsi,  this  groove  leads  downwards  and  in- 
wards.    The  body  or  shcijft  of  the  humerus  is  thick  and 
round  above,    twisted   in  the  middle,    expanded  and 
somewhat  triangular  inferiorlj;  its  posterior  surface  is 
round  above  and  twisted  a  litUe  inwards,  below  it  looks 
outwards  and  is  flat  and  broad :  this  surface  is  covered 
by  and  gives  attachment  to  the  triceps  muscle,  a  small 
vascular  foramen  may  be  observed  about  the  centre; 
the  anterior  surface  is  divided  for  about  one-fourth  of 
its  length  bj  the  bicipital  groove  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  internal  of  which  is  smooth,  and  presents  near 
its  centre  a  linear  elevation  for  the  insertion  of  the  cora- 
cobrachialis,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  is  an  oblique  vas- 
cular foramen ;  the  external  portion  is  rough  above  fat 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and   is   grooved 
obliquely  below  for  the  passage  of  the  muscnlo-spinl 
nerve  and  artery  ;  these  surfaces  are  separated  by  two 
prominent  lines,  one  is  external  and  anterior,  the  other 
is  internal  and  posterior,  these  lines  are  more  distinct 
below  than  above,  they  give  attachment  to  the  inter- 
muscular  ligaments  and  lead  down  to  either  condyle, 
the  external  is  interrupted  about  the   middle   by  tbe 
musculo-spiral  groove,   but  is  very  prominent   below^ 
curved  forwards  and  gives  attachment  to  the  brachials 
anticus,  the  supinators  and  extensors,  the  triceps  an^ 
the  external  intermuscular  ligament;  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  humerus  there  is  also  a  prominent  line 
continued  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
it  is  gradually  flattened  below  and  covered  by  the  bra- 
chisBus  anticus  muscle.     The  lower  extremity  of  the 
humerus  is  flattened,  elongated  transversely  and  twisted 
a  little  forwards,  it  presents   internally  the   intemai 
condyle,  which  is  very  prominent  and  turned  some- 
what backwards,  this   gives   attachment   to    the  com- 
mon tendon  of  the  pronators  and  flexors,  and  to  the 
intemai  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint,  externally 
is  the  external  condyle,  not  so  prominent  as  the  inter- 
nal and  situated  lower  down^  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
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external  lateral  lig^anieDt,  and  to  the  supinator  and  ex- 
tensor muscles  ;  between  these  condyles  is  an  articulat- 
ing' surface  turned  forwards  and  presenting^  externally  a 
small  TOund  head  which  articulates  with  the  radius, 
above  and  internal  to  which  is  a  slight  depression  corres- 
ponding to  the  margin  of  the  radius,  internal  to  this  is 
a  sharp  semicircular  ridge  wliich  separates  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  next  to  this  is  the  trochlea  for  articulation  with 
the  ulna,  this  is  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  small 
head  and  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  articular  surface,  as 
to  give  the  whole  houe  an  oblique  direction  outwards 
when  its  lower  end  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane ;  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  this  trochlea  is  a  sroull  depres- 
sion for  the  reception  of  the  coronoid  process  in  fiexioD 
of  the  joint,  and  at  the  postarior  is  a  large  fossa  which 
lodges  the  olecranon  process  in  the  extended  state  of  the 
forearm.  The  humerus,  like  the  femur,  is  compact  in 
the  structure  of  its  body,  and  cellular  in  that  of  its  ex- 
tremities, it  contains  a  lai^e  medullary  canal,  and  i» 
developed  from  eight  potnU  of  ossification,  one  for  the 
head,  one  for  each  tuherosity,  one  for  the  shaft, 
for  the  trochlea,  one  for  the  small  h 
condyle. 

The  Ulna  is  sitnaled  at  the  inne 
it  is  longer  than  the  radiu 

and  two  extremities  ;  the  upper  extremity  is  larger  than 
the  lower,  and  presents  two  processes  aud  an  intervening 
cavity  ;  the  posterior  process,  or  the  olecranon,  ia  the. 
highest  part  of  the  bone,  its  superior  border  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  triceps  extensor,  posteriorly  it  presents  & 
smooth  triangular  surface,  covered  by  skin  and  by  a 
bursa  ;  anteriorly  it  is  concave,  and  covered  with  carti- 
lage ;  the  coronoid  process  is  anterior  and  inferior  to  (he 
preceding  ;  anteriorly  it  giws  insertion  to  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle,  internally  to  the  tlexora  and  pronators, 
and  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  and  externally  it  is 
hollowed  out  into  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  radius ;  this  cavity  is  oval,  its 
greatest  diameter  being  from  before  backwards,  it  leadg 
superiorly  into  the  great  sigmoid  cavity,  which  moves 
on  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  in  fie^ou  and  extensioii 
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of  the  forearm ;  this  sigmoid  cavity  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  letter  c,  if  viewed  in  profile  ;  it  is  covered 
with  cartilage ;  its  posterior  vertical  portion  is  larger  than 
the  anterior  horizontal ;  it  is  divided  by  a  middle  ridge 
into  two  lateral  portions,  of  which  the  internal  is  the 
larger ;  these  are  each  again  divided  by  a  transverse  hit' 
row,  which  ends  in  a  notch  at  either  margin.     The  body 
of  the  ulna  is  divided  into  three  surfaces  by  three  lines ; 
these  surfaces  are  larger  above  than  below  ;  the  anterior 
is  slightly  grooved  for  the  flexor  profundus,  and  presents 
superiorly  avascular  foramen,  directed  obliquely  upvrards; 
the  internal  surface  is  broad  and  concave  above,  and  co- 
vered by  muscles,  below  it  is  round  and  subcutaneoins ; 
the  posterior  surface  is  irregular  ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  prominent  line  ;  of  these  the  superior  and 
internal  is  broad,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anconaeos ; 
the  inferior  and  outer  portion  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
€»overed  by  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  ;   the  anterior 
edge  is  round,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  flexor  profundus 
and  pronator  quadratus  ;  the  posterior  edge  is  very  dis- 
tinct above,   and  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis, 
common  to  the  flexor  profundus  and  flexor  and  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  ;  the  external  edge  is  sharp  for  the  three 
superior  fourths,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosse- 
ous ligament.     The  lower  or  carpal  end  of  the  ulna  is 
small  and  round,  and  presents  two  eminences  ;  the  ex- 
ternal is  named  the  head,  it  is  round,  and  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  is  received  into  the  cavity  in  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  radius,  and  is  contiguous  inferiorly  with  the 
fibre  cartilage  of  the  wrist ;  the  internal  eminence  or  the 
styloid  process  is  more  prominent,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  ;  it  is  conical,  elongated, 
and  a  little  everted  ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  these  processes  '  are  sepa- 
rated posteriorly  by  a  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor carpi  ulnaris,  and  inferiorly  by  a  depression  for  the 
insertion  of  the  triangular  flbro  cartilage.     The  ulna  is 
articulated  above  to  the  humerus  and  radius,   and  below 
to  the  radius  and  interarticular  cartilage ;  it  is  developed 
^m  three  points  of  ossification,  one  for  the  shaft,  and 
one  for  each  extremity. 
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The  Itadius  is  shorter  than  the  ulna  by  the  length  of 
the  olecranon  ;  it  id  eituated  at  the  outoi'  and  anterior  part 
of  the  forearm,  ia  larger  below  than  above,  is  curved  about 
the  centre,  and  ia  convex  outwai'da  ;  it  ie  divided  into  the 
body  and  two  extreraitiea ;  the  vpper  or  humeral  end 
presente  a  head,  neck,  and  tubercle  ;  the  head  is  a  circu- 
lar auperficjal  cavity,  its  surface  and  circumference  co- 
vered with  cartilage  ;  the  former  to  articulate  with  the 
email  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  latter  with  the  Big- 
jnoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  with  the  annular  or  coronary 
ligament ;  the  internal  or  ulnar  portion  of  the  circumfer- 
ence ia  broader  than  the  e\temal ;  the  neck  ia  about  aa 
inch  long:,  it  dcacenda  obliquely  outwards,  it  is  contracted 
and  circular;  at  its  lower  extremity  is  the  luberele,  this 
process  is  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  into  its  ex- 
ternal rough  surface  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  ia  inserted ; 
anteriorly  it  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  a  "bursa.  The 
fiodi/  or  shaft  of  the  radius  ia  somewhat  triangular,  and 
presents  three  surfaces,  separated  by  three  margins  or 
angles  ;  the  anterior  surface  is  broad  below  and  covered 
by  the  pronator  quadratus,  narrow  above  where  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  flexor  pollicia  ;  about  one-third  from 
the  head  is  the  orifice  of  the  vascular  canal,  slanting-  ob- 
liquely upwards  ;  the  posterior  surface  is  convex  above 
and  covered  by  the  supinator  brevie,  concave  in  the 
middle  for  the  eKtonsors  of  the  thumb,  and  convex  be- 
low ;  the  external  surface  is  round  and  convex,  and  pre- 
Bents  near  the  centra  a  rougb  feurface  for  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  teres  ;  of  the  angles  or  edges  the  inner  is  most 
distinct ;  it  is  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosie- 
oUB  hgament,  The  lower  or  carpal  end  of  ibe  radius  is 
square,  its  anterior  prominent  edge  gives  attachment  to  the 
anterior  carpal  ligament ;  posteriorly  it  presents  three 
grooves  for  the  extensor  tendons  ;  one  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  narrow  and  oblique,  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  the  second  is  at  the  ul- 
nar side  of  this,  is  broad,  and  transmits  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  communis  and  indicator,  and  the  third,  which  is 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  first,  is  divided  into  two  for  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis,  longus  and  brevis ; 
along  the  external  border  of  this  bone,  is  another  groove 
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leading  downwards  and  forwards^  and  divided  into  two 
for  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  primi  intemodii  pol- 
Itcis ;  the  border  between  these  two  last  grooves  is  pro- 
longed down  into  the  styloid  process^  fk>ni  whieh  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  arises  ;  on  the  in- 
ternal border  is  an  oblong  smooth  cavity,  to  receive  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  ;  inferiorly  the  radius  presents 
an  articular  surface,  divided  by  a  line  from,  before  back- 
wards, into  two  unequal  portions  ;  the  external  is  large 
and  triangular,  and  meets  the  scaphoid  bone  ;  the  inter- 
nal is  smaller,  somewhat  square,  and  meets  the  lunar 
bone.  The  radius,. like  other  long  bones,  is  of  a  cellular 
structure  at  each  extremity,  and  compact  in  the  centre, 
where  it  also  contains  a  medullary  canal,  which  is  larger 
above  than  below  ;  it  is  developed  from  three  points  of 
ossification,  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  each  extremit^r* 

The  Hand  consists  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
fingers. 

The  carpus  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  arranged  in 
two  rows  ;  the  Jirst  row  consists  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar, 
cuneiform,  and  pisiform  *  the  second  of  the  trapesiom, 
trapezoid,  magnum,  and  unciform,  enumerating  them 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  or  from  without  in- 
wards. 

The  scaphoid  is  the  largest  in  the  upper  row,  at  the 
upper  and  outer  side  of  which  it  is  situated  ;  it  presents 
four  articular  surfaces ;  it  is  elongated  and  convex  on  the 
upper  or  radial  surface,  adapted  to  the  external  depression 
on  the  end  of  the  radius ;  the  inferior  surface  directed  a 
little  outwards  and  backwards,  is  triangular,  smooth,  and 
convex,  to  articulate  with  the  trapezium  and  trapezoides ; 
into  the  posterior  narrow  surface  ligaments  are  inserted; 
to  the  external  or  radial  side,  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  attached  ;  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  presents  two 
smooth  articulating  surfaces ;  one  superior,  narrow,  to  ar- 
ticulate with  the  lunar  bone ;  the  other  inferior,  large 
and  concave,  to  articulate  with  the  magnum. 

The  semicircular  or  lunar  bone  is  smaller  than  the 
scaphoid  ;  it  presents  four  articulating  sur^u^s ;  smooth 
and  convex  above  to  meet  the  radius,  concave  below 
to  articulate  with  the  magnum  and  unciform  ;  its  ulnar 
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side  is  flat  to  meet  tlie  cuneiform,  and  its  external  to 
meet  tlie  scaphoid  ;  its  anterioc  surface  ia  larger  tlian  iis 
posierior,  and  it  projects  a  little  into  the  palmar  arcli. 

The  cuneiform  or  pyramidal  bone.  The  base  of  this 
wedge-shaped  bone  loolts  outwards,  and  articulates  with 
the  lunar,  the  apej:  inwards  ;  it  is  convene  and  smooth 
above  to  meet  the  carpal  fibro  cartilage  ;  concave  and 
smooth  below  to  articulate  with  the  unciform  bone  ; 
rough  posteriorly  and  internally  for  ligaments  ;  anteriorly 
it  preaontB  a  flat  circular  cart ilagi nous  surface  for  the 
pisiform  bone. 

The  fisiform  bone.  This  small  pea-shaped  bone  is 
the  smallest  in  the  carpus,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
which  it  is  placed  ;  it  is  also  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
first  row ;  it  is  articulated  to  the  cuneiform  bone  by  n 
small  circular  surface  ;  its  circumference  is  rough  for 
the  attachment  of  ligaments  ;  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaria  is 
inserted  into  it  above,  and  the  abductor  minimi  di^i 
below. 

The  trapezium,  is  the  most  external  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus  ;  it  is  concave  above  to  meet  the  scaphoid, 
below  it  is  convex  from  behind  forwards,  and  concave 
transversely,  to  support  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb; 
anteriorly  it  is  marked  with  a  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis ;  internally  it  is  articulated  to  the  tra~ 
pezoid,  and  beneath  this  by  a  small  surface  to  the  second 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  trapezoid  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  smaller 
than  the  trapezium  ;  above  it  ia  smooth  and  concave  to 
meet  the  scaphoid,  externally  it  articulates  with  the  tra- 
pezium, internally  with  the  magnum,  and  inferiorly  with 
the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

The  OS  magnum  is  the  largest  of  the  carpal  bones  ;  it 
presents  superiorly  a  round  and  hemispherical  head, 
which  is  received  into  the  socket  formed  by  the  scaphoid 
and  lunar  bonca  ;  this  head  ia  supported  by  a  contracted 
neck,  its  greatest  convexity  ia  turned  backwards  and  out- 
wards ;  the  inferior  surface  of  the  magnum  is  divided  into 
three  articulating  surfaces  ;  these  support  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones  ;  that  for  the  third 
is  the  largest ;  its  posterior  surface  is  broad  and  convex 
below,  and  a  little  concave  above  ;   externally  it  joins 
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the  trapezoid,  and  internally  the  unciform  ;  both  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly  it  gives  attachment  to  the  liga« 
ments. 

The  unciform  hone  is  next  in  size  to  the  os  ms^om ; 
it  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  carpus,  is 
rather  wedge-shaped,  the  base  below,  articulated  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  ;  its  upper  surface 
b  narrow,  and  meets  the  semilunar  bone  ;  its  external 
side  joins  the  magnum,  its  internal  the  ciineiform  ;  its 
posterior  surface  is  rough  for  ligaments  ;  from  its  ante- 
rior projects  a  small  hooked  process,  curved  outwards  for 
the  attachment  of  the  annular  ligament  and  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger.  All  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
like  those  of  the  tarsus,  are  composed  of  a  loose,  spongy 
vascular  tissue,  invested  by  a  thin  compact  lamina ;  they 
are  developed  each  from  a  single  point  of  ossification,  ex- 
cept the  unciform,  which  has  two  ;  the  pisiform  is  the 
latest  to  ossify. 

The  metacarpal  bones  belong  to  the  class  of  long 
bones ;  they  are  five  in  number,  are  placed  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  except  the  first,  which  is  on  a  plane  ante- 
rior to  the  others  ;  the  first  is  thick  and  short,  the  third 
is  the  longest.  They  are  all  concave  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face, convex  on  the  dorsal,  and  large  at  each  extremity; 
the  posterior  end  is  of  an  irregular  figure  ;  the  anterior 
presents  a  round  head  ;  the  palmar  surface  of  each  is 
narrow,  and  presents  a  median  prominent  line  ;  the  poS' 
terior  surface  of  the  first  is  convex,  but  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth,  it  presents  a  prominent  longitudinal  line, 
which  bifurcates  and  forms  the  sides  of  a  flat  triangular 
surface,  extending  for  near  two-thirds  of  their  length ; 
into  their  edges  the  interosssei  muscles  are  inserted  ;  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fifth  is  divided  by  an  oblique  line 
diagonally,  the  outer  portion  is  concave,  and  lodges  the 
fourth  interosseous  muscle,  the  inner  convex  and  broad, 
and  covered  by  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  little  finger. 
The  carpal  end  or  base  of  the  first  is  concave  from  be- 
fore backwards,  and  convex  transversely,  to  articulate 
with  the  trapezium  ;  the  base  of  the  second  is  concave, 
and  articulates  with  the  trapezoides,  and  presents  exter- 
nally a  small  smooth  surface  for  the  trapezium,  and  inter- 
nally two  smooth  surfaces^  one  for  the  magnum,  the  other 
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for  tlie  base  of  the  third  metacarpal ;  the  base  of  (he  third 
is  nearl}'  plane,  and  reals  on  the  mag;iiiim,  and  presents 
on  either  side  articulating  surfaces  for  the  contiguous  me- 
tacarpal bones  ;  the  base  of  the  fourth  presents  two  arti- 
culating surfaces,  one  for  the  magnum,  and  one  for  the 
unciform  ;  on  the  radial  side  two,  an^  on  the  ulnar  side 
one  articulating  surface,  for  the  adjacent  metacarpal 
bones  ;  the  base  of  the  fifth  presents  a  concave  surface, 
directed  outwards  to  articulate  ^vith  the  unciform ;  its  ra- 
diiJ  Bide  articulates  with  the  base  of  the  fourth  metacarpal 
bone.  The  anterior,  or  digital  ends  of  all  the  metacarpal 
bones  are  convex,  their  smooth  surfaces  e^tending  further 
on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsa!  surfaces  of  each  ;  they 
are  articulated  with  the  base^  of  the  first  phalanges. 

The  Fingers  are  composed  each  of  three  phalanges, 
except  the  thumb,  which  has  only  two ;  there  are  there- 
fore fourteen  phalanges  in  al! ;  the  Jirst,  or  those  nejit 
the  metacarpus,  are  the  largest,  the  third  are  the  smallest, 
the  second,  or  middle,  are  of  an  intermediate  size.  The 
metacarpal,  or  the  first  phalanges,  are  five  in  number ;  the 
base  or  posterior  end  of  each  presents  an  oval  cavity  for 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  ;  the  anterior  extremity 
of  each  presents  two  small  condyles,  separated  by  a 
groove ;  these  are  prolonged  anteriorly,  and  articulate 
with  the  second  or  middle  phalanit ;  tlie  anterior  surface 
of  each  is  arehed  from  before  backwards,  hollowed  from 
side  to  side,  to  lodge  the  flexor  tendon,  the  sheath  of 
which  is  attached  to  its  lateral  edges  ;  the  posterior  sur- 
face is  convex  and  arched.  The  second  or  middle  pha- 
langes are  four  in  number,  they  are  smaller  than  the  first ; 
the  base  of  each  presents  a  puUy-Hke  surfece  to  articulate 
with  thefirst,  with  which  it  forms  ginglymoid  joint ;  abont 
the  centre  of  their  anterior  surface  is  a  rough  depression 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  ;  the 
BDterioT  or  digital  extremity  of  each  resembles  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  is  convex  from  before 
backwards,  and  concave  from  side  to  side  ;  the  two  arti- 
culating condyles  being  prolonged  on  the  palmar  further 
than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  so  as  to  increase  the  extent  of 
flexion  ;  the  thumb  wants  this  second  phalanx.  Tlie 
third  or  last  OT  vngtial  phalanges  are  five  in  number, 
they  are  the  smallest,  somewhat  of  apyramidal  form;  the 
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base  articulates  with  the  second  phalanx,  and  presents  a 
pulley-like  surface,  having  two  small  cavities  and  a  mid- 
dle ridge,  such  as  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  ;  their 
posterior  surface,  convex,  supports  the  nail,  their  anterior 
rough  and  irregularly  concave,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
flexor  tendon  and  ligaments  ;  its  anterior  extremity  or 
apex  is  irregularly  tuberculated  to  support  the  extremity 
of  tbe  finger.  The  phalanges  in  structure  resemble  me- 
tacarpal bones  ;  the  last  are  more  cellular,  and  have  do 
medullary  canal ;  they  are  developed  each  from  two  points 
of  ossification,  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the  anterior 
extremity  ;  the  posterior  end  is  continued  from  the  shaft. 
On  the  articulation  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  there  are  generally  two 
sesamoid  bones,  and  sometimes  one  in  the  corresponding 
joint  of  the  index  finger ;  these  bones  like  those  in  the  foot, 
as  well  as  in  other  situations,  where  they  are  occasionally 
found,  as  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  in  the  beads 
of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
osseous  system,  they  are  rather  accessories  to  the  tendoQS 
of  muscles  ;  they  are  found  in  the  limbs  only,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  direction  of  flexion ;  they  are  developed  from 
cartilage,  which  is  deposited  in  tendinous  or  ligamentoiis 
structure,  and  are  very  slow  to  ossify ;  the  patella  has 
some  resemblance  to  bones  of  this  class,  it  is  however 
more  perfect,  and  is  placed  on  the  aspect  of  extension ; 
the  sesamoid  bones  serve  to  strengthen  the  articulations 
to  which  they  are  attached ;  they  also  increase  the  power 
of  the  muscles,  by  altering  the  direction  of  their  tendons, 
and  removing  them  further  from  the  axis  of  the  bone 
which  they  are  intended  to  move. 


The  most  common  period  of  the  diBsection  for  opening 
the  head,  ia,  when  the  student  has  examined  the  attach- 
menu  of  the  occipito-fruntalis,  corrugator  supercilii  and 
temporal  muscleB,  parts  moBt  likely  to  be  injured  in  the 
operation  :  having  made  a  transverse  division  of  the  fibres 
of  the  last  named  muaclea,  about  an  inch  above  the  zygo- 
ma and  any  otter  aoft  parts  that  may  be  adhering;  a 
block  should  then  be  placed  under  the  shoulders  of  the 
subject,  which  allons  the  head  In  hang  down ;  let  the 
student  (having  provided  himself  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
strong  in  the  claws)  take  hold  of  the  head  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  conimence  striking  steadily,  be- 
g'inniDg  about  half  an  inch  above  the  superciliary  ridge, 
and  continuing  it  round  on  a  line  with  the  incisions  in 
the  temporal  muscle,  (orminating  a  little  above  tbe  occi- 
pital ridge.  No  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  of  wound- 
ing the  brain  in  this  proceeding,  although  the  student 
should  be  careful  not  to  strike  £0  heavily  on  the  temporal 
or  parietal  bones  as  he  may  on  tbe  frontal  or  occipital, 
the  former  being  of  a  much  more  brittle  texture:  when 
you  have  ascertained  that  no  part  of  the  bone  remains 
unbroken,  and  have  divided  the  pericraninm  with  a  scis- 
sors ;  yoiir  next  step  is  to  L\  the  claws  of  the  hammer  in 
the  broken  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  with  a  steady 
puU  tear  the  skull  from  tho  dura  mater.  This  operation 
requires  leas  labour  anil  time  than  that  done  with  a  saw, 
and  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  wish  to  preserve  the  skull,  or  in  private  houses, 
where  the  feelings  of  the  relatives  are  likely  to  be 
offended  by  the  noise  made  with  the  hammer-  When 
the  saw  is  used,  the  hend  is  to  he  placed  on  a  block,  tbe 
cut  is  to  be  carried  round  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
same  precautions  observed  as  described  in  tising  the 
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hammer  :  if  much  caution  be  not  used,  the  saw  is  very 
likely  to  lacerate  the  substance  of  the  brain,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  thickness  of  the  bone.  In  cases,  however, 
where  the  head  is  to  be  opened  for  examination  into  the 
causes  of  death,  without  an  intention  of  pursuing  the 
dissection  further,  a  different  mode  is  generally  practised ; 
this  is  done  by  making  an  incision,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  point  of  a  knife  under  the  scalp,  commencing  at 
one  ear,  and  carried  over  the  vertex  to  the  other  ;  in  this 
way  we  avoid  cutting  the  hair,  which  in  a  female  might 
be  troublesome,  and  the  flaps  made  by  the  dissection  of 
the  scalp,*being  reflected  over  the  face  and  neck,  prevent 
those  parts  from  being  soiled. 

OPENING    THE    THORAX    AND    ABDOMEN. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  morbid  appearances 
aflter  death,  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are 
generally  opened  at  the  same  time  ;  an  incision  carried 
down  from  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  ending  at  the 
symphysis  pubis,  dividing  the  integuments,  muscles,  and 
peritonaeum,  will  bring  the  latter  cavity  into  view  ;  next 
let  the  skin  and  muscles  covering  the  front  of  the  thorax 
be  turned  back,  which  will  expose  the  cartilages  connect- 
ing the  ribs  with  the  sternum ;  immediately  at  their  point 
of  connexion  with  the  bone  the  cartilages  are  to  be  cut ; 
in  doing  this  some  caution  is  to  be  used  ;  if  not,  the  vis- 
cera will  sometimes  be  wounded  by  the  point  of  the  knife 
slipping  down  further  than  is  intended  ;  holding  the  knife 
horizontally  between  the  thumb  and  the  middle  finger, 
while  the  fore-finger  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment as  a  guide,  will  always  obviate  this  inconvenience. 

In  some  old  subjects,  where  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
are  in  some  degree  ossified,  they  will  not  yield  to  the 
knife,  and  liere  a  saw  is  to  be  employed  :  all  the  carti- 
lages, except  those  of  the  first  rib  being  divided,  the 
sternum  may  now  be  raised  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  and 
a  very  convenient  hinge  is  made  by  cutting  the  articu- 
lation of  the  first  joint  of  the  sternum  on  the  inside, 
directly  opposite  the  second  rib  ;  by  following  this  rule 
the  figure  of  the  thorax  will  be  preserved,    after  the 
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examUiatien  is  completed,  and  a  view  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive for  common  purposes,  be  obtained  of  its  con. 
tents.  The  practice  of  making  a  crucial  incision  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  contents  of  the  abdomen, 
should  always  be  condemned,  and  should  never  super- 
sede the  lon^tudinal,  as  a  view  sufficiently  extensive 
for  every  purpose  is  obtained  by  the  latter ;  while  the 
escape  of  fluids,  and  the  unsightly  appearances  of  the 
seams  produced  by  the  former  method,  are  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

TH£    MOST    COMMON    MORBID   APPEABAKCES    FOUND 

XN    THE    BEAIN. 

Dura  mater.  The  dura  mater  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  to  an  inexperienced  eye  this 
appearance  is  difficult  of  detection,  as  in  the  inflamed 
state,  very  few  vessels  more  appear  carrying  florid  blood, 
than  in  the  natural  state ;  still,  however,  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  natural  appearance  of  the  mem- 
brane, would  be  as  much  struck  with  the  differences  of 
its  appearance  when  inflamed,  as  he  would  be  with  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  in  injuries  from  external 
violence,  where  inflammation  follows,  suppuration  some- 
times occurs,  and  the  arachnoid  coat  linii^g  the  dura 
mater  is  found  covered  with  pus,  which  immediately 
settles  the  question  of  inflammation  having  existed. 
Scrofulous  and  spongy  tumours  growing  from  the  dura 
mater,  producing  absorption  of  the  bone,  or  pressure  on 
the  brain,  are  occasionally  found ;  another  diseased  ap- 
pearance, although  not  very  common,  is  a  deposition  of 
bony  lamina  in  some  part  of  the  dura  mater,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  falciform  process  or  near  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus^ 

Tunica  arachnoides.  The  most  common  and  almost 
the  only  diseased  structure  observed  in  the  timica  arach-. 
noides,  is  an  opaque  or  in  some  instances  a  thickened 
state  of  the  membrane,  which  gives  it  a  tolerably  firm 
consistence;  serous  fluid  sometimes  of  a  gelatinous 
nature,  is  found  between  it  and  the  pia  mater;  and 
although  these  appearances  are  said  to  depend  on  in-. 
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flammation,  still  no  vessels  holding  red  blood  are  found 
ramifying  on  its  surface. 

Pia  mater.  There  is  much  difficulty  experienced  in 
distinguishing  inflammation  of  this  membrane  frott  its 
natural  state  ;  thb  depends  on  the  great  number  of  imall 
vessels  which  naturally  ramify  on  it ;  however,  in  the 
inflamed  state  they  become  much  more  numeroas,  and 
by  their  anastomosis,  make  a  beautiful  reticulated  ap- 
pearance, not  however  causing  such  a  g^nend  redness 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  inflammation  of  some  other 
membranes ;  and  when  the  inflammation  runs  hig^  pus 
is  formed  which  is  effused  on  the  whole  upper  surfsice  di 
the  brain.  Next  in  order  to  inflammation,  the  most 
common  morbid  appearance  found  in  the  pia  mater  is 
the  formation  of  small  cysts,  containing  water,  which 
are  generally  called  hydatids ;  these  are  found  more 
usually  on  the  choroid  plexus,  and  in  the  velum  inteipo- 
situm.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  is 
occasionally  observed  arising  from  external  injury ;  the 
redness,  which  is  generally  slight,  is  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular part ;  in  this  state,  when  cut  into,  the  colour  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  a  great  many  small  vessels  which  are 
filled  with  red  blood ;  the  inflamed  part  is  softer  and 
more  yielding  than  natural,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance 
which  has  been  lately  described  by  Frenqh  writers,  and 
called  **  ramollissement ;"  when  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds further,  abscesses  holding  pus  are  formed,  which, 
if  of  a  large  size,  break  down  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  present  a  very  jagged  appearance  on  their  internal 
surface.  Apoplexy,  an  effusion  of  blood  either  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  is  aba  to  be 
met  with,  and  occasionally  into  some  of  the  ventricles, 
producing  the  disease  called  apoplexy;  the  blood  found 
in  those  situations  is  almost  always  coagulated;  howeYer. 
when  the  person  has  long  sun'ived  the  apoplectic  attack, 
the  coagulated  blood  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  absorp- 
tion, and  its  place  supplied  by  a  fluid  of  an  albuminous 
nature.  Hydrocephalus.  This  is  one  of  the  roost 
common  affections  of  the  brain ;  in  this  disease,  water 
is  found  accumulated  in  the  ventricles,  amounting  to  a 
few  ounces,  or  to  so  many  pints ;  the  water,  by  raising 
up  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix,  passes  from  one  late* 
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ral  ventricle  into  the  other,  and  in  thia  manner  to  llie 
third,  and  so  on  to  tbe  fourtli ;  sometimes  water  is  el- 
fused  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  this  is  rare  ;  the 
most  common  situation  we  find  it  in  ia  between  the 
arachnoid  coat  and  the  pia  mater  ;  sometimes  effused  in 
email  patches  between  these  two  membranes,  and  at 
others  over  a  large  extent;  when  this  effusion  takes  place, 
the  vessels  of  tlie  pia  mater  are  found  more  distended 
ivith  blood  than  is  usual,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane 
is  thicker  and  more  opaque  than  in  the  natural  state;  in 
most  cases  where  this  effusion  takes  place,  water  is  also 
secreted  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  the  sheath  of 
the  vertebral  canal.  Deposilion  of  bonif  mater  in  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  may  also  be  looked  for ;  this  appear- 
ance is  by  no  means  rare,  particularly  in  old  subjects  ; 
arising  from  this  state  of  arteries,  aneurisms  of  the  inter- 
nal carotids  are  described  by  some  authors,  but  lliey  are 
not  of  common  occurrence. 


MOaBlD    APPEARANCES    OF    PARTS    COS' 


Pericardium.  The  membrane  enveioping  the  heart 
is  also  liable  to  inflammation  ;  this  is  not  a  very  common 
disease,  although  it  dccuts  sufficiently  often  to  aSard 
opportunities  of  examining  its  effects  after  death :  in  the 
inflamed  state  it  is  crowded  with  minute  vessels  carrying 
florid  blood ;  it  is  also  a  little  more  pulpy  and  thicker 
than  it  ia  in  its  natural  state  ;  extravasated  coagutable 
lymph  is  found  loosely  connecting  it  to  the  heart ;  ibis 
has  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  portions  of  it  float  in 
the  serous  fluid,  which  in  this  disease  is  found  in  tbe 
hag  of  the  pericardium.  In  some  inflammations  of  this 
membrane  large  quantities  of  pus  are  formed,  without 
any  appearance  of  ulceration,  but  always  accompanied 
with  a  thickened  state,  and  a  deposition  of  coagulable 
lymph  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane.  Tlie 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
after  death,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  morbid  appear- 
ance, or  confounded  with  the  disease  called  hydrops 
pericardii,  as  in  every  healthy  body  a  few  drachms  of 
fluid  are  found  in  the  bag  of  the  pericardium,  arising 
Y  2 
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from  the  oondentation  of  the  natural  Tapour,  whiek 
exists  in  all  the  serous  cavities,  or  the  oozing  out  of  the 
serous  parts  of  the  hlood  from  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  after  death. 

To  examine  the  yalyes  of  the  heart,  which  «re  in 
many  subjects  ossified,  the  apex  of  that  organ  may  be 
cut  off,  this  will  expose  the  cavities  of  the  right  and  kft 
ventricles ;  by  introducing  the  fore  finger  into  the  right, 
the  tricuspid  and  semilunar  valves  of  the   puhnomiy 
artery  may  be  examined,  while  the  same  proceeding 
in  the  left  will  d^ct  whether  any  disease  exists  in  the 
mitral  or  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  ;  a  ligature  tied 
tightly  round  the  heart  above  the  cut^  will  prevent  tnj 
further  effusion  of  blood.     Polypi  4if  the   hecart.    In 
cutting  open  the  heart,  large  pOTtions   of  coagnlable 
l3rmph  are  found  filling  up  the  ventricles,  and  passing  for 
some  way  into  the  large  arteries ;  these  snhstances  were 
formerly  considered  as  diseased  appearances,  and  called 
polypi  of  the  heart,  but  they  are  now  more  prqwriy 
classed  with  those  changes  which  naturally  take  ^^aoe 
after  death,   and  are  accounted  nothing   more  than  a 
simple  coagulation  of  blood.     There   are    many  other 
morbid  changes  that  take  place  in  the  stmctare  of  this 
organ,  such   as  an  increased  growth  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  ventricles,  great  wasting  of  the  parietes, 
deposition  of  fat  in  its  substance,  and  some  others,  which 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  structure  of 
this  organ  will  have  little  difficulty  in  detecting. 

Pleura,  This  membrane,  when  attacked  by  iniam- 
mation,  goes  through  the  same  stages  as  described  when 
speaking  of  infiammation  of  the  pericardium  ;  thicken- 
ing of  its  substance,  increased  vascularity,  terminating 
in  the  deposition  of  lymph  on  the  surface,  which  has  the 
same  reticulated  appearance,  and  in  some  cases  going 
on  to  the  formation  of  purulent  fluid  and  "water,  where 
the  infiammation  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time, 
an  adhesion  through  the  medium  of  coagnlable  lymph 
is  established  between  the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura 
pulmonalis ;  wHen  recent  these  adhesions  are  slight  and 
easily  broken  down ;  but  when  they  have  existed  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  they  becooae  so  strong 
that  much  force  is.  requited  to  destroy  them ;  m  bst, 
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these  adhealons  are  the  most  common  morbid  appear- 
ances found  in  the  dead  body,  Pa.rts  of  the  pleura  are 
occasionally  found  converted  into  bony  plates,  varying 
in  thickneea,  and  covering;  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inembribne ;  no  inflammation  surrounds  these  bony  de- 
positioDB,  and  as  no  spiculs  are  formed  on  their  surface 
which  mi^ht  create  irritation,  little  inconvenience  at- 
tends their  growth. 

Langs.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  almost  alit'ays 
attended  with  a  corresponding  affection  of  the  pleura ; 
the  inflamed  portion  has  a  darker  and  more  florid  colour 
than  natural,  with  an  extravasation  of  eoagulabk  lymph, 
aaid  sometimes  of  blood,  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs ; 
the  veight  of  the  part  is  increased,  owing  to  the  extra- 
vasation of  these  fluids,  and  therefore  it  commonly  sinks 
in  water ;  this  stnite,  hoivevcr,  is  to  be  distinguished  {tout 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  more  depending  parts 
after  death,  in  consequence  of  gmvitation ;  blood  ac- 
cumulated from  gravitation  is  always  of  B  darker  colour, 
and  liable  to  change  its  position ;  whereas  blood  ac- 
cnraulated  in  an  inflamed  part  is  more  florid  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  remains  stationary  in  every  position  of 
the  body.  Abscess  of  the  Lung.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  abscesses  found  in  the  lungs,  one  small,  generally 
ariHingfrom  the  suppuration  of  one  or  ntore  tubercles,  the 
other,  which  is  the  common  scrofulous  abscess,  engaging 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  they  dis- 
charge themselves  by  ulcerated  openings,  generally  into 
the  trachea,  ot  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
they  pour  out  their  contents ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  empyema. 

Tubercles  of  the  lungs.  There  is  no  morbid  appear- 
ance more  common  in  the  lungs  than  that  of  tubercles  ; 
they  consist  of  round  Arm  Iwdies,  formed  in  the  cellular 
substance,  coimecting  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  together ; 
they  are  at  first  very  small,  not  being  larger  than  the 
heads  of  pins,  though  the  ordinary  size  is  that  of  a  pea ; 
when  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  clustered  together, 
they  probably  grow  into  one  another,  and  form  !aTg;e 
tubercles ;  they  ha\'e  no  evident  capsules,  and  possess 
little  or  no  vascularity ;  when  cut  int«,  they  present 
a  white  firm  texture,  and  they  often  in  part  contain  a 
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thick  curdy  pus,  and  not  unfrequ^ntlj  osseous  nuitter; 
in  cutting  into  the  lungs,  a  number  of  abBcesses  are 
found,  from  many  of  the  tubercles  having  advanced  into 
a  state  of  suppuration,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  tuber- 
cles have  been  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  right 
lung,  where  there  has  been  an  impossibility  of  detecting 
them  in  any  other  part. 

MORBID    APPEARANCES    IH    THB    ABDOMEW* 

Peritoiieum.  This  membrane  lining^  the  intenal 
surface  of  the  abdomen  and  investing  the  different 
viscera,  although  not  so  liable  to  inflammation  as  the 
pleura,  yet  it  is  not  uncommonly  inflamed  ;  when  iBflam- 
mation  is  present,  it  appears  more  pulpy  than  in  the 
natural  state,  it  is  not  so  transparent,  and  is  crowded 
with  a  number  of  small  vessels,  holding  florid  blood; 
where  this  membrane  covers  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
inflammation  appears  to  penetrate  nearly  as  fleur  as  the 
mucous  coat ;  sometimes  the  inflammation  is  confined  to 
particular  parts  and  at  others  it  spreads  over  the  whole 
membrane ;  when  the  inflammation  is  great  the  intes- 
tines become  thick  and  massy,  arising  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  fluids  in  the  small  vessels  and  extravasation 
of  coagulable  lymph  between  their  tunics  ;  this  appeir- 
ance  may  be  observed  in  the  omentom,  iirhere  fiaik  of 
this  nature  are  thrown  out  between  its  different  la- 
mina ;  layers  of  coagulable  lymph  gluing  different  por- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera  together,  a  brownish  fluid, 
which  is  serum  and  some  pus,  in  which  shreds  of  co- 
agulable lymph  float,  are  common  appearances ;  if  the 
patient  survive  the  attack  of  inflammation,  this  coagula- 
ble lymph  becomes  organized,  and  the  adhesions  which 
it  forms  become  permanent,  and  are  to  he  met  with  in 
many  bodies  after  death ;  an  inflammation  resembling  the 
above  occurs  frequently  in  women  who  have  been  re- 
cently delivered,  it  is  called  puerperal  peritonitis,  the 
uterus  is  found  dilated,  and  it  is  so  fatal  in  its  progress, 
that  it  seldom  advances  to  the  formation  of  permanent 
adhesions. 

Peritoneal  abscess  occurs  in  the  cellular  substance 
connecting  the  peritoneum  to  the  viscera^   the  mtfi 
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i  find  it  In  is  between  the  convex 
Burface  of  the  liver  and  diaphragm  ;  when  it  opens,  it  ia 
by  ulcerated  communi cations  with  the  stomach  or  trans- 
verse ai'ch  of  the  colon. 

Stomach.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  rare,  ex- 
cept in  caees  of  poieon ;  wheo  it  is  inflamed,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  appears  pulpy  and  very  vascular,  occa- 
Bionally  with  some  extravasation  of  hlond  between  the 
middle  and  mucous  coate :  iilcere  of  the  etoinach  are 
eometimeB  to  be  met  with,  they  are  unlike  ulcerations 
in  other  parts  -  they  are  generally  circular  in  their 
shape,  with  the  edgea  smooth,  defined,  and  looking  as  if 
they  were  healed ;  the  stomach  is  thickened  in  theii" 
neighbourhood,  although  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
an  appearance  that  may  be  confounded  with  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  is,  where  the  gastric  juice  acts  upon  this  organ 
after  death,  and  produces  digestion  of  its  several  coats  ; 
this  latter  process  causes  a  lacerated  ragged  appearance 
of  the  edges,  while  an  idcer  of  the  stomach  looks  as 
if  a  circular  piece  were  removed  by  the  cut  of  a  knife. 

Pylorus.  Tlie  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  is 
often  found  much  thickened  ;  this  induration  is  geue- 
rally  of  a  cancerous  nature,  it  is  WHuetimes  so  great,  as 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  food  into  the  duodenum ; 
when  it  extends  into  the  aeomach  this  organ  becomes  in- 
durated, ulceration  lakes  place,  and  cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach is  then  said  to  exist. 

Intestines.  The  intestinal  canal  ia  very  subject  to 
inflammation,  increased  vascularity  of  (he  mucous  coal. 
Kith  thickening  of  all  the  tunics,  denote  this  inflamma- 
tion ;  except  in  violent  states  of  inflammation,  the  pe- 
ritoneal coat  is  not  engaged.  The  colour  of  the  intestine 
is  sometimes  very  dark,  from  a  large  quantity  of  black 
extravasated  blood  retained  between  its  tunics;  this 
appearance  ts  often  improperly  mistaken  for  mortifica- 
tion ;  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  mucous 
coat,  it  often  terminates  in  ulceration ;  the  ulcers  which 
are  on  the  mucous  membrane  have  some  diffeience  in 
their  appearance,  sometimes  having  a  thickened  raised 
edge,  and  at  others,  not  elevated  at  all  above  the  surface ; 
according  lo  some,   ulceration  more   frequently  lake« 
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plao^in  the  situation  of  the  ^Umdalae  agnunataB ;  nkc* 
ration  howeyer  does  not  appear  to  be  fio  common  in  the 
email  as  in  the  great  intestines;  in  dyseiUeric  affec* 
tions  of  the  great  intestines,  a  great  portion  of  the  iaaer 
membrane  is  found  hanging  in  shreds^  occaskmed  by 
the  great  ravages  pf  the  ulceration;  while  in  somt 
places^  large  patches  of  the  mucous  membrane  bafe 
been  totally  stripped  off,  leaving  the  submucous  coal 
quite  bare,  and  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  dksectsd; 
where  this  unfortunately  happens^  tho  mucous  mess- 
brane  is  never  afterwards  repaired.  Lwer.  The  pen* 
toneal  coat  covering  the  liver,  is  not  uncommonly  fonnd 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  it  is  either  affected  by  itselfi 
or  is  included  in  general  peritonitis ;  where  the  fbrmer 
happens,  the  anterior  or  convex  surfaces  are  generally 
the  parts  inflamed,  the  same  appearances  exist,  as  ds-» 
scribed  when  speaking  of  peritonitis,  viz. :  great  crowd* 
ing  of  small  vessels  containing  florid  blood ,  increaBed 
thickness  and  pulpiness  of  the  membrane  and  an  effo* 
sion  of  coagulable  lymph  on  the  surface,  which  whenor- 
ganized  forms  permanent  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring 
viscera,  and  are  found  to  exist  more  or  less  in  ersxy 
adult  dead  body.  When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is 
inflamed  (which  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  these  countries,) 
it  becomes  enlarged  in  size  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
harder  to  the  touch  than  in  its  healthy  state ;  if  the 
inflammation  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  abscesses 
are  formed,  which  in  some  cases  contain  many  pints  of 
pus ;  in  persons  labouring  under  an  abscess  of  this  kind, 
contracted  in  a  warm  climate,  the  liver  will  be  found 
almost  entirely  converted  into  a  bag  holding  nothing 
but  pus.  From  the  adhesions  of  the  viscera  from  the 
previous  inflammation,  these  abscesses  generally  dis^ 
charge  themselves  by  ulcerated  openings  into  the  sto^ 
mach,  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  or  some  coil  of  tb* 
small  iutestine. 

Tubercles  of  the  liver.  To  describe  the  different 
kinds  of  tubercles  mentioned  by  authors,  is  not  our  in^ 
tention,  as  it  would  only  tend  to  embarrass  the  student/ 
without  being  of  any  essential  service  to  him,  more  par-- 
ticularly  as  writers  themselves  do  not  quite  agree  vb^ 
their  description  of  them.     One  of  the  most  commoa 
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(S  of  the  liver  (if  we  except  adliesions)  is  the.tu* 
berculatcd  state  of  the  organ ;  tbis  appearance  is  never 
met  in  young  persona,  hut  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
adult  and  aged ;  tiie  whole  of  ils  substance  is  generally 
engaged,  and  when  this  is  the  caae,  the  liver  becomos 
much  harder,  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  smaller  in 
size  than  natural ;  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  generally  nc- 
companioa  tliis  state  of  the  organ.  Hyiintids,  There 
is  no  g'land,  except  the  kidney,  in  which  hydatids  are  so 
frequently  found  as  in  the  liver;  they  are  contained  in 
cyais  of  a  cartilaginous  nalnre,  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ  ;  sometimes  the  cyst  holds  but  ono  of  these  ani- 
malciilea,  and  in  othera  it  contains  many  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  hen'a  egg ;  rarely  they  are 
found  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  cyst,  but  gene rnliy 
floating  in  the  serous  fluid  which  it  contains,  Cysis. 
Cysts  of  a  cat-lilaginous  structure,  holding  eiiitby  mat- 
ter, are  also  found  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
Oall  bladder.  When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed, the  gall  bladder  takes  on  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, but  seldom  proceeds  into  ulceration ;  the  moat 
common  morbid  appearance,  discovered  in  this  viscus, 
is  the  formation  of  gall  stones  :  when  there  is  but  one  in 
Ae  gall  bladder,  it  is  generally  a  large  oval  one,  closely 
filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  bag,  and  preventing  it  from 
receiving  bile ;  but  oftener  it  contains  many,  even  amount- 
ing to  some  hnndreds,  and  from  rubbing  on  each  other 
in  a  small  space,  tlicy  acquire  many  sides  and  angles ; 
calculous  matter  as  line  as  powder,  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  gall  bag.  Spleen.  The  membrane  cover- 
ing the  spleen  is  inflamed  in  general  peritonitis ;  the  ap- 
pearance is  the  same  as  that  which  is  so  often  described 
in  speaking  of  the  intlammatioiis  of  other  viscera  ;  the 
substance  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  jnllatned,  and  abscess  is 
not  common  ;  the  softness  descfibed  by  some  authors  can 
Bcarcety  be  considered  a  deviation  from  natural  struc- 
ture. The  coats  of  the  spleen  are  sometimes  converted 
into  cartilaginous  or  bony  matter,  and  this  disease  may, 
ia  a  great  measure,  bo  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
spleen.  Pancreas.  The  pancreas  is  rarely  found  in  & 
diseased  state  ;  calculi  have  been  found  in  its  ducts,  it 
has  also  been  seen  harder  inits  structure  than  natural, 
V  3 
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approaching  the  nature  of  cancer,  and  one  or  two  cases  of 
abscess  in  its  substance  have  been  described.     Kidneys. 
From  the  loose  connexion  which  the  peritoneum  has 
with  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  this  membrane  i»  not  so 
liable   to   be  inflamed  in  peritonitis,  as  the   investing 
membranes  of  other  organs ;  the  substance  however  is 
often  inflamed,  and  is  very  much  disposed  to  form  ab- 
scesses.    Abscesses  of  the  kidney  are  of  two  kinds ;  one, 
which  is  the  scrofulous,  being  the  most  common,  con- 
taining white  curdy  pus,  the  other  generally  arises  firom 
the  irritation  produced  by  calculi,  and  bears  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  phlegmonous  abscess ;  in  the  first  instance 
they  destroy  the  mammillary  portion,  and  if  they  pro- 
ceed, the  whole  structure  of  the  kidney  is  destroyed, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  capsule,  lined  with  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which  the  walls  of  the  abscess  secreted.     Hyda- 
tids. Hydatids  are  often  found  between  the  substance 
of  the  kidney  and  its  capsule ;  they  are  not  enclosed  ia 
firm  cysts,  nor  aire  their  coats  so  thick  as  those  found  it 
the  liver ;  another  distinction  remarked,  is,  that  in  the 
kidney  they  are  generally  all  of  the  same  siae,  while  ia 
the  liver  they  vary  very  much,  as  has  been  already  meo^ 
tioned.     Calculi.  The  formation  of  calculi  is  not  peca- 
liar  to  the  kidneys,  but  it  is  a  more  frequent  disease  in 
them  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body;  sometimes 
they  are  small,  and  are  found  in  the  tubular  portion,  but 
more   commonly  one   calculus  of  considerable    size  is 
met  with,  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  or  fill- 
ing up  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter ;  when  it  is  so  large  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  passing  through  the  ureter,,  addi- 
tional calculous  matter  is  laid  on,  and  in  its  growth  it  n 
necessarily  accommodated  by  the  parts  which  contain  it, 
and  becomes  branched  in  its  shape  from  extending  inio 
the  infundibula.     When  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  has  increased  to  a  large  size,  it  almost  prevents 
the  passage  of  the  urine  into  the  ureter,  the  urine  be- 
comes accumulated  above  the  stone,  and  enlarges  the 
pelvis  and  infundibula.     If  there  be  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  urine,  from  a  stone  being  lodged  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ureter  near  the  bladder,  not  only  is  the  p^ 
vis  of  the  kidney  greatly  enlarged,  but  the  ureter  itself 
partakes  of  the  dilatation ;  9s  .this  process  advances,  the 
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'.  vebstance  of  the  kidney  becomes  more  and  moi-e  coni- 
[  pressed,  ia  gmdually  absorbed,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
L  a  capsule,  containing'  numerouB  cells,  conimunicating 
I  with  one  another.  Bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  is  occasionally  fgund  inflamed,  the  inllam- 
matioa  may  be  general  or  confined  to  one  particular 
part ;  the  portion  which  is  most  frequently  inflamed  is 
that  near  the  neck,  and  commonly  arises  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rough  stone :  from  the  naturally  pale  appear- 
ance of  tlie  mucous  membrane  in  the  dead  body,  any 
crowding  of  vessels  containing  arterial  blood  which  takes 
place  in  inQaiamaiion  makes  this  state  of  parts  easy  of 
JetectioQ ;  if  the  indammatton  be  violent,  the  muscular 
coat  may  become  engaged,  and  abscesses  and  ulcera 
are  not  unfrequently  (he  consequence  ;  they  sometimes 
proceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  bladder, 
and  form  communications  between  it  and  the  neigh- 
bouring viscera  ;  with  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  va- 
gina in  the  female ;  they  have  also  been  knovrn  to  open 
into  tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  producing  peritonitis 
and  death  from  extravasation  of  nrine  :  abscesses  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  are  generally  found  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  lithotomy  being  badly  per' 
formed.  Calculi.  Calculi  are  not  uncommonly  formed 
in  the  bladder;  their  formation  is  conGnod  to  no  par- 
ticular period  of  life ;  they  are  formed  in  very  young 
children  and  persona  of  middle  and  advanced  age  ;  they 
are  very  seldom  met  with  in  females;  this  is  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  urethra  iu  that  sex,  which  allows  them  to 
be  discharged  before  they  become  large,  and  also  from 
a  tendency  to  their  formation  not  being  bo  strong  in 
females.  The  stones  which  are  found  iu  the  bladder 
are  either  originally  formed  in  the  kidneys,  and  pass 
through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  or  they  are  at  first 
farmed  in  the  bladder  Itself.  Calculi  lie  either  loosely 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  or  are  confined  to  some 
lixed  situation  from  particular  circumstances :  when 
they  are  of  a  small  size,  they  are  sometimes  lodged  iu 
pouches,  formed  by  tlie  protrusion  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  bladder,  between  the  fasciculi  of  its  muscular 
fibres.  Urinar)' calculi  have  sometimes  a  smooth,  uni- 
fonu  surface,  but  more  fre<{uently  the  suiface  is  gra- 


Aulated  and  rough.  Prostate  gland.  This  g£md  ^ 
scarcely  ever  fonand"  diseased  except  in  old  men;  it  is 
rarely  inflamed,  an  abscess  however  has  been  met  with 
(unaccompanied  by  any  thickening)  in  its  substance, 
arising  from  common  inflammation.  Schirrus,  The' 
most  common  disease  of  the  prostate  gland  Lb  schimn  \ 
the  gland  in  its  natural  state  is  known  to  be  about  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  but  when  it  is  affected  with  schirms, 
it  is  often  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  fist.  The  common 
appearances  observed  in  schirrus  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  can  be  plainly  seen  in  this  gland ;  when  cnt  into, 
it  appears  to  consist  of  a  Very  solid,  whitish  ^  or  brown 
substance,  with  membranous  septa,  running  through  it 
in  various  directions.  According  to  the  degree  of  en- 
largement that  takes  place,  the  urine  is  passed  throogfa 
the  bladder  with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  as  well  as  an 
instrument  for  drawing  it  off.  Calculi  have  been  found 
lodged  in  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland ;  they  are  usuallj 
smsJl  granules  of  a  dark  colour,  and  give  it  a  motded 
appearance  when  cut  into. 

Uterus.  Wheii  the  uterus  becomes  inflamed,  it  takes 
place  almost  always  under  the  same  circumstances,  viz. 
very  soon  after  parturition.  When  it  is  inflamed  the 
peritoneum  in  the '  neighbourhood  is  most  connnonly 
affected,  and  frequently  over  its  whole  extent.  The 
uterus,  when  inflamed,  exhibits  thie  same  appearances  as 
the  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  other  parts ;  tbe 
inflammation  is  found  to  creep  along  the  appendages  of 
the  uterus,  especially  the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries. 
It  often  advances  to  suppuration,  and  the  pus  is  gene- 
rally found  in  the  large  veins  of  the  womb.  When  the 
peritoneum  is  affected  by  the  inflammation ,  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  extravasated  fluid  and  coagulable 
lymph  are  found  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  than  in  common  peritonitis.  Polypus, 
Polypi  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  uterus;  they 
may  grow  at  any  period  of  life,  but  they  are  rarely  met 
with  in  the  young.  By  a  polypus  is  meant  a  dis- 
eased mass,  which  adheres  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
by  a  sort  of  a  neck  or  narrower  portion.  Polypus  is  of 
two  different  kinds ;  the  \nost  common  kind  is  hard,  and 
consists  of  a  substance  divided  by  thick  membranons 
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septa ;  this  sort  of  polypiis  varies  yery  much  in  its  size, 
some  not  being  largier  than  a  walnut,  and  others  being 
larger  than  a  child's  head.      Another  sort  of  polypus 
forms  in  the  uterus,  which  consists  of  an  irregular  bloody 
substance,  with  tattered  processes  hanging  from  it ;  when, 
cut  into  it  appears  to  be  a  spongy  mass,  holding  large 
cells.     The  most  common  part  to  which  pol3rpi  adhere,  is 
the  fundus  uteri,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  attached 
to  the  OS  tincae.     Ovaria.  The  membrane  covering  or 
the  substance  of  the  ovary,  are  very  rarely  found  inflamed, 
except  when  they  are  included  in  general  peritonitis;, 
when  the  inflammation  proceeds  from  the  uterus,   it, 
sometimes  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  ovary. 
Dropsy.    The  most  common  disease  in  the  ovary  is 
dropsy,  the  whole  substance  of  the  ovarium  is  sometimes, 
converted  into  a  capsule  containing  fluid.     When  the 
ovaria  have  become  dropsical,  their  natural  structure  has. 
disappeared,  and  they  are  found  converted  into  cells, 
communicating  with  one  another  by  considerable  open-*', 
ings,  and  very  much  enlarged :  the  ovaria  are  sometimes* 
converted  into  a  series  of  cysts,  which  have  no  commu**. 
nication  with  each  other  f  these  cysts  have  been  con- 
founded with  hydatids,  to  which  they  bear  some  resem-^ 
blance  ;  they  are  however  very  different ;  they  have  much 
firmer  and  less  pulpy  coats  than  hydatids,  they  contain  tt 
different  kind  of  fluid,  and  they  ar€  differently  connected, 
among  themselves.     Hydatids  either  lie  unconnected,  or 
one  large  one  encloses  a  number  of  small  ones  ;  while 
ovarian  cysts  adhere  to  each  other  by  broad  surfaces,  and 
do  not  enclose  each  other.     The  ovaria  are  sometimea 
found  converted  into  cysts,  holding  large  masses  of  fat, 
hair,  and  some  teeth  ;  these  substances  appear  to  be  ge-. 
Derated  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  cyst ;  the  hairs^ 
are  most  of  them  loose  in  the  fatty  substance,  but  many 
of  them  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  capsule  ;  the  teeth, 
which  are  not  always  perfect,  are  sometimes  attached  ta 
the  cyst,  and  at  others^  to  an  irregular  mass  of  bone. 
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LAENNEC'S    DIVISION    OP   THE    REGIONS    OF    THfi 

THORAX, 

The  chest  of  a  healthy  person,  when  slightly  struck, 
ought  to  yield  over  its  whole  extent  a  clear  and  distinct 
sound.  The  character  of  the  sound  derived  from  percus- 
sion, is  dififerent  in  the  different  parts  of  the  chest ;  on 
which  account  it  has  heen  divided  by  Laennec  into  fif- 
teen regions,  twelve  of  which  are  double. 

1 .  Subclavian  region.  This  includes  merely  that  por- 
tion of  the  chest  covered  by  the  clavicle.  When  struck 
about  the  middle  or  sternal  extremity,  this  bone  yields  a 
clear  sound,  but  its  humeral  extremity  gives  rather  a  dull 
sound  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  or  natural  sounds  of 
the  chest  in  this  region,  is  of  great  importance  ;  for  from 
it  are  usually  derived  the  first  signs  of  the  development 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which  are  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lung,  even  where  they  exist  in  no  other 
part  of  the  chest. 

2.  Anterior-superior  region.  This  is  bounded  by  the 
clavicle  and  by  the  fourth  rib  (inclusive)  below.  The 
sound,  though  clear,  is  somewhat  less  so  than  over  tbe 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 

3.  Mammary  region.  This  begins  below  the  fourth 
rib,  and  terminates  with  the  eighth.  In  the  female,  tbe 
mammary  gland,  in  tbe  male,  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
pectoralis  major  prevents  this  region  from  yielding  as 
good  a  sound  as  the  anterior-superior  region. 

4.  Submammary  region.  This  extends  from  the 
eighth  to  the  cartilaginous  border  of  the  false  ribs.  On 
the  right  side  the  sound  is  often  dull,  caused  hy  the  size 
of  the  liver  ;  while  on  the  left,  the  sound  is  frequently 
more  clear  than  natural,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  stomach  distended  with  gas. 

Sternal  regions^  5,  superior^  6.  middle,  and  7.  infe- 
rior. The  sound  is  as  clear  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sternum,  as  on  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  However, 
the  inferior  region  sometimes  yields  a  duller  sound,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  fat  about  the  heart. 

8.  Axillary  region.  This  extends  from  the  axilla  to 
the  fourth  rib  inclusive :  the  sound  here  is  naturally  clear. 
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B.  Lateral  region.  This  is  bounded  by  the  fourlh 
rib  above,  and  terminates  with  the  eighth.  The  sound 
is  always  good  on  the  left  side  ;  on  the  right  it  is  altered 
frequently  by  the  liver  rising  higher  than  UBual,  and  com- 
pressing the  right  lung. 

10.  Inferior  lateral  region.  Thia  is  bounded  above 
by  the  eighth  rib,  and  terminates  at  the  border  of  the  false 
rite.  This  region  also,  on  account  of  the  hver,  yields 
often  a  completely  dull  sound  on  the  right  side,  while,  on 
■the  contrary,  the  left,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  gives 
a  clearer  sound  than  natural,  even  where  there  be  efFu- 
sion  of  fluid  iu(o  the  pleura,  or  where  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  left  lung  be  obstructed. 

1 1 .  Acromial  region.  This  is  comprehended  between 
the  clavicle,  Ihe  upper  edge  of  the  trapcziuE,  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  soft 
parts  interposed  in  this  place  prevent  all  sound  from  per- 
cussion. 

12.  Upper  scapular  region..  This  corresponds  to  the 
snpra-spinous  fossa  of  the  scapula,  and  yields  hardly  any 
Bound  on  account  of  the  muscle  which  (ills  it.  The  spine 
of  the  scapula,  which  forms  the  inferior  boandary  of  this 
region,  Bometimea  yields  a  faint  sound  when  the  arms  are 
strongly  compressed  across. 

13.  Lower  scapular  region.  This  corresponds  to  the 
infra- spinotis  portion  of  the  scapula.  It  yields  no  sound 
on  percussion,  because  tliis  portion  of  the  clavicle  is  co- 
vered by  ihe  infra- spinous  muscle. 

14.  Ittter-scnpular  region.  This  includes  the  space 
between  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  scapula  and  the  spine, 
when  the  arms  are  crossed  on  the  breast.  The  muscles 
tit  this  region  necessarily  render  every  sound  dull ;  some- 
times however  in  thin  persons,  it  gives  a  low  but  distinct 
sound,  if  the  head  be  bent  and  the  arms  crossed  in  or- 
der to  make  tense  the  trapezius  and  rhombo'idei  muscles. 
The  »pine  in  this  region  gives  a  good  sound  ;  as  likewise 
that  portion  of  ihe  chest  included  between  the  superior 
Uu^aal  angle  of  the  scapula  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 

15.  Inferior  dorsal  region.  This  begins  at  the  level 
of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  terminating  at  the 
twelfth    dorsal    vertebra.     Peraussion    of   this    region 
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i/hanid  be  made  in  a  transverse  direction,  on  the  angle 
of  the  ribs  ;  in  the  upper  part,  the  sound  is  sufficiently 
good ;  in  the  lower  it  is  slight,  or  often  does  not  exist, 
especially  on  the  right  side,  from  the  presence  of  the 
liver  ;  on  the  left  side  it  frequently  gives  an  nnnatu-^ 
rally  clear  sounds  on  account  of  the  distended  state  of 
the  stomach. 

A    CONCISE    VIEW  OF  THE  LIGAMENTS  AND  MUSCLES 
CONCERNED    IN    SIMPLE    DISLOCATIONS. 

A  SIMPLE  dislocation  is  the  separation  of  the  articula- 
tory  surfaces  of  a  joint  accompanied  by  rupture  of  liga- 
ments, but  without  fracture  ;  by  which  the  motions  d 
the  joint  are  impeded  or  suspended.  The  action  of  mus- 
cles with  respect  to  luxations  is  of  two  kinds  :  one,  in 
producing  dislocation  ;  the  other,  in  resisting  reduction. 
The  -first  is  a  simple  contraction  of  the  muscle  by  which 
dislocation  is  produced  when  the  articulating  surfaces  are 
placed  in  a  position  mechanically  favouring  this  accident 
The  second  is  that  slow  contraction  of  the  muscle,  (called 
tonic,)  which  invariably  takes  place  when  the  points  of 
its  attachment  are  approximated.  Examples  of  both 
kinds  are  best  illustrated  by  dislocations  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  When  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  body  violent 
action  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres 
major  muscles,  may  pull  the  head  of  the  bone  down  into 
the  axilla :  and  when  this  displacement  has  occurred,  the 
contraction  of  the  pectoral  and  other  muscles  still  going 
on,  though  more  slowly,  will  bring  the  head  of  the  bone 
forwards  towards  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  and  present 
a  strong  obstacle  to  reduction. 

OF    DISLOCATION   OF    THE    HEAD    FROM    THE    FIRST 

CERVICAL    VERTEBRA. 

A  DISLOCATION  of  the  head  from  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  has  only  been  found  in  consequence  of  disease. 
The  displacement  may  occur,  either  forwards,  back* 
wards,  or  to  either  side,  compressing  powerfully  the  spinal 
marrow.     These  kind  of  dislocations  taking  place  from 
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inleraal  causes  are  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  the 
neighbouring-  muscles  ;  but  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ligaments,  wilh  the  odontoid,  must  be  iojured  in  any  dia. 
placement  forwards  or  backwards.  It  is  lo  be  remarked 
that  dislncation  of  the  dentata,  or  of  one  or  more  of  ihe 
eerrical  vertebiie,  always  accompany  this  displacement 
of  the  atlas. 

UP  DISLOCATION  or  THE  ATLAS  FROM  THE  AXIS. 

The  first  cervical  vertpbra  may  be  dislocated  from  iho 
second;  Ist,  directly  backwards,  with  the  laceration  of 
the  transverse,  and  odontoid  ligaments  ;  and  of  the  ap- 
paratus ligamentosus  colli.  The  inter- transverse  muscle 
is  also  torn. 

3nd,  By  a  violent  rotation  of  the  head,  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  transverse  ligament,  and  the  odontoid  being 
ruptured,  the  dentata  may  slip  back  under  the  transverse 
ligament,  and  thus  be  dislocated. 

3rd,  By  a  fracture  of  the  processus  dentatus.  This 
may  take  place  when  violence  is  applied  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  the  ligaments  attached  to  the  processus  denla- 
tua  are  powerfully  extended,  by  which  this  process  is  bro- 
ken off. 

Simple  dislocation  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  hashither- 
ti)  been  considered  the  only  one  which  can  tnke  place  in 
the  cervical  region.  Between  the  occipital  bone  and  first 
cervical  vertebra  it  cannot  happen  from  external  force  ; 
because,  though  there  are  nostrongconnectieg  ligaments, 
the  articulatory  surfaces  are  too  closely  joined,  and  the 
morementa  between  them  too  slight  and  limited.  Besides, 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head,  in  which  alone  this  ac- 
cident could  occur,  ia  strictly  wmfined  to  the  atlas  and 
axis.  Obstacles  still  more  powerful  oppose  a  dislocation 
of  the  other  cervical  TertebrsB.  The  obliqre  direction  of 
the  articulatory  surfaces,  by  which  rotation  is  prerented; 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  bodies  of  these  vertebra? 
are  articulated  ;  not  with  a  smooth  surface,  as  in  the  dor- 
sal, but  wilh  a  depression  on  the  superioT  surface,  from 
which  two  hook-like  processes  ascend  and  embrace  the 
body  of  the. vertebra  above  it :  the  inter-spinous  and  inter- 
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Inmsverse  musClaA.  vlucii  exist  in  this  part  of  the.  spine 
only ;  th£  abBtrngOn  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  which 
Mag  «f  less  depth  here  will  not  readily  yield  :  and  above 
lUf  the  limitatiom  to  motion,  partly  produced  by  the  me- 
chanical forms  of  the  bones,  partly  by  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  mus<des  :  these  circumstances  concur  to  render  a 
dislocation  of  one  cervical  vertebra  from  another,  without 
fracture,  extremely  difficult.  In  fact  it  has  hitherto  been 
considered,  by  the  greater  number  of  writers,  as  an  acci- 
dent which  could  not  occur ;  but  an  example  of  simple 
dislocation  forwards  of  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  cervical 
yertebra  was  lately  seen  in  St.  Bartholomew:'s  Hospital ; 
and  a  similar  accident  occurred  still  more  lately  in  this 
country. 

OF    DISLOCATIOK    OF    THE    LOWER    JAW. 

The  structure  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  any  other  than  the  forward  disloca^ 
tion  to  take  place.  This  most  readily  happens  when  the 
mouth  is  opened  widely,  or  when  any  violence  is  oted 
which  tends  to  depress  the  lower  jaw.  In  sucb4sa9e,  the 
condyle  being  brought  forward  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
articular  eminence,  if  the  pterygoideus  extemus  and  an- 
terior portion  of  the  masseter  act  ftrcmgly,  the  condyle 
slips  forwards  under  the  zygoma,  and  dislocation  is  pro- 
duced. Usually  the  internal  lateral  ligament  alone  is 
ruptured,  unless  the  displacement  has  been  occasioned 
by  some  sudden  violence.  The  muscles  which  depress 
the  lower  jaw,  and  thus  assist  in  producing  luxation,  are 
the  i^tysma  myoides  ;  the  digastric ;  the  mylo-hyoi- 
deus ;  the  genio-hyoideus,  and  genio-hyo-glossus.  Both 
condyles  may  be  dislocated  at  the  same  time ;  or  one 
separately.  The  first  is  called  complete  dislocation ; 
the  latter,  a  partial  dislocation  ;  but  this  nomenclature 
is  to  be  condemned  as  leading  to  confusion  of  the  terms. 
When  dislocation  of  both  condyles  has  taken  place  the 
mouth  remains  permanently  open,  in  consequence  of 
the  coronoid  process  resting  on  the  angle  between  the 
malar  and  maxillary  bones.  The  line  of  the  lower  arch 
of  the  teeth,  instead  of  falling  behind  the  upper,  as  in 
the  natural  position^  falls  before  them:  there  is  ade« 
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pression  in  front  of  the  ear,  where  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw  should  be  felt,  and  the  muecles  of  the  side  of 
the  face  appeor  flat  and  diminished.  When  diaplacement 
of  one  condyle  only  occurs,  the  arches  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  do  not  correBpond  ;  and  the  df^ires- 
sion  in  front  of  the  ear  is  only  felt  on  the  dislocated  side. 
The  muscleB  concerned  in  a  dislocation  of  the  ioiver  jaw 
are  the  depressing  mnscles  of  the  jaw ;  the  two  pterygoid 
miiacles,  but  chiefly  the  external  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the 
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OF  nisLocATioif  or  the  clavicle. 

At  its  slemal  end  the  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  up- 
wards, forwards,  or  backwards.  Displacement  upwards 
or  backwards  are  too  rare  to  merit  any  notice.  In  dislo- 
cation forwards  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  inter- clavicu- 
lar ligaments  are  ruptured ;  and  occasionally  the  tendioouB 
expansion  of  the  a terno-cleido- mastoid  on  the  clavicle  and 
atemum.  The  coato- clavicular  ligament  must  also  be 
ruptured  ;  and  this  is  tbe  one  frhich  chiefly  reaists  dis- 
placement when  the  shoulder  is  elevated.  At  its  scapu- 
lar extremity,  the  clavicle  may  be  displaced  either  above 
or  below  the  acromion ;  the  latter  case  is  extremely  rare. 
When  the  clavicle  passes  above  the  acromion,  the  shoul- 
der inclines  in,  being  unsupported  by  this  bone,  and  its 
extremity  projects  under  the  skin  of  the  shoulder,  The 
superior,  inferior,  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  are 
Bometinies  ruptured.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  trape- 
zius is  the  only  mnecle  which,  by  elevating  the  clavicle, 
can  assist  in  this  dieplaccment. 

OF    DISLOCATIONS    OF    THE    IIU.MEIUJS. 

Th  e  shoulder  joint,  from  the  great  extent  of  its  motionB 

and  form  of  its  articulating  surfaces,  is  more  liable  to  db- 
location  than  any  other  in  the  body. 

Primary  dislocations  of  the  humerus  may  occur,  into 
the  axilla,  forwards  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  or  back- 
wards. This  latter  species  is  extremely  rare  ;  a  dislo- 
cation upwards  could  not  occur  without  fracture  of  tho 
acromion,    and  therefore  cannot  he  considered  among 
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simple  dislocations.  A  primary  dislocation ,  either  di* 
rectlj  backwards  or  directly  forwards,  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  as  the  strong  attachments  of  the  teres  minor, 
sapra  and  infra-spinati  muscles  to  the  greater  tubercle 
of  the  humerus,  and  that  of  the  sub-scapular  to  the 
lesser  tubercle,  respectively  offer  powerful  reeiistance  in 
either  of  these  directions.  It  is  plain  then  from  the  con- 
struction of  this  joint,  that  a  dislocation  downwards, 
where  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  sternal  costa 
of  the  scapula,  between  the  subscapularis  and  long*  bead 
of  the  triceps,  is  the  most  likely  to  occur ;  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  being  unsupported  by 
muscles,  is  most  weak  ;  and  the  action  of  the  levator 
muscles  of  the  shoulder,  by  rotating  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus from  above  down,  will  bring  the  head  of  the  bone 
near  the  inferior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  thus 
place  it  in  a  situation  most  favourable  for  displacement, 
when  violence  is  applied  to  the  extended  arm.  There  is 
but  one  circumstance  in  the  construction  of  the  joint 
which  has  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  accident,  which 
is,  that  the  glenoid  cavity  is  of  greater  extent  fi*om  above 
down  than  across. 

DISLOCATION     DOWNWARDS. 

When  the  humerus  is  dislocated  downwards,  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  found  resting  on  the  sternal  costa 
of  the  scapula,  between  the  long  head  of  the  triceps 
and  sub-scapularis.  The  lower  portion  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  is  ruptured,  and  sometimes  the  tendon  of 
the  sub-scapularis  ;  the  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra- 
spinati  muscles  and  of  the  teres  minor  are  also  sometimes 
lacerated.  The  anatomy  of  the  sound  joint  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  these  latter  muscles  should  be  in- 
jured much  more  frequently  than  the  former,  but  dis- 
sections of  dislocated  shoulder-joints  have  proved  the 
contrary.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  pectoralis 
major,  and  coraco-brachialis  are  occasionally  torn  ;  the 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  usually  remains  unbroken. 
Independent  of  external  violence,  the  elevating  muscles 
of  the  humerus,  and  of  the  whole  arm,  (if  the  elbow 
jioint  be  fixed;)  with  the  pectoralis  major^   latuisimas 
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dorsiy  and  teres  major,  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, effect  this  displacement  of  the  bone.  The  del- 
toid and  supra-spinatus  muscles  are  those  which  most 
powerfully  resist  reduction. 

DISLOCATION    FORWARDS. 

WtHEN  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown  forwards, 
it  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  be- 
tween it  and  the  second  and  third  ribs.  The  internal 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the 
subscapularis  are  ruptured;  though  examples  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  luxation  has  taken  place  without 
laceration  of  the  tendons  of  any  of  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  joint.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
action  pf  the  muscles,  attached  to  the  greater  tubercle 
of  the  humerus,  counteracts  forces  tending  to  produce 
this  species  of  displacement. 

DISLOCATION    BACKWARDS. 

Dislocation  backwards  under  the  spine  of  scapula 
is  extremely  rare  ;  it  does  not  present  any  thing  worthy 
of  particular  remark.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Delpech 
the  head  of  the  bone  lay  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
scapula,  under  the  infra-spinatus  muscle. 

OF    DISLOCATION    OF    THE    ELBOW-JOINT. 

A  DISLOCATION  of  the  elbow-joint  most  frequently 
takes  place  by  a  luxation  backwards  of  both  radius  and 
ulna.  The  accident  is  sometimes  complicated  with  a 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  It  is  fa- 
cilitated by  the  relation  of  the  articulating  surfaces  in 
the  semi-flexed  position  of  the  arm ;  when,  if  external 
violence  be  applied,  the  coronoid  process  slips  behind 
the  internal  articular  pulley  of  the  humerus  and  is  lodged 
in  the  sigmoid  fossa,  wfcle  the  humerus  is  tlirown  for- 
wards on  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  external,  internal, 
and  sometimes  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius  are 
ruptured,  though  the  accident  may  occur  without  in- 
jury to  any  of  these  parts ;  occasionally  the  biceps  and 
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brachialis  internus  suffer  from  the  violent  projection  of 
the  humerus.  The  brachial  artery  also  has  been  rup- 
tured  in  this  manner.  The  flexor  muscles  of  the  arm, 
by  keeping  it  bent,  and  the  triceps,  by  its  contraction, 
are  the  muscles  which  oppose  reduction.  The  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon  present  two 
prominent  points,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  as- 
sisting us  to  detect  injuries  about  the  elboiv-joint.  In 
the  extended  position  of  the  arm  they  are  nearly  on  the 
same  line,  and  any  displacement  of  the  bones  will  cause 
a  corresponding  displacement  of  these  two  prominences. 
The  form  of  the  bones,  the  strength  of  the  lateral  li- 
gaments, and  the  numerous  muscles  surrounding  the 
joint,  prevent  a  complete  lateral  luxation  of  both  ulna 
dnd  radius,  while  a  luxation  forwards  cannot  occur  with- 
out fracture  of  the  olecranon. 

OF    DISLOCATlOSa    OF     THE    HUMERAL     EXTREMITY 

OF    THE   RADIUS. 

The  radius  may  be  dislocated  at  the  humeral  extre- 
mity, either  backwards  or  forwards.  When  the  radius  is 
driven  through  the  back  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 
it  is  found  to  rest  above  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  supported  by  the  brachial  fascia.  The  acces- 
sory and  annular  ligaments  are  torn,  and  sometimes  the 
interosseous  ligament  suffers  at  its  superior  part. 

In  dislocation  forwards  of  the  radius,  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri. 
The  accessory  and  annular  ligaments,  with  a  portion  of 
the  interosseous  ligament,  are  ruptured  in  this  luxation 
as  in  the  former.  The  biceps  muscle  becomes  shorter 
by  contraction,  and  thus  may  resist,  though  not  in  any 
great  degree,  reduction. 

OF    DISLOCATION    OF    THE   HUMERAL  EXTREMITY  OF 

THE    ULNA. 

The  ulna  may  be  dislocated  backwards  on  the  os 
humeri  without  being  accompanied  by  the  radius.  The 
coronoid  process  is  forced  over  the  pulley  of  the  hume- 
rus into  the  sigmoid  fossa,  and  the  olecranon  forms  a 
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prominent  projection  at  the  back  part.  Tiie  s 
aud  accessory  ligaments  are  ruptured,  and  Gomel 
Hmall  portion  of  Ihe  interosseous.  The  actioa  of  the 
triceps  will  contribute  to  keep  the  bone  in  this  position, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  brachiatis  intemus  assists  iu 
the  reduction. 

OF    DISLOCATIONS    OF   TUF.   JOINT    OF    THE    WRIST. 

The  wrist  joint  maybe  dislocated  either  by  the  radius 
and  ulna  being;  both  thrown  forwards,  or  both  hack- 
wards,  Lateral  dislocations  are  always  partiaL  As  these 
displacements  always  occur  by  falls  on  the  ground,  or 
other  violence,  by  which  the  band  is  forcibly  bent  on 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  extensive  laceration  of  the 
capsular,  anterior,  or  posterior  ligaments,  must  accom- 
pany them.  The  tendons  also  of  the  flexor  and  exten- 
sor muscles  are  more  or  less  displaced,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  ruptured.  The  form  of  the  arch  of  the  first 
range  of  metacarpal  bones  favours  the  dislocation  back- 
wards, since,  from  their  greater  convexity  in  this  direc- 
tion, they  do  not  afford  as  much  support  to  the  boaes  of 
the  fore-arm. 

OF    DISLOCATION'    OF    THE    CARPAl,    EXTREMITY    OT 


The  carpal  extremity  of  the  radius  may  be  dislocated 
either  forwards  or  backwards ;  the  first  of  these  acci- 
dents is  much  the  more  frequent.  The  bone  is  thrown 
forwards  on  the  scaphoid  and  os  trapezium.  The  cap- 
sular and  anterior  ligaments  alone  are  ruptured.  If  the 
head  of  the  radius  be  thrown  back  from  its  ariiculatin;^ 
surfaces,  tbe  back  part  of  the  capsule,  the  posterior, 
and  sometimes  the  external  lateral  ligament,  are  rup- 
tured. The  bone  projects  under  the  skin  at  the  back  of 
the  wrUt. 

Separate  dislocation  of  the  carpal  extremity  of  the 
iilna  takes  place  either  forwards  or  backwards.     The 
only  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is  the  difficulty  of 
■   keeping  the  bone  in  its  place,  in  consequence  of  the  rup- 
ture of  the  sacciform  ligament. 
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The  close  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  and 
the  numerous  ligaments,  spread  in  all  directions  over 
the  back  and  front  of  the  hand,  present  powerful  ob- 
stacles to  complete  dislocations  of  any  of  these  bones : 
in  fact,  surgeons  of  the  greatest  experience  have  never 
met  with  such  an  accident.  The  only  part  of  the  arti- 
culation at  which  it  is  likely  to  occur,  is  where  the  head 
of  the  OS  magnum  is  received  into  the  depression  of  the 
semilunar  and  scaphoid  bones,  because  here  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  is  greatest ;  however  it  is  almost  invaria- 
bly incomplete. 

OF    DISLOCATIONS  OF    THE   THUMB. 

The  first  metacarpal  bone  may  be  dislocated  from  its 
articulation  with  the  trapezium  forwards  or  backwards ; 
in  the  backward  luxation  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  bone 
is  driven  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  necessary  that  the  lateral 
ligaments  should  be  ruptured.  The  flexor  ossis  meta- 
carpi,  and  flexor  brevis  and  longus,  with  the  adductor, 
offer  great  resistaiice  to  reduction  when  delayed  for.  any 
time. 

In  dislocation  forwards  the  metacarpal  bone  is  thrown 
between  the  trapezium  and  the  root  of  the  second  me- 
tacarpal bone.  The  thumb  is  bent  back,  and  cannot  be 
flexed.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  in  this  case 
more  likely  to  be  torn  than  in  the  former.  The  exten- 
sors of  the  thumb  are  the  muscles  which  offer  resistance 
to  reduction  of  this  dislocation. 

or    DISLOCATION    OF    THE    FIRST   PHALAKX    OF    THE 

THUMB. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  frequently  dislo- 
cated backwards,  from  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
The  lateral  ligaments  remain  uninjured.  This  disloca- 
tion is  interesting  from  the  great  difficulty  of  reducing 
it  when  neglected  even  for  a  short  time.  The  pha- 
langes of  the  other  fingers  may  be  dislocated  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  but  present  nothing  worthy  of 
attention. 


The  joint  of  the  hip  may  be  dislocated  in  four  ways, 
backwards  and  upwards  on  the  doiBum  of  the  iliiiin, 
backwards  on  the  ischiatic  notchj  forwards  and  upwards 
on  the  pubes,  and  forwards  and  downwards  on  the  fora- 
men obturatorium. 

The  bip  joint  is  not  at  all  so  liable  to  dislocation  as 
that  of  the  shoulder ;  for  this  several  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed. In  the  £ret  place,  its  motions  are  much  more 
limited  both  in  number  and  extent.  The  glenoid  cavity 
affords  little  mechanical  security,  while  the  cotyloid  on 
the  contrary  permita  the  head  of  the  femur  to  sink  into  it. 
The  oblique  direction  oko  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
presents  an  additional  obstacle  ;  the  capsular  ligament  of 
thb  joint  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  shoulder,  and 
it  is  further  protected  by  strong  accessory  fibres  on  the 
outer  and  upper  part,  which  descend  from  the  inferior 
anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  by  some  on  the  inner  side 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  arti- 
culation of  the  hip  is  also  more  cloeely  invested  by  mus- 
cles ;  above  we  have  the  gluteus  minimus  and  tendon  of 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles.  In  front  the  rectus  ;  on 
the  inside,  the  pectinalis  and  obturator  extemus  ;  and  be- 
hind, the  quadratua  femoiis,  g'emlni,  pyriformig,  and  ob- 
turator internus.  The  aituatiun  of  the  trochanter  major 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  discriminating  accidents 
about  the  hip  joint,  and  its  relation  lo  some  other  promi- 
nent points  should  be  well  kept  in  mind.  In  tlie  erect 
position  of  the  body,  the  superior  part  of  the  trochanter 
major  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  body  of  the 
pubes.  The  dielance  between  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  and  tlie  trochanter  major  is  less  than  from 
Ihia  projection  to  the  os  pubis,  or  from  the  os  pubis  to  the 
anterior  superior  spine ;  and  lines  connecting  these  three 
points  will  form  nearly  a  right  angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  longest  side  is  the  line  connecting  the  superior  spine 
to  the  pubis  ;  and  the  shortest,  that  which  joins  the  spine 
to  the  trochanter.  In  dislocation  upwards  or  back- 
wards the  trochanter  is  brought  nearer  the  superior  an- 
terior spine  of  the  ileum,     la  the  backward  luxation  it 
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is  removed  from  the  body  of  the  pubis,  and  is  not  as  pro- 
minent as  in  tiie  natural  state.  In  the  dislocation  into 
the  obturator  foramen,  the  distance  between  the  trochan- 
ter major  and  the  body  of  the  pubis  is  lessened  ;  while 
that  between  this  process  and  the  anterior  superior  spine 
is  greater  than  usual. 

In  dislocation  upwards  and  backwards  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum.  The  upper  part 
of  the  capsular  ligament  is  ruptured  ;  and  the  externa! 
accessory  and  round  ligaments  are  torn.  In  rotation  in- 
Ttrards  the  head  of  the  femur  is  pressed  against  the  back 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  if  the  rotation  be  car- 
ried far,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bone  is  outside  the 
cotyloid  cavity :  hence  the  species  of  dislocation  now  de- 
scribed is  most  likely  to  occur  when  rotation  inwards  is 
accompanied  by  external  violence. 

When  dislocation  has  occurred  the  three  glutaei  mus- 
cles are  those  principally  concerned  in  keeping  the  head 
of  the  bone  fixed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  ;  but  when 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  sufficiently  raised  to  pass  over  the 
edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  with  the 
obturator  extemus  and  pectinalis,  will  assist  to  bring  it 
into  the  proper  situation.  Although  in  common  cases  of 
dislocation  no  other  injury  is  done  to  the  joint  than  what 
has  been  already  described,  the  dissection  of  a  luxation 
upwards  and  backwards  has  been  published,  in  which  the 
gemini,  pyriformis,  obturators,  and  quadratus  femoris, 
were  completely  torn  across,  with  laceration  of  some  fibres 
of  the  pectinalis. 

In  the  dislocation  backwards  on  the  ischiatic  notch 
the  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  pyriformis  muscle. 
This  dislocation  also  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the 
thigh  is  rotated  inwards  and  bent  towards  the  abdomen. 
The  pyriformis,  gemini,  and  obturator  intemus  muscles 
keep  the  bone  in  the  dislocated  position  ;  while  the 
psoas,  iliacus,  and  obturator  extemus  favour  reduction. 
When  the  femur  is  dislocated  forwards  on  the  obtura- 
tor foramen,  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  internal  ac- 
cessory fibres  are  lacerated.  The  ligamentum  teres  is 
not  always  ruptured.  The  pectinseus  and  adductor 
brevis  (if  not  lacerated,  which  often  takes  -  placed  wiH 
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keep  the  bone  in  iu  new  situation ;  while  the  glutsei  and 
all  the  niusclea  arising  behind  the  acetabulum  will  conti'i^ 
bute  to  biinn;  it  back  to  its  proper  place.  In  dislocntion 
upwards  and  forwards  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis  under  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it 
may  be  plainly  felt.  The  geniini,  obturator  iaternus, 
.and  pyriformis  (if  not  ruptured)  would  favour  reduction. 
A  calculation  has  been  made,  that  out  of  twenty  disloca- 
tiona  of  the  hip  joint,  twelve  will  take  place  on  the  dor- 
sum ilii ;  five  on  the  iscliiatic  notch ;  two  on  the  foramen 
QVale  ;  and  one  on  the  pubes. 

op    DISLOCATIONS    OF   THE    JOINT    OF    THE    KNEE. 

Disi-OCATION  of  the  patella  may  take  place  either 
upwards,  inwards,  or  outwards  :  tlie  latter  is  the  more 
frequent  form  :  a  dislocation  upwards  could  not  occur 
without  rupture  of  the  inferior  lament  of  the  patella, 
which  is  so  strong  that  frequently  in  violent  action  of 
the  extensor  muscles,  the  patella  itself  snaps  across  be- 
fore this  ligament  gives  way.  When  the  knee  is  mucli 
bent  dislocation  in  either  direction  cannot  take  place. 
The  extent  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  femur, 
and  the  force  with  which  the  patella  is  pressed  in  be- 
tween tlie  condyles  prevents  such  an  accident.  The 
position  most  favourable  to  this  luxation  b  where  the 
knee  is  slightly  bent  and  inclined  inwards.  When  com- 
plete luxation  of  the  patella  outwards  has  taken  place, 
the  patella  rests  over  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
in  which  place  it  is  lixed  by  the  rectus,  crureus,  and 
vasti  muscles  :  hence  the  necessity  for  bending  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  relax  these  muscles  as 
much  as  possible.  The  extent  of  the  synovial  membrane 
permits  this  displacement  to  occur  without  any  rupture. 
Dislocation  of  the  patella  inwards  is  so  similar  in  its  na- 
ture to  the  outward  luxation  that  it  does  not  lequire  any 
notice. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  from  the  femur,  back- 
wards, forwards,  or  to  either  side.  Of  these  the  only 
(ine  likely  to  be  complete  is  the  backward  :  lateral  lux- 
alioas  are  always  partial.     There  is  no  joint  in  the  body 
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fM>  well  supported  by  ligaments  as  that  of  the  knee  ;  on 
the  sides  we  have  the  lateral  ligaments  ;  in  front  the 
ligament  of  the  patella  and  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
extensor  muscles  ;  behind  the  posterior  ligament  of 
Winslow;  and  more  particularly  the  strong  cruciai  li- 
gaments. Additional  ligamentous  bands  are  also  oc- 
casionally seen.  When  the  tibia  is  completely  duAo- 
cated  backwards  into  the  ham,  the  ligamentous  attach- 
ments of  the  patella  either  above  or  below  must  g'ive  way. 
The  crucial  and  posterior  ligaments  are  iJso  torn.  The 
flexor  muscles  of  the  leg,  which  are  attached  to  the 
tibia,  will  contribute  to  keep  the  bone  in  the  luxated  po- 
sition, (complete  forward  dislocations  of  the  tibia  have 
occurred,  but  they  are  very  rare.  In  such  case  all  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  must  give  way,  and  the  heads  of 
the  gastrocnemii  and  popliteus  muscles  would  also  pro- 
bably suffer. 

OF    DISLOCATION    OP   THE    UPPER    HEAD    OF    THE 

FIBULA. 

Luxation  of  the  upper  head  of  the  fibula  is  usually 
the  consequence  of  disease ;  for  the  application  of  a  force 
sufficient  to  dislocate  the  bone  is  much  more  likely  to 
break  it.  The  action  of  the  biceps  flexor,  the  only  mus- 
cle inserted  into  the  fibula,  could  not  alone  produce  this 
accident.  When  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  thrown  back, 
the  anterior  ligament  and  the  accessory  fibres  from  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  with  the  synovial  capsule,  are  rup- 
tured. Boyer  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  whole  fibula 
was  driven  directly  upwards  in  consequence  of  a  disloca- 
tion outwards  of  the  ankle. 

of  dislocation  of  the  tarsal   extremity  of 

the  tibia. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  at  its  tarsal  extremity, 
backwards,  forwards,  or  to  either  side.  Luxation  inwards 
}Q  the  most  common.  These  accidents  can  be  produced 
by  external  violence  alone.  When  the  tibia  is  luxated  in- 
wards it  is  found  resting  on  the  inner  side  of  the  astra- 
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gulus  and  os  calcis.  The  fibula  is  broken  usually  at  its 
lower  thinl,  and  the  broken  end  of  this  bone  is  situated 
on  the  astragalus.  The  synovial  membrane  is  ruptured 
with  laceration  of  the  deltoid  and  anterior  liganienls  of  the 
tibia,  and  of  the  posterior  transverse  bond  from  the  tibia, 
to  the  fibula.  After  ibe  accident  has  taken  place,  contrac- 
tion of  the  gastxocnemii,  solei  and  peronei  muscles,  by 
rotating  the  foot  out  and  drawing  it  upwards,  will  offer 
resialance  to  reduction.  If  the  tibia  be  digloclited  out- 
wards, the  malleolus  intemua  must  be  broken  off:  the 
deltoid  ligament  is  not  ruptured  ;  but  if  the  fibula  be  not 
broken,  the  external  lateral,  anterior,  and  posterior  liga- 
ments of  this  bone  are  lacerated.  In  the  forward  dislo- 
cation, the  fibula  and  usually  the  malleolus  internus  are 
broken.  The  tibia  rests  on  the  os  naviculare  and  inter- 
nal cuneiform  bone.  The  posterior  part  of  the  deltoid  li- 
.gament,  and  the  transverse  band  from  the  tibia  to  the 
fibula  are  ruptured.  Dislocation  forwards  is  an  accident 
cif  rare  occurrence.  It  cannot  happen  when  the  foot  is 
ilexed  on  the  tibia,  for  then  the  tibia  sinks  down  on  the 
back  part  of  the  astr^ilus,  and  nothing  but  considerable 
force  could  raise  it  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone, 
which,  in  this  position,  extends  like  a  bridge  before  it. 

Luxation  backwards  is  even  still  more  rare.  Were 
each  an  accident  to  take  place  all  the  tibial  ligaments 
would  be  broken,  and  the  fibula  most  probably  frac- 

The  astragulus,  the  os  cuneiform  internum,  and  the 
range  of  tarsal  bones  articulated  with  the  os  calcis  and  as- 
tragulus, are  sometimes  dislocated  simply,  but  the  acci- 
dent is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Dislocations  of  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes  are  similar  to  those  already  describ- 
ed as  taking  place  in  the  fingers,  and  do  notdet<erve  pai- 
ticular  notice. 
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DIRECTIONS    FOR     MAKING     DRIED     PREPARATIONS 

OF    ARTERIES. 

Althouoh  in  every  anatomical  school  competent 
persons  are  retained  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  arteries 
and  veins ;  still  the  student  may  wish  to  do  it  for  him- 
self or  he  may  he  placed  in  such  situations  that  he  can- 
not command  any  kind  of  assistance :  to  him,  more  par- 
ticularly,  the  few  remains  which  we  pui|)ose  making  on 
the  method  of  injecting  and  of  preserving  arterial  Re- 
parations, may  be  considered  applicable. 

Injections  are  of  two  kinds,  coarse  and  fine  ;  there  are 
many  descriptions  of  coarse  injections ;  with  the  fine 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  it  is  used  by  anatomists  only 
for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the  natural  Tascahrity 
which  membranes  and  other  structures  lose  after  death. 
Coarse  injections  may  be  employed  either  hot  or  ookl, 
formerly  the  hot  injection  was  Uie  only  one  used,  bat 
now  the  cold  one  is  very  frequently  employed.  As 
much  of  the  success  of  the  injection  depend^  on  tiie 
state  ef  the  subject,  great  care  should  bo  observed  in 
the  choice ;  if  possible  a  young  and  thin  one  should  al- 
ways be  employed,  as  the  arteries  in  old  subjects  are 
so  often  ossified  and  inelastic,  that  we  can  never  be  cer- 
tain that  they  will  not  burst  from  the  force  employed, 
and  extravasate  the  injection  between  the  muscles  and 
into  the  different  cavities :  another  objection  to  the  use 
of  old  subjects  is,  that  the  constant  oozing  of  oily  matter 
from  preparations  made  of  them  renders  them  filthy, 
and  almost  useless,  particularly  in  warm  weather ;  how- 
ever some  old  subjects  may  be  filled  with  the  cold  (or 
paint)  injection,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
force.  When  the  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  em- 
ploy the  hot  injection,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  to  follow 
a  few  rules.  In  the  first  place  the  pipe  should  be  tied  so 
firmly  in  the  opening  into  the  vessel,  that  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  its  slipping  out ;  secondly,  the  nozzle  of 
the  syringe  should  always  be  introduced  into  the  pipe, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  artery  of  air  or  coagu- 
lated blood ;  this  being  done  the  stopcock  should  be  im- 
mediately turned ;  and  lastly,  particular  care  should  be 


t^en  that  the  syiinge,  pipe,  and  stopcock,  are  free  nnd 
in  good  order. 

To  inject  with  the  hot  injection,  it  is  necessary  that 
ihe  subject  should  be  thoroughly  heated ;  this  is  beat 
done  by  openiog  the  cavities  of  the  thora.^  and  abdomen, 
and  filling  them  -with  water  of  &  temperature  that  the 
hand  can  bear ;  the  body  at  the  aame  time  should  be 
immersed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature,  taking  care 
to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as  much  as  poaaible.  The 
procesH  of  heating  should  be  carried  on  imtil  the  subject 
has  acquired  a  temperature  resembling  the  natural  heat 
of  die  living  body.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  injec- 
tion should  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  the  materials 
are  very  inflammable,  and  if  care  be  not  taken,  or  much 
heat  be  employed,  there  will  be  danger  of  burning  the 
chimney  or  house  ;  heat  slowly  applied  will  melt  the  in- 
jection without  any  admixture  of  air,  or  eDdaogerin^  the 
loss  of  colour,  which  strong  heat  would  certainly  effect. 
When  the  subject  and  injection  are  sufficiently  heated, 
the  injection  should  be  sucked  up  twice  or  thrice,  so 
B3  to  mix  it  well  with  the  colouring  matter,  which  al- 
ways falls  to  the  bottom :  before  the  syringe  is  intro- 
duced into  the  pipe,  it  should  be  held  up  and  the 
piston  pressed  till  the  injection  appears,  by  which  any 
air  that  may  be  in  the  syringe  will  be  permitted  to  es- 
cape ;  taking  the  wings  of  the  pipe  in  the  lef^  hand,  the 
syringe  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  piston  is  to  be 
pushed  down  slowly  and  gradually  with  the  right  hand, 
until  the  syringe  is  emptied ;  tlds  action  is  to  be  re- 
peated, till  we  feel  resistance  made  to  the  further  passage 
of  the  fluid  in  the  arteries ;  if  after  this  resistance  is  felt, 
way  further  force  be  used,  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
rupturing  the  arteries  and  producing  extravasation.  As 
eoon  as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  body  is  injected,  it 
should  be  put  in  cold  water,  where  it  should  remain  for 
a  few  liours.  Either  of  the  following  hot  injections  may 
be  used: 

Wax  Jnl. 

Reain  ^viii. 

Turpentine  Varnish  |viii. 

Chinese  Vermilion  ^i. 
This  makes  a  vary  handsome  injection,  but  it  is  liaWe 


to  the .  inconvenience  of  melting  in  warm  weather^  and 
in  this  way  producing  a  flattened  appearance  in  the  blood 
vessels.  A  much  cheaper  and  better  injection  for  com- 
mon purposes  than  the  above  has  been  employed ;  it  is 
made  of 

Tallow,  21bs. 

Magnesia  Usta,  Jss. 

Chinese  Vermilion,  §i. 
This  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  wax  injection 
without  any  of  its  inconveniences ;  it  is  as  transparent 
nearly  as  the  wax,  never  melts  in  the  hottest  weather, 
and  is  not  disposed  to  crack ;  if  this  injection  be  used 
very  hot,  an  extremity  may  be  injected  without  having 
been  previously  heated ;  but  this  should  never  be  done 
except  by  persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  injecting. 
.  If  we  wish  to  trace  the  minute  branches  of  arteries, 
and  examine  their  various  communications,  there  are  no 
injections  better  adapted  for  common  purposes  than  that 
of  tallow  and  red  lead  well  mixed  and  heated,  or  the 
cold  paint  injection ;  if  the  latter  be  well  thrown  in,  the 
minutest  arteries,  for  instance  the  ciliary,  will  be  in- 
jected ;  it  is  made  of 

White  lead,  well  ground,  21bs. 

Turpentine  Varnish,  §xii. 

Drying  Oil,  gvi. 
The  lead  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  varnish,  and 
then  the  oil  is  to  be  added ;  they  are  all  to  be  well  mixed 
up  together,  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  arteries :  the  same  pre- 
cautions, with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
syringe,  and  the  degree  of  force  to  be  used,  are  to  be 
observed  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  hot  injection.  Arte- 
ries are  always  injected  from  the  aorta  or  some  other 
large  trunk;  while  veins  are  injected  differently:  in 
making  preparations  of  veins,  it  is  necessary  to  inject 
them  from  the  extreme  branches  towards  the  trunks,  on 
account  of  the  direction  of  the  valves ;  for  instance,  the 
veins  of  the  arm  are  to  be  injected  from  a  small  branch 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  those  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
from  some  branch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Pre- 
viously to  the  injection  being  made,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  veins  should  be  well  washed  out  with  warm  wa.ter, 
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to  remove  the  coaguia  of  blood  which  they  generally 
contftin :  if  the  veins  of  the  arm  are  to  he  injected,  an 
opening  should  be  made  in  the  subclavian  vein,  to  allow 
the  warm  water  and  coaguia  to  pass  out:  when  this  has 
happened,  a  ligature  previouBly  applied  is  to  be  firmly 
tied  round  the  vessel,  which  will  prevent  the  injection 
from  flowing  out ;  the  same  rnle  applies  to  the  injection 
of  veins  in  the  lower  extremity.  The  veins  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  generally  injected  from  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that 
veins  are  filled  with  blue  fluid,  and  the  arteries  with 
whits  or  red ;  for  the  blue  injection  smalt  blue  is  usually 
employed.  To  inject  the  arteries  a  transverse  cut  is  to 
be  made  in  the  aorta,  as  close  to  its  origin  from  the 
heart  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  extre- 
mity of  the  pipe  does  not  project  so  far  as  to  pass  into 
the  innominata,  or  one  of  the  vessels  arising  from  the 
left  side  of  the  arch,  as  this  would  give  only  a  partial 
injection.  The  nozzle  of  the  pipe  being  carefully  in- 
serted into  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  two  pieces  of  twine 
are  to  be  introduced  under  the  vessel ;  one  of  these  is 
to  bo  firmly  tied  round  the  artery,  this  will  embrace  the 
nozzle  of  the  pipe,  its  loose  eKtremities,  when  the  knot 
is  finnly  tied,  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  wings  of  the  pipe  in 
order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  its  slipping  out  of  the 
vessel  The  other  ligature  is  to  remain  loose  under  the 
vessel,  beyond  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe  about  one  inch. 
After  injection  ie  thrown  in,  this  ligature  is  also  to  be 
firmly  tied  round  the  vessel,  leaviug  the  pipe  clear ;  the 
use  of  it  is,  that  the  injection  may  not  return  back  when 
the  pipe  is  removed  from  the  aorta.  This  precaution  is 
more  particularly  necessary  when  the  paint  injection  is 
used.  In  inserting  a  pipe  into  a  small  artery  or  vein, 
some  difficulty  may  arise  in  the  introduction  from  the 
pipe  being  larger  than  the  calibre  of  the  vessel ;  in  this 
case  the  point  of  a  scissors  should  be  introduced  into  the 
vessel,  and  gradual  dilatation  produced  by  slowly  open- 
ing its  blades.  When  the  injection  has  remained  suffi- 
ciently long  to  set  well  in  the  vessels,  dissection  may  be 
commenced,  and  here  it  is  a  rule  which  should  be  inva- 
riably followed,  that  the  dissection  be  completed  in  as 
short  a  lime  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper  display  of  the 
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-  vessels,  for  many  preparations  are  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  part  first  dissected  becoming  spoiled  before  the  re- 
mainder is  prepared  for  drying.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  all  the  ceUular  substaoce  from  the 
coats  of  the  vessels ;  if  this  be  not  done,  the  preparation 
will  always  have  a  dirty  appearance.  The  fatty  matter 
is  likewise  to  be  removed,  but  no  muscle  is  to  be  taken 
away  or  pushed  from  its  situation  unless  perfectly  un- 
avoidable. The  student  should  always  remember  that 
the  utility  of  a  dried  preparation  consists  in  its  preserv- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  relation  of  parts ;  on 
this  account,  the  use  of  pieces  of  stick  or  other  sub- 
stances to  separate  the  muscles  and  exhibit  the  course  of 
the  vessels,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  is  to  be  con- 
demned. One  side  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  exhibition  of  the  superficial  vessels,  the  other 
may  be  used  for  the  deep-seated.  When  the  dissection 
is  completed,  the  extremity,  or  whatever  portion  of  the 
body  it  may  be,  should  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  and  airy  si- 
tuation (but  not  exposed  to  the  sun)  until  the  muscles 
acquire  firmness,  and  no  exudation  appears. on  their 
surface.  The  preparation  now  fit  for  use,  is  to  be 
brushed  over  with  copal  or  mastich  varnish,  which  makes 
the  vessels  more  distinct,  and  materially  assists  in  its 
future  preservation. 


THE  END. 
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